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Art. I. — Shelley : ms Friends and Critics. 

1. /iViv>/Y?.s of SJfdleif, Bffron, ond the livihor. By EDWARD 

John Trelawny. London : Basil Montague Pickering. 
1878. 

2. AtipecU of Poeh\ff ; hei/iiff herttf/res it dive red nf (.hfonh 

By John Camphell Shairp, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, 
Oxford ; Principal of the United College, St. Andrews. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1881. 

A mong the papers of the late Mr. Edward Trelawny relating 
to Percy Byssbe Shelley and his English and Italian 
friends are some letters, hitherto unpublished, which it has been 
our privilege to peruse. To rescue from oblivion some fragments 
of this unreported correspondence, and to qualify, question, or 
reverse the verdict of certain contemporary critics, is the object 
of the present article. Into the details of the story of the poet s 
life we do not propose to enter. 

• The letters so long treasured by Mr. Trelawny were written, 
more than half a century ago, by Mrs. Shelley, Godwin, Lieu- 
tenant Williams, Mr. Gisborne, Captain Medwin, and Leigh 
Hunt, and, though of secondary importance those included in 
“ The Records," contain biographical reminiscences which are not 
without their appropriate interest. 

Next to Byron, perhaps the most commanding figure in the 
Percy Circle’^ at Pisa is the author of “ The Records,’^ and the 
faithful friend and constant correspondent of Mrs. Shelley, A 
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man of (^launtless courage ami infinite resolution and resource, 
Edward John Trelawny had had strange experiences by land 
and sea before he became personally acquainted with the poet 
and his wife. In an idealized form we may conjecture these ex- 
periences to be reflected in the Ad ventures of a Younger Son,” 
a fictitious autobiography which we read in our undergraduate 
days with genuine admiration and delight, and which, after a 
recent perusal, we still think deserves to be commemorated for 
defiant vigour of composition, scenical outline and colouring, 
romantic situation and poetical circumstance. The fire and 
energy which characterized Trelawny in his youth followed him 
even into old ago. In a graphic notice contributed to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, August 20, 1881, the companion of Byron in 
Greece is vividly portrayed for us, as he appeared in his eighty- 
ninth year, when the flame of life was burning low. He had but 
lately given up the habit of bathing in the sea in all seasons. 
His visitor found him sitting in a shrunken attitude, with his 
hands on his knees. “ He wore an embroidered red cap of the 
unbecoming shape in use in Byron’s day ; nevertheless in the 
.... rough grey hair and beard, the hard clear, aquiline pro- 
file, and the strong masterful scowling grey eye, there were 
traces of something both more distinguished and more for- 
midable than is seen in Mr. Millais’ likeness of him in the 
‘ North-west.’ ” Though speaking little at first, “ by-aud-by 
he began to rouse himself, and then his conversation became, at 

least at intervals, curiously impressive From time to time 

the old man would rise, almost bound up, in his chair, with his 
eyes fastened on yours like a vice, and in tones of incredible 
power would roar what he had to say into your face.” J ust sixty 
years before, he had crossed the Alps with Williams to make tho 
acquaintance of the poet, the spell of whose genius had attracted 
liim to Pisa, and whose outward and inward characteristics he has 
described in words stamped with perennial vitality. “ Trelawny,” 
writes Mrs. Shelley, “ is a kind of half-Arab Englishman, whose 
life has been as changeful as that of Anastasius, and who 
recounts the adventures of his youth as eloquently and well as 
the imagined Greek. He is six feet high ; raven black hair, which 
curls thickly and shortly like a Moor’s, dark grey expressive eyes, 
overhanging brows, upturned lips, and a smile which expresses 
good-nature and ki^d-heartedness.” Both Shelley and his wife, 
discerning a native generosity and nobleness in their visitor, 
liked him from the first. It was Trelawny who suggested and 
superintended the classic obsequies of the poet ; Trelawny who 
supported Mrs. Shelley through the hours of agony which followed 
her husi-and^s death ; Trelawny who arranged for the convc}^- 
ance of the ashes of the dead friend, near whom he now sleeps, 
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to their final resting place in the Koman Cemetery. A frag- 
mentary letter, written. not long after Shelley’s death, confirms 
the truth of Leigh Hunt’s words : “ He worked with the meanest 
and felt with the best/' The unconventional address seems a 
n)^atter of course with the members of the Percy circle. 

“ Roma. 

Dhwii Maiiv, — I liave received a letter liere, wliich is your second. 
My lirst object was to ascertain what Lad been done in regard to that 
whicli is nearest. 

“ ]My lirst object in Rome was to view my noble friend’s ashes. 1 
proceeded to Adiai is called the heretic’s burying ground, only separated 
from the old one by a wall, but yet far enough to entirely change the 
scene ; the former the most beautifully interesting in the world, the 
hitter as devoid of interest. It is very recently completed. In the 
eontro of this sjiace there were four or five graves confusedly mingled, 
hurly-])urly, together, with nothing to separate or distinguish them, 
exce.pt one stone, over an English lord’s butler, with an execrable 
epitaph ; and I was exceedingly indignant at seeing — 

“ ‘ 11 is brave dust mingled with stinking rogues 
That rot in winding sheets, surfeit slain fools 
The common dung of the soil.’ 

There was one, and but one, spot interesting and secluded from the 
rest ot* the ground. J pointed tliis out to Severn and Roberts,* and 
they agreed in lanientiiig he had not been tlicrc buried. I tlien wrote 
to tlie inen in oinco, overcame their scruples by money, procured 
fifteen or sixteen men, and in five hours removed him from his loose, 
contined, and shallow unmarked grave to the dee])ly interesting situa- 
tion in which ho now rests .'iloof, placed on .a rc'cess formed by an old 
and picturesque Roman aipicduct, the case resting against the founda- 
tion, witli a space of many yards witJi projecting wings. This lovely 
spot, of which the enclosed is a rough drait, I am about enclosing from 
Aving to wing, and planting the recess with laurel and cypress. 1 
have purchased the ground. There is space for many graves. I have 
marked one for myself. I have fixed the plain stone you wished on 
it two days ago, and am about further ornamenting it with a beautiful 
basso-relievo, for which imrpose several artists of Severn’s aciiuaint- 
•ance arc dt^sigiiing models. Indeed, dear I^Iary, I do not fiml any one 
.so deeply interested in this business as myself, for all that others have 
done has not argued their love. It lias relieved my mind of a heavy 
weight, thus completing, to the satisfaction of all tliose that loved him, 
the last sad duties, ^ly heart is in the cause. None near, none near ! 
so T pardon their neglect. Dear Mary, do not let this detail renew 
your grief. We shall visit this mournful scene together, and you will 
thunk me, .and all lus friends.” 


* Severn, the well-known artist and friend of Keats : Captain Roberts, the 
son of the celebrated Roberts who commanded one of Captain Cook’s sJiips 
in his voyage round the world. 
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For the writer of this letter, so earnest in her service, so loyal 
to the memory of his friend, Mrs. Shelley cherished an. affec- 
tionate gratitude and enduring esteem. Not long after her 
husband's death wc find a record of her sentiment in a letter, 
vaguely dated Saturday, but undoubtedly written soon after h^ 
removal to Genoa, where we find her just arrived about the 
17th of September. 

From Mrs. Siijxlkv. 

“ My dear Tkelawny, — 1 called on you yesterday, but was too late 
for you. I was much j)aincd to tec you so out of si)irits the other 
night. I can in no way make you better, I fear, but I should be glad 
to see you. Will you dine with me on Monday after your ride. If 
Hunt rides, as he threatens, with Lord Byron, lie will also dine late, 
and make one of our party. Bemcmber, you will also do Hunt good 
by this, who pines in this solitude. 

“ You say that I know so little of the world, that I am afraid I may 
be mistaken in imagining that you have a friendship for me, especially 
after what you said of Jane the other night ; but, besides the many 
other causes I have to esteem you, I can never remember without the 
liveliest gratitude all you said that night of agony when you returned 
to Lcrici. Your praises of my lost Shelley were the only bairn I could 
endure, and he also always joined with me in liking you from the first 
moment he saw you. — Adieu, your attached friend, 

“ M. AV. S.” 

“ Snhtrdny. 

“ Have you got my books on sliore from the BoUmr. If you Imve, 

pray let me have them, for many of them are odd volnines, and 1 wish 
to sec if they arc too much destroyed to rank with those 1 have.” 

As Mrs. Shelley drew for us the portrait of Trelawny, let 
Trekwny sketch for us the likeness of Mrs. Shelley. “The most 
striking feature in lier face was her calm grey eyes ; she wa.s 
rather under the English standard of w^oman's height, very fair 
and light-haired, witty, social and animated in the society of 
friends, though mournful in solitude ; like Shelley she had the 
power of expressing her thoughts in varied and appropriate 
words, derived from familiarity with the works of our vigorous* 
old writers.'' Her eyes, Shelley — differing here from Trelawny-*- 
tells us were hrown, bright and clear; her voice he thought the 
sweetest ever heard, and her high intelligent brow recalled to 
him some vision of Italian heaven. Mr. Trelawny is of opinion 
that “ the marriage of true minds in the case of Shelley and his 
second wife was incomplete.” He tells us that she did not share 
in her husband’s creed, political or religious; and Mrs. Shelley 
says herself that she was not a person of opinions, not very 
enthusiastic in the msc of freedom, and knowledge, and the 
rights of woman, &c. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
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realize the orthodoxy of the daughter of William Godwin and 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Her Christianity, if Christian she was, 
was rather a Christianity of the heart than of the head. She 
undoubtedly believed in the existence of a Creative Intelligence, 
and in the immortality of the soul. In one of her letters to 
Trelawmy she describes herself as looking forward to the day 
when sho should rejoin the angelical spirit of her husband. 
Mr. Trelawny seems to be perfectly right in attributing to 
Shelley's influence while he was living, the higher energy of 
thought and feeling which are observable in her earlier produc* 
tions. There is little in the novels written after his death which 
will bear comparison with the original and powerful conception 
of “Frankenstein/' or the imaginative force of “ Valperga." 
In writing to his daughter in February, 1823, Godwin praises 
highly her Italian novel. “Beatrice is the jewel of the book ; 
not but that 1 greatly admire Euthanasia, the characters of 
Pepi, Binda, and the witch — decisive efforts of original genius.” 
The character of Euthanasia Shelley pronounced a master- 
piece, adding : “ the key-stone of the drama, which is built up 
with admirable art, is the conflict between these passions and 
these principles ; ” the passions and principles, that is, severally 
represented by Castruccio, the enemy of Florence and Italy, 
and by his betrothed bride, Euthanasia, the enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Florentine Republic and Italian libert 3 \ Of the 
character of Beatrice ho says : “ I know nothing in Walter 
Scott’s novels whicli at all approaches to the beauty and sub- 
limity of this creation, I may almost say, for it is perfccily 
original." Whatever abatements we may have to make from 
the liigh estimate of her father and husband, “ Valperga,'^ if 
wo may trust our earliest impression, is assuredly a remarkable 
novel. Accomplished, naturally clever, sympathetic and attrac- 
tive in society, Mary Shelley holds a high place among 
memorable Englishwomen, both in her own right and as the 
wife of Shelley. Her great want, she complains, was a want 
of “ eagle-winged resolution,” as well of the intellectual as of 
the moral nature. The little habits of temper, and possibly of 
fi refined and exacting coquettishness, which Mr. Thornton 
Hunt surmised might have prevented Shelley from acquiring as 
full a knowledge of her as she had of him, may be admitted 
without any essential disparagement of the woman. A some- 
what humorous account of the teasing girl-tyrant's pretty ways, 
which does her no harm, and reflects honour on Shelley's sweet- 
tempered toleration of them, appeared many years ago, in a 
critical journal, and while it confirms in some degree the 
impressions of Mr. Hunt and Mr. Trelawny, may interest and 
amuse the indulgent reader. 
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Mr. Browning, in his ‘ Memorabilia,’ sings: — 

“ ‘ Ah ! did you once see Shelley plain, 

And did he stop and speak to you ? 

And did you speak to him again, 

How strange it seems and new.’ ^ 

“ One who had often seen the young face of the poet, and heard him 
speak, has lately* lain down his life, after a long and honoured course 
of usefulness. Jn 1817, the late Mr. G. F. Furnivall, of Eghani, 
attended Shelley’s wife in her confinement at Great Marlow, and was 
called up to London to see her again in 1819, on her return from the 
Continent. We have often heard Mr. Furnivall speak of Shelley’s 
visits before and after his wife’s confinement, to report progress, as 
the saying is. The poet would walk or row across to Eghani — some 
eighteen miles — jump up on the surgery counter, tell his wife’s state, 
and chat away, refusing always to take anything for refreshment but 
a bowl of milk after his long walk or pull, and looking, as the doctor 
said, more like a boy just from school than a married man. Of 
opposite principles in theology and politics, these two talkers had a 
good many fights, and the doctoi' used to Hatter himself that he once 
cleverly stopped a discussion among Shelley and his friends at Marlow, 
on the justiliabloness of suicide, by producing his case of dissecting 
knives, and saying, ‘ Well, gentlemen, if i\ny of you want to put your 
theory into practice, there are the tools in good order ; set to work.’ 
The subject was forthwith changed. Another matter on which poet 
and doctor could not agree was the treatment of Shelley by his wife. 
Mrs. Shelley used to order her husband about worse than if he had 
been her footman ; and so bullied him that the doctor more than once 
remonstrated with him for standing it. But the poet always quietly 
put the matter aside, and only laughed heartily at the doctor’s advice 
to divide the house between him and his wife on the Irishman’s plan — 

‘ Be Jasus, I’d give lier the outside and kape the inside to meself.’ ” 

The date thus assigned to Mr. Furnivairs second attendance (in 
this vivid portrait of the poet and his young wife), 1819, is 
incorrect, as the Shelleys left England in March, ISIS, never 

again to return. At this time Mrs. Shelley had not attained her 
twentieth year, and the pretty termagancy which the doctor 
would have punished by an Hibernian division of the house, 
"with the reciprocity all on one side,’' was perhaps but u 
piquante pleasantry, and was evidently accepted as such by the 
tolerant poet. 

We must now transport ourselves from Marlow to Pisa. In 
1820, Shelley's cousin and schoolfellow (Captain) MeJwin, then 
returning from India, was invited by him to his house at the 
Bagni di Pisa. When Trelawny first met him, he was, like his 
friend Williams, a lieutenant on half-pay. He had known 


Now about eighteen years ago. 
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Shelley from childhood, and at that time he talked “ of nothing 
but the inspired boy, his virtues and his sufferings/’ His 
“ Shelley Papers'' are introduced by a brief memoir of the poet. 
The more pretentious “Life of Shelley,” though disfigured by 
, gross inaccuracies, contains passages of singular interest. Meil win, 
like his friend Williams, was not “wanting in the accomplish- 
ment of verse.” The first three cantos of the “ Wandering J ew” he 
claims as almost entirely his own. In the manufacture of his 
poetical effusions Shelley used to render him occasional assist- 
ance. “ Sly friend Captain Medwin,” he writes to Mrs. Ollier, 
“ is witli me, and has shown me a poem on Indian hunting, 
which he has sent you to publish. It is certainly a very elegant 
and classical composition, and Qven if it does not belong to the 
highest style of poetry, I should be surprised if it did not 
succeed.” As Medwin was not at Pisa when the encounter 
between the Byron riding-party and the mounted dragoon 
occurred, it fell to Mrs. Slielkiy^s lot to give him some account 
of the incident and its sequel. AVe may premise that the Taaffe, 
so cornplimentarily designated in her letter, was a member of 
Lord Byron's Pistol Club at Pisa; thatTita, one of the most good- 
natured follows Shelley ever saw, but who nevertheless had 
contrived to stab two or three people, was his lordship s valet ; 
and that the younger ])oet, who happened to be mounted on the 
fleetest horse, and who, with his customary fearlessness, had 
crossed and stopped the insolent soldier, was struck on the head 
with the hilt of the sword, and knocked ofi’ his horse, while 
warding the blow from the sharp part of the sabre. Other 
details in the transaction are narrated in Mrs. Shelley’s letter. 

“ DilAR iMedwin, — lOxcusu me that I write instecT-d of Shelley, who 
you know is a very bad correspondent. At Lord Byron’s desire i send 
you the copies of some of the documents concerning the row that 
took place a fortnight ago. You see what a goose Taalfe makes of him- 
self. Ijord B. says that the words he (Taalfe ?) used were : ‘ Shall w’^e 

endure this man’s insolence ?’ Lord B. replied, ‘ No, we will bring 

him to an account.* Masi, after having been in great danger, is now 
recovering, and is to bo removed from Pisa, as he vows deadly revenge. 
.The police here have imprisoned Tita, and the Countess Guiccioli’s 
servant, as suspected of having wounded the serjeant. They have 
been there a fortnight, and no one can guess when they will be 
let out. They are both perfectly innocent. It so happened that 
Madam Guiccioli and I were in the carriage ten paces behind and 
saw the whole ZulFa, and, as you may suppose, were not a little 
frightcmHl. No measures have been taken except with these two 
men; no other person, more particularly none of the gentlemen, have 
been in any degree molested, but have ridden out as usual every day 
since. I say this, because I hear that various reports have been cir- 
culated at Rome concerning the arrest of Lord B., all utterly devoid 
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of foundation. You cannot conceive the part Taaffe played: as you 
may guess from his affidavit, and as I saw with my own eyes, lio kept 
at a safe distance, but fearing to be sent out of Tuscany, he wrote at 
first such a report as embroiled him with Lord Byron, and what between 
insolence and dastard humility (a combination by no means uncommon 
in real life) kept himself in hot water when in fact he had nothiKg 
to lear. 

“ You have of course heard that Mrs. Beauclerk* has removed to 
Florence; Pisa is fast emptying of strangers. Lord B. will, I believe, 
pass the summer in the vicinity of Livorno, but in all probability the 
Williams^ and we shall be at Spezzia. During the last week we have 
suffered greatly from the cold ; winter returned upon us, doubly dis- 
agreeable from our having fostered the agreeable hope that we had 
said a last rivederkt. The country is, liowever, quite green ; the 
blossoms are fading from the fruit trees, and if the wind change wo 
sliall feel summer at last. 

“Shelley has received “Hellas” from England. It is well-printed, 
and with not many faults. Lord B. seems pleased with it. His lord- 
ship has had out Irom England a volume of poems entitled, Dramas 
of the Ancient World;” and by a strange coincidence the author, one 
David Lindsay, has chosen those subjects treated by Lord Byron — 
Cam, the Dehuje. and Sardanapaliis, The two first are treated quite 
differently. Cain begins after the death of Abel, and is entitled “ ^Fhe 
Destiny and Death of Cain.” I mention them because they arc works 
of considerable talent and strength of poetry and expression, although, 
of course, in comparison with Lord Byron, as unlike as short life and 
immortality. This is all the literary news 1 have for you. 

“ 1 am afraid you will be frightened at the immeHsittj of the packets 
I send, but the papers were consigned to us by Lord B., anti his name 
must be our excuse. The affidavits being in lUilian wdll be an excuse 
for you, especially Taaffe’s, who has used, I think, all tlie many advcrl)s 
with which the Italian language is enriched withal. I could not 
prevail on myself to undertake the task of translating and transcribing 
such a rigmarole, especially as I am heartily tired of the whole subject. 
It flooded us at first, but the tide has now made its reflux, leaving the, 
shingles of the mind as dry as ever, with the exception of some anxiety 
on the score of the two prisoners. 

“ Edward i.s quite well. Jane, I fancy, will soon write to you. Our 
little Percy is as blooming as <jver. I hope we shall be favoured with 
a visit on your return nortlnvard. Shelley desires his best reineiii- 
branccs. — Truly yours, 

“Maky W^ SlIliLhKL 

Pisa, April Pi, 1822.” 

The gentleman whose health is so satisfactorily reported on in 
this letter was the well-known friend of Shelley, and perished 

* Mrs. Beanclcrk, a neighbour of Shelley’s family in Sussex, daughter of 
the Duchess of Leinste- \y a second marriage and half-sister of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald — an accomplished woman. — Medwin. 
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with him and the boy Vivian in the sea tragedy off Viareggio, 
Lieutenant Edward Elleker Williams. A sailor at elovoh years 
of age, but detesting the tyranny practised on board men-of- 
war, he quitted the navy, afterwards entered the 8th Dragoons, 
and was sent to India. Defrauded of a portion of his inheritance, 
he sold his commission, married, and resided with his wife in a 
charming yilla on the Lake of Geneva till, as Mr. Trelawny with 
amiable sarcasm informs us, satiated with felicity, they resolved 
to leave it and see how long they could exist in privation and 
discomfort. In the spring of 1821 they crossed the Alps, and 

went direct to the Shelleys* house, the Tre Palazzi, at Pisa. 

Williams was not of the ricling party when the Znjfa took place, 
but on his arrival soon after at the Tro Palazzi he records the 
sequel : “Trelawny had finished his story when Byron came in, 
the Countess fainting on his arm, Shelley sick from the blow, 
Lord Byron and the young Count (Gamba) foaming with rage, 
Mrs. Shelley looking philosophically on this interesting scene, 
and Jane and I wondering what the devil was to come next. 
Taaffe, after having given his deposition, returned with a long 

face, saying that the dragO(*n could not possibly live out the 

night.” Trelawny and Shelley carried arms in self-defence. 
Byron shortly after left Pisa, and tlie dragoon, who had been 
speared by a servant of Byron’s, ortheOambas, with a pitchfork, 
happily recovered from the effects of his wound. 

VVilliams’s most important letters have already been given 
to the world, but here is one to Captain Medwin which carries 
us back to scenes that Shelley loved in the days when he sang — 

“ Our boat is asleep in Serchio’s stream, 

Its sails are folded like thoughts in a dream.” 


“ Mr DEAIf Mldwix, 


“ Villa Poschi Pugnano, 

“Sunday, Juno 3d [1821.] 


“ Day after day we have been expecting you, aiid Jane runs to 
the window whenever the noise of any carriage announces ijs ap- 
[iroacli. T1 i( 3 house we liave got into belongs to one Marchesc 
]*o*schi of Pisa, from which it is situated about 7^ miles, and from 
the bfiths where the Shelleys are. The air from the sea is delightfully 


cooling during the day, and the olive and chestnut groves that grow 
above our heads, up the rnountaiu side, form a refreshing lounge and 
shady retirement for the evening. It is considered the healthiest .spot 
in Italy, and this we have every reason to believe is the case. Your 
room is ready, or rather there is one which 1 wish to Heaven you "would 

come and occupy 1 have got u letter for you, directed with a 

lady’s crow-quill Then there is'the clean and beautiful river 

iSerchio ilowing within a mile of us, where we will bathe and troll 
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now and then. And then there is a canal about five miles’ walk, where 
Shelley has got a small boat, in which I start with Jane to dine there 
to-day, and shall from thence send this letter for to-morrow’s post. 
In short, you will be delighted with Pugriano. From the gardens, 
Jane’s Paradise of Roses, the gate opens into a vineyard, and that slopes 
from the mountain. The walk continues to an olive-grove, and up- 
ward to the broad-leaved luxuriant chestnut wood, where I hope to 
have many an hour’s retreat with you. Come at once.* .... The 
boy tells me that tlie boat is ready, and there is a little breeze getting 
up that 1 must not lose. Jane’s affectionate remembrances and love. 
She is laughing at your melancholy epistles, and says she has a right 
to do so from the good spirits in wdiich you write, for all the bilious 
attack. — Adieu. 

E. Ell. Williams.” 

Williams, like Medwin, courted the Muses, and Slielley aided 
him, as he did Medwin, with his advice. Williams had excel- 
lent natural ability and Shelley’s mental activity “kept his 
brain in constant action.^’ The sanguine tutor thought his 
friend would succeed as a dramatic writer. During the spring, 
says Medwin, he had written a play taken from the interweav- 
ing of two stories of Boccaccio, and Shelley had assisted him 
with an cpithalamium for music, “Night with all thine eyes 
look down.” The poet delighted to see the seeds he had 
sown germinating, pleasantly comparing himself to the sparrow 
educating the young of the cuckoo. The five-act play which 
was the product of his friend s vernal labours, ho praises as “ one 
of the most manly-spirited and natural pieces of writing he ever 
met with, full of observation, and abounding in theatrical effect 
and interest.” If Shelley admired the husband for Iiis talent, 
his enthusiasm and unselfishness, he had an equal admiration 
for the graces and accomplishments of the wife. “I hardly 
know,” he writes to Medwin, “ which I like best, but Jane is your 
favourite.” In the end, liowever, Jane became Shelley's, no 
less than Medwins, favourite. It was Jane to whom Shelley 
proposed, when floating with her and her babies on the beau- 
tiful 4:)ay of Spezzia, to solve the great mystery, by the simple 
but not altogether unexceptionable process of upsetting the 
boat in which they were seated. “Solve the great mystery,” 
cried the lady, rescued by her own address from a watery grave, 
“ why he is the greatest of all mysteries ! Who can predict what 
he will do? Ho is seeking after what we all avoid — Death 
Between Mrs. Williams and Shelley a tender and pure friendship 
grew up, and in her society he found pleasure and consolation. 
“ Williams” ^he writes to Leigh Hunt, in 1822) “is one of the best 
fellows in the wo^d, and Ja;ne his wife a most delightful person, 
who, we all agree, is the exact autotype of the lady I described 
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in ‘The Sensitive Plant/' though this must have been a pure 
unaniicijxited coynition^ as it was written a year before I knew 
her.” “ The Sensitive Plant,” which was thusTecognized as the 
beautiful shadow of which Mrs. Williams was the substance, 
mav be read as a fanciful fairy poem, while yet expressing, to 
bom)w Mrs. Shelley s language, the almost impossible idea that 
those who rise above the ordinary nature of man fade from 
before our imperfect organs, remaining, in their love, beauty and 
delight, in a world congenial to them, whereas we, clogged by 
error, ignorance and strife, see them not till wo arej^litted by 
purification and improvement for their higher state. Here is 
the ideal portrait of the poet s friend : — 

“ There was a power in this sweet place, 

An Eve in this Eden ; a ruling grace 
Which to the flowers did they waken or dream, 

Was as God is to the starry scheme. 

“A lady, the wonder of her kind, 

AVlios(‘ form was upborne by a lively mind 
Which, dilating, had moulded her mien and motion 
Like a soa-Jlower unfolded beneath the ocean, 

“ Tended the garden from morn to even : 

And the meteors of that sublunar lieavcn, 

Like th(‘ lamps of the air when night walks forth, 

Laiigli’d round her footsteps up from tluj earth 1 

“ She had no companion of mortal race, 

But her tremulous breath and her flushing face 
Told, whilst the morn kissed the sleep from her eyes. 

That her dreams were less slumber than Paradise. 

‘‘ As if some bright Spirit for her sweet sake 
Jliid deserted heaven, while the stars were :iwako, 

As if yet around lior ho lingering were, 

Tho' the veil of the daylight concealed him from her 

“ Tier step seemed to pity the grass it prest ; 

You might hear by the heaving of her breast, 

That the coming and going of the wind 
Brought pleasure there and left passion behind. 

“ And wherever her airy footstep trod. 

Her trailing hair from the grassy sod 
Erased its light vestige with shadowy sweep. 

Like a sunny storm c/er the dark green deej). 

“ I doubt not the Jlowers of that garden sweet 
Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet ; 

1 doubt not tliey felt the spirit that came 
From her glowing lingers thro’ all their frame.’’ 
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This exquisite poem, half fancy, half philosophy, was an un- 
conscious celebration of the discovered antitype. Subsequently 
many other of the beautiful offspring of the genius of Shelley 
were dedicated to the of the Rose Garden, near Pisa. It was 
for Jane and Williams alone to see that Shelley sent the quaint 
little poem, “ The Magnetic Lady to her Patient.'* She was 
the Miranda, to whom Ariel gave “ The Slave of Music,*' with 
words worthy of Ariel. For her he wrote “ The Invitation,"' 
*‘The Recollection,'* and ‘‘The Ariette,*' with its fresh and 
dainty structure of verse, and the lovely devotional close, with 
the marginal note too characteristic to be omitted here, though 
already cited by his accomplished biographer and editor, Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti. “ I sat down,** he sighs, “to write some words for an 
Ariette which mright be profane, but it was in vain to struggle 
with the ruling spirit who compelled me to speak of things 
sacred to your and Wilhelm Meister*s indulgence. I commend 
them to your secrecy and your mercy, and will try to do better 
next time.” 

“As the moon’s soft splendour 
O’er the faint cold starlight of henven 
Is thrown, 

So your voice most tender 
To the strings without soul had then given 
Its own. 

“ The stars will awaken, 

Tlio’ the moon sleep a full hour later 
To-night; 

No leaf will be shaken 
While the dews of your melody scatter 
Delight. 

“ Tho’ the sound overpowers, 

Sing again, with your dear voice revealing, 

A tone 

Of soiiie world far from ours, 

Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one.” 

* 

For about two months after the catastrophe at Viareggio, Airs. 
Williams lived with her sorrowing friend at Pisa and Genoa. 
“ They had,” says Mrs. Shelley, “one purse, and joined in misery, 
were for the present joined in life.** About the middle of 
September, 1833, Mrs. Williams left her friend to return to 
England, to he followed in the autumn of the following year by 
her fellow-mourner with her fatherless son. The happier 
fortune whi di, at a later period, she predicted for the friend 
whom she had rejoined is announced in a letter to Mr. Trelawny, 
in which the Cciiege Pylades of Shelley, Air. Jefferson Hogg, a 
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Immoiist, a scholar, and a thinker, but the very antipodes” of 
the poet whom, in his paradoxical photograph of a “ Life,” he 
at once represents and misrepresents, is placed before us, in a 
strong light, but not unpleasing colours. 

“ Kentish Town, Easter Sunday, 1827. 

or f f 

Will this letter find you in your summer isle, my dear Trelawny. 
Yes ! And again and again, I fear my missives will find you there, 
while you defer from spring to autumn, and autumn to spring, your 
long-promised visit. 

“ Your last letter was so truly sad that I long to hoar from you again 
in such a mood as a summer sun may inspire. I never wonder at any 
melancholy in winter time. During the long drear winter wc have 
endured I could well liave streaked sheet after sheet with woe-begone 
reflections. In summer we feel at least that Nature is kind to us, and 
the affection she excites makes us happy in spite of care and sorrow, 
'fhis is to be an eventful summer to us, and I regard with much 
anxiety, 3 ’ct with great hope, the changes it will witness. Jane is 
writing to you and will tell her own tale best. The person to whom 
she unites herself is one of my oldest friends, the early friend of my 
own Shell<*y. It was he who chose to share the honour, as he 
generously termed it, of Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford. And yet 
he is unlike what you may conceive to be the ideal of the best 
friend of Shelley. IIo is a man of talent — of wit; he has sensi- 
bility, and even romance in his disposition, but his exterior is 
composed, and at a superficial glance cold. Ho has loved Jane 
devotedly and ardently ever since she first arrived in England, almost 
flv(; yoar.s ago. At first she was too faithfully attached to the memory 
of Edward, nor was he exactly the being to satisfy her imagination, 
but his sincere and long- tried love has at last gained the day. He is 
by profession a barrister, and thus she will continue to live in England, 
lie lias a private fortune, which is now somewhat embarrassed by 
paying the fortunes of his younger brotlier and sisters on his father’s 
deatli, but in time it will be considerable, and I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing her freed from pecuniary cares and difficulties, able to display 
lier taste and elegance in the way she best likes, creating an abode 
replete with every graceful adornment. Nor will I fear for her in the 
risk she must run when she confides her future happiucss to aUOther’S 
constancy and good principles. lie is a man of honour ; he longs for 
a home, for domestic life, and he well knows that none could make 
such so happy as Jane. He is liberal in his opinions; constant 
in his attachments; if she is happy with liim now, she will bo 
always, for he appreciates her merits, and in everybody’s opinion is 
much improved, softened, and humanized by his intercour.se with 
her. ... We shall remove from here in the summer, for of course 
we shall still continue near each other, and I as ever must derive my 

only pleasure and solace from her society Shelley’s only brother, 

a young man about twenty-one, has lately married, in Ireland. I am 
to see him when he comes to London, but have small expectations of 
reaping good from his visit. 
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“ The writing to which dear Hunt alluded, is a mention of you in an 
article in a magazine some time ago. I have not space here to copy 
it, but in it he says — ^ The writer of this article had a sudden and 
short intimacy with Mr. Trclawny before iie went to Greece, but 
under such circumstances which fas] cram the I'cclings of many years into 
one, and make a brief acquaintance look old. No man could play a 
nobler or manlier part than Mr. Trelawny did undcir those circum- 
stances, and wlieii the writer heard of his alleged defection from the 
cause of liberty he laughed it to scorn.’ 

Poor darling Hunt ! my heart bleeds for him, and I dare not look 
forward with regard to him, but I must not make uncertain ill-news 
travel so far. He deserves all possible good, but this is a hard world, 
and he is treated ill on all sides in every way by God and man; and 
alas! all can I do is to watch and weep over the progress of the evil. 
The papers to-day said that Lord Cochrane had arrived in Greece, 
which I trust will save it. The steam-vessel built here lias burst and 
is destroyed, so much for many thousands of Greek debt. The state 
of public affairs is in the highest degree interesting. Canning, by a 
eoup-de-main, got himself named Prime Minister, on which tlie 
high Tories resigned, and to-day avc have news that Canning and 
the moderate Whigs have coalesced. This I think is good news for 
Greece, for they are all liberal, and Brougham I am sure is favourable 
to their pause. A contradiction apjmars to-day concei-ning the Greek 
vessel. They say she sails remarkably well.” 

Leigh Hunt, of whom Mrs. Shelley speaks in such alfectionate 
terms, was one whose ardent sympathy with the cause of human 
amelioration had endeared him to Shelley. When the bitter 
philippic, against the Prince Regent, in the Kj'ifnunrr news- 
paper was avenged by the prosecution and condemnation of the 
editor and his brother John to two years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 1,000, Shelley, boiling with indignation at the liorrible 
injustice and tyranny of the sentence, advised that a subscrip- 
tion should at once be made. During Leigh Hunt's subsequent 
residence at Hampstead, Shelley often came to see him, occa- 
sionally staying several days at his house, delighting in the 
natural broken ground and fresh air, swimming his paper boats 
on the pond in the Vale of Health, and playing at ‘‘ frightful 
creatures” with his son Thornton. Shelley’s practical liberality 
to the author of “ Rimini and The Legend of Florence,^’ is 
well known ; and his high appreciation of the man whom he 
regarded as gentle, honourable, innocent, and brave, above all 
whom he had entered in his list of friends, is recorded in the 
dedication to the “ Cenci.'’ Among the Trelawny Relics we find 
three letter- Vvritten .by Leigh Hunt. The first attests the 
generous disposition of Mr. Trelav^ny, and the creditable hesita- 
tion of his corrv -pendent ; the second comments on the Ihcn 
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recent death of Lord Jiyron, and is addressed to !Mr. Trelawny. 

We give extracts only : 

“ On board the Jlerndefi* Genoa. 

. “Albano, July 14, 1823. 

“ Thanks, many thanks, for your kind olTer which Mary was too 
good-9iatured to conceal from me. But I cannot accept it. No. 1 
will take the money when I feel it in justice due to me, but I will 
not take it from a generous man who has already but loo little to 
spare.” 

“II. “Florence, May 12, 1821. 

“ All I can tell you 

is that our logitimuto (piecti, the ("ountess of Albany, is dead, and that 
nine hundred persons arc taid to have been nipped off in Florence in 
one month this last winter, owing to the severity of the season. Have 
you had anything strange in Greece? Yes, one, the death of Lord 
Byron. Strange as it was, 1 could not hear of it without emotion. I 
often fancy the meeting between him and dear Shelley in the next 
world, and how the latter has enlightened him on a variety of matters, 

of whicli his frank and his spoiled nature kept him ignorant 

Little Henry very often imitates you to the life as you stalk r)ut of a 
room, saying before he goes, ‘I’m Mr. Lawny f .... 1 used to wonder 
when I saw the yellow [?] Italian indolence, how it was tiial the 
old Bomans comiuered the world, till I found that olives 'were not 

brought into Italy but two liundj-cd years after Kome was a State 

I have derived iniieh plcasuri' from reading A 1 was inclined 

to jok(^ on him, and cut him u]) in the lirst and second volumes, but 
in the third he cut me up and made mo cry.’’ 

The story, \Nliidi Leigh Hunt here tells us drew tears from bis 
eyes, is twice noticed by Shelley. He pronounced it in a letter 
written to bis wife from Rimini, a very powerful and entertain- 
ing novel, and fancied that Byron might have taken his idea of 
some of the cantos of Hon Juan from a story which was once 
at least a faithful picture of the manners of the Greeks. 

The death of Lord Byron, on which Leigh Hunt touches in 
this letter, took place at Missolonghi, on the afternoon of the 
19th of April, 1824. On the 2nd of May his remains, 
temporarily deposited in the Church of St. Nicholas in that 

dismal swamp, ' were transferred to Zante, and thence in the 

brig f Ionia to England. After lying two days in State in the 

house of Sir Edward Knatchbull, in Great George Street, West- 
minster, they were conveyed to Nottingham to find their last 
resting place in the village church of Hucknell. The funeral 
procession sot out on Monday, 12t}i of July. “Leaving West- 


* A vessel chartered by Byron, and which conveyed him and Trelawny to 
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minster,” says his friend and biographer, Thomas Moore, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, attended by most of his lordship’s 
personal friends, and by the carriages of several persons of rank;, it 
proceeded through various streets of the metropolis towards the 
North liOad. At Pancras Church the ceremonial of the proces- 
sion being at an end the carriages returned; and the hears^con- 
tinued its way by slow stages to Nottingham.” It was in the 
churchyard of St. Pancras that, ten years before, Godwin’s 
daughter, Mary, then a girl of sixteen, had listened, by her 
mother’s grave, to the eloquent and persuasive words of Shelley. 
Now a widow of twenty-four, she watched the hearse that bore 
the body of Pyron, as it passed lier window, going up Highgate 
Hill. Her husband had recognized in Byron's last volume finer 
poetry than had ajjpeared in England since the publication of 
“ Paradise Kegained,” and had, in Adonais,'^ saluted the poet as 
‘‘The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame over his living head like 
heaven is bent.” Tlie sight of the hearse recalled the old com- 
panionship and the old kindness, after Shelley’s death, of one 
whom yet she could scarcely call a friend. A few days after she 
had witnessed this melancholy spectacle, we find her reviving, in 
a letter to Trelawny, the many memories which the incident had 
evoked. 

‘‘July 28th, 1824, Kentish Town, 

“ So, dear Trelawny, you remember still poor Mary Shelley — thank 
you for your remembrance, and a thousand thanks for your kind 
letter. It is as delightful to feel that absence does not diininisli 
your affection, excellent warm-hearted friend, remnant of our happy 
days, of my vagabond life in beloved Italy, our companion in pros- 
perity, our comforter in sorrow. You will not wonder that tlio 
late loss of Lord B. makes me cling with greater zeal to those 
dear friends who remain to me. He could hardly be called a 
friend, but connected with him in a thousand ways, admiring his 
talents, and with all bis faults feeling affection for him, it went to my 
heart when the other day the hearse that contained his lifeless Ibrm, a 
form of beauty, which in life I often delighted to behold, passed my 
window going up Highgate Hill, on his last journey to the last seat of 
his ancestors. Your account of his last moments was infinitely 
interesting to me.” 

After six years' residence in the divine climate of Italy, Mrs. 
Shelley felt painfully the gloom and depressing influence of our 
ungenial English weather. In the following letter to Mr. 
Trelawny, then in the Ionian Islands, dated the 20th March, 
1826, she writes ; — 

.... I wish I were with you at Cephalonia ! I Avish I was under 
the blue Ionian sky I Since 1 have been in England we have not been 
tormented by any immense cold, but the damp, and rain, and chill, 
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have been sufficient to imprison me more than my Italian habits can 
bear with any patience. Hunt ia delighted with fogs, and has already 
learnt to call it a line day when it does not rain ; a lesson 1 have 
hardly got by head and by no means by heart yet. He lives at Highgate 
Plill, some two miles off. I do not see him very often, because he has 
his^own circle nearer him than I am. As yet the sharer of all my 
wanderings and mishaps is Jane, and Jane only. I wonder if you 
will make one of us, easing half our pains, merely by your presence, as 
we, frightened hares, take to our earths, after a nightly visit, a rare 
visit, to a theatre. I wonder if you wdll assist to dissipate the 
melancholy spell that at present holds mo in its dreary grasp ’* 

Three years after the date of this letter to Trelawny we find 
Mrs. Shelley turning her thoughts to the preparation of a life of 
her husband, but postponing the actual execution of the under- 
taking. Of all the friends of Shelley she was undoubtedly the 
best qualified for the task. Unfortunately only a few fragments 
of “ The Life'* were left, embodied in the graphic, but distorting, 
narrative of his ingenious biographer, Mr. Jefferson Hogg. A 
sentence in her letter indicates that Mr. Trelawny then meditated 
a record of the strange and “moving incidents^* of his own life, 
fancifully pictured in the “ fascinating “ Adventures of a 
Younger Son.'* 

“London, April, 1829, 

“ My dkau Tuelawnv, — (Then at Florence) — Your letter reminded 
mo of my misdeed of omission, and of not writing to you as 
I ought, and it assured me of your kind thoughts in that happy 
land, where as angels in heaven, you can afford pity to us Arctic 
islanders. It is too bad, is it not, that when such a paradise 
docs exist as fair Italy, one should be cl mined here. Without the 
inlliction of much absolutely cold weatlier, I have suffered a most 
ungenial winter ; winter it is still. A cold cast Avind has prevailed for 
the last six weeks, making exercise in the open air a positive punish- 
ment. This is truly English ! Half a page about the weather I But 
here this subject has every importance. Is it fine, you guess I am 
happy, and enjoying myself. Is it, as it always is, you knoAV that one 
is fighting against a domestic enemy which saps the very foundation 
of pleasure. 

• “lam glad that you are occupying yourself, and hope that your two 
friends will not cease urging you till you really put to paper the 
strange Avild adventures you recount so well. With regard to the 
other subject — ^you may guess, my dear friend, that I have often 
thought, often done more than think, on the subject. There is 
nothing I shrink from more fearfully than publicity. I have too 
much of it, and, what is worse, I am forced by my hard situation to 
meet it in a thousand ways. Could you write my husband^s life, 
without naming me, it were something, but even then I should be 
terrified at rousing the slumbering voice of the public. Each critique, 
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each mention of your book, might drag me forward. Nor indeed is 
it possible to write Shelley’s life in that way. Many men have his 
opinions. None fearlessly and conscientiously act on them as he did. 
It is his act that marks him, and that (unfinished in MS.) you know 
me or you do not, in which case I will tell you what I am — a silly 
goose— who far from wishing to stand forward to assert myself in gny 
way, now that I am alone in the world, have but the desire to wrap 
night and the obscurity of insignificance around me. This is weak- 
ness, but I cannot help it. To be in print, the subject of men^s 
observations, of the bitter hard world’s commentaries, to be attacked 
or defended ; this ill becomes one who knows how little she possesses 
worthy to attract attention, and whose chief merit, if it is one, is 
a love of that privacy which no woman can emerge from without 
regret. Shelley’s life must be written. I hope one day to do it 
myself, but it must not be published now. There arc too many con- 
cerned, to speak against him. It is still too sore a subject. Your 
tribute of praise, in a way that cannot do harm, can be introduced 
into your own life. But, remember, I pray for omission, for it is not 
that you will not bo too kind, too eager to do me more than justice.* 
But I only seek to be forgotten.” 

“ Claire has written to you.* She is about to return to Germany. 
She will, I suppose, explain to you the inconveniences that make her 
return to the lady she was before with not desirable. Slie will go to 
Carlsbad, and the baths will be of great service to her. Her lioalth is 
improved, though very far from restored. For myself I am as usual 
well in health, occupied and longing for summer, when I may enjoy 
the peace that alone is left mo. I am another person under the genial 
influence of the sun. I can live unrepining, with no other enjoyment 
but the country, made bright and cheerful by its beams. Till then I 
languish. Percy is quite well ; he grows very fast and looks very 
healthy. 

“ It gives me great pleasure to hear from you, dear friend ; so write 
often. I have now answered your letter, though I can hardly call 
this one, so you may very soon expect another. Take care of your- 
self. How are your dogs ? Have you given up all idea of shooting ? 
I hear Medwin is a great man at Florence, so Pisa and economy are 
«at an end. — Yours, M. S. 

“ Edward John Trelawny, Esq., 

, Forma in Posta, Firenze.” 

Laying aside the letters of Mrs. Shelley, Trelawny and Leigh 
Hunt, we take up one from the pen of Mr. John Gisborne. The 
Shelleys had made the acquaintance of the Gisbornes at Leghorn 

* Miss Claixmont, the daughter of Godwin’s second wife, the half-sister of 
Maiy Shelley, and the mother of Byron’s Allegra. Claire was accomplished 
and of “brilliant appearance, though not regularly handsome a brunette, 
with dark hair and ejes. We liod her with Mrs. Shelley at Spezzb in April, 
1822, being about twenty-eight years of age. She died, a convert to the 
Homan Catholic faith, not very long ago. 
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in 1818. The lady had been a favourite with Godwin in her 
younger days. Shelley discovered in her a woman of profound 
accomplishments and refined taste, but the antipodes of enthu- 
siasm. With Mrs. Gisborne he read Spanish, and he tells us of the 
delight which ho derived while inhabiting the divine bay,” 
iif reading the starry dramas of Calderon, as well as that which 
he felt while listening to the most enchanting music. Of his 
correspondent, Mr. Gisborne, he thought less favourably. “ Mr. 
Gisborne,” he whispers to Peacock, “ is a man who knows I cannot 
tell how many languages, and has read almost all the books you 
can think of ; but all that they contain seems to be to his mind 
what water is to a sieve. His liberal opinions are altogether the 
reflection of Mrs. Gisborne’s. Do not let him know that I think 
him stupid. Indeed, perhaps, I do him an injustice.” The 
clever and witty author of Maid Marian” and ‘‘ Headlong Hall,” 
thought Shelley s misgiving justified. He found the master of 
many languages and many books an agreeable and well-informed 
man. 

In 1820, during their absence in England, the Shelleys tenanted 
the Gisbornes’ house in Leghorn, the poet converting the workshop 
of HenryRevely,the son of Mrs. Gisborne by a former marriage, into 
a study. It was from this house that Shelley addressed to her the 
poetical epistle with which we are all familiar ; and it was in its 
neighbourhood, “ while wandering among the lanes whose myrtle 
hedges were the bowers of the fireflies,” that he listened to the 
carolling of the skyLark, to reproduce it in one of his immortal 
melodics. At this period, and later still, his new friends were 
not prospering, and Shelley, delighted at the idea of introducing 
steam navigation into the Gulf of Lyons, started the project of 
a boat to ply between Marseilles and Leghorn. The construction 
of the boat was entrusted to young Revoly, “a most amiable 
person, with great talents as a mechanic and engineer,” on the 
generous understanding that the pecuniary profit possibly accruing 
from the enterprise was to ho enjoyed by him alone. Disap- 
pointed as he was at the abandonment of the project, when a 
jaew policy led them to quit Italy, Shelley boro with perfect 
serenity the frustration of his hope and the loss of his money, 
exhibiting the most generous forbearance towards his defaulting 
friends. On their return to England he continued to take 
the greatest interest in their welfare. He reminded them in his 
letter of April, 1822, of the fall in the value of funded property, 
counselling them not to confide and invite a second blow, but to 
invest in English land, and reside on it. To this advice Mr. 
Gisborne alludes. Frankfort, whose anti-sacerdotal antipathies 

ho commemorates, was a workman in Revely’s employ. The 

Greek words occurring at the commencement of the letter form 

B a 
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part of the hopeful motto of the Hellas — I am the prophot of 
prosperous contests/* and are taken from a chorus of the “ (Edipus 
Coloneus"* of Sophocles. Shelley appears to have had a great liking 
for themotto^forhe bogged Peacock toget him two seals engraved, 
having a dove with outspread wings for a device, and around it 
the words in the original Greek, of which we have given a litef al 
translation. We have omitted from Mr. Gisborne’s letter a long 
description of a picture by Mulready, who had seen the poet and 
declared it was simply impossible to paint his portrait — he was 
so beautiful ! The picture which excited Mr. Gisborne’s enthu- 
siastic admiration was entitled the “ Convalescent” — a wounded 
soldier. In it, says the correspondent of Shelley, the pencil of 
the painter seems to have effected what the pen of Shakespeare 
alone was capable of. 

“ London, 31 May, 1822. 

“ My dear Shelley, — I congratulate you on the departure of the 
Hunts, and I hope they will reach their destination without the liin- 
drancG of any further disaster.* Hogg foretold that they would not 
sail again, but he has proved a false prophet. I begin to find that he 
is more inclined and more ready to prophesy evil than good, fiavTevs'\ 
KOK&v, I must declare, however, in favour of this evil prophet, that 
he is the only person we now see in whose company I take delight. 
Whenever he is with us his wit affords us continual amusement. He 
is the most intensely irreligious person I ever knew. Henry had a 
workman (you, perhaps, remember Frankfort) who had an equal 
hatred of the priesthood, and the effects of his hatred was his banish- 
ment from France, for on asking him why he did not return to tliat 
country to settle his affairs, he replied “ Ah, mon Dieu ! e’est parccque 
j’ai’tuc un pr6tre.” Hogg often expresses a desire to kill some of these 
holy men, but as he is a philosopher, the weapon he would use is his 
contemptuous scorn, which he thinks no angry, high-fed churchman 
could resist for more than a few weeks. 

“ The beginning of the Hellas is extremely beautiful in its throbbing 
alternations of love and liberty. The part where Ahasuerus is intro- 
duced is novel and impressive, but the poem in general is thought to 
be too long in proportion to the interest which it contains. It excited 
me strongly on the first reading, and had I written my sentiments to 
you upon it at that moment, I should have had much more to say 
than I have at present, for the din and confusion of London, and various 
circunistaiices which tend to deaden my feelings and stupify my under- 
standing, are all of a nature to obliterate too speedily the lovely images 
which your poetry awakena I am very sorry that I cannot see your 
translations from Faust. Why will you not at once resolve to trans- 
late the whole ? It depends upon you alone to transfer the soul of 


* See “ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt/* cb. xvii., for the account of his 
voyage to Italy, 
f So in the original. 
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that wonderful and unique production into our language. Coleridge 
is now become incapable of the undertaking, nor would he, indeed, 
ever have had courage enough to give it entire to the world. Are 
those which you have the original German etchings ? Coleridge had 
seen both, and he assured us that the originals were beyond comparison 
m8re beautiful and perfect than the English copies. I shall endeavour 
to procure the “ Magico Prodigioao,” which, till you mentioned it, I 
had never heard of. I read “ Adonais” again and again, and always 
with strange delight. I am also a great admirer of the “ Epipsychidion” 
from its extraordinary passion and fervour. What are you at present 
engaged in ? And how are your works to be published in future? 
Ollier will print them, and whenever he can be compelled to be 
explicit will send you a bill for the expenses. This is the beginning 
and end of all transactions with them, for I have every reiison to 
suspect that, as matters now stand, they are rather inclined to suppress 
your works than to circulate them. Something must bo done. I 
cannot procure your account, though during the last three months, 
whenever 1 have seen either of them, they have promised to send it to 
me the name day. The “ Memoirs of Lord Byron,” published by 
Colbourne &, Co., have been out a few days. I hope it is too bad and 
too rascally a work to do any harm. * The Pisa circle is treated out- 
rageously. You, the Pylades of the noble lord, are said, after a public 
profession of atheism in Switzerland, to be at this time circulating 
works which you dare not publish, and which no bookseller would 
have tho hardihood publicly to sell. This latter scandal arises, no 
doubt, from the manner of publishing, and afterwards withdrawing 
the “ Epipsychidion” and from your recent publication known to 
have been printed, and which has never been publicly announced. Sir 
W. Scott’s new novel is out, but I have not yet had time to look at it. 

“ Varley jjredicts that Lord Byron is on the eve of many turmoils, 
and that the period of his disquietude will be of some duration. He 
regrets that he docs not know the precise hour of his birth, which 
would enable him to predict to the minutest details everything which 
will befall him. We perfectly agree with you as to the inexpediency 
of keeping money in the funds 

“ Henry is just returned from Cornwall, and is in raptures with 
that country. 1 le sees many prospects of employment in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mines, and the great works which are being carried 
* on throughout that most active district. His wish is that we should 

ttransfer ourselves thither, which we are much inclined to do A 

small grass farm, the learned tell us, inexperienced as we are, we could 

easily manage, and by personal interference derive therefrom reasonable 

interest for our money Some amusement and occupation would 

accrue from the management of our little concerns ; and as an endless 
resource against ennui, 1 am provided with some very efficient Greek 
folios which the din of London and various annoyances of a nature to 
make the mind wither scarcely allow me the consolation to look into. 
Tell me what you think of our project, and suggest any better and 
safer mode of saving our property and ourselves from tho ruin which 
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threatens us. On Wednesday last Henry received his silver medal 
from the hands of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, who said some obliging 
things to him in presenting it. The managers of Drury Lane gave up 
the theatre to the Society on the occasion, and it was brilliantly illu- 
minated at mid-day. The concourse was numerous, and every part 
of the theatre overflowing. The weather has been hot during tke 
spring, indeed both winter and spring have been nearly equal to those 
seasons in Italy, both for warmth and sunshine. Our affectionate 
regards to Mrs. Shelley, and kindest remembrances to the Wil- 
liamses.*^ J. G.” 

, The last available letter preserved in the time-honoured reli- 
quary of Mr. Trelawny was addressed to the poet by his father- 
in-law sixty-five years ago. In his recent biography of Mr. 
James Mill, Dr. Alexander Bain observes : Among the advo- 
cates of progress, at the epoch under review, a distinguished 
place must be assigned to William Godwin. His great work, 
‘Political Justice,’ came out in 1793. It was a splendid 
ideal or political romance, and may fitly be compared to the 
‘Republic’ of Plato. It set people thinking, made them dis- 
satisfied with the present state of things. It was the basis 
of Shelley s creed.^’ The philosopher, finding that the young 
poet, on his introduction to Mary, was much more disposed to 
talk with the daughter than with the father, interrupted their 
earnest converse with no very gracious comments on the poems 
which Shelley had submitted to his judgment. “ AVhat it por- 
tended,’^ exclaimed the irritated critic, “ I could not discover, 
except that poetry is not your vocation. You should write prose 
— prose is your forte"' A letter expressing similar sentiments 
was given by Mrs. Shelley to a truer appreciaior of Shelley’s 

muse— Trelawny himself. Godwin, it seems, had suggested that 

Shelley should antedate his inheritance by raising money in 
'post-obit bonds, and satisfied him entirely as to the expediency 
of the measure. “ The poet,” adds Trelawny, “ always prepared 
for martyrdom, assented, and Godwin found the ready means of 
executing the project.’^ This information helps us to understand 
the money negotiations referred to in the letter. The Longdill, 
who is mentioned in it, was Shelley’s legal adviser at the timQ 
of Lord Eldon’s decree depriving him of his children, on account 
of ** the alleged depravity of the religious and moral opinions in 
which he designed bringing them up.” The reference to Shelley’s 
health was occasioned by a statement in a letter which he had 
written to his father-in-law. He had an idea that be was suffer- 
ing from a decisive pulmonary attack ; and, even if he erred in 

* The letter on the outside the postmark Sarzana, and is addressed, 

Percy B. Shelley, ^sq’., Villa Magni, Lerici. 
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his diagnosis^ there ccgi be no doubt of the sincerity of his con- 
viction. Hogg, while declaring his general health was good, 
allows that he suffered occasionally from certain painful 
infirmities. Medwin, Leigh Hunt, and Mrs, Shelley all testify 
to^the reality of his sufferings. In the critique which Shelley 
had written on “ Mandeville/’ he pronounced Godwin^s ^‘Poli- 
tical Justice” the first moral system explicitly founded on 
the negativeness of Eights and the positiveness of Duties. 
“ Mandeville” itself is said to embody the genuine doctrines of 
this system, “ presented in one perspicacious and impressive 
river,* and clothed in such enchanting melody of language,” as to 
recall the lines of Milton on the charm and music of divine philo- 
sophy. Godwin was so delighted with the panegyric of his 
young admirer, that he lost no time in communicating it to the 
world. 

“ Skinner Street, Doc. 9, 1817. 

“ ]\[y DKAH SiiELLEV, — I was greatly interested by your letter of 
Sunday, which is much the kindest I ever received from you. I was 
particularly gratified by the critique it contained of Mandeville. You 
will, perhaps, be surprised to see it in print in the Morning Cht'onicle^ 
but J thought it much too good to bo lost. With many men I should 
have judged it incumbent upon me not to have put a private letter in 
print without their consent, but you know so little terror of the ordeal 
of tlie preSvS that I ventured to consider the ceremony of a previous 
consent an unnecessary ceremony. Forgive me ! 

“ 1 am extremely anxious to hear further about your health. I 
hope that by this time you have had reason to think that you have 
been too much alarmed. To-day is a fine day ; the temperature is 
still mild, and for my part I see little reason in that respect to covet 
Italian br(3ezes and Italian skies. 

“ I bilYC) (Igreeably to your direction^ signified to Richardson my 
willingness that he should proceed. I believe that his client Iias the 
money ready, but whctlier any obstacle of a fatal cast will arise in the 
course of the negotiation, I will not take upon me to pronounce. I 
conceive, therefore, that we must not drop either Evans or Longdill ; 
I am wholly unable to divine what Longdill is about ; his advance of 
^ money from his own friends has all the air of seriousness. I should 
recommend you, if he gives you no answer, to press him with letter 
hpon letter till he docs. 

‘‘ I have read a considerable portion of “ Laon and Cythna,” and I 
am sorry to say that my feeling is that I do not understand it. Yet 
when you condescend to discard the language of the gods, and to talk 
the language of men, nobody expresses himself better. Your critique 
of “ Mandeville” is admirable. Your paper to the Lord Chancellor on 
the subject of matrimony is a masterpiece. The great mistake you 
fall into is supposing that you can enter on the sublitaest of all occu- 


* Evidently a misprint. See Shelley’s works. Chatto & Windus. 
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pations, the instruction of your species, without an apprenticeship. 
Descend from your clouds ; write vigorously as to logic, to analogies, 
to the most perspicuous schemes of phraseology. One of your great 
strongholds is taste ;• write a fresh volume of criticism upon some 
eminent poetical production or productions. This is not much ; this 
is logical matter. But it will serve to break your Pegasus •^'of 
his dangerous curvettings and rouddes and endeavours to leap six 
planets at once. Be sober, be clear, be perspicuous. Your ‘‘ Laon 
and Cythna” is like a tremendous thunderstorm, in the dimmest night ; 
the flashes of lightning are perfectly dazzling to the reader ; he thinks 
he sees something, but upon reflection finds he sees nothing and can 
give no account of it. Forgive me for this harshness and plain deal- 
ing. After all I may be wrong, but 1 can only relate to you my own 
sensations and my own impressions. • 

** P. B. ShelJey, Esq., Marlow, Bucks.” 

Happily for us, Shelley's quiet confidence in his own powers 
did not depend on the verdict of his correspondent. His patient 
strength and force of will made him proof against all discourage* 
ment. Even Godwin could not turn him from his purpose, nor 
did he feel any resentment at the unfavourable criticism of his 
poetry or the extraordinary demands on his estate. The esteem 
and admiration he felt for the author of Political J ustice/’ 
continued to tho last, though, as appears from the restored 
reading in the Letter to Maria Gisborne,’' he had detected in 
his guide, philosopher, and friend evidence of declining worth 
or power. You will see, he says to his accomplished friend in 
London : — 

“ That which was Godwin, greater none than he 
Tho’ fall’n on evil times. Yet will he stand 
Among the spirits of our age and land 
Before the great Tribunal of To-come, 

The foremost, while Rebuke stands pale and dumb.'’ 

If Shelley over-rated the talent of Godwin, Godwin grossly 
under-rated the genius of his son-in-law. Godwin could appre- 
ciate the clean tablecloth poetry, very admirable in its way, of 

the century in which he was bora ; for the poetry of the new 

century, with its tumultuous ,enthusiasm, its fiery passion, its 

S antheistic adoration, its metrical and rhythmical peculiarities, 
e had no appreciative faculty. The Revolt of Islam,'’ which 
he criticized with so little sympathy and discrimination, originally 
called ^'Laon and Cythna, or the Revolution of the Golden 
City," is no doubt intrinsically faulty. It is incoherent, unreal, 
wanting in concentration, in directness of purpose, in intellectual 
grasp, auvl, above all, in human interest. Godwin’s criticism has 
truth in it^but truth so distorted that it looks very unlike truth. 
This gorgeous and troubled vision of ''The Nineteenth Century" 
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is an ideal representation of the disturbing movement of the age, 
a bright yet blurred picture of the new life that had come into 
a bewildered world, a somewhat wild protest against the social 
and political injustice, against cruel and blinding superstition, 
agai|ist world-old prejudice and theological bigotry. It is a 
poet s proclamation of a noble destiny for mankind : an attempt 
to assert human rights and affirm human duties, to open a path 
to a higher life, to sweeter manners and fairer laws. While 
listening with deference and self-suspicion to Godwin's censure 
of his poem, Shelley modestly indicated his conviction of its 
merits. It is, he says, a genuine picture for his own mind, 
much of it written with the same feeling, as real although not 
so prophetic as the communications of a dying man. He is 
conscious, however, of the imperfections of his work. There is, he 
concedes, an absence of that tranquillity which is the source and 
sign of real power. But with this and every other critical de- 
duction the lievolt of Islam'^ remains a memorable achievement. 
The moral grace of the dedicatory lines ; the magnificent descrip- 
tion of the combat between the Serpent and the Eagle, the 
Spirit of Good and the Spirit of Evil, in the first canto ; the 
lovely picture of Cythna, in her infantine beauty, and of the 
enthusiasm which afterwards animated her to join her efforts 
with Laon for the deliverance of mankind ; the prevision of that 
later conception of the loftier position and the indispensablcness of 
her co-operation with man in all movements towards a higher 
life, the bursts of exalted poetic rapture as in the passage of 
the “ Return of the Meteor,^^ in the sixth book ; effusions of fine 
thought and tender feeling as at the close of the ninth ; calm 
description, as of the old man with the boat, the shadowy type 
of Shelley s Eton friend Dr. Lind in the fourth canto, or as of 
the voyage, at the conclusion of the poem, of Laon and Cythna 
and the plumed seraph-child, to the mysterious land past the 
ocean which girds the pole where the illustrious dead are con- 
gregated in the temple of the Spirit of good ; the many exquisite 
settings of fancy and sentiment scattered through the poem — all 
this magic of delineation, all this intense utterance of lofty 
thought and feeling, clothed in words which reveal a wonderful 
mastery of language, and throb with rhythmical pulsation, and 
vibrate with melodious resonance — the assured credentials of a 
born singer ; all this prodigality of beauty, music, and power — 
should have convinced Godwin that he had before him, in spite 
of the too luxuriant diction, and dreamy conception of the work, 
not merely the promise but the performance, however incomplete, 
of a genuine and royal poet. 

With all its imperfections of thought and structure, the 
Revolt of Islam” must be considered as a great advance on 
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its portentous predecessor Queen Mab.*^ This iconoclastic 
production^ the oflfepring of Shelley's precocious genius* is a 
vehement assault on conventional morality and traditional 
belief. A protest against the established religion^ it is never- 
theless an intensely religious poem. If it recognizes no extra- 
mundane creative power, it affirms the beneficent activity of 
a universal spirit in Nature; it teaches devotion to human 
welfare, reverence for human worth, and picturing the inde- 
pendence of the soul on the bodily organism, it sees in death 
a gate which leads to azure isles and beaming skies and happy 
regions of eternal hope."’ If it attacks Christianity, it is not its 
ethical element but its superstitious dogma which is the object 
of its assault. The poet's really unjust treatment of the Christian 
Faith consists in an ignorant disregard of its historical, ethical, 
and aesthetic influence. For the rest, though immature in 
theory, indiscriminate in censure, declamatory in tone and, some- 
times conventional in diction, it contains many fine passages 
and some just and acute thoughts. Were its literary merit 
inferior to what we conceive it to be, and we think that both 
the author and his recent critics undervalue it, it would still bo 
welcome to us as the inaugural poem of a series in which Shelley 
appears clad no less in the prophet"s garb than in the poet's 
singing robe. In “ Queen Mab,” ai in “ The Revolt of Islam,” 
“Prometheus Unbound" and “Hellas," there is the same 
distinctive unity of purpose, the same inspiring sense of a lofty 
mission, as of a poetic Socrates, the same daring assertion of 
human right, the same unquenchable belief in human progress. 

To characterize all Shelley's poems is no part of our present 
task. Recent criticism, however, provokes and justifies vindi- 
cation and comment, and our purpose will be sufficiently fulfilled if 
we limit objection or remonstrance to three of Shelley’s poems 
— the “ Prometheus, the “ Cenci'^ and the “Epipsychidion.^' 

• The “ Prometheus Unbound,^' completed in the spring of 1819, 
was written in great part “ on the mountainous ruins of the Baths 
of Caracalla, among the flowery glades and thickets of odori- 
ferous blossoming trees.” So written, it has in it all the vigorous 
waking of the spring, all the luxuriance and radiance of the life 
of the soul which had its external counterpart in the new life of 
Nature, drenching with it the spirits even to intoxication,” Its 
conception, its language, its execution — all bear traces of the 
voluptuous vitality of the season. 

« ** Averse from a catastrophe so feeble as that of reconciling the 
champion with the oppressor of mankind," Shelley remoulded 
the old fable, so as to sustain the moral interest. The ingenuity 


♦ Commenced July, 1812. Shelley was born August, 1792. 
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with which he compasseR bis end is elaborate. In part he adheres 
to the requirements of the traditional narrative. He retains 
Hercules as the mechanical agent of the release ; he recognizes 
Thetis as the throned wife of Jupiter, but invests her only 
with a mystical existence as the bright image of eternity/^ and 
he solves the enigma of the legend and effects the deliverance 
of Prometheus, in a daringly original way. The Spirit of 
Eternity, a primaeval indeterminate Power, has, in accordance 
with classical precedent, a mysterious realm from whose mighty 
portal the oracular vapour issues, which men call by the various 
names of truth, virtue, love, genius, and joy. Through this 
portal Panthea and Asia descend to the song of spirits, drawn 
downward by the enchanted eddies of sweet sound to the cave 
of the dread Demogorgon. A veiled form is seen sitting on the 
ebon throne under which lies curled up the snake-like doom of 
Jupiter. It has neither limb nor outline, yet it possesses a 
potential vitality. It is a mighty darkness, yet we feel that it is 
alive. As the indefinable image of Eternity it exists in the 
Underworld, whore dwell the shadows of all forms that think 
and live, and notably that of Demogorgon, “ a tremendous gloom,*' 
and of Jupiter, the supreme tyrant, on his throne of burning 
gold. In the third act this inorganic being, this indeterminate 
darkness, is invested with living limbs. He owes his existence 
to Jupiter, who welcomes in him the awful spirit that shall 
trample out the spark of that unextinguished fire, the soul of 
man. J upiter explains that on his union with Thetis “ two 
mighty spirits mingling made a third mightier than either, as 
yet unrevealed but ever awaiting its incarnation.*' At this 
moment the destined hour arrives, and the chariot which bears 
this dreadful Might, now clothed with ever-living limbs, is heard 
thundering up Olympus. Demogorgon descends, and declaring 
“ I am thy child as thou wert Saturnus* child, mightier than thee,*' 
bids Jupiter — the supreme of living things, the personal God 
of the popular religion — follow him down the abyss ; and, without 
pity, without release, without respite, sinks down with the 
deposed monarch to the darkness in which they must hence- 
forth live for ever. Thus, with sublime audacity, Shelley solves 
the legendary enigma, and condemns the arbitrary rule of 
egotistic will ; for ever obliterating the old traditions whether 
political or theological, and thus predicting the doom of all 
absolute sovereignty whether human or divine. With the 
accomplishment of this miraculous dethronement, the mysterious 
agent of the deposition does not terminate his poetical existence. 
In the fourth act Demogorgon again appears, rising up out of 
the earth and with a universal sound, like words, giving a final 
sanction to the universal triumph of idealized Nature, in 
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majestic sympathy with the great Titan and 

and in attestation of the fact that the secret f“ces tWorld 

are with the hope that creates, the wisdom an v 

conceive and operate for roan. j:„„ wWli 

Demogorgon, the primal revolutionary Power, thus with 

the Republicof the Future, is a favourite with the poets. 
makes him supreme over Fate ; Sp^ser reproves 
man that dareS to call great Gorgon Prince of ^nef and 
Night ; and MUton whispers his dreaded name. 
diate source on which Shelley drew is undoubted y r»„mon of 

of Lucan, from which he selected the motto for his 

*%emogorgon, the primeval Energy that create ^ 

Fanthea, the spirit of universal Beauty ; lone, they g 
of the Sda; Asl^a.the incarnation of love and the devoted wife of 
the great Titan ; are all unsubstantial forms, visionary . 

and potencies. The one imperial conception of *J‘® ^ • 

Promtheus himself. In Prometheus the moral sublime attains 
its highest development. The champion, the e i 
human race, he bears willingly all the agonies whic 
powerful and inventive malice can infect, never 
5 uaUmg, never yielding. Inspired with a "S 

fie forgives all injuries, while maintaining ^‘'^oken h s n^v^ 
inflexibUityof spirit, not in cynical defiance, bu m the calm 
serenity of a love which overpowero hate. f h this 

majestic charity, he even revokes his former curse y 

who has tortured him, confessing that 

« Grief for awhile is blind, and so was mine; 

I wish no living thing to suffer pain. 

The “Prometheus” is the great dramatic evangel ef 
accept the religion of humanity, whether Positivist of S®cula ^ 
Prometheus himself is Man-“ one harmonious so« of “any a 
soul." The poem is the glorification of Man, the o 

life of Man. Of all modern English poems it is he greatest^^^ 
greatest through its high moral purpose, greatest 
Ions inventiveness, greatest for its “aagnificenc 
greatest for its wonderful interwoven 

Lnd and musical mystery of sweet rismg ahdfallmg cadent. 

In concrete h uman interest, in structural power, it is undoubt J 

• See Lucan’s « Pharsalia,” yi. 744 ; Stafi“»’‘‘Thebaid,” 

“Orlando Inamorato.” Part «. of (v. Ih 47 ; Milton’s 

xiii. 10; Spenser’s ‘*1 aerie Queene, ‘ h ’.lAp^dvetustissimos 

** P. L. II. In hfi Latin works, p. 340, Milton writes, . omnium 

itaque mjlhologi® scriptores datum »* ix 764-784, 

atavum quern eundemet Chaos abautiquis.’ &c. See ‘lharsalia, ix. /o* f 

in explanatii/ii of Shelley’s ‘‘Nuinidiau Seps. 
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deficient. Bat the poetry of the “ Prometheus,” like that of 
Shelley in general, must not be judged by the canons of realistic 
art. Shelley^s poetry is the poetry of ideal creation. His ideality 
is often exaggerated, but hardly so in the case of the Prome- 
theus.” This great drama, with some little reservation, may bo 
vindTcated as necessarily and justifiably ideal. It is, in the poet’s 
own language, the mirror of the gigantic shadow which Futurity 
casts upon the Present it is the prediction of a brighter day 
for humanity; it is a kind of cryptical revelation of the great 
secrets of the world ; it is an imaginative attempt to penetrate 
through the veil and bar of things, which seem and are down 
to the steps of the remotest throne of the Mystic Power which is 
the strength and source of all existence, to image forth the un 
known possibilities of the transcendent Nature which, probably, 
has created in the past, and will create in the future, forms of 
loveliness and grandeur beyond anything that we can definitely 
conceive. By such ideal workmanship Shelley becomes our 
Prometheus, freeing us from the limitations and restrictions of 
our habitual life, and opening to us an endleas perspective of 
infinite wonder and delight. If we cannot appreciate such re- 
presentations, we can turn to those of other poets, who will satisfy 
our craving for the recognized realities and punctual observances 
of this visible diurnal sphere ; but we must not estimate it by 
irrelevant standards, nor look for the thews and muscles of tangible 
manhood in the ideal shapes of a world not yet realized. 

From Shelley's ideal drama we pass now to the drama in 
which his a^thcreal imagination took the flesh and blood of human 
action and passion. “ The Cenci” is a decisive contrast to the 
Prometheus. '‘In writing ‘The Cenci,'” says the poet, “my object 
was to see how I could succeed in describing passions I have 
never felt, and to tell the most dreadful story in pure and refined 
language.” The success attained, if not complete, was remark- 
able. The author of “The Cengi” has written the most dramatic 
play that English art has produced since the age of Shakespeare ; 
he has portrayed exultant wickedness, almost maniacal in its 
unrestrained self-assertion, in Cenci,” as he has given us in 
“B,eatrice” a marvellously beautiful conception, distinguished by 
latent depths of feeling, a character at once energetic and gentle, 
with intellectual force combined with tenderness and moral 

strength, patient under suffering, till kindled into action by 
inexplicable wrong, and the rooted conviction of the necessity of 
that action. The quiet concentration manifest in the language 
of subdued passion which marks much of her utterance ; the 
poet's own subordination of diction and imagery to the domi- 
nant conception of the tragedy, the delicate and impressive 
treatment of the subject, indicating the majestic self-con- 
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fidence of the elder dramatists ; the whole progress of the tragic 
tale, excluding all superfluities of reflection and description, and 
moving on with unimpeded course to its'sorrowful end, give it a 
place in the permanent literature of the world, far above any 
work which Byron, or Keats, or Wordsworth, admirable as are 
some of theirs, have bequeathed us. The subsidiary charsLcters 
in The Cenci,'^ though not failures, fall short of dramatic pur- 
pose and eflSciency. The play, satisfying in its unity, is rich in 
fine thought and great sentiment. No drama ever opened with 
words more fitted to arrest attention and^ create a breathless 
expectation than The Cenci” — 

“ That matter of the murder is hushed up” — 

or closed with words more expressive of that divine patience and 
resignation which are higher than all stoical heroism, because 
they are the expression of absolute self-surrender, of voluntary 
self-reconciliation with the mysterious order of the universe, 
which show that even in defeat man is the master of his 
fate : — 

Here, mother, tio 

My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 
In any simple knot ; ay, that docs well. 

And yours I see is corning down. How often 
Have we done this for one anotlier ? Now 
We shall not do it any more. My lord 
We are quite ready. Well, ’tis very well.” 

Of the Prometheus Unbound” Shelley saul : ^^If that is 
not durable poetry, tried by the severest test, 1 do not know 
what is.” His friend Williams considered ‘^The Cenci^' as the 
finest of Shelley's productions ; while Trelawny surprised the 
poet by the preference which he expressed for the “Epipsychi- 
dlon.^^ This mystical embodiment of harmonious thought in 
language as harmonious, was intended only for the initiated. 
In an essay by the late lamented J. S, Mill, there is a beautiful 
expression, which shows that this great intellectual spirit had a 

correspondingly fine emotional nature. Bentham, he complains, 

had no conception of the more complex forms of the feeling of 
sympathy, the love of loving, the need of a sympathizing sup- 
port, or of objects of admiration and reverence. Now, this love 
of loving, this want of an object of admiration, this need of 
sympathizing support, was a distinctive property of Shelley's 
nature. There is, he says, something within us which from the 
instant we live more and more thirsts after its own likeness. 
It is the miniature of our entire self, yet deprived of all that 
we condemn or despise, the ideal prototype of everything excel- 
lent or lovely which we are capable of conceiving as belonging 
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to the nature of man. “ Some of us/^ he writes to Mr. Gisborne, 
referring to the sublime drama of Sophocles, ‘‘ have in a prior 
existence been in love with an Antigone, and that makes us find 
no full content in any mortal.’^ This ideal passion is the main 
argument of the “ Alastor,^* and recurs in the Italian Favola/’ 
The 4ove which Shelley loved was the love which Plato has cele- 
brated in his Banquet, so beautifully translated by him, the love 
which Dante portrays in the Vita Nuova/' the love which 
makes the Paradise an everlasting hymn, the love by which the 
great Florentine feigns himself to have ascended to the throne 
of the Supreme Cause.’^ In Shelley^s view they who do not 
make the universe a fountain whence they may draw new life 
and love, know nothing of one or the other.* This is the 
mystical passion which Shelley has sung in tones of transcendent 
melody in the song, whose reasoning has found so few fitly to 
conceive it. The very name Epipsychidion is difficult to inter- 
pret. The Greck-foimed word is a diminutive of Psyche, 
meaning Idttle So til, and the preposition attached to it appears 
to imply an additional or antitypal soul, an over-soul as the 
desired correspondent of the type, the reality of Shelley’s 
Soul within our soul.” The idealized “ miniature of the entire 
self^^ in the citation just made was a Being whom in visioned 
wanderings the poet had often met “upon the fairy isles of 
sunny lawn.” This abstract loveliness must, he argued, have a 
dwelling in Reality. Accordingly, he tells us that “ in many a 
mortal form he rashly sought a shadow of that idol of his 
thought.” Various types of feminine loveliness pass before him, 
one a deadly enchantress, whose touch was as electric poison ; 
one who was “ true — oh, why not true to me and one, cele- 
brated as “ the cold chaste Moon, the Queen of Heaven’s 
bright isles who makes all beautiful on which she smiles and, 
lastly, the veiled vision of many years, distinctly named as 
Emily. Shelley himself has helped us to interpret the poem. 
“ If you are curious,” he says to a friend, “ to hear what I am 
and have been, it will tell you something thereof. It is an 
idealized history of my life and feelings.^’ It is not very easy to 
identify the forms which passed before the poet's eyes. We 
agree, however, with Mr. Thornton Hunt in recognizing Mary 
Shelley in the Queen of Heaven^s bright isles, and his first wife 
Harriet Westbrook in the one that was true, in a certain indefi- 
nite sense, yet untrue in a definite personal reference, without 
however, countenancing the grosser imputation which some have, 
as Mr. Hunt tells us, attached to the words. W^ith Mr. Hunt’s, 
as with Captain Medwin’s identification with the lady of the 
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nightshade bowers we disagree absolutely. We refuse to recog- 
nize in her, with the latter, the first wife of Shelley ; and we 
think the “ college experiences” to which Mr. Hunt points wholly 
precluded by the narrative of his Oxford residence, as given by 
Jefferson Hogg, and the interpretation which he offers of the 
description of the hair grown grey on a young brovv^ unnsftural 
and discordant with the context. In the summer of 1809, at 
the age of seventeen, Shelley fell passionately in love with his 
young cousin, Harriet Grove. She was, Medwin says, like one 
of Shakespeare’s women, like some Madonna of Raphael. On 
his expulsion from Oxford, the lady’s parents, in a panic of 
orthodoxy, broke off the intimacy with the heretical lover. The 
poet, who had believed his passion reciprocated and his overtures 
sanctioned, felt this final separation profoundly. His letters to 
Hogg, both before and after the irrevocable decision, teem with 
extravagant accounts of his mental condition. As early as 
January, 1811, we find him inveighing against intolerance, and 
“ this last, this severest of the persecutions of Bigotry. She is 
no longer minc,’^ he exclaims. She abhors me as a sceptic, as 
what she was before. Is suicide wrong ? I slept with a loaded 
pistol and some poison last night, but did not die.” If we refuse 
to see in Miss Harriet Grove the earliest ‘^idol of his thought/* 
it is useless to attempt to identify her. 

In the lines of Epipsychidion,” which speak of the extinction 
of The Planet of the Hour,” of the death of ice into which 
“the moving billows of his Being fell, the white moon smiling 
all the while on it,” there seems to be a concealed allusion to 
the appalling tragedy of his own life. We can scarcely help 
recalling, as we read these lines, the sad fate of the ill-starred 
Harriet Westbrook, and the consolation which the love of Mary 
Godwin afforded him, in that tempest of agony, which rendered 
him almost frantic for a time, and left a dark ghastly remem- 
brance, for ever after haunting his memory. 

“ The Emilia of the Epipsychidion is,” says Medwin, “a mere 
creature of the imagination. Love idealized ; the feeling toward 
the Psyche purely Platonic.” There is no doubt, indeed, that 
Shelley was deeply interested in Emilia,* and had conceived for 
her a very tender affection j associated her with the bclOYcd Com- 
panion of his life, as two beams of one eternity, in a sister’s 
bond of unearthly love. But however rapturous the language 
of the poem may be, there is in it nothing of unworthy passion 
or desecrating licence. The invitation to the Elysian Isle is a 
mere poetic imagination. The words “ to whatsoever of dull 
mortality is mine remain a vestal sister still, united only to the 
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intense^ the deep, the imperishable Me,*’ indicate tliat the union 
Was no more than the marriage of two souls, though the spirit 
of hyperbole, once at least, revels, as in Oriental poems of mystical 
devotion, in sensuous metaphor. Into the metaphysics of the 
question of the origin, character, or justification of this religious 
idefl we cannot enter. Has such devotion its fitting object in 
some far-off world to which we are mysteriously related ? Or, 
when the golden age which Shelley predicted arrives, will our 
happier descendants recognize the reality of which “ the worship 
the heart lifts above^’ is now the promise, as Mr. Spencer sug- 
gests that “ those vague feelings of inexperienced felicity which 
music arouses, those indefinite impressions of an unknown ideal 
life, may be considered a prophecy to the fulfilment of which 
music is itself partly instrumental 

The peril of indulging this ardent desire for “ the light that 
never was on sea or land,’^ is its tendency to exaggeration, to 
waste of emotion, to illusion and disappointment. Thus we 
learn from Shelley ^s own confession that the person whom he 
celebrates was a cloud and not a Juno. He could not, he tells 
us, look at Epipsychidion two years after its composition, and poor 
Ixion, he complains, started from the Centaur, who was the off- 
spring of his own embrace. He seems thus to have appre- 
hended the illusiveness of his method of attempting to connect 
his vision of intellectual love and beauty with any of the concrete 
realities which symbolize it. “ I think” he says, "‘one is always in 
love with something or other.” The error, and I confess it is not 
easy for spirits cased in flesh and blood to avoid it, consists in 
seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what is perhaps eternal. 
'Fhe Emilia of the poem was, as Mr. Thornton Hunt* explains, 
“ a creature like Jiaphaers Galatea, copied from no living mould, 
but from una cerUi idea, a thing originally created by himself, 
and suggested only by the living portrait.” The Epipsychidion is 
a mystery, wrote Shelley himself to Mr. Gisborne. It is to be 
published simply,” he instructs Mr. Ollier, for the esoteric few, 
and I make its author a secret, to avoid the malignity of those 
who turn sweet food into poison ; transforming all they touch 
intQ the corruption of their own natures.*^^ Tn the poem called 
“The Zucca,^^ written shortly before bis death, Shelley still 
cherished this dream of the being of his visioned wanderings, 
and acknowledged in verse what he had foreboded in his prose 
letter, the vanity of seeking this idol of the thought in any 
mortal mixture of earth^s mould — 

** I loved. O no, I mean not one of ye 
Or any earthly one, though ye are dear 

* Atlantic Monthly, 1863. 
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As human heart to human heart may be. 

I loved I know not what — but this low sx)here 
And all that it contains, contains not thee 
Thou whom seen nowhere I feel everywhere.’' 

We have thus inadequately appreciated some of Shelley s 
most characteristic poems. The same love of liberty, the %amo 
aspiration after ideal excellence, the same inextinguishable hope 
for human improvement which we have found in Shelley's early 
poems — in Queen Mab," the “Prometheus Unbound,’' the 
“ Epipsychidiori'' — are visible in the Hellas, which in a crowd of 
lovely lyrical images embodies some curious pantheistic specula- 
tions, probably suggested by a recent study of Spino^sa ; in the 
Adcniais, that immortal monument to the memory of a brother 
poet, worthy of such commemoration, and in the Julian and 
Maddalo, an exquisite bit of workmanship, a poetic mirror in 
which we see reflected the forms of himself, of Byron, and of 
Byron’s daughter Allegra, and in which the familiar is made 
beautiful through love and genius. 

“ The poetry of Shelley,^' writes Lord Macaulay, “ seems not to 
have been an art but an inspiration,^' and he expresses a doubt 
whether any modern poet possessed in an equal degree some of 
the highest qualities of the great ancient masters. Contrasted 
with the two principal contemporary poets of England, Byron 
and Wordsworth, Shelley gains rather than loses by the compari- 
son. Byron had a fieiy force and precision of aim which arc 
wanting in Shelley; he brings more men and women of second- 
ary interest on the stage of life than Shelley ; while in humour, 
wit, and satire the younger poet must^ rank far below Byron. 
Byron, on the other hand, is inferior to Shelley in language, 
harmonious composition, profound and various thought, and self- 
concentration. He has not a single creation to compare with 
Cenci or Beatrice, and the best of his lyrical poems cannot be 
classed with the best of Shelley’s. Wordsworth, again, has a 
repose, a refined tenderness, a certain natural grace and homely 
beauty, and occasionally a sustained loftiness and majestic aspira- 
tion in his song which we do not find in Shelley or Byrcn. J^ut, 
with all this sublimity and beauty, Wordsworth is often tedious, 
prosaic and trivial. Sweet as are his Ruths and Lucies, they 
are not as poetic creations comparable with Shelley's Beatrice. 
The ^ Witch of Atlas,' the ‘Spirit of Beauty and of Dream,' 
makes Peter Bell a ‘ scaramouch' indeed." 

If some of Shelley’s narrative or dramatic compositions are 
imperfect in conception and execution alike, the same charge 
cannot be brought against his principal lyrical poems. For 
exquisite workmanship, for musical utterance, for magical charm, 
for lovely efilorr scence of feeling, fancy, and language, vivifying 
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imagination, illuminating beauty, or grandeur of expression, the 
minor poems of Shelley, — the “ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” 
the Odes to “Naples,” to “Liberty,” to , “Heaven,” to the 
“ West- wind ; the Cloud,^* the “ Skylark,” &c. ; the “ Sensi- 
tive Plant,” the Hymns of “ Apollo” and “ Pan,” “ Night,” 
“Arethusa,” &c., glowing with the holy spirit and fiery splendour 
of lyrical inspiration, are as golden fruit from the garden of the 
Hesperides. ^ 

Il^r. Matthew Arnold, who places both Wordsworth and Byron 
above Shelley, has struck one note rightly when he says of our 
poet, “he is a beautiful and enchanting spirit, whose vision when 
we call it up has far more loveliness, more charm, for our soul 
than the " Vision^ of Byron.” 

The charm that is felt in the verse is felt also in the prose of 
Shelley. Wo rejoice that Mr. Arnold has recognized this merit 
in our poet. “ His delightful essays and letters,” he remarks, 
“ deserve to be far more read than they are. Rich in wise and 
subtle observation, of exquisite thought and forcible imagery, 
with glimpses of practical wisdom, and paragraphs of cogent 
reasoning, expressed iu words of flowing eloquence, or bewitching 
grace, these essays and letters, immature and fragmentary as 
they are, convince us that their author was not only a poet but 
a fine prose writer and subtle thinker.” “The Defence of 
Poetry,” the “ Address to the Irish People,” the “ Refutation of 
Deism,” the “ Rssay of Christianity,” the “ Proposal for putting 
Reform to the Vote,” the “Fragments on various iXIoral Subjects,” 
the “ Letters addressed to Friends in England and Italy, and some 
of the “Notes to Queen Mab,” all give evidence of Shelley s very 
remarkable faculty of thought. Of the acute and penetrative 
character of his intellect, his t olloge friend, Mr, J eftbrsou. Hogg^ 
was SO assured that ho considers that had he devoted his powers 
to law instead of poetry, he would have been a great benefactor to 
the world, for he had the most acute intellect of any man he 
ever knew.* As an evi<lence of this intellectual penetration we 
should instance Shelley's discernment at an early age of the 
Cardinal social fact, that the old order of Thought and Life was 
undergoing a radical change. The break-up of this order, to use 
an expression of Mr. Arnold^s, had been noted by contemporary 
men of genius, by Wordsworth and Coleridge, among others, 
but they lacked th« moral courage or the penetrating force of 
intellect, which were the inheritance of the younger poet, and 
whilst he “went on till he was stopped — and he never was 
stopped” — they were arrested by all manner of ghostly apprehen- 
sions and mental fogs, and went back to their old traditional 
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creeds or took top with half-hearted compromises and unworthy 
compliances. The Duke of Norfolk and other Whig oligarchs 
would have been pleased enough, if they could have smothered 
the convictions of the young enthusiast, and enrolled him in the 
self-applauding party of safe courses and moderate reforms, but, 
son of Sir Timothy Shelley though he was, he steadfastly refused 
that equivocal honour — 

^ Not “ for a handful of silver he left us.’’ 

Not “for a riband to stick in liis coat.” 

The primary symptom of the break-up of the old order lay in 
the growing decay of religious faitli^ Shelley rejected absolutely 
the claims of the established creed. “ Infinity within, he thought, 
infinity without belie creation.'** But while he denied the 
existence of the old Mosaic God, the ‘‘ extra-mundane maynns 
homo of Coleridge,^‘*f he affirmed that of a pervading Principle 
of beauty and love, not prior to the universe but cojeval with it. 

There is,*' he says, in the “ Essay on Christianity,*' “ a power by 
v/hich we are surrounded like the atmosphere in which some 
motionless lyre is suspended which visits with its breath our 
silent chords at will,*^ In January, 1811, we find him at once 
protesting against the use of the word God, yet interpreting it 
“ the soul of the universe, the intelligent and necessarily beneficent 
actuating principle, the vast intellect animating infinity in 
which it is impossible not to believe." From this belief he then 
derived his strongest argument in behalf of a future estate. At 
this time, too, he was orthodox enough to see in the immortality 
of the immoral soul, in its incapacity for death, the most 
credible form of future punishment. When, a year or two later, he 
wrote “Queen Mab,'^ he still cherished a belief in our continued 
existence after death. To Trelawny’s question, towards the close 
of his life, “ Do you believe in the immortality of the spirit," he 
replied, “ Certainly not ; we have no evidence." About the same 
time we find him writing “the destiny of man can scarcely be 
so degraded that he was born to die and in the note on a 
splendid conception of the Chorus in “ Hellas,” he speculates on 
the possibility of a progressive state of more or less exalted 
existence after death, while emphatically refusing to dogmatize 
upon a subject concerning which all men are equally ignorant. 
Thus Shelley appears to have believed in a universal Spirit, to 
which he, at one time at least, ascribed ihtelligence, which he 
regarded as the sustaining power of the world, and which in 
moments of strong emotion he invested with the attributes of 
personality. Whether with conscious and deliberate purpose 
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he so delineated it in his poems, it is difficult to determine. In 
any case he did not consider this Spirit, which was at best an 
animating intelligence, coeeval with the world and. not its absolute 
causal antecedent, to be God. Trelawny declares that from the 
earliest stage of his career to the last days of his life he was 
an atheist. Strange as it may seem to some, this disbelief or 
pantheistic scepticism was not incompatible with a kind of 
natural piety, witli the instinctive worship the heart lifts above, 
with the devotion to something afar from the sphere of our 
sorrow and if the serious impressions awakened in us by the 
contemplation of the loveliness and majesty of all this unin- 
telligible world may be called religion, Shelley must be pro- 
nounced an intensely religious man. The public, however, was 
not of tliis opinion, and that it should have thought the votary 
of such a creed impious would scarcely be surprising, even had 
he not lived in the days when Sir Walter Scott, as IVlessrs. Bal- 
lantyne informed Shelley, was accused of having propagated 
atheistical opinions in “ The Lady of the Lake.*’ 

Direct and uncompromising as was the poet’s attack on the 
popular creed in Queen Mab,” he was not an indiscriminate 
assailant, for he distinguished between the sublime human 
character of Jesus Christ” and that character “as deformed by 
the accretions of an artificial theory.” The God in whom Jesus 
believed, according to Shelley and Goethe,* was the mirror of 
his own fair fancy, “ the Power which models as they pass all 
the elements of this mixed Universe to the finest and most 
perfect shape which it belongs to their nature to assume.” The 
future state, according to Shelley, in which Jesus believed, was 
one in which all evil and pain have ceased, and the glories and 
happiness of Paradise await us. Had the Church taught a 
theism, or a doctrine of a future life in any way corresponding 
to the conceptions which Shelley attributed — not quite correctly, 
to the founder of the Christian religion — the young reformer 
most probably would never have quarrelled with the creed of 
his country. Did the Church even now teach the doctrine of 
conscious, creative intelligence, the reality of the ideal of our 
reason and that of a posthumous existence, in which a corrective 
discipline should elevate and purify our nature, and the im- 

mortality of the soul bring with it endless progress in goodness 

and wisdom, and not the satisfaction of an ignoble greed for 
more, we might be well content that men should cherish the 
hope of the blessed life and beatific vision, though we cannot 
share the beautiful illusion. But this is not the theology of the 
Church in our own day, nor was it the theology of the Church 
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in Shelley^s day. The theology of the Church, the theology of 
the Bible, the theology of Jesus Christ (if his words are rightly 
reported), bears a close resemblance to the theology denounced 
in “ Queen Mab^' : — 

From an eternity of idleness ^ 

I, God, awoke : in seven (?) days’ toil made earth 
From nothing ; rested, and created man. 

I placed him in a Paradise, and there 
Planted the tree of evil ; so that he 
Miglit eat and perish; and my soul procure 
Wherewith to sate its malice, and to turn, 

Even like a heartless con<£iieror of the earth. 

All misery to my fame. The race of men, 

Chosen to my honour, with impunity 
May sate the lusts 1 planted in their heart. 

.... Yet over-burning /lame and ceaseless woe 
Shall be the doom of their eternal souls, 

With every soul on this ungrateful earth, 

Virtuous or vicious, weak or strong — even all 
Shall perish to fultil the blind revenge 
(Which you, to men, call justice) of their God. 

.... c3ne way remains. 

'■ 1 will beget a Son, and he shall bear 

The sins of all the world. lie shall arise 
In an unnoticed corner of the earth, 

And there slndl die upon a cross and purge 
The universal crime : so that the few 
On whom my grace descends, thosti who are marked 
As vessels to the honour of their God, 

May credit this strange sacrifice, and save 
Their souls alive. Millions shall live ami die, 

Who ne’er shall call upon their. Saviour’s name ; 

But, unredeemed, go to the gaping grave. 

Thousands shall deem it an old woman’s tale, 

Such as the nurses frighten babes withal. 

These, in a gulf of anguish and of llarnc, 

Shall curse their reprobation endlessly ; 

Yet tenfold pangs shall force them to avow, 

Even on their beds of torment, Avhere they howl, 

My honour and the justice of their doom. 

This, though a very inadequate, is, as far as it goes, an essen- 
tially correct representation of the theology of the Church of 
England, of Geneva, of Home, and of the Lutheran creeds and 
confessions. Eminent ecclesiastics affirm the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. In our own time it has been emphatically pro* 

claimed by Cardinal Newman, J)r. Pusey, and Bishop Wilber- 
force. Augustin'^ and Tertullian taught it. Calvin *accepted 
what he boldly called the decretnm hovHhile. Bull and 
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Pearson, authoritative episcopal personages, insist that icn- 
penitent sinners are after death immediately consigned to' a 
place and state of irreversible misery. Not many years ago, 
when Lord Westbury was wittily said to have taken away from 
the members of the Church of England their last hope of ever- 
lasting damnation, it was judicially asserted that the doctrine of 
an endless punishment for all men dying in iinrepented sin was 
the undoubted doctrine of the Church of England. 

The avowed creed of Christendom then, when Shelley wrote 
Queen Mab, was to all intents and purposes the creed which he 
has condemned in the extracts which we have given. The 
dogmas which it stigmatizes are in the main those of the 
churches in our own day. But Shelley no longer stands un- 
supported on his solitary pedestal. We have had ♦.•minent men 
among us, arrayed in priestly robes, themselves repudiating 
traditional dogmas. Tlius we have seen a Bishop* maintaining 
the unhistorical cliaracter of the Pentateuch, and leaving Moses 
only a mere legendary existence ; a Dean following, though 
with less decision, in his wake, and declaring that the early 
cliapters of Genesis contain two narratives of the Creation side 
by side, differing from each other in almost every particular of 
time and place and order/’ and contemptuously rejecting the 
various efforts to twist the statements of Genesis into apparent 
agreement with the last results of geology; an Arnold, a 
.tiowland Williams, a Desprez, treating the prophecies of Daniel 
as a Maccabsean fabrication ; the first of this Triumvirate not 
hesitating to say that the account of Noah’s Deluge w.*\s evidently 
mythical, and the history of Joseph a beautiful poem ; the 
second melting down the imaginary metal of Messianic prophecy 
in the crucible of searching inquiry; the third denying the 
autlicnticity and genuineness of the most spiritual of the Gospels, 
that of St. John; while the clerical author of more than one 
serious romancct questions at least some of the miracles of the 
New Testament, and admits, within limits, the growth of 
Evangelical myths as early as the date of the composition of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. The Biblical chronology, the Biblical 
geology, the doctrine of everlasting torment, have been abandoned 
by many of the official defenders of the Faith. 

In some very important aspects then of the theological ques- 
tion, the tyrants of the Golden City” have accepted the once 
audacious criticism of the Laon, whom their representatives ex- 
communicated with metaphorical bell, book, and candle. Shelley 
^vas right after all. There is, says the Neo-Christian School, 
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no everlasting hell, though the Athanasian creed sentences ite 
impugners to eternal fire, and though Jesus taught the old 
Palestinian theology of an irrevocable destiny of woe, in lan^iage 
which only perverse prepossession can explain away. In “ Queen 
Mab*' the God of the popular religion is denied as emphatically 
as the hell which he is supposed to have made. He had laid 
hold of the Christian creed by its right end. He thought, as 
Mr. James Mill thought, that a Being who could create the 
human race with the infallible foreknowledge,* and therefore 
with the intention that the great majority of them were to be 
consigned to horrible and everlasting torment, symbolized the 
Tie plus ultra of wickedness, and this 'ne plus ultra of wicked- 
ness he, like Mr. Mill, considered to be embodied in what is 
commonly presented to mankind as the creed of Christianity. 
Shelley was well aware that there was another side to Christiani^, 
but, whatever else it might be, it was everlasting torture for the 
majority of the human race ; and therefore he denounced and 

rejected it. ^ 

But Shelley was a social as well as religious reformer, lie 
was of opinion, as Mr. Trelawny puts it, that the sexes should 
not be held together when their minds become thoroughly 
estranged. Mr. Trelawny himself, while admitting that in five 
or ten thousand years the theory may be practicable, considers 
it quite impracticable now. Ten or even five thousand years is 
a long time, and the provisions of the new French Divorce Bill 
will, if it passes, tend greatly to abridge the period of postponed 
practicability. The desirableness of the permanency of the social 
ties, particularly that of matrimony, may be accepted as an 
ethical commonplace. The business of life could with difliculty 
be transacted if we could not reckon with reasonable confidence 
on the action of those with whom we have contracted such ties. 
Even where an abstract right may exist to dissolve those ties, it 
may sometimes be inexpedient to exercise it. On the other 
hand, no rule is absolute ; no institution is more than an arrange- 
ment, which, though it usually secures, sometimes fails of its 
end. An entire union of interests and feelings, of enjoyments 
and hopes, is the ideal of the marriage union ; but where no 
approach to this ideal is attained, where the conditions, essential, 
we will not say to this complete union, but to any tolerable ap- 
proximation to it are wanting, is the Liberty of Divorce which 
Bentham, Milton, Shelley advocated, to be denounced and refused? 
Assuming that all prior claims are satisfied, that all precautions 
against transitory caprice are taken, that the desire for ^paration 
is deliberate and permanent, that the estrangement of mind which 
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Shelky regarded as justifying separation is complete, is it not 
better to separate with the. right of re- marriage than to insist on 
a legally-enforced companionship^ the coerced conjunction of two 
alienated and irreconcilable natures ? Milton^ whose faith and 
morals the exemplary Wordsworth gloried in holding, was of 
opiiAon that it is a less breach of wedlock to part with wise and 
quiet consent betimes, than still to foil and profane that mystery 
of joy and union with a polluting sadness and a perpetual dis- 
temper; for it is not the outward continuing of marriage that 
keeps whole that covenant, but whatsoever does most according to 
peace and love, whether in marriage or in divorce, he it is that 
breaks marriage least ; it being so often written that “ love only 
is the fulfilling of every commandment/'* 

That Shelley^s first marriage terminated in estrangement on 
Ills part is certain. Leigh Hunt, in a memoir published in 1828, 
stated that the wedded pair separated by mutual consent, a state- 
ment that has been repeated by Medwiri (1847) and others. 
Harriet, according to Mr. Peacock, denied that there was any 
consent on her part, and Mr. Rossetti believes that there are 
extant letters of hers which prove that Shelley disappeared from 
her cognizance without making any arrangement or giving any 
notice. It would seem that his ^'disappearance'’ took place 
about June 17, 1814; that Shelley did not quit England in 
company with Miss Godwin until July 28 ; that if he left Harriet 
abruptly, he wrote to her about a fortnight after that event ; 
that he corresponded with her during his absence ; that he visited 
her frequently after his return to England ; that so late as De- 
cember 14 he continued to advise her, and endeavoured to pro- 
mote her welfare ; that he gave instructions that a deed should 
be prepared and a settlement executed for her benefit previous 
to his departure from England : and finally, in 1815, set apart 
money for her benefit. 

We think these facts should have been recalled and appre- 
ciated by Principal Shairp before he permitted himself to talk 

of the lime when Shelley “ was abandoning poor Harriet West- 

brook," because although (as Mr. Rossetti remarks) the charge, 
in a sense, may be true, the accusation without any statement of 
the circumstances which occasioned that abandonment, and the 
arrangements which modify its character, carries with it the sug- 
gestion of conduct more censurable than the reality warrants. 
If the wife's good name previous to the separation is respected, 
as it undoubtedly deserves to be, some charitable construction 
may be admissible of the abrupt departure and subsequent pro- 
cedure of the husband ; and the more so, as Mary Shelley warns us 
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that no account of those events had ever been given at all approach- 
ing to reality in their details, either as regards himself or others. 

Mr. R. H. Hutton admits that Mr. Garnett’s reply* to Mr. Pea- 
cock’s reflections on Shelley^s conduct is a convincing argument 
for an arrest of judgment, and the Oxford Professor of Poetry 
would have done well if he had followed that gentleman’s lead in 
treating of this painful complication, as he has avowedly done 
in discussing the characteristics of Shelley s genius. 

Not satisfied with suggesting the most adverse interpretation 
of his conduct, Dr. Shairp proceeds to educe a kind of d indori 
evidence of innate mental possibilities of evil from the sensuous 
symbolism of the poet’s verse. Quoting from the mystical poem 
of “ Epipsychidion,” the couplet, 

“ The fountains of our deepest life shall be 
Confused in passion’s golden purity,” 

his comment is “ however fine the language in which such feelings 
may clothe themselves, in truth they are wholly vile ; there is no 
horror of shamelessness which they may not generate.’^ It is 
possible that this may be the case with certain men, but we refuse 
to believe that the possibility applies to Shelley, liis object in 
employing sensuous imagery was to elevate and intensify human 
love. Here as elsewhere he exalts individual love by associating 
it with divine and univer.«jal love, and the earnestness and 
innocent unconsciousness with which \\e does this, sublimates 
the passion into the golden purity with which he invests it. 

But not content with anathematizing the feelings which he 
identifies with this transfigured passion, Principal Bhairp next 

insinuateg against SiK'llcy a charge of impurity generally; some- 

what cavalierly rejecting; the positive testimony which is ad- 
duciblc in the poet\s iavour under this moral aspect. It is, 
beyond all doubt, that of the licence or gallantry in which 
men so commonly indulge there is no trace whatever in the 
life of Shelley. The testimony of those who were best ac- 
(juainted with him is emphatically confirmatory of the spotless 
character of the poet. The evidence of Leigh Hunt, of Mrs, 
Shelley, of Trelawny, of Bfogg, of Medwin, all tend to establish 
this view of the blameless self-denying life of the man of whom 
Professor Shairp charitably writes “ his nature must have been 
traversed by some strange deep flaw, marred by sonic radical 
inward defect.” In contravention of this extraordinary verdict 
we may refer to Leigh Hunt’s vindication of Shelley in the 
lCxam iner,i.o Medwin’s statement in his life of the poet that he 
was an r nemy to all sensuality, his diet that of a hermit, his 

' * See “Relics '“■f Shelley,” edited by Richard Garnett (Moxon) ; and Mr. 
Hutton’s article, “ohclley’s Poetical Mysticism,” in National Review^ Jan. 1863. 
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converse as chaste as his morals; his abhorrence of all coarse and 
indelicate jests undisguised;” to Hoggs more detailed delineation 
of his friend’s character : “ Bysshe was serious, thoughtful, enthu- 
siastic, melancholy, even with a poet’s sadness; he loved to 
discourse gravely on matters of importance and deep concern- 
ment? In behaviour modest, in conversation chaste, like some 
pure-minded young maiden, the coarse and revolting indecency 
of an immoral wit wounded his sensitive nature.”* 

Another charge against Shelley which the Oxford Professor 
appears Lo adopt is, that he was almost entirely without con- 
science. Mr. Hutton, his critical pioneer, we are happy to say, does 
not share in this extreme opinion. On the contrary, he thinks 
his conscience showed the finest feminine qualities and faithful- 
ness in the sense of mere endurance and considering the deter- 
mination with which Shelley carried his principles into action at 
Oxford, in England generally, in Ireland, and in Italy, we think 
Mr. Hutton might have qualified the secpiel of his sentence, “ he 
recoiled from all aggressive exploits.’^ M ot only did Shelley show 
his high sense of moral obligation in his generous interpretation 
of the. claims of justice and charity, in his continued self-denial 
and his unremitting care of the sick and poor, but in his support 
of Miss Clairrnont at the Pension in Florence ; in his acknowledg- 
ment of the duty which devolved on him of paying the salary of 
Miss Hitchenor,' who was, he confesses, “ deprived by our mis- 
judging haste of a situation where she was going on smoothly ;” 
and in the help which he constantly extended to others, not 
without injury to himself, he exhibited that promptness to respond 
to the call of social duty which may be accepted as an indication 
of tlie activity of conscience. That his doctrine of moral obliga- 
tion was the basis of liis practice is evident from more than one 
passage in his writings. In his unfinished “ Essay on Christianity,” 
he camniends those who conceal no thought, no tendencies of 
thought, from their own conscience ; who are faithful and sincere 
witnesses, before the tribunal of their own judgments, of all that 
passes within them.” 

Shelley, again, is said to have recognized no law, to have been 
a child of impulse only. In his writings, however, we find him 
affirming the necessity of restraining the passions, noting the 
pangs of outraged conscience, condemning selfishness and sen- 
suality, and animadverting on the cynical rage that confounds 
the good and the bad in existing opinions. If he inveighs 
bitterly against blinding custom and antique power, he expresses 
his respect for the old laws of England — “ they whose reverent 
heads with years are grey.” If he dwells emphatically on the 

* Hogg’ts " Life of Shelley,” vol. vi. p. 114. 
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duty of loving all mankind, he precludes possible misconstruction 
by adding, You ought not to love the individuals of your 
domestic circle less, but to love those who exist beyond it 
more/’ 

Shelley is further accused of having no affectional adhesive- 
ness. Well ; he was still young when he died, and the strength 
of attachment depends on the cementing force of time. It could 
hardly be expected of him that he would dwell fondly on a home 
Irom which his father had driven him, or on the college or 
university which had expelled him, and at which he had only 
resided a few months. He had, too, an immense reticence, and 
we cannot penetrate into the sanctuary of silent thought. Yet 
there are scattered reminiscences of early days to be found in his 
poems. The name oi his favourite sister Helen is embalmed in 
his verse ; in ‘‘ The Boat on the Serchio,” Eton is recalled ; in 
the “ Cenci*’ he makes Giacomo touchingly exclaim ; — 

“ I ask not happy years ; nor memories 
Of tranquil childhood ; nor home-sheltered love.’* 

And of his own home he says : — 

** Dear home, tlie scene of earliest hopes and fears, 

The least of which wronged memory can make 
Bitterer than all thine luiremembered years.*' 

His friendship with Byron, Leigh Hunt, Peacock, the Gisbornes, 
Revely, argue the truth and tenderness of his nature and his 
opacity for strong and abiding attachments. Of his natural 
anectionateness there can be no doubt. “ It was not without 
manifest joy,” says Hogg, “ that he received a letter from his 

mother or his sister/* Tlic lovc lic bofe lils Children, often 

pathetically illustrated in his verses, has never, we believe, been 
questioned. His loving devotion to his second wife is recorded 
in the dedication to the “ Revolt of Islam,” and in other poetical 
tributes in her honour. In one of his touching letters to her he 
says, “ Tell me, dear Mary, do you ever cry ?” And in another 
he writes of the picture with which she had presented him, I 
will wear for your sake upon my heart this image, which is ever 
present in my mind.” 

The spirit of love which animated Shelley habitually took the 
form of practical beneficence. ‘‘We forbear,” says Leigh Hunt, 
“ out of regard for the very bloom of their beauty, to touch upon 
numberless other charities and generosities which we have known 
him exercise.” “ The prineeliness of his disposition” is attested 
by the same witness in his “ Autobiography,” “ who is proud to 
relate that, with money raised by an effort, Shelley once made 
him a present of fourteen hundred pounds.” Another man of 
letters, Mr. Peat;ock, was allowed by him a pension of ^PlOO 
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a-year. Godwin, Finuerty, Lawless, would seem all to have 
participated in his bounty. When he published his “ Proposals 
for putting Reform to the Vote/^ he offered to give the tenth 
part of a year s income towards the furtherance of the project ; 
and for the reconstruction of the embankment at Tre-Madoc he 
solidlted subscriptions in Wales and Sussex, himself heading the 
list with a donation of i?300. In the hope of benefiting his 
fellow-creatures, he acquired in early life some knowledge of 
hospital practice — in Italy, as in England, visiting and assisting 
the poor and suffering. “ He was the best and most benevolent, 
the least worldly of men,” cries Byron, “ The gross and sensual 
passions and feelings which link other men together had no hold 
upon him ; in benevolence and friendship none could excel him,” 
says Trelawny. ‘'The excitement he craved was of a highly dis- 
tilled intellectual kind, a stimulant for the finest sensibilities, 
never for the senses,” echoes Mr. Hutton. 

While thus repelling by anticipation the objectionable insinua- 
tions of the Oxford Professor, Mr. Hutton points with rhetorical 
emphasis to what he conceives to be the cardinal defect in 
Shelleys mental constitution, his apparent irreverence, his 
daring curiosity, his restless yearning to solve the mystery of the 
universe. That Shelley did desire to lift the veil is undeniable ; 
but does not Mr. Hutton’s theosophical Christianity lead him to 
exaggerate the poet’s intellectual audacity? In Shelley's attitude 
in the presence of the " Awful Loveliness’' which was the object 
of his adoration, he misses the “ bending of the humiliated spirit 
before a free Power from whom it craves much, from whom it 
can compel nothing, that expresses to our minds the essence of 

awe. The Luveliuess which he called awful was one which he hoped 

to unveil and take by storm.” Is not this language, we may ask, 
a little inconsistent in a Christian who believes that he shall 
know even as he is known, who thinks that he will one day 
see God face to face, and behold Him as He is ? In the hymn 
which Shelley consecrates to the celebration of his Holy Ideal, 
he distinctly recognizes “the awful shadow of some unseen 
Bower,” floating, though unseen among us, and Mr. Hutton, 
with his theological prepossessions is dissatisfied with the absence 
from this conception of that element of awe which belongs to 
the spirit of self-abasement. The awful loveliness of the poet 
is certainly not the “ consuming fire” of the theologian, but we 
cannot read the opening words of that fine “ Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty,” without feeling that they carry with them a 
sense of awe as profound as that which is enshrined in thp 
rapturous semi-pantheism of Wordsworth's “ Tintern Abbey.” 
Nor is the sense of awe the only religious feeling recognized in 
the hymn. It tells us also of a grace dear in itself and yet dearer 
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for its mystery. In another outpouring of lyrical enthusiasm, 
the glorious Ode to Liberty/' the poet gives expression to the 
longing desire that human thoughts, untrammelled by sacerdotal 
terrors, might kneel only 

“ Each before the judgment throne * ^ 

Of its own awless soul, or of the power unknown,” 

words in which we may find something of Shelley’s natural rever- 
ence and Mr. Hutton’s regretted humility. “ Men do well/^ says the 
poet, in sedater prose, “ to mourn for the dead ; it proves that we 
love something besides ourselves.’* ‘‘ To lament for those who have 
benefited the State is/’ he continues, ‘‘ a habit of piety, yet more 
favourable to the cultivation of our best affections.’’ These sen- 
timents, with the eloquent suggestion of “ a nation mourning 
for the wresting of old and venerable laws/’* evince that in the 
midst of his most daring speculations ho could still contemplate 
with sympathy the sanctities of the past. The evidence thus 
supplied by the poet’s writings is corroborated by the testimony 
of those who knew him best. In Shelley’s moral expression 
Mr. Jefferson Hogg recognized softness, delicacy, gentleness, 
and especially that air of profound religious veneration that 
characterized the best works of the great masters of Florence 
and Rome.” I never knew any one so prone to admire,” he 
remaiks, “in wliom the principle of veneration was so strong.” 
“ llis head,” says Medwin, “was half-bent in reverence and 
humility before some vast vision seen by his eye alone,” 

Shelley was not only a religious and social, but an ardent 
political, reformer. He thought a pure republic to be that 
system of social order the fitte.st to produce the happiness 
and promote the genuine eminence of man ; but he deprecated 
the adoption of universal sulTrage as a measure, in the unpre- 
pared state of public knowledge and feeling, likely to imperil 
the national security. Before the regal and aristocratical branches 
of our Constitution could be safely abolished, the public mind, 
he was persuaded, had to pass through many preparatory grada- 
tions of improvement. The excellence, he observes, and most 
wisely observes, of the Constitution of Great Britain appears 
to me to be “ its indefiniteness and versatility, whereby it may 
unresistingly be accommodated to the progression of wisdom and 

virtue." “ Before the restraints of Government are lessened, it is 
fit,” he writes, “ that we shoiild lessen the necessity for them. 
Before Government is done away with, we must reform our- 
selves.” Shelley was very far from thinking that national or 
individual well-being was capable of being effected by external 
and mechanical agencies alone. His plan of amendment and 

* Address on the Death of the Princess Clmrlotte. 
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regeneration extended to the moral and intellectual state of 
society. He exerted his eloquence, and Shelley had a real gift 
for oratory * in favour of Catholic Emancipation ; and even, as 
we regretfully discover, in favour of the Repeal of the Union. 
But he instructed his excitable audience in Dublin, that force 
makes the side that employs it directly wrong ; he dwelt on the 
advantage and necessity of being thoughtful, sober, and regular. 
Self-improvement was the work which he most earnestly wished 
to recommend to them. “ O, Irishmen,^* he entreats, “ Reform 
Yourselves !' 

With strong predilection for the theory of political equality 
and the democratic ideal of government, Shelley was of too 
lofty a nature to be content with a low degree of intelligence 
in the representative body, or to tolerate the indiscriminate 
invective of ignorant partisanship. Thus, as Hogg declares, 
“ the unbleached web of transatlantic freedom and the incon- 
siderate vehemence of such of our domestic patriots as would 
demonstrate their devotion to the good cause, by treating with 
irreverence whatever is most venerable, were equally repugnant 
to his sensitive and reverential spirit.^' With a magnihoent 
standard of political right before him, he was always willing to 
spare the time-hallowed symbols of our childhood, and to accept 
such instalments of natural amelioration as were offered. “ You 
know,” he writes to Leigh Hunt, “ my principles incite me to 
take all the good I can in politics, for ever aspiring to something 
more. I am one of those whom nothing will fully satisfy, 
but who are ready to bo partially satisfied in all that is 
practicable.” 

Mr. Hutton’s indictment of Shelley for irreverence is founded 
partly on his want of filial respect, and although in one of his 
letters to Godwin he speaks becomingly of the filial relation, and 
of his wish to add to the happiness of his father, we are not 
able to pronounce him wholly blameless in this aspect of his 
conduct. But Mr. Hutton's charge is grounded principally on 
the absence of reverence for the secrets and sanctities, the 
alleged inviolable mysteries of natural and supernatural exis- 
tence. Notwithstanding his poet's mind “ of imagination all 
compact,” Shelley had a just appreciation of the power and 
promise of science 3 and the audacity of scientific investigation, 
directed to all spheres of life and thought, Is distasteful to the 
theosophical intellect. The attempt to penetrate beyond the 
established barriers is deemed irreverent by those who denounce 
the magnanimous daring of the undaunted Lucretius. In the 


* Trelawny’s “ Records,” vol. ii. p. 7 ; and F. MacCarthy’s ** Early Life of 
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“ Prometheus Unbound/* Shelley tells us ‘‘ Science struck the 
thrones of earth and heaven/* and in his lyrical chant of the final 
regeneration in the same drama, he proclaims the supremacy of 
man, and makes all things confess his strength. 

“ The lightning is his slave : heaven’s utmost deep 
Gives up her stars, and like a Hock of sheep 
They pass before his eye, are numbered, and roll on. 

The tempest is his steed, he strides the air ; 

And the abyss shouts, from her depth laid bare, 

Heaven, hast thou secrets ? Man unveils me ; I have none.” 
This enthronement of man, this preference of the revelations 
of science to the revelations of a supernatural authority, are 
necessarily repulsive to the theological mind. Shelley^s general 
prevision of the magic efficacy of science has not hitherto been 
adequately recognized. While we can prefer no claim for him 
to scientific training or attainment, though he had busied him- 
self with chemical experiments, wo must yet assert our convic- 
tion that Shelley had an intense sympathy with the splendid 
promise and actual performance of science. In a letter to 
Godwin, we find him recounting his reasons for doubting 
the efficacy of classical learning as a means of forwarding tho 
interests of the human race. '‘I should think that natural 
philosophy, medicine, astronomy, and, above all, history, would 
be sufficient employments for immaturity.’* Latin, valuable as 
a key to the European languages, he considered as an affair of 
minor importance, “inasmuch as the science of things is superior 
to the science of words.** This investigation, he explains to 
Hogg, was to be effected through the physical sciences, and 
especially through chemistry and chemical analyses. He was a 
reader of Buffon*s “ Thcorie dc la Terre, of Bacon's “ Novum 
Organon,^* &c. In 181 3 he writes : “ I am now studying Laplace’s 
* Systome du Monde,* and am determined not to relax until I 
have attained considerable proficiency in the physical sciences.** 
“ Science has done something,** said Shelley, conversing with 
Trelawny, “ and will do more ; astronomy is working above and 
geology below, and chemistry is seeking truths. Jn another cen- 
tury or two we shall make a beginning ; at present we are playing 
the game of blind-man*s-buff, struggling to clutch truth.*’ 

This last deliverance shows that Shelley, still hoping for the 
realization of the dream of his youth, looked to the revelations 
of science, and not to those of theology or metaphysics, for the 
knowledge that is coincident with power, and that will furnish 
us with the most effective instruments for ameliorating “out 
rude mortal lot.*’ It shows also that the speaker was less 
extravagant in bis expectation of the progress of this ameliora- 
tion. “ In an'. oher century or two we snail make a beginning/’ 
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Shelley undoubtedly looked forward to a political and social 
regeneration so intense and comprehensive in its character, so 
magnificent in its results, that he has been regarded as a 
visionary, even when in simple prose he gives expression to his 
boundless hope. But philosophers and logicians in our own day 
have •countenanced the poet in his dream. Thus, about thirty 
years after Shelley had sung “ The World’s great age begins 
anew,” Mr. H. Spencer plnlosophized : — The modifications 
mankind have undergone, and are still undergoing, result from a 
law underlying the whole organic creation ; and, provided the 
human race continues and the constitution of things remains 
the same, these modifications must end in completeness.” ‘‘ Evil 
and immorality,*' he concludes,** will disappear ; man must become 
perfect.” Similarly, Mr. Mill announces that most of the great 
positive evils of the world are in themselves removable, and the 
splendid intellect to which we are indebted for our most pro- 
found biological generalization argues that ** as natural selection 
works solely by and for the good of each being, all corporeal 
and mental endowments will tend to progress, towards per- 
fection.”* If, within half a century of Shelley's death, grave 
philosophers predict that such a future, though not perhaps till 
millenniums have pas.sed away, will yet arrive, was it a folly in 
Shelley to believe in ** a happy earth reality of heaven ?” Was it 
an unpardonable error, if, as dim forebodings of its loveliness 
visited the heart in its waking dream, he embodied in his verso 
visions of transcendent beauty and divine excellence, which some- 
what violate the boundaries of common sense ? 

His poetry, glorious as it is, is imperfect. His character, 
beautiful as it is in its toleration, its patience, its charity, its 
self-abnegation, beautiful even with something of saintliness, is 
imperfect, too. Habitually gentle, he was occasionally violent ; 
serene and imperturbable in temper, he was impulsive and 
impetuous in action ; his fearlessness and resolution made him 
rash ; he was imprudent, not looking sufficiently before or after ; 
lavishing money on others when no “ well-defined object” justified 
expenditure ; he did not sufficiently consider times or circum- 
stances or charactera flis first marriage was ennobled by the 
chivalrous feeling which actuated him, but not approvable in 
reason and conscience. In choosing a wife, who was to share 
the perils which he was only too ready in his youthful ardour to 
encounter, he should have paused before selecting ^one wholly 
incapable of bearing the strain of the experiment, and his 
separation from that wife, even if justifiable in principle, was in 
its inception at least precipitate and censurable. This appears 
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to be the only case in which he required from another the 
sacrifice which practical fidelity to his theories constantly 
demanded from himself. Among Shelley's culpabilities must be 
included his disregard of his own health. According to Trelawny, 
and we believe Hogg, too, Shelley tampered with opiates. 
“ This habit of taking laudanum accounts,” says the former, ‘‘ for 
all his visions and occasional delusions, but startled his wife and 
friends, and was one cause of the pains he had in his side.” 

But whatever the derelictions, whatever the aberrations, what- 
ever the defects or deficiencies of Shelley, his character, on the 
whole, stands out in bright and beautiful colours. He was 
essentially and naturally a good man, “ pious towards Nature, 
towards his friends, towards the whole human race, towards the 
meanest insect of the forest.” “When fronting and looking at 
you attentively,” says an admiring autobiographer, “ his aspect 
had a certain seraphical character and this is the generic 
expression of his life, as it is of his poetry. Through all the 
defiant rejection of the superannuated sanctities against which 
he protested in his verse, the breath and light of a spirit of 
religious emotion are sensibly diffused. Though he did not 
recognize an extra-mundane God, he felt himself as it were 
compelled to serve the Power, which he regarded as the source 
of “ the collective energy of the moral and material world,'* and 
to which he offered the adoration the heart lifts above, under 
the poetic symbols of Intellectual Beauty, of the Light whose 
smile kindles the universe, of the sustaining Love which inspires 
Nature, of the plastic Spirit which compels “ all new successions 
to the forms they wear.” 

“ The strong imagination of Shelley” [we again quote Lord Macaulay] 
“ made him an idolater in his own despite. Out of the most indefinite 
terms of a hard, cold, dark, metaphysical system, he made a gorgeous 
Pantheon, full of beautiful majestic and life-like forms. He turned 
atheism itself into a mythology, rich with visions as glorious as the 
gods that live in the marble <.>f Phidias or the Virgin Saints that 
smile on us from the canvas of Murillo. The Spirit of Beauty, the 
Principle of Good, the Principle of Evil, when he treated oJ’ them, 
ceased to bo abstractions. They took shape and colour. They were no 
longer mere words, but ‘ intelligible forms,’ fair humanities ; objects 
of love, of adoration, or of fear,” 

Whether such a conception as that of a Spirit of Beauty or 
Love — can, be made to live in the faith of reason, as well as in 
the glow of the poet's verse, may well be doubted. 

Thus interpreted, we do not hesitate to pronounce Shelley a 
master mind, a typical intellect in his generation, not as repre- 
senting the current opinions and superficial tendencies then 
existing, but us embodying under certain aspects the highest 
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truth then attainable. The popular tradition, sanctioned, not by 
the ignorant multitude, but by educated men, then inculcated, 
and in the main inculcates still, the creed which Shelley repu- 
diated — Doctrinal Christianity. In opposition to the prevailing 
opiniobn, supported by the powerful and erudite champions of 
society, and enforced by all the pains and penalties of the law, 
this young man, of acute intellect, soaring imagination, high cul- 
ture, and indomitable courage, denounced the entire system of 
sacerdotal dogma, rejected th^e impossible deity of the traditionary 
creed, proclaimed the futility of the so-called evidences of 
Christiaiiity, and boldly insisted that the boasted revelation of 
two thousand years was no revelation at all — that the religion of 
the country did not emanate from an infallible intelligence, but 
was the natural result of the imperfect moral and intellectual 
development of man, the reflection of his own limited but aspir- 
ing and progressive mind. Ho had all England against him 
then ; but could he have lived to our day, he would have found 
that, after all the resources of subterfuge, compromise, and 
accommodation have been exhausted, thousands of cultivated 
men are disposed to accept many of his critical conclusions as to 
the Mosaic chronology, the everlasting Tartarus, and supernatural 
prediction. Many of the clergy have abandoned the religion of 
fear for the religion of charity, which he was not unwilling to 
accept. Shelley was the one emphatically fearless spirit, who to 
native valour united high intellectual endowment, who saw the 
irrevocable decay of the old order, the assured growth of the 
new, and dared to divulge what he saw. Our hereditary teachers 
did not see it then, and few of them see it now. 

The essential consistency of Shelley’s career is as remarkable 
as his courage of conviction. In a recent article in the least 
exceptionable of our journals, this position is, as it were by anti- 
cipation, impugned. “Those,” we are told, “who persist in 
troubling themselves about the burthen of Shelley’s message, 
and so forth, are confronted with the fact, that just when he 
might have been supposed to be qualified to deliver it^ tho 
tenoiir of the message suddenly changed.** We have been 
familiar with Shelley s writings for nearly half a century, and are 
acquainted with various biographical narratives professing to tell 
the story of his life, and we are wholly at a loss to know on 
what data this statement is based. With obvious allowances 
for mental development, Shelley appears to us to have held the 
same creed — political, social, and religious — in the year of his 
death as in that of the publication of “ Queen Mab.” We have 
Mr. Trelawny^s testimony to the fact, that from the earliest stage 
of his career to the last day of his life Shelley ignored all reli- 
gions as superstitions, professing himself to bo an atheist, or 
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disbeliever in a Creative Deity. Then as to the momentous 
social question on which he held extreme views in youth, his 
subsequent writings unmistakably indicate that his opinions on 
the subject of matrimony had undergone no change. Equally 
unchanged were his sentiments as regards political libeiity and 
natibnal independence. His preface and notes to the Hellas,’*, 
and Mrs. Shelley’s own notes on that drama, attest the deep in- 
terest he took in the progress of political affairs. He regarded 
the struggles in Spain and Italy as decisive of the destinies of 
the world. “ He heard of the revolt of Genoa with transports of 
emotion.” His whole heart and soul were in the triumph of the 
cause, and well-informed Italians were accustomed to seek for 
sympathy in their hopes from Shelley. “ He was a Eepublican,” 
writes Mrs. Shelley, ** and loved a democracy. He looked on 
all human beings as inheriting an equal right to possess the 
dearest privileges of our nature. His warmest sympathies were 
for the people.” Some qualification there may have been in 
particular opinions, and some modification in his theory of the 
practical application of his principles ; but “ by those opinions, 
carried even to their utmost extent, he wished to live and die, as 
being in his conviction not only true, but such as alone would 
conduce to the moral improvement and happiness of mankind.” 
We cannot see any warrant for the assertion that the message 
changed. On the contrary, we meet it with the counter-asser- 
tion : the message never changed.* 

The critic of the Pall Mall OnzettCy like other students or 
readers pf Shelley, appears disposed to merge the man in the 
poet. We agree with him that Shelley was pre-eminently a 
poet. He was born in the poetic purple, and, as our critic rightly 
asserts, sang in the upper heaven of poetry. Yet, except in his 
lyrical poems, and not always in them, lie seldom leaves " philo- 
sophies, politics, social theories and faiths, below and behind him.” 
Even in his great “ Ode to Naples,^’ the “enthusiasm excited by 
the proclamation of a constitutional government” lends inspira- 
tion to his verse, and his religious ideal, the Spirit of Beauty, 
sits throned in the western star. In his larger poems** his 
“ theories” are always present, usually predominant, and, except 
in the “ Prometheus,” are but imperfectly subordinated to the 
divine and universal genius of poetry. Had Shelley lived to 


* According to the Academy, August 39, 1882, Mr. Cotterill, in “The 

Introduction to the Study of Poetry,” has the hardihood to declare that 
Shcllev, late in life, “ saw the beauty of true Christianity and accepted the 
Gospel of Christ as the one true gospel.” The two letters of April 11 and 
June 29, 1822, written by Shelley just before Ids death, on the delusions, 
“the gross and .>,'cposterous errors of the existing religion,” of “Christi- 
anity, ’^sufficiently refute this statement. 
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complete his '' Otho,” his “ Tasso,” his “ Charles L,” his 
“ Triumph of Life,’^ he would not only have shown his ability 
to sympathize with humanities diverse from his own, but he 
would have rightly modulated his oracular voice, and, without 
excluding faiths and philosophies from the region of his song, 
he would have given them only due place and proportion, and 
woven them into the web of his catholic verse, as Nature moulds 
all forms, even those of an anomalous life, into one impressive 
and majestic Whole. All great poets catch and reflect the image 
of their time — eminently Dante, Milton, and Shelley, none of 
them with complete success, and Shelley the least successfully of 
the three. His misfortune lay in the immaturity of his powers, 
his fault in the imperfection of his art. In nearly all that he 
wrote, however, the theories so dear to him are affirmed and 
repeated, and we cannot consent to regard as accidental what 
we believe was essential and paramount. All poetry pre- 
supposes some background of belief, some crowning conception, 
some ph ilosophical basis ; and that of Shelley is conspicuously 
founded on his religious, political, and social creed. He was, 
before all, a poet, but he was a subtle and various thinker ; and 
we protest against smothering the thinking, acting man under 
the splendid weight of his own magic mantle. 

As science advances, as art is diffused, as life becomes nobler, 
sweeter, and more reasonable, the significance of Shelley^s poetry 
will make itself increasingly felt. In proportion as men become 
wiser and more virtuous, as the course of human development 
proceeds, its character will be better understood and appreciated. 
The fall of the old Gods may be long postponed ; but their doom 
is certain. The creeds of the theist and of the ontological 
speculator will pass away. A philosophy such as Shelley dimly 
divined, and Comte and Spencer have more clearly suggested, 
and in part prepared, a philosophy which shall have a scientific 
basis, and shall carry into moral science the method of physical 
science, will supersede these futile and exhausted forms of faith 
and abstract thought. The social regeneration of Shelley, 
divested of all poetical extravagance, will sooner or later be 
realized. Man will be placed on the throne of the world. Pro- 
metheus will arise “ henceforth the sun of this rejoicing world.” 

Through the awakening enchantment of his lyrical poems, 
through the concentrated passion of his fearful and beautiful 
drama, through the moral grandeur, the spiritual loveliness and 
inspiring vision of his ‘‘ Prometheus,” Shelley’s genius will live 
and operate. Our judgment reverses the judgment of many 
critics. We place Byron before Wordsworth, Shelley before 
Byron. In Wordsworth we recognize the tender and majestic 
consoler ; in Byron the dauntless soldier who waged fierce battle 
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against the conservatism of the old impossible world, who died 
through his devotion to Greek independence, and stirred our 
hearts with his visions of gloom ‘ and glory, of defiant and 
dolorous denunciation, with his poetic creations, “ swift and fair 
as the creations of God.” In Shelley we acknowledge the 
martyr spirit, the victim in part of his own self-wil^ but 
suffering with surpassing sweetness and courage; the noble, 
loving man, the prophetic intelligence that saw with unclouded 
eyes the coming fall of the old princedoms and dominations, 
the assertor of strong convictions, ever ready to translate those 
convictions into action, and the master of a lyre of deeper tone, 
of wider sweep, of loftier and more magical music than that of 
Byron or of Wordsworth. With Mr. Arnold, we will call our 
poet “ a beautiful archangel,” but we cannot bring ourselves to 
think with him, that the archangel beat his luminous wings in 
vain. 


Art. II. — The Employers Liability Act, 1880 : 
Accidents and Accident Assurance. 

1. EmployevH' LUibility Act, 13 & 14 Vic., cap. 42. 

2. Reports on Accidents. By Dr. Farr, late Registrar-General. 

3. Jotinud of the Statistical Society. September, 1881. 

Number of Deaths from Accident, Negligence, Violence and 

Misadventure in the United Kingdom. By Cornelius 

Wal^oud, F.S.A., F.S.S. 

4. Liability Assurance. By the Employers Liability Assur- 

ance Companies. 1881. 

5. Insurance Register, 1802. By William White, F.S.S. 

T he Employers Liability Act which came into force on the ist 
of January, 1881, and has now been in operation for two 
years, demands a special notice from us. The object of the 
Act is to provide compensation from employers for all workmen 
for injuries from accident while at their work under certain 
specified conditions. 

It had previously been the custom with many employers to 
make a limited allowance to their workmen in the event of 
accident by paying them one-half, two-thirds, or even more of 
their weekly wages, for a few weeks, without any particular 
regard or question as to the cause of the accident. Now, however, 
by the new New Act of Parliament the amount of compensation 
payable to a workman by his employer in the event of accident 
is fixed, as well us the nature and conditions of the liability of 
the employer to pay the claim. 
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The importanco and serious character of the Act cannot be 
overstated. It entirely alters the relation between employer and 
employed in regard to any accident that may happen to a 
man while at his work. The compensation to be paid is no 
longer optional with the employer. He is now compelled to pay, 
if liable, and the workman would receive the money as a right/ 
and not as a favour. 

The amount of compensation recoverable is settled by the 3rd 
Section of the Act, which enacts that it shall not exceed such 
sum as may be found to be equivalent to the estimated earnings 
during the Jbhree years preceding the injury of a person in the 
same grade, employed during those years in the like employment, 
and in the district in which the workman is employed during 
those years in the like employment, and in the district in which 
the workman is employed at the time of the injury.” 

Three years* wages may be recovered by a workman for an 
injury, but this is the maximum allowed by the Act, and no addi- 
tional sum can be recovered even in the event of death. This 
appears to be a great fault in the Act, and unfair both to the em- 
ployers and the workman ; for, as three years* wages can only be 
recovered in the event of death, surely the employer should not 
be liable to pay three years* wagesfor an injury merely, or, on the 
other hand, the workmai/s representatives should be entitled to 
receive more than three years* wages in the event of death as the 
result of an accident. 

Several cases have been already decided in various County 

Courts, where these actions for a corapeusatiou have the privilege 

of being brought, which appear rather hard upon the employers, 
and it could scarcely have been intended by the promoters and 
framers of the Act that the workman should recover the full three 
years’ wages for a slight accident from which he may recover in a 
few weeks. Such, however, has been allowed in several cases 
that have been before our courts. An action for damages under 
the Employers Liability Act was tried in the City of London 
Court in October last, the plaintiff being engaged as a labourer 
in the Whitecross Street Qoods Depot of the Midland Railway. 
Owing to a mistake of a responsible servant of the company, the 
plaintiff was severely injured and his left leg was fractured. Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr, considering that he made out his case, 
awarded him £156 and costs, the full three years’ wages at £l per 
week. 

We do not say^a word against a workman having a fair and full 
compensation for any injuries he might receive ; but suppose a 
fellow-workman had been killed by the same accident, he would 
have only recovered the same amount of £156, three years* wages. 
The man who is killed should have more, or the man who is not 
killed should have less. 
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It would be better and more equitable to both parties, to pay 
for an accident according to the degree and amount of injury 
caused, by weekly instalments, similar to the plan adopted by 
all the Accident Assurance Companies. The full wages arid cost 
of medical attendance should be paid until the workman is 
recovered, and for any period, provided the sum payable in the 
whole does not exceed three years’ wages ; but, if the workman is 
killed, the three years wages to be paid immediately in one sum. 

^ This plan would avoid a great deal of the disputes and litiga- 
tion which now occur, for the employer would readily pay the 
full claim at death, if liable ; but a claim for three years’ wages, 
for an injury only, a fractured leg, is sure to be contested. 

There is a great difference of opinion amongst all parties 
interested in this question as to the liability of the employer 
under the Act. It contains thirty sections, sub-sections, and 
clauses, to explain it. The employer himself says : “ I am not 
liable for any accidents to my men unless it arises from my own, 
or my superintendent's neglect, or from faulty machinery, of 
which I was not aware, and if the workman knew of any fault 
in. the machinery from which an accident happens, and did not 
tell me of it, the Act clearly states that I am not liable.” The 
workman has a very different opinion. He reads the title of the 
Act, ‘‘Employers Liability,” and concludes at once that his em- 
ployer is liable for all accidents that may happen to him, except 
those which may arise from his own fault. 

There are Jive causes of accidents distinctly set forth in the 
five sub-sections of the first section of the Act fixing the 
employers liability, but there are three sub-sections to the 
second section which exempt the employer from this liability, 
under certain conditions. 

To understand the liability fully, the exemptions to that 
liability should have followed the clauses enforcing it. 

The Act says : — 

Compensation shall be paid by an employer if personal injury is 
caused to a workman 

Istly. By reason of any defects in the condition of the ways, works, 
machinery, or plant connected with or used in the business of the em- 
ployer. (Section 1, Sub-section 1.) Unless the defect therein men- 
tioned arose from or had not been discovered or remedied owing to 
the negligence of the employer or of some person in the service of the 
employer and entrusted by him with the duty of seeing that the ways, 
works, and machinery, or plant were in proper condition. (Section 2, 
Sub-section 1.) 

“ 2ndly. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of 
the employer who has any superintendence intrusted to him whilst in 
the exercise of such 'superintendence. (Section 1, Sub-section 2.) 

“ 3rdly. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of 
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the employer to "whose orders or directions the workman at the time 
of the injury was bound to conform, and did conform, where such 
injury resulted from his having so conformed. (Section 1, Sub- 
section 3.) 

“ 4thly. By reason of the act or omission of any person in the ser- 
vices of the employer done or made in obedience to the rules or bye- 
laws of the employer or in obedience to particular instructions given 
by any persons delegated with the authority of the employer in that 
behalf. (Section 1, Sub-section 4.) Unless the injury resulted from 
impropriety in the rules, bye-laws, or instructions therein mentioned, 
provided that where a rule has been approved of by the Board of 
Trade o»* by one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State it shall 
not be an improper rule. (Section 2, Sub-section 2.) 

“ 5thly. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of 
the employer who has the charge or control of any signal, points, loco- 
motive engine, or train upon a railway.” (Section 1, Sub-section 5.) 

Then we have a special exemption : 

** A workman shall not be entitled to any right of compensation or re- 
medy against the employers, 

“ In any case where the workm:in knew of the defect or negligences 
which caused his injury and failed within a reasonable time to give 
information thereof to the employer or some person superior to him- 
self in the service of the employer. Unless he was aware that the 
employer or such superior already knew of the said defect or negli- 
gence.” (Section 2, Sub-section 3.) 

These are the Sections and Sub-sections in full, which we 
think can be better understood by placing* the exemptions after 
the liability as we have done, although the precise meaning is 
still very difficult to comprehend. 

The Act in the Title says: “It is to extend and regulate 
the liability of employers to make compensation for personal 
injuries sutl^ered by workmen in their service how then is the 
liability extended,- and how is the liability regulated by this 
special Act ? 

By Sub-section 1 of Section 1 the liability of the employer 

is extended to any accident that may happen. “ By reason of 

any defect in the plant, machinery,” &c. ; but it is nullified by Sub- 
section 1 of Section 2, which enacts that there is no liability, 
“ unless it can be proved that the defect arose, or had" not been 
discovered, or remedied, from the negligence of the employer," 
which it will be almost impossible to prove, and if the workman 
cannot prove that the defect arose from the negligence of his 
employer, or that it had not been discovered, or remedied, by 
him, he will receive no compensation. 

The Sub-sections 2 and 3 of Section 1 extends the liability of 
the employer t6 the neglect of any one in his service to which 
there is no exemption. 
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The exemption made by Sub-section 2 of Section 2 to the liabi- 
lity under Sub^section 4 of Section 1 contradicts other Sections. 
The employer is made liable: — ‘^By reason of the act of any 
person in the service of the employer whether superintendent or 
not, made in obedience to the rides, or hyedaws of the employer. 
Unless the injury resulted from impropriety, or default in the 
rules."’ The liability under the other sections is made to rest 
entirely on any defect or fault in the machinery ; but by this 
section, if it can be proved that the rules are defective, the 
employer is free from liability, although they are his own rules 
and made by himself. If, however, any rules have been ap- 
proved of by the Secretary of State, they cannot then be deemed 
defective. 

There is not so much as is supposed by many in the exemption 
of Sub-section 8 of Section 2, which enacts that : — In any case 
where workmen know of the defect which caused the injury, and 
failed to give information, he shall not be entitled to any right of 
compensation,’^ because it will be very difficult to prove that a 
workman knew of a defect in the machinery, and neglected to give 
information within a reasonable time. That knowledge, if 
acquired by a workman, must be in his own mind only, and, in 
the event of accident, he will be sure to keep it to himself. In 
most large establishments, this sub-section of the Act, is posted 
around on the walls of the workshops and manufactory as a 
warning to the workmen, and seems to imply that ttie employers 
expect to obtain considerable relief from this saving clause. The 
feeling of a workman, however, seems just the reverse. He says, 
“ If I knew of a defect in the machinery or plant I should of 
course tell my employer, or superintendent about it to save my 
own life, but, if I did not tell them, how could they say and prove 
that I knew of it, especially if I were killed ? 

The extent and regulation of the liability of the employer and 
the compensation to the workman may be summarized thus : — 

Employers shall be liable to make compensation for personal 
injury suffered by any workman in their service, if it occur from 
any of the following causes : — • 

By reason of any defect in the plant or machinery, if the defect 
arose from the negligence of the employer, or had not been dis- 
covered, or remedied by him. By reason of the negligence of any 
superintendent or of any person to whose orders the workmen 
are bound to conform. By. reason of the act or omission of any 
person in obedience to any rules or bye-laws or in obedience to 
any instructions given by any person delegated with authority, 
unless ,the injury resulted from some impropriety or defect in 
the rules. By reason of the negligence of any person in the 
service oT the employer who has the charge or control of any 
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signal, points, locomotive engine, or train upon a railway, unless 
the workman knew of the defect or negligence which caused his 
injury, and failed to give notice thereof in reasonable time. The 
amount of compensation recoverable for personal injury, with- 
out^ regard to the cause or extent of the injury, shall not exceed 
three years’ wages, and no further sum shall be recoverable under 
this Act in the event of death. 

There is no provision for compensation to the workman from 
many different kinds of accidents, which happen to him from other 
causes than defect in machinery or negligence of the employer 
or superintendent, which it is impossible to enumerate or classify. 
For instance, is it intended that the workman shall have com- 
pensation from his employer if a piece of wood, or a brick, fall 
from a scaffold and severely injures him while engaged on another 
part of the building ? In such a case there could be no negli- 
gence of the employer, or superintendent, nor would the accident 
arise from any impropriety, or defect in the rules. For such an 
accident the workman would have no claim. It might or might 
not have been caused from the carelessness of another workman ; 
but that gives no claim, because the workman injured under 
such circumstances was not working under the instructions of his 
fellow-workman who caused the accident, neither had he any 
authority. In no case can a workman obtain any compensation 
from his employer for an accident which happens from his own 
fault, say a fall from a scaffold, or ladder, unless they broke from 
being rotten. 

A case lias recently been decided in a Superior Court on ap- 
peal from the judgment of a County Court, on a workman who 
was severely injured by the falling of a pail upon him, through 
the neglect and carelessness of a fellow-workman employed with 
him in hoisting the pail. The claim was allowed by the County 
Court judge, but set aside and disallowed by the Superior Court, 
the judge saying, that the employers would never know the 
extent of their liability if such claims were allowed, it must be 
clearly proved that the accident arose from defect in the machi- 
nery, or negligence of the employer, or superintendent. This acci- 
dent arose from the negligence of a fellow-workman who gives 
no instructions, and to which, if given, the other workman was 
not bound to conform. The employer is therefore not liable in 
such cases, and they are the most frequent cause of accidents. 

Since this decision, in a claim for a^200 against the same em- 
ployer, the plaintiff, who was injured by the fall of a brick upon 
him, which fell from a barrow that was being hoisted up, the 
verdict by a jury in a County Court was for the defendant 
employer. 

Another case was tried in the Bow County Court, in i\Iarch 
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last : A workman was employed, with several others, in loading 
a vessel at the Docka A superintendent ordered him to go up 
a ladder from the lower to the upper deck, while doing so he 
met with an accident, through the carelessness of a fellow-work- 
man, who lowered a bale of goods and knocked him off j.he 
ladder. He sued his employer for *£^200. Two years’ wages, 
at per week, for this slight accident. The jury, under the 
instructions of the judge, decided that the employer was not 
liable, although in this case the man was ascending the ladder 
by the order of the superintendent. But walking up the ladder 
did not cause the accident. It was caused by another workman 
who knocked him down. 

The evident intention of the Act is to benefit the workman by 
extending the liability of the employer ; but the exemptions and 
conditions so modify that liability that the employer may be 
relieved from the great anxiety and fear expressed by so many 
that the Act would be ruinous to them ; that accidents would 
become more frequent when it was laid down that the damage 
was to be borne by the employer, and the losses thus entailed 
would be so great that a good many important industries would 
be given up; that there would be an end to good feeling between 
the employer and his workmen ; that profits would be swallowed 
up in meeting exorbitant claims for compensation which the men 
would be encouraged to make ; that accidents under the new 
law would bo welcome rather than otherwise. No wages it was 
clear could be paid, and no Industry prosecuted under such 

terms as these. 

In the twenty-four months that the Act has now been in opera- 
tion these fears have not been realized. The workman, even under 
the Act, has only a strictly limited claim, on the employer for 
accidents. By far the majority, at least two-thirds, of the acci- 
dents to which he is liable still rest on his own shoulders, and 
must be provided against by himself, if he would be protected 
as he ought to be. Indeed, the employer is now free from any 
claim that may be made upon him for assistance when an 
accident happens to any of his men, not included in the Acte 
The employer now says to his workmen, if I am liable I will 

E y, if not liable, I cannot afford to give you any compensation. 

ifore the Act passed I always made you some allowance for all 
accidents, the best I could afford ; but now you must provide for 

J ourselves against those accidents for which I am not liable.^^ 
t may cost some employers less under the Act than it did 
before. 

Several large employers have contracted themselves out of the 
Act by arrangement with the workmen, the men agreeing, under 
certain conditions, to forego any claim which they may have on 
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their employers for accident, as is allowed by the Act For this 
purpose the Directors of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company contributed ^5,000 to the Railway General Insurance 
Fund; only one hundred and twenty men have refused their 
consent to the arrangement, the others, some fifty thousand in 
all* have adopted the terms offered to them. 

Another method adopted by some firms is to agree with the 
men to contribute a certain sum to a common fund, to which the 
workmen also contribute, to secure a certain sum as compensa- 
tion for all accidents, whether the employer be liable or not, 
under the Act, but also including that liability, whatever it may 
be. This method is not contracting out of the Act by either 
party. 

The Trades Union Congress, meeting in London on the 14th 
of September last, passed a resolution on this question : ** That 
this Congress is of opinion that the working classes are deprived 
of the advantages arising from the Employers Liability Act 1880, 
by reason of its permissive nature, which enables employers to 
contract themselves out of the Act, which this Congress condemns, 
and' instructs the Parliamentary Committee to urge the introduc- 
tion of the Bill to amend the Act of 1 880 to remedy this grievance.*’ 

Accident assurance is the best, and, indeed, the only plan 
for both the employer and the workmen to adopt, not to contract 
themselves out of the Act, but to provide against all accidents, 
including those under the Act, the employers* liability, and those 
arising from the merits own faulty or from any Other CaUSO Wbftt" 
ever for which the employer is not liable. 

A good result from the passing of the Act has been to call 
especial attention to the advantage of accidents assurance and 
to the principles on which Accident Assurance Companies are 
founded, and, to make it apply to the present case, to insure .the 
employers* liability. The Employers Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration was established in London in the early part of last year to 
insure against this special risk. It must have been very difficult 
to undertake, because the risk was quite new and but ill-defined 
•in the Act. 

• The Registration Acts, from which all modern statistics of death 
by accident are taken, were first enacted for England and Wales, 
in 1836, for Scotland, in 1854, and for Ireland, in 1863. No return 
of violent deaths, which includes all accidents, and death from 
all causes other than natural, was compiled earlier than 1838. 
From then down to 1 842 they were given with regularity, then 
came a hiatus of four years, 1843-46, but the returns were resumed 
in 1848, and have since remained continuous. 

To prepare tables of rates of premium for this unknown risk, 
a careful examination of these returns was necessary, and 
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especially to note the number of the accidents that bad happened 
to workmen while engaged in their work, whether on the rail- 
ways, or in the mines, in the shop, the factory, or the mill. To 
find out what accidents had happened to engineers, carpenters, 
builders, shipwrights, wheelwrights, smiths, labourers, &c., tjiat 
each trade might be classified according to the risk. 

Some extracts from these returns, which have been issued from 
the Kegistration Office, as prepared by Dr. Farr, late Registrar 
General for about forty years, will be found very interesting, and 
are of great importance, showing as they do the large number of 
persons who lose their lives every year from accident. The 
report for 1879 says there were 17,685 violent deaths in Eng- 
land and Wales, being one in twenty-eight to the general mor- 
tality. Out of every 100,000 males living, 106 met with a violent 
death. In the metropolis the number is 66 out of 100,000, 
and more than half, 36, were caused by mechanical or chemical 
injuries. The principal causes of deaths are : — Mechanicdl and 
chemical injuries, 9,004*; mines, 1,116 ; railways, 1,029; other 
causes, 6,486 = 17,635. In London the number of violent d^ths 
from all causes, which includes suicides, was 3,087 ; from 
mechanical and chemical injuries, 1,019 ; railways, 120; mines, 
nil ; other causes, including street accidents, 948. 

In 1866, Dr. Farr said in his report that 1,107 persons arc 
killed annually by horses and horse conveyances, more than 
double the number killed by railways, and in the report for 
1866 he says ; — 

“ The causes of the greatest number of violent deaths escape public 
notice, great explosions in coal mines, or formidable collisions on rail- 
ways, attract great attention ; but in mines the fall of a stone and of 
other materials, which knock the men in the head one by one at in- 
tervals, are much more fatal.’’ 

In 1878, the number killed in coal mines was 998; by 
explosion of fire-damp 313 ; by fall of coal, stones &c., 420 ; 
other causes, 265 = 998, not one-third being caused by explosions. 

The rate of fatal accidents amongst miners and railway ser- 
vants is very high, and is estimated by Mr. G. F. P. Neison at 
23 per 10,000 per annum. He says : — 

Some ten or fifteen years ago it was as high as 36 out of 10,000 ; 
but each year since the rate has been reduced. As to railways, tak- 
ing first the passenger line, m the course of the year some 25 out of 
every 10,000 employees met with fatal accidents. On large goods 
traffic lines the rate runs up to 35. As to non-fatal accidents, ^ing 
the country as a whole, about one-fifth, twenty per cent., of the men 
employed in and ibout mines met with an accident of greater or less 
intensity every year. In some mines the rate ran up to half of those 
eniployed.” 
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The causes of fatal accidents from mechanical injuries arise 
principally from falls as in mines. The total fatal accidents 4o 
men in this trade or occupation was 4,797. From falls, 1,800 ; 
machinery in factory, 255 ; explosions of steam-boiler and 
retorts, 11 ; accidents from horses, 270 ; from horse conveyances, 
1,0?)0 j other causes various, 1,315. 

The returns of non-htsl accidents are to be gathered only 
from the reports of the Accidental Insurance Companies, and not 
from the reports of the Registrar General, which only contain an 
account of deaths from accidents. In the thirty-first report of 
the Railway Passengers* Assurance Company, the oldest and 
most extensive of the Accident Assurance Offices, it is stated, for 
1880, that 8,808 new policies were* issued against accidents, 
generally producing a net revenue of £25,300, which is nearly 
£3 per annum for each policy. The total annual premium was 
£214,154, which, taken at £3 for each policy, a fair average, 
gives the number of members at, say, 70,000. Out of this 
number the claims ioT fatal accidents were 53; for mm-fatal 
accidents, 5,775. 

This will give to us the exact percentage of fatal and non-fatal 
accidents out of a certain number, 70,000, and the relation they 
bear to each other. By this return one person is killed every 
year out of 1,320, and 104 out of 1,320 — that is, one in twelve — 
have an accident, more or less serious, that is not fatal. This 
also shows and proves that there are 101 non-fatal accidents to 
one fatal accident. As near as possible, the general accidents, 
non-fatal, are eight out of every 100, and the fatal accidents, eight 
out of every 10,000, every year. 

These are the calculations of accidents suffered by persons 
assured, who are to some extent selected. The working classes 
are not at present assured against accident in any large numbers. 
The ratio and percentage of accidents, including all classes, are, 
therefore, higher than the above, though not to a large extent. 

The paper read before the Statistical Society, on the 15th of 
February, 1881, by Mr. Cornelius Walford, a great authority 
on general accidents and accident assurance, having given the 
subject his special study for many years, is, as he says, the first 
attempt yet made to deal in a comprehensive manner with the 
returns from death by accidents, negligence, violence and mis- 
adventure in the kingdom, or in either division thereof. The 

paper gives evidence of the highest talent and greatest research 
with a determination to tell all that is possible to bo known and 
found out. It is certainly the most comprehensive paper that 
any man could write. 

It commences with a reference to the first bills of mortality 
recorded by the parish clerks. The descendants of the Guild of 
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St. Nicholas, incorporated in 1253, by Charter, 17 Henry III. 
The first bill wherein the causes of death were recorded seems 
to have been issued in 1829. Mr. Walford gives forty tables 
of accidental death which he has proposed, illustrating and 
explaining it in every way. Tables for. England and Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, a few counties and London. It would occupy 
the space of a whole article to give even an epitome of this very 
interesting and voluminous document. The number of violent 
deaths from all causes are classified, and the percentage of 
accidental deaths in relation to other deaths and the population 
are given. The causes of violent deaths in six classes, remark- 
able cases of violent deaths in ordinary life, effects of intem- 
perance on violent deaths,* and many others. 

We can only quote a short extract from the net results that 
will serve to illustrate and explain our purpose. We want to 
show that there appears to be sufiScient statistics collected of 
accidents from all causes to warrant and encourage accidental 
assurances on a basis as safe and profitable as life and fire assu- 
rance. 

“ The ratio of violent deaths to the population has ranged for many 
years at about eight to the 10,000, just under one to the thousand, includ- 
ing women, children, and domestic servants, who incur no occupation 
hazard. The death-rate from the more hazardous occupations, taken 
alone, reaches to more than threefold of this perct^ntage. Taking the 
average violent deaths of the population to be one per thousand, there 
are ninety nine non-fatal injuries for that one, and these come to be 
claims upon a company, fatal and non-fatal combined, a ratio of ten 
per cent, per annum. One in ten of all persons meets with an acci- 
dental injury, slight or serious, up to fatal, every year. Some years 
ago the proportion was only one in twelve. There is an advance equal 
to 15 per cent, upon the rate which persisted within the last twenty 
years. 

In the United States, about one in eight meets with an accidental 
injury every year. In the United Kingdom, one person in ten of all 
classes of persons heretofore insured make a claim every year, or, in 
other words, a person, not engaged in an occupation regarded as 
hazardous, will have an accidental injury once in every ten years. A 
total of one million two hundred thousand fatal and non-fatal acci- 
dents in the United Kingdom every year.” 

From statistics such as these the rates of premium for the 
assurance of the employers’ liability are made out. The risk is 
divided by the Employers Liability Assurance Corporation into 
six classes according to the trades and occupations of the men. 
The rates are from 28. to 78. 6d. per cent, per annum on the wayes 
paid to the workmen, and not on the sum assured as for 
assurance against general accidents. The question the employer 
has to answer in the form for assurance is, ** What is the average 
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amount of your weekly wages paid ? and not for what sum will 
you assure ? 

The following Table is a good example of the rate of premium 
charged to include the various trades in each class. Those 
menti.oned must be taken as examples, for it would be impossible 
to put down every trade in a small prospectus. 

liaies to Cover all Employers^ Risks under the Employers Liahility 
Act^ 1880, /(?r every iMOO per annum paid in Wages. 

2s. Ss. 4s. 

CLASS I. 

Tn Textile and similar In general Engineer- In Ship - building 

Manufactures; in the ing Works; in Gas and trades; in trades where 
service of Professional Water service ; in trades Machinery is used (un- 
and AFercantilo Classes wIutg Machinerv is not less otherwise specified), 
(unless otherwise speci- used (unless otherwise but including Pdack- 
lied) ; Merchants’ ]^or- specifietl) ; and the fol- smith, Brewer, Butcher, 
ters. lowing : — Printer and Cabman, Chemist (manu- 

^lanufacturing Stationer, facturing), Drayman, 
Brickmaker, Gardener, Wheelwright. 

Farm BaililF, Agricul- 
tural Labourer and Farm 
Ser van t, Warehouseman’s 
Porter. 

76*. i\d. 

And upwards. 

CLASS V. 

In Dock, Barge, ami In the Building trailea Tn Railway service. 

Harbour service ; in generally, in Metal Coal Mines, and other 
Manufacture of Earthen- Mines, in Quames, and hazardous occupations, 
ware. Glass, Steel, and in chaige of and attend- 
Iron, and Puddler, Coal- aiice on Horses, 
heaver. Cutler. 

Taking the average rate at 46*. per cent, per annum and the 
wages paid by a firm at XU 00 per week, X^5,2()0 per annum, 
the premium is XUO 8s., which insures the employer against 
all risk and liability under the Act for injury tO ttlO men 111 hiS 
employ, without regard to the number of men, whether 50, at 
X?2 per week, or 100 at X?l per week, all are included. 

No specified sum is assured, or named, in the policy issued by 
the company, that could not be done, for the liability is three 
years’ wages for each man. By the policy the insurance company 
agrees to pay to the employer all sums which such employer shall 
become liable for under and by virtue of the Employers 
Liability Act, 1880, as for compensation for personal injuries 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXX^\]— New Semes, Vol. LXill. No. I. E 
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caused to any workman in his service while engaged in the em- 
ployer’s work “ and” if any proceedings be taken to enforce any 
claim the corporation shall have the absolute conduct and control 
of the same throughout in the name and on behalf of the em- 
ployer and shall in any event indemnify the employer agaii^st all 
costs and expenses of and incident upon any such proceedings. 

This appears to bo a very satisfactory arrangement, especially 
for the employer, for while the risk of the company is three years’ 
wages, the premium charged is only on one year's wages. In the 
example given above the wages are taken at JJbjZOO per annum ; 
the risk, however, is for three times that amount, X^15,600, for 
which the premium is only .PIO 8^. per annum. 

On this special point it is well worth quoting from an article 
from the 7’i>U(3s in September last. They say: — “Our readers 
will see with some surprise how extremely low the terms of as- 
surance are made. Each master can be insured compensation in 
case of accident to his workmen during the whole year for a pre- 
mium of a few shillings on every hundred pounds paid in wages. 
By the addition of a scarcely aiipreciable sum to each man’s 
wages the Act may be disarmed of all its terrors. The London 
and North-western Bail way Company appear to have been need- 
lessly generous in the bribe it has offered to its working hands 
•to surrender the benefits of the Act. A smaller sum than 
cf?5,000 is the probable yearly loss which the Act would be 
capable of causing. The danger from the Act was that it might 
press hardly on some small employers. The majority of these 
might escape altogether. The few sufferers might be received. 
This is provided against by the scheme of insurance which has 
been started in one form and another.” 

The insurance scheme has also been extended to insure the 
workmen themselves against any accident Avhich may happen to 
them from their own fault or misadventure, or from the faults of 
a fellow workman for which the cini^loycr is not liable under 

the Act. 

For the workman’s own risk the rate and premium charged is 
also on the wages paid by the employer, but with this irnportfint 
difference that a fixed sum is assured to be paid in the event of 
accident — namely, two-thirds of a week's wages for a period not 
exceeding 26 weeks, if totally disabled froin following his occupa- 
tion and a full year’s wages if killed. 

The premium charged to a workman under the various classes 
of risks as given in the above employer’s table is for Class 1 , 2s, 
per cent, on the wages received ; Class 2, 6s. ; Class 3, 6.s\ ; Class 4, 
7s. Gd , ; Class 5, 9s. ; Class 6, 3 2s. Gd. The rate for the workman’s 
own risk is mu^ r higher than the employer’s. The employer is 
liable for about one accident out of three, the workman for two. 
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The main consideration and difference is, that the employer’s 
liability is uncertain, whereas the workman’s own risk is sure 
and certain, and can be better estimated, as he must bear the 
loss of all accidents for which the empjoyer is not liable. 

Jo‘iit policies are issued by some of the insurance companies 
covering’ both the employer's and workman’s risk on the follow- 
ing terms : 

Joint roLioii.s ngriinst all Accidents during employment, covering 
iill Employer’s llisks under the Act, and, in the event of accidents 
for wliioli IliG Kniploycr is not liable, giving Compensation to the 
Workman, as under; 

In ease of Death ... One Year’s Wages. 

Ill case of Total Disablement. Two-thirds of a Week’s Wages, 

for a period not exceeding 26 
weeks. For every £100 per 
annum paid in Wages. 


\s. 


1 

86. 1 
1 

KM. 

r;j, \j5S 1 


' CLASS II. j 

CLASS III 

i2s. G(L 

CLASS U. 


15.^ 

<LAS.S V. 

20.V. 

And upwards. 
CLASS VI. 


The special object of this Table is to enabla the employer to 
assure himself and his workmen, paying the proniiuni in advance, 
as recpiired by the company, and collecting the workman’s por- 
tion of the premium by weekly deductions from his wages. 
Taking Class for example, rate IOn. (workman’s proportion Gs.) 
per .Jt?i00 in wages, if he receive a year and not £400, the 
premium Avould be ks*. 6(1. per annum and not 0^. This amounts 
just to a penny per week only for the workman to pay. How 
remarkably low this appears for the risk and the benefits given. 
Surely there is no workman wlio would not pay one penny per 
week, or gladly allow it to be deducted from his wages by liis 
master to insure himself jointly with his employer against all 
accidents while at work. 

This is the plan above all others that we think should be 
adopted ; let the employer himself pay '6s. 6d. and collect a 
penny a week from each man and on the average of wages paid, 
about a^75 a year, it would cover the premium of 10,s. per cent, 
for both risks and insure compensation from the insurance com- 
pany for all accidents. Under this plan, when an accident 
happens, if the employer is liable, he will receive the money to 
pay his men, and if the employer is not liable, the workman will 
receive the money to pay himself. 

E 3 
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Under this arrangement, when an accident happens, the 
question will never arise, whose fault is it? There must be 
mutual confidence and assistance between both parties to secure 
the real advantages of the Act. Disputes must, if possible, bo 
avoided. A trial between & workman and his master, backfyl by 
a powerful trade organization and a large firm, supported by 
other leading houses, would be fought out in the Superior Courts 
at a frightful cost to both parties. The points likely to be in dis- 
pute — the exact amount of care and supervision given and neces- 
sary — the limit of authority delegated to a subordinate and such 
like, may be the cause of many different trials, in several Courts, 
by all the various trades, and vast sums are sure to be wasted. 

Great loss must eventually fall upon an employer, should he ever 
win an action, because he would not ho able to recover costs from 
his workman he could not pay. In a case tried recently in 
London the workman did not succeed in establishing his claim, 
and the verdict was given for the defendant employer, with costs, 
it was stated that the employer, au eminent firm in London, 
generally gave up to their men their costs in the action to their 
own loss. The expenses of the insurance appears to us so small 
that it would pay the employer to assure, if he only saved 
the costs of an action and all the trouble which is undertaken by 
the insurance company. 

The passage of the Employers Liability Act has naturally drawn 
the attention of the public to accidents generally, and has given 
quite an impetus *to all accident assurance business. During 
the past year four new companie.s have been established 
especially to insure employers against this liability under the 
Act, 1880. Two in London, the Employers Liability Assn- 
ranee Corporation, Limited,^’ and the “ Builders Mutual Accidenit 
Assurance Association, Limited,'' one in Manchester, the “ ]\Iu- 
tual Accident Assurance Association," and one in Birmingham, 
the “ Employers and Workmens Provident Assurance Company.” 
Besides these, most of the General Accident Assurance Com- 
panies have undertaken the same business. 

The rates of premium are much higher, and the classificatioirof 
risks is very different in the Bailway Fasaeugers* Assurance Com- 
pany than in the Employers Liability Assurance Corporation. 
Some trades are rated three times higher. There are only three 
classes of risks. The rates in the old companies are, 4.s., 7s., and 
9s. to 35s. ; and 2s., 3.S., 4s., 5s., 6s. and 7s. 6cL in the new com- 
panies. Besides this, the rates in the old companies arc quoted for 
each mar. and not per cPlOO on the wages, which increases the 
rates still more. For example, the premium for carpenters, brick- 
layers, and agi cultural labourers is 7s. for each man, against 
3s. per cent, on the wages. For brewers, blacksmiths and ship- 
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Av rights, 9s. against 4.s. Engineers are classified under the highest 
risk, No. 3 in the old ocnipany premium, 9«. per each man, and 
in tlie new company they are classified under No. 2 risk, the 
lowest but one premium, 3.s*. per cent. This great difference in 
the rate of premium is inexplicaVjle, for one company must be 
charging too high, or the other company is charging too low. 

Still further the higher rate quoted being for “each adult,'* 
and not on the wages paid, increases the cost about 25 per cent, 
as the average rate of wages, which also includes labourers, 
does not exceed a year. If the rate of both companies 
were quoted on each adult, instead of on the wages, the rate 
must be taken on a year wages for eacli man — viz., 2.s. '6d. 
against 7«. When ci^lOO per week are paid by any firm as 
wages and the premium is charged on the amount of wages paid, 
05 men would be assured for an annual premium of £7 1 at 
per cent., but when the rate is charged for each adult, only 
50 men would be assured at an annual premium of £17 1 0.s., the 
rate being 7s. for each man. 

In conclusion, we are able to state that the insurance scheme has 
been taken up and adopted by a large number of employers in the 
short time it has been in operation. We are informed that already 
upwards of 4,000 employers have assured in one company, 
“'riie Employers Liability Assurance Corporation,’* on about 
of? 15,000,000 of wages paid annually, the premium exceeding 
<£^‘j5,000. Taking the assurance as on ciPl 5,000,000 of wages, it 
covers a risk to the employer of ^£^45,000,000, three years' wages 
which is allowed Ibr compensation to the workmen in the event 
of accident, and for which the employer is liable. 

This is very strong evidence of a desire on the part of the em- 
ployers to provide for the risk. We repeat that to assure is not 
to contract out of the Act nor an attempt to avoid the responsi- 
bilility. It is the very reverse, and is done to make sure and 
certain the payment of any compensation that might be due to 
a workman in the event of an accident. A case might arise to 
a small employer of labour in which he could not himself provide 
tl^e funds to pay a large claim, for it too frequently happens that 
a single accident injures several men. Five men might be thrown 

at once from a scatfbld, or a boiler might burst injuring a like 

number, and the claims for compensation would be likely to 
average c£200 each, <£1,000, to pay for only one accident. With 
such a serious risk and responsibility no workman should look 
with suspicion on his employer because he seeks to protect him- 
self, supposing that his claim might be prejudiced thereby. That 
is not at all likely to be the case, he is rather more certain to 
have his claim paid. 

It is not many years that accident assurance has been known 
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in our country. The first accident company was established in 
1849, and then it was for railway passengers only. ♦ Another 
company was formed in 1850. Eight others during the succeed- 
ing thirty years, and four were established last year. Besides 
these, three Life Assurance Companies combine accident assur- 
ance in their Taldes, or also transact accidental business whioh to- 
gether make seventeen accident assurance companies of all 
kinds. 

Most of these are at present of small dimensions. The busi- 
ness done by one company, the first established — which has a 
premium income of 19,000 per annum — far exceeds, indeed is 
double the premium income of all the other companies. It is 
estimated, as far as can be ascertained by the publislied reports, 
that the number of persons assured against general accidents is 
one hundred and thirty five thousand, and the annual premium 
paid i?400,00(). It might have been expected that the business 
was much more extensive and that a larger number was assured. 
There is evidently ample room for a large increase, which is very 
likely to result from the operations of the Employers Liability 
Act. 

That the business is fairly profitable may bo gathorcjd from 
the following statement of the premiums received and claims 
paid in ISSl by six of the companies — 


When 

Established. | 

1 Name of (Company, 

1 JVerniums 
! lleceived. 

1 

Claims 

ral.l. 

1841) 

Kail way Passengers . . . 

211),0(>G 

64,1)97 

121,762 

1850 

Accident Insurance .... 

35,282 

1875 

Imperial Union 

27,001 

8,621 

1871 

Ocean, Kaihvay, and General 
Scottish Accident .... 

20, 062 

16,434 

1876 

15,027 

8,070 

1877 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 

12,070 

4,707 


Total 

350,023 

101,066 


The claims absorb only a little more than half of the premiums, 
54'J per cent. This gives a large margin for expenses and profits 
to the shareholders. The shares of the Railway Passengers’ 
Assurance Company, tWs, paid, with bonus additions, arc now 
quoted in the share list of insurance companies at an 

increase of value of 260 per cent., and the last dividend paid 
was 8s. per share, equal to 27^ cent, per annum. If 
the bonus paid on the shares is I0.s. each, the dividend on the 
original sum of 20 n. paid up is 40 per cent. The shares of the 
Scottish Accident,*’ 20s. paid up, are quoted at X^28 each 
2,800 per cent, increase in the price of the shares. 
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The sum of <«P19l,9oG paid in claims by the six companies 
mentioned above must have been a great advantage to the public. 
From further particulars in the reports of one of the companies 
we gather that the average sum paid to each assurer was iCOO 
at death by accident and Joih 12.s\ 2d. for accidents not fatal. 

\V hy, then, should not the working-mau insure against general 
accidents as well as others, against accidents which may happen 
to him anywliere and at any time. In the streets, or at home, 
in the cliurcli, or at a place of amusement, in a steamboat, or 
on the lailway as well as when at work. Some of the companies 
have issued special tables for an industrial accident assurance. 
For example, Class 2, (Migincers, brickmakers, gardeners, agri- 
cultural labourers, the premium is IOn. Gd. a year, 2.1(Z. per 
week, to insure ,L‘l per wec'k for 20 weeks for total disablement 
from accidents of all kinds — general accidents — including acci- 
dents while at work — and XHOO at death. For shipbuilders, 
blacksmiths, brewers, cabmen, draymen, wlieelwriglits, Class 3, 
12s. a year, >*hL per week. 

With all the faults of the Employers Liability Act and the 
many objections raised against it, if accident insurance should 
thereby become more general in our country, both with the 
employers and the workmen, a great advantage will be secured 
and largo benefits will bo conferred on the public. From the 
establishment of so many Accident Assurance Companies since 
the passing of the Act such a result is likely to follow. 


Art. III. — SiiATTESBURr as a Moral Pjiilosovheu. 

I N one sense it is true to say that the subject-matter with 
which Moral Philosophy deals is always the same : from 
another point of view, no less real, we may assert than its 
problems change from age to age. Human nature, its springs 
of action and its potentialities of good or evil, are now substan- 
tially the same as when Socrates first brought down philosophy 
from heaven to earth, recalling the awakening speculation of 
the Greeks from their abstract theories as to the source of all 
that is, to the more practical inquiry, what is virtue, and who is 
the good citizen ? But while the facts of human nature remain 
the same, the external circumstances with which it is brought 
into contact continually vary. Virtue, it is true, is in its own 
•essence an attribute of the former, and if a true Moral Philosophy 
be possible, is one and the same in principle, however multi- 
farious its manifestations in action. The discovery, however, of 
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this principle is in reality but one-half of the science of ethics. 
Granted that virtue as a state may be abstracted from particular 
virtuous acts, and that its discovery is far from demanding an 
exhaustive examination of external conditions, there still re- 
mains the process of verification ; not, indeed, a necessary part of 
speculation, but almost inevitable in a science connected «3ven 
remotely with practice ; while in order to verify a principle it 
must be brought into contact with at least the most prominent 
of the facts. 

Moral Philosophy, then, has two sides, a pure or formal side, 
and a practical or material one, and it is in the former of these 
— Le.y in the inquiry what that state of human nature is which 
we call virtuous, that we find a subject-matter which is constant. 
If this were its only problem, though there would most assuredly 
be no lack of variety in the solutions proposed, we should per- 
haps expect to find some sort of unity amid the difference, some 
principle of classification, clear and distinct, in accordance with 
which we might divide conflicting schools. This we do no doubt 
find to a certain extent, because every moral system must in- 
clude more or less perceptibly this formal side ; but we cannot 
always apply our principle with perfect consistency when gained, 
because differences on the material or practical side will some- 
times create the appearance of a cross-division, or at least dis- 
guise the essential question. 

The facts of human nature on which the speculative side of 
ethics must be grounded are the respective functions of sense 
and reason, or rather their corresponding motives, sensitive 
desire, and rational affection. Side by side with, and depending 
on, this examination there must be a consideration of the various 
passions, the adjustment of their relationship to reason, and, as 
the outcome of all, the inquiry, what that relation is which holds 
the balance m this composite nature, the maintenance of which 
is natural and productive of virtue, and its destruction the 
reverse. By analyzing these problems into their most essential 
form, it is possible to arrive at a principle of division in accord- 
ance with which most moral systems, both ancient and modern, 
may be classified, and which also corresponds with a distinction 
prevalent in a wider department of philosophy. The functions 
of sense and reason, feeling and thought, are the essential points 
to bo determined, and therefore in the two opposing SChoolS Of 
thought, Sensationalism and Idealism, must in the last resort be 
sought the basis of a classification. Virtue is from the first 
point of view a quality, either developed by habit and association 
out of an original desire for pleasure, or immediately apprehended 
by some sense, or depending upon the due subordination of the 
passions to some end, to which the means may be apprehended 
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by reason, but which is in itself prior to reason, and instinctive 
in the nature of man. On the second view virtue is the con- 
scious realization of an end given by reason independently of 
sense, and in spite of the frequent interference of partial ends 
suggested by the passions. In the one case reason is merely a 
facuky of means, in the other it is that which, by the addition 
of its own immanent end, raises man above particular external 
motives, and makes him a law to himself. The extreme of the 
former view is found in Hume^s assertion that reason is and 
ought to be the slave of the passions ; that of the latter, in Kant's 
maxim, that virtue consists in a good will willing itself. 

But while every moral system derives its essential character 
from its standpoint with regard to this fundamental question, 
they do not all carry on tho surface the distinct recognition of 
the point at issue. On the contrary, with few exceptions, the 
surface characteristics of the several schools are rather owing to 
some particular circumstances of a more or less transient nature. 
Some practical difficulty, it may be, some apparent paradox, 
some partial question may bo the occasion of the speculation, 
and may determine its method and range, although it is true 
that, if it deserve the name of Philosophy at all, it must go 
back from this and connect it with what we have seen to be 
the fundamental question. The fact, then, that Moral Philosophy 
may, in one sense, bo said to vary from age to age, is due to 
this, that, besides being an abstract speculation, it is also an 
explanation and interpretation of particular phenomena, and 
the phenomena in which the need of interpretation will be most 
felt will obviously not always be the same. 

In determining, therefore, the position of any particular 
moralist, it is not enough to classify him in accordance with the 
general test ; his relation must also be explained to the particular 
problems of his own age, which in most cases will give its 
peculiar character to his system. Following this course with 
regard to Shaftesbury, we have on the one hand to show his 
connection with that fundamental question as to the nature of 
virtue in itself, and on the other to inquire what were the par- 
ticular problems of his time which most especially seemed to 
demand solution, and in which we should expect to find the 
external characteristics of his system. The latter will most 

conveniently come first. 

English speculation in the latter half of the seventeenth 
and earlier part of the eighteenth century was almost entirely 
dominated by the results of Lockes “Essay on the Human 
TJuderstanding,” itself an application of Bacon's “Novum 
Organum" to mental and moral phenomena. The founda- 
tions on which the inquiry rested w^ere — (1.) That there are no 
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such things as innate ideas or principles ; and (2.) That the 
fountain of all our knowledge is experience, or “observation 
employed either about external sensible objects or about the 
internal operations of our minds^ and that we have no ideas 
except those derived from external or internal sense/' Into 
these elements, by a method of thorough-going analysis, #were 
resolved “ our whole stock of ideas,” compounded as they may 
be with infinite variety, and enlarged by the understanding. 

Among the ideas capable of this composition and enlargement 
were those of good and evil, which in their simple form have only 
reference to pleasure and pain, or what tends to procuro these. 
** Moral good and evil is only the conformity or disagreement of 
our voluntary actions to some law whereby good or evil is drawn 
on to us from the will and power of the law-maker or, in other 
words, moral good and evil only differ from other kinds of good 
and evil in that they are not the natural results of the actions, 
but artificial results superinduced by a law. This law is three- 
fold — the law of God, the law of the State, and the law of 
opinion. Disobedience to the first is sin, to the second crime, to 
the third vice ; from which it would appear that the law of 
opinion is that with which morals are most concerned : but what 
is to guide that opinion is left undefined, except where it is 
vaguely stated, that it will correspond in a great measure with 
the unchangeable rule of right and wrong which the law of God 
hath established,” while it is at the same time intimated that 
obedience to this law of God will secure and advance the general 
good of mankind. Locke, therefore, did not develop any system 
of Moral Philosophy, He neither defines what virtue is as a 
state of mind, but only in accordance with his general principles 
posits its ultimate analysis into sensation or desire for pleasure ; 
nor does he find any definite standard for virtuous actions, 
though, if he had developed a system, he would probably have 
fixed it in the good of mankind. At the same time, the desire 
for pleasure, or, as he usually expresses it, of happiness, is loosely 
and jivithout analysis made to include those higher objects and 
interests of life, which, if they arc indeed a development out of 
the Sensitive nature, must have a definite course and history, 
wdiich the Moral Philosopher is bound to trace. 

Locke, however, though the most important, was not the only 
exponent of this sensationalistic view. Before the “ Essay” was 
published Hobbes had already written his “ Leviathan,” from 
which the same results are deducible, stated in a manner most 
likely to excite repugnance and produce a reaction. With him, 
“whatever is the object of any man’s appetite or desire, that is 
it which he f^r his part calleth good, and the object of his hate 
and aversion, evil and again, “ the appearance and sense of good 
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is pleasure/' " Moral Philosophy is nothing but the science of 
what is good and evil in the conversation and society of mankind.” 
“ Good and evil are names which signify our appetites and 
aversions, which in different tempers, customs, and doctrines of 
men are different.” “ So long as man is in a condition of more 
natu.e (which is a condition of war) his private appetite is the 
measure of good and evil, and consequently all men agree in 
this, that peace is good, and therefore also the ways or means of 
peace, which are justice, gratitude, modesty, equity, I'kc., and 
the rest of the moral virtues .... which are praised as the 
means of peaceable, sociable and comfortable living/^ “The 
object, therefore, of the voluntary acts of every man is some 
good to himself, of wliich, if he shall be frustrated, there will be no 
beginning of benevolence,” or, in other words, the so-called social 
virtues — benevolence, justice and equity — are mere instruments 
of obtaining the greatest practicable amount of good for oneself, 
without which a directly selfish plan of lifii would be continually 
liable to bo driven from the attainment of its object by similar 
but more successful endeavours on the part of stronger rivals. 
Desire for pleasure being taken as the only ultimate motive for 
voluntary action, it logically followed that this pleasure must be 
our own and not that of others, and therefore that such a feeling 
as that of benevolence—tho existence of which could not be de- 
nied — must be analyzable into an original selfishness or self-love. 

Further, “ The felicity of this life, sought by these means, 

consisteth not in the repose of a mind satisfied ; it is a coii- 

tinual progress of the <lcsire from one object to another, the 
attainment of the former being still but the way to the 

latter .... the object of man being to assure for ever the 

way of his future desire.” The result of this is that there is 
a general inclination of all mankind, a perpetual .and restless 
desire of power after power that ceaseth only in death, because 
we cannot assure the power and means to live well without the 
acquisition of more. This power is also defined as man^s present 
means to obtain some future apparent good ; and benevolence 
being one of those means, as explained above, he defines it, 
muqh to the mdignation of tho OXCGllGIlt Bishop ButlGr, 3iS ODC 
form of the Icve of power.”* 

We have now looked into the antecedents of Shaftesbury as a 
Moral Philosopher sufficiently to see that the general tendency 
of his age, and in fact we may say its almost universally 
recognized psychology, was to analyze all our ideas into sensa- 


* It may be noticed here that Butler misunderstood this definition, and 
bases his criticism on the supposition that Hobbes meant a delight in the exer- 
cise of power for its own sake, instead of merely as a means to apparent good. 
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tion, and all our morality into some form of desire for pleasure. 
Whether Shaftesbury, “as a child of his time,” was utterly 
unable, as Professor Green thinks, to get beyond this, and 
whether anything which seems to show that he actually did get 
beyond it, is to be put down as a mere inconsistency, it will be 
one object of our examination to decide. With regard to those 
mere surface characteristics which we have spoken of, there is 
less room for hesitation. Opposition to the so-called selfish 
theory of Hobbes, and the elevation of benevolence, as distinct 
from, and in its own nature superior to self-love, are the features 
which mark his treatise throughout. The nature of his own 
speculations and those of Hobbes necessitated a reference and 
appeal to the first principles of morals in order to arrive at a 
solution of this question. 

The fundamental idea upon which Shaftesbury’s Moral treatise 
depends, and with which ho at once begins, is that of a frame or 
constitution, the complete account of a particular part of which 
requires a knowledge of the whole. This idea will bear a double 
interpretation, objective and subjective. Thus, on the one hand 
there is a universal system to which every inferior one must sub- 
serve, the human system being one of these, relative indeed as 
regards the whole, but sufficiently important to be the subject of 
a separate science by itself. On the other hand (and the two 
ideas run side by side throughout Shaftesbury’s writings) there 
is an internal system of the mind, which has its own end or 
harmony, as the outward system has — and the attainment of 
which end is each creature^s good. 

Thus, “ each creature has a good or interest of his own .... 
a right or a wrong state .... a certain end to which every- 
thing in his constitution must naturally refer.” Any passion or 
affection contrary- to this end must be ill in him with regard to 
himself, while affections injurious to those of his kind are ill ta 
them. What the connection is between this illness to himself 
and that to his kind is postponed to a later stage, and Shaftes- 
bury goes on to ask at once what that quality is, called goodness 
or virtue. 

Now the answer to this question is implicitly contained in^ the 
fundamental idea of a system. Negatively, we may say at once 
that if there is a system of which any creature is a part, he 
cannot be good, if ho make to the harm of the system rather than 
to the good. Good and ill, therefore, are relative terms. To 
prove that a thing is absolutely good would involve a knowledge 
of its connection with the universal system, while, on the other 
hand, to prove it absolutely ill would show that the system of 
the universe is imperfect. Moral good and ill are therefore in 
respect only to the system of mankind. 
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But beyond this it is clear, Shaftesbury continues, that good 
and ill are so not only in their results : tltey must be done through 
some affection (we should rather say some motive). 

“ la a sensible creature that which is not done through any affection 
at all#niakes neither good nor ill in the nature of that creature, 
who then only is supposed good, when the good or ill of the system 
to which ho has relation is the immediate object of some passion or 
affection moving him.” 

Goodness, therefore, can never exist without good affections, 
which again are natural affections — Le., the affections proper to 
a creature whose function is relative to the system of which he is 
a part. On these two Stoic ideas that the good is natural, and 
that the natural is that in accordance with the system, partial or 
universal, all the peculiar features of Shaftesbury’s philosophy 
depend. 

Goodness, therefore, depending on the natural affections, it 
is necessary to inquire what these arc. We are told that an 
affection inconsistent with the public good, and yet in its natural 
degree conducing to private interest, would be vicious iu itself 
while an affection which becomes inconsistent with the public 
good only by immoderate indulgence is only vicious, or as it 
would then bo called sellish, when it is so immoderate. On the 
other hand, if there be an affection for private good which not 
only contributes also to public good, but is such as to be indis- 
pensable to the good of the species, it then must be a necessary 
constituent of goodness in a creature, since its absence would be 
unnatural, or in other words inappropriate to the creature con- 
sidered as part of a whole or system. Affection therefore towards 
self-good may be a good affection, if the good of the species is a 
necessary result of it, though no affection can be so, if it liappen 
merely by accident to produce this general good ; wliile in any 
case a creature is still vicious, when a passion towards self- 
good, though ever so moderate, is the real motive for doing that 
to which a natural affection for his kind ought by right to have 
iridined him. It is clear that we have some ambiguity here. 
No private affection can by Shaftesbury’s definition of goodness 
as affection for tlie public good, be more than neutral in a moral 
point of view, and Shaftesbury, in describing that kind of self- 
love which is necessary to the well-being of the species as itself 
good, confuses a necessary condition of goodness with goodness 
itself. His real doctrine no doubt is that motive alone is the 
criterion of the good and natural, that motive being desire for 
the good of the system. Acts good iu result, but proceeding 
from self-love, are neutral, though in some cases they may nearly 
approach to goodness, while in others — viz., those in which the 
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motive ought to have been the good of the species, they approach 
the vicious character. “ A good creature/^ then, “ is such a one 
as by the natural temper or bent of his affections is carried 
primarily and immediately, not secondarily or accidentally, to 
good and against ill/* Even this, Iiovvever, is somewhat 
ambiguous, because what are we to say of the case in ^vhich 
the affection is good and natural — i.e., aims at the public good, 
but, by being immoderate, fails to produce it ? Shaftesbury's 
answer is that they are vicious. Kindness and love of tho 
most natural sort (such as that of any creature for its offspring) 
if it be immoderate and beyond a certain degree, is undoubtedly 
vicious. For thus over-great tenderness destroys the effect of 
love, and excessive pity renders us incapable of giving succour.” 
Nowliero there is evidently an inconsistency with what Shaftes- 
bury had said before about the affection being the criterion apart 
from its result, liut leaving that for the moment, we have to 
remark on this passage that it is a specimen of the want of 
accurate analysis which marked Shaftesbury in common with 
Hutcheson and Butler. To class love ot offspring as a natural 
affection with those affections which have the good of the public 
as their end is manifestly as absurd as Butler’s classification of 
benevolence with hunger, as one of those particular appetites 
which rest in their object as an end. So also pity is a sympa- 
thetic impulse or instinct, not indeed altogether uninfluenced by 
reflection, but certainly not directed to any such conceived 
object as the public good. 

What is in point of fact wanted to reconcile these inconsis- 
tencies is some consideration of the function of reason in morals, 
the agency of which is indeed implied in the constitution of the 
public good as an object to be aimed, at, but up to this point is 
not in any way explained. A fresh departure, therefore, is made 
in Section III. 

“ Tn a creature capable of forming general notions of things, not 
only the outward beings which offer themselves to the sense are the 
objects of the affection; but the very actions themselves, and the 
affections of pity, kindness, gratitude and their contraries being 

brought into the mind by reflection become objects. So thaS; by 
means of this reflected sense there arises another kind of affection 
towards those very affections themselves.” 

Shaftesbury then proceeds to describe this process as the dis- 
cernment of beauty and deformity by the eye of the mind, which 
finds a foul and a fair, a harmonious and a dissonant here as 
truly as iu musical numbers. “ There is, therefore, a natural sense 
of the sublim*' and beautiful in things, and when characters or 
pictures of manners are figured or presented to the mind, the 
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heart cannot possibly remain neutral, but in all disinterested cases 
must approve in some measure that which is natural and honest, 
and disapprove its reverse/" Or this relation between thought 
and feeling in morals is in somewhat similar language expressed 
by saying that the behaviour of creatures being in several 
views or perspectives represented to the mind which readily dis- 
cerns the good and ill towards the species or public, there arises 
a new trial or exercise of the heart, which must either rightly 
and soviiiHy affect what is just and right, or corruptly affect Avhat 
is ill/’ If we ask, Why rightly and soundly, Shaftesbury's 
answer would be : because in accordance with reflection, which 
again is decided by a view of the system or nature. ‘‘ Man has 
been couvStituted by means of his rational part to be conscious 
of his owui immediate relation to the universal system.” 

The sum, therefore, of Shaftesbury s moral argument seems to 
bo somewhat to this effect : — AVhat is natural is good, and to 
consult the system is natural. This accordingly is the object of 
the natural affections, which in their turn depend for their proper 
exercise on reflection, by which alone can tlui public good be 
made the conscious object of the affections, and so — 

“a creature can only he virtuous when it has the notion of the 
public interests/' and if a creature l)e generous, kind, constant, 
coinpassionato, yet if lie cannot rollect on what lie himself does or sees 
others du, so as to take notice of what is worthy or honest, and make 
that notice or conception of worth and lionesty to bo an object of his 
affection, ho has not the character of being virtuous, for thus and no 
otherwise he is capable of having a sense of right and wrong.” 

But in order to complete this sketch of the moral system in 
man, Shaftesbury secs that it is necessary to ask where does re- 
sponsibility rest for wrong. Does it lie in sense, or sensible 
atlections ? No, for if tliey are depraved, moral objects may be 
falsely conveyed or misrepresented, and then, since the failure is 
not in the principal or leading part, the creature cannot in himself 
bo esteemed iniejuitous or unjust. If not in sense, it must lie in 
opinion, belief, judgment, or, in other words, in that by which 
the object is constituted for the affections. Thus, whatever 
causes a misapprehension or misconception of the worth or value 
of any object, so as to diminish a due, or raise any undue, irre- 
gular or unsocial affection, must necessarily be the occasion of 
wrong. “ A mistake of right, not a mistake of fact, is the cause 
of unjust affection, and so the cause of vicious action in every in- 
telligent and rational being.” 

Worth and virtue, it thus appears, depend on a knowledge of 
right and wrong, and on a use of reason suflScient to secure a 
right application of the affections, or, as it is elsewhere expressed, 
a proportionable affection. If the principle is wrong, whether 
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perverted by custom or religion, there is no virtue, since no custom 
or religion can alter the eternal measures or immutable, inde- 
pendent nature of worth and virtue, which, on the other hand, 
should the sensible affections stand ever so much amiss, yet if 
they prevail not because of those other rational affections spoken 
of, ^tis evident the temper still holds good in the main/' * 

Virtue, then, according to Shaftesbury's definition of it, would 
result when the rational affections prevail over the merely sensible 
affections. This however must not happen merely on particular 
occasions but habitually, so that what is advantageous to society 
may be ever and in the same manner prosecuted and affected ; or, 
in other words, it is what is done on principle as opposed to mere 
impulse, and hence it is that we praise those who are virtuous in 
spite of strong ill passions, not because ill passions can really 
contribute to virtue, but because by their coercion we get a proof 
of the strength of the virtuous principle. Finally, this just affec- 
tion, this uniform and steady will, this virtuous principle, can only 
be constituted by a well-established reason. 

At this point in his inquiry Shaftesbury declares that he has 
considered what virtue is in itself, and we may therefore pauso 
to inquire whether we have now the data for detei mining on 
which side Shaftesbury ought to be placed in a classification 
of moralists founded on the distinction we have noted above 
between those whose starting-point is sense, and those who 
demand a constitutive reason. Since good and evil are accord- 
ing to the Stoic idea made relative to a system or constitution 
— viz., that of mankind as a whole, and since virtue consists in a 
reflective or rational affection for this good, or in other words in 
an affection for those affections which produce it, and since further 
vice consists in the failure of this principle rather than in parti- 
cular excesses of the affections or passions, it is necessary to place 
Shaftesbury on the rational side. Whether this position could be 
maintained by him consistently with his psychology, and whether 
he avoided the appearance of relinquishing it in other parts of his 
Moral speculations, it will remain to examine in the sequel. But 
so far his position is clear. Virtue depends on a rational affection, 
the object of which is affections tending to the public gopd. 
Consistent benevolence, therefore, or the exercise of what he 
afterwards calls the natural affections, is the outward manifesta- 
tion of the virtuous character. 

But here almost immediately a difficulty arises. If virtue 
consists in benevolence, are all those actions which arc the result 
of self-love vicious? At first Shaftesbury seems to incline to that 
view, but it is manifestly an untenable one, as be could not fail 
to see. May they then be virtuous? If so, it would be when 

self-love is moderate, and its result good to the species. But the 
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atlmission of a virfne arising thus is inconsistent with the assertion 
that virtue is the conscious pursuit of the public good, and so 
Shaftcybury is unable to give a satisfactory answer to the 
question as to the moral value of self-love ; and the most definite 
s;ateinent that wo can elicit from him is that an action done 
from '>self love, th(3 motive of which ought to have been natural 
olTection, is vicious, and also the repeated declaration that self- 
love and natural atlection are not inconsistent in their results. 

Wo have in fact liere the key to Shaftesbury\s strength 
and weakness. His strength lies in making th(i object of moral 
pursuit to bo constituted by reason, not compournled out of sense 
and desiro for pleasure. Ilis weakness lies in not distinctly 
Seeing that self-love has a lower and a higher form, and that in 
its higher forni it is an enlightened self-consciousness, by which 
the satisfaction of self is identified with the realization of such 
objects as pliilanthropy and benevolence. VVitli his dualism, if 
not opposition, between self-love and the natural affections, he can. 
hardly with consistency place virtue in the hitter alone ; and the 
difficulty in which he thus finds himself, reduces him to the 
necessity of rclinqnislimg motive as the criterion of virtue, and 
finding it often in result, a tendency which, if developed and 
systematized, must lead to utilitarianism, From another point 
of view the complete severance of self-love and benevolence 
makes it somewhat hard to maintain th«) essential comiectiuii 
betvveim rejison and the latter, wliicli tShaftesbury s system 
clemaiids ; and the result is that what he begins by describing 
ns a rational affection is too often represented as a merely 
intuitive perception of the beauty or [rroportion of certain actions; 
or in other words, as what is generally known as the moral sense. 
To class Shaftesbury himself among the Moral Sense School, 
would, in oiir opinion, be a iiiisUike ; but a development of one 
side of his system led to the Moral Sense of Ilutclieson, which is 
as instinctive as liimgor, and led also to the strange spectacle of 
Butler placing benevolence among the particular affections or 
passions as opposi d to a calm or reliective tendency. 

yhe cause of tliis inconsistency in Shaftesbury is the desire to 
make benevolence absolutely disinterested, to escape from the 
selti.sh theory of Hobbes ; but to do this by cr.-ating a dualism 
bjitween self-love and the social affections is destructive of a 
consistently rational theory. The true way out of the difficult}” 
is one of which Shaftesbury sometimes has glimpses, but whicti 
ho never distinctly puts forward. It is to distinguwh between 
the lower and the higher self, between a self that is to be pleased, 
and a self which can only be satisfied with the higher interests 
of life. In this higher sense of self-love, or as it should be rather 
termed, this rational consciousness of that in which our true self 
[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV.]-NfiW Seeies, Vol. LXIII. No. 1. F 
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consists, is not so much the origin of benevolence, as the state of 
mind which includes it with the other virtues. If Shaftesbury 
had grasped this idea he would have seen that virtue cannot be 
made identical with benevolence, though this may be its most 
obvious constituent, because it is a higher state to identify one- 
self with the universal system than it is to make the public 'good 
or good of the species our end. Here again Shaftesbury had a 
glimpse of the true view, but as in the case of the higher self, he 
does not make it a prominent part of his system. 

The consistent maintenance of the view by which alone the 
moral value of benevolence can be maintained as against Hobbes, 
depends upon (1 ) the constitution of the objects of moral desire 
by reason and not by sense, and as the corollary of this the 
assertion that desire for pleasure is not our sole ultimate motive ; 
(2) that there is a lower and a higher self, the satisfaction of the 
lower being selfishness, that of tlie higher moral virtue ; (8) that 
the good of the species, as the object of virtuous affection, 
though it may in point of time be prior, is in its ground and 
moral value posterior to the identification of self as a part of the 
universal system. 

Let us see, therefore, how far Shaftesbury had actually and 
definitely arrived at these ideas. 

1. With regard to the first point Shaftesbury has been ^Jaced 
by Professor Green, in his admirable Introduction to Hume, 
in the same category of moral philosophers with Hutcheson 
and Butler — /.e., as fidlowcrs of Locke, and therefore as un- 
able to escape from the Lockian principle — that all desire is 
for pleasure; and although he admits that Shaftesbury starts 
with a doctrine distinct from this, maintains that his principles 
prevented him from following it out consistently, and made him 
place virtue in the result aud not in the motive. He says 
(vol. ii. p. 25) : 

“ His way out of the difficulty is, as we have seen, in violation of 
his own priiicijile to find t}»e cliaracteristic of selfishness not in the 
motive of any affection but in its result ; not in the fact that a man’s 
desire has his own good for its object .... nor in the fact that, it 
has pleasure for its object, which Shaftesbury, as the child of his, age, 
could scarcely help thinking was the case with every desire, but in the 
fact that it is stronger than is consistent with the interest of the 
epecies or public.” 

With regard to the wavering between motive and result as 
the moral* criterion, no defender of Shaftesbury can avoid the 
confession that the charge is well grounded. 

.We differ from Professor Green as to the cause of the incon- 
^stenc}'. H .> places it In the fact that Shaftesbury was a disciple 
of Locke, and therefore could only make reason a faculty of 
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mean», and desire for pleasure the only ultimate end. We 
maintain, on the contrary, that in spite of the psychology of his 
time, and indeed owing to a reaction against it, as manifested in 
Hobbes, he did make reason to constitute the object of moral 
affection, and that his inconsistency is caused by the* somewhat 
arbitrary connection which he posits Between reason and bene- 
volence, and the dualism between benevolence and self-love, 
which prevents him from maintaining the doctrine of rational 
affection. 

As to the function of reason, wo have already quoted passages 
to show what Shaftesbury's conception of it was. Professor 
Green himself allows that he did start with this idea, however 
he came by it. Let ns therefore see what he has to say about 
pleasure being the ultimate motive. In his Dialogue, ^'Tho 
Moralists/' Part I. sec. i., after mentioning the current notion 
of good as pleasure, he goes on : — 

“ If only they would inform us which or what sort .... such 
as niiist constantly nnnaiii the same, and equally eligible at all times, 
I should then perlia])s be better satisfied. But when will and plea- 
sure are synonymous, when anytliing which pleases us is called pleasure, 
and we never choose and prefer, but as we please, 'tis trilling to say, 
j)loasure is our good. For tliis has as little meaning as to say, We 
choose tliat which we think eligible ; we are pleased with what pleases 
us. The (piestion is whether we are rightly pleased, and choose what 
wo should do. We ought then to appeal against the immediate feeling 
and experience of one who is pleased and satisfied with what he 
enjoys.” 

And again — 

This only I know, that either all pleasure is good or only some. 
If all, then every kind of scnsnality must, be precious and desirable. 
If some only, then we arc to seek what kind, and to discover, if we 
can, what it is which distinguishes between our pleasure and another 
. . and by this stamp, this character, if there be any such, we must 

define good, and not by pleasure itself.” 

Other passages are almost equally explicit, but space forbids 
their quotation. It is quite clear that Shaftesbury perceived 
that the qualitative distinction between pleasures depends on 
something higher than mere sense or sensitive desire. That 
this something was reason, appears as well from passages already 
quoted as from tlie following : — 

To bring the satisfaction of the mind, and the enjoyment of reason 
and judgment under the denomination of pleasure is only a collusion 
and a plain receding from the common notion of the word.” 

2. With regard to the distinction between a lower and higher 
self, Shaftesbury is less explicit. Though he does in places 

F 3 
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recognize such a distinction, he does not place it in a prominent 

f )Osition, nor does he use it to bridge over benevolence and self- 
ove, except by reference to results. Thus, in the “ Miscellaneous 
Jleflectious/' No, 4, p. 190, he says : — 

“ Our knowledge” (i.r,, of morals) “ depends on tlic question — TVhat 
we are ourselves. That there is something which thinks, our doubt 
itself and scrupulous tliouglit evinces. But the (piestion is — What con- 
stitutes the we or 1 ?: ... If it be certain that 1 am, *lis certain 
and deinoiistrabh; who and what I ought to lie even on my own account, 
and for the sake of my own 2 )rivate hap])iness and success.” 

Here Shaftesbury does in effect recognize the moral value of 
self-consciousness, or the realization of that in which our higher 
self consists, but the only kind of criterion which he mentions is 
that of private happiness or success. 

Again, in “ Advice to an Author,” Part 111. sec. i., he 
says : — 

“ Such is the n<atur€al affection of all mankind towards moral beauty 
and perfection, that thej^ never fail in making tliis presumption on 
behalf of themselves, that by nature they have something CwStimable 
and worthy in resjiect of others of their kind, and that their genuine, 
true and natural self is, as it ought to be, of real value in society, 
and justly honourable for the sak<* of its merit. Tliiis is every one 
convinced of the reality of a better self .... The inisrortunc is 
tfcat we are seldom taught to comprehend this sell’, by placing it in 
a different view from its representation or coiinterj).irt.” And again, 
“’tis the main province of jdiilosophy to teach ns ourselves.” 

3. This insufficient conception of self in its relation to morality 
must necessarily prevent Shaftesbury from a coiJsistet)t recogni- 
tion of what must really be the first principle of morals — viz., 
that the self must bo identified as part of the universSal system, 
and not merely of the partial system of mankind. Even on this 
point, however, there are one or two very striking passages which 
show that there is in yiiafteshury's system an adumbration of the 
true view. Thus, he ever and again talks of a state of “ resigna- 
tion,'* as being the proper slate of every subordinate being in 
relation to the whole. In the “ Moralists” — 

“In the several orders of terrestrial forms a resignation is required, 
a sacrifice and mutual yielding of natures one to another .... and 
if in natures so little exalted or pre-eniineiit above each odier, the 
sacrifice of interests can appear so just, how much more reasonably 
]^ay all inferior natures be subjected to the superior nature of the 
•world?” 

Still more forcibly on p. 358 : — 

“ Being cin.vinced that this self of mine is a real self, drawn out 
and copied from another principal and original self (the great one of 
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the world), I endeavour to be really one with it, and conformable to 
it as far as 1 am able. J consider that as there is in one general mass 
one body of the whole, so to this body there is an order and mind, 
that to tills general mind, each particular one must have relation, as 
bc.ing of like substance, alike active upon body, original to motion and. 
ordt% .... and still more like, if it co-operato with it to general 
good, and strives to will according to the best of wills. So that it 
cannot surely but seem natural that the particular mind should seek 
its happiness in conlormity with the general one.” 

From ibis point of view thus for the moment attained by 
Sbaft^sbury, the virtuous man is he who according to the Stoic 
conception lives agreeably to Nature; or, in other words, identifies 
his reason with the Divitui imson of winch it is a part ; or who 
in accordance with the Kantian formula so wills that his will 
may be universal law ; or, once more, if we adopt the phraseology 
of the objective or scientific school, who in all his acts shows 
himself completely adafitcd to the comlitions of bis existence. 

'Iliat Sliafiesbury did not consistently carry out this idea, 
wo have already confessed, but tha# be was the slave of the 
psychology of bis time, and that we are to regard liis system as 
merely au illogical superstructure ou the foundation of pleasure 
being the only good, wo hope that the passages (pioted will be 
sufficient to disfuovc^, and also to show that wc are dealing with 
ail aullior to vvlioiii the greatest injustice would be done in 
classing him with Hutcheson, or even with Butler. 

Now Sbaftcsbiiry is generally placed with the former in the 
so-calle<l Moral Sen.se School, but, wc venture to think, without 
sufficient grounds. It is true that his e.xpressions are sometimes 
ambiguous ; that he does use the phrase — sense of right and 
wrong; that he speaks of this faculty as a taste or relish, and 
tliat in one passage lie applies the term instinct to it. But it is 
impossiblii to compare these isolated passages with his account of 
the rational or reflex affection, and not to see that the incon- 
sistency is one more of words than of idea. 

As we have seen, tlie rational affection was that which by 
•reflection approved those affections the end of which was the 
good of the species, or, in other words, what Sliaftesbury calls the 
natural affections. Man has been constituted by means of his 
rational part to be conscious of his own immediate relation to 
the imiversal system.*' The terra “ natural,'' as applied to these 
affections, had a double reference ; they were natural in relation 
to the system of mankind, natural also to the inner system or 
fabric of the mind. Thus, in the “Moralists,” he^ays : — 

“ You who are skilled in other fabrics and compositions both of art 
and Nature, have you considered of the fabric of the mind, the con- 
stitution of the ^ul, the connection and frame of all its passions and 
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afTections, to know accordingly the order and symmetry of the part, and 
how it either improves or suiters ? Till this be well examined and under- 
stood, how shall we judge either of the force of virtue or power of vice? 
Again : “ Whoever is the least versed in this moral kind of architec- 
ture will find the universal fabric so adjusted, and the whole so nicely 
built, that the bare extending of a single passion a little too far, or the 
continuance of it too long, is able to bring irrecoverable ruin and 
misery.” 

We here then have the idea of the mind as a nicely ad- 
justed system, the proportion of which has to be kept unvioiated, 
a result which can only follow from the supremacy of the natural 
or social aifections. It appears from this point of view that 
moral virtue is a love of proportion, symmetry, harmony or 
beauty. 

“The admiration and love of order, harmony and proportion in 
whatever kind is naturally improving to the temper, advantageous to 
flocial affection and highly assistant to virtue, which is in itself no 
other than the love of order and beauty in society.” “ A rational 
creature must find a beautj^and deformity as well in actions, minds 
and tempers as in figures, sounds and colours.” Again : “ Syinmelry 

and proportion is founded still in Nature Virtue has the same 

fixed standard. The s;tmc numbers, harmony and proportion will 
have place in morals and art discoverable i?i the character and affec- 
tions of mankind.” “ The numbers of the heart and beaiity of the 
affections form the manners and conduct of a truly social life.” 

Passages showing the same conception might be multiplied, 
and also those in which morals are described as “ the art of 
inward numbers and proportions.^' Now this idea it is of a 
moral virtue or beauty, which gives occasion for the continual 
description of the reflex affection as a taste or relish or sense, 
analogous to that of the artist. 

“The sense of inward numbers, the knowledge and practice of the 
social virtues, and the iavour of the moral graces, are essential to the 
character of the deserving artist. Thus are the arts and virtues 
mutually friends.” So : “A sense of right and wrong is an original 
affection of earliest rise in the soul or affectionate part, and notlnng 
o.xcept contrary affection can check it.” 

Now from these and other similar expressions it has sometimes, 
as we have already said, been asserted that Shaftesbury held tho 
theory of a moral sense or instinctive taste for virtue and virtuous 
conduct, which make the same immediate impression on the 
mind as a beautiful picture or a harmonious sound. Now a moral 
sense of this kind, described also in similar terms as aperception 
of beauty in actions, was undoubtedly the basis of Hutcheson’s 
system, who also explicitly confined reason to the consideration 

means; but lu the case of Shaftesbury we ai*e able to produce 
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passages which conclusively show that he held no such theory, 
that the identification of virtue with beauty was metaphorical, 
and that this taste or sense was never regarded by him as unre- 
lated to reason. Thus in one passage he asks : — 

*^Is beauty the object of sense? Say how? which way? For 
otherwise the help of sense is nothing in the case. If body be of itself 
incapable, and sense no power to help it to apprehend or enjoy beauty, 
there remains only the mind which is capable to apprehend or to enjoy.” 

Beauty,” again, is most divine, and has no principle or existence 
except in mind or reason, and is alone discovered and acquired by 
this (liviner part, when it inspects itself, the only object worthy of 
itself.” 

Nor is this taste to be considered to be ready-made, or full- 
grown from tlie first. No one can have it without being 
beholden to philosophy.” A legitimate and just taste can 
neither be begotten, made, conceived nor produced, without the 
antecedent labour and pains of criticism.” lb must be formed, 
educated, cultivated by ourselves: and how? ‘‘By recalling 
fancy from the power of fashion find education to that of 
reason.” 

It turns out, therefore, after all, that this taste or relish 
though the language used concerning it may sornetiiries be 
ambiguous, is not inconsistent in itself with the doctrine of 
rational aftection, the object of which is the conceived good 
of the species. In eitli6?r c£ise the good is the natural, and in 
either case the natural is the rational. From the objective 
point of view reason apprehends the good of the system of which 
man by nature is a part. From the subjective point of view 
the taste or sense of riglit and wrong, which after all is only a 
luanitestation of reason, perceives the harmony and beauty of 
actions, which, corresponding to the inner fabric of the mind, 
enlarge the social affections, and so in their result promote the 
good of the system wliieh is their end. 

Now we have already seen that though the virtue of the 
natural affections should by Shaftesbury’s system depend upon 
itheir motive being the good of the species, he often seems to 
recede from this position, and to make the result the criterion, 
and in some cases even to use language which might be inter- 
preted to mean that these natural affections must have free play 
lor tho sake of the personal happiness which they produce. 
His real positioa with regard to this needs some closer examina- 
tioQ. 

In the Second Book, at the beginning, he asks the ques- 
tion, What obligation is there to Virtue, or what reason to 
embrace it? In other words, the question may be put in this 
way. Virtue consists in the exercise of the natural alfections, 
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or tliose for the good of the species, which are, as it were, set on 
or directed to this end by rational affection or reflection. Why 
then does reflection set them on that end rather than on their 
own good ? The obligation which will satisfy a rational system 
of morals, as Shaftesbury saw quite well, cannot be placed in 
any such external sanction as obedience to the will of Ood ; 
because that obedience may eitlier l>e the result of fear or 
slavish submission, in which case Shaftesbiiry\s comparison of a 
chained animal might he applied; or it will be a love of virtue 
for itself, the reason of which would be still to seek. 

The answer to Shaftesbury's fjuestion is iii point of fact already 
implied in the word uafitml affection, just as we have seen that 
the essential character of virtue was implied in the i«lea of a 
system. For putting the command of a superior altogether 
out of the question, as we must, it is evident that the only 
obligation to virtue can be that inwanl monitor which always 
tells us when we have by any action violated our nature, either 
by the a{linission of something unnatural, or by putting in a 
superior place what in the^econorny or fabric of the mind ought 
to be subordinate to a higher principle. In other words, self- 
consciousness carries its own obligation with it, as IUuKt said 
of conscience. If we are once conscious of that in which our 
true self consists, it is perfectly clear that any violation of this 
self — i.e., any partial satisfaction of it, njust produce the feeling 
of what we may dtjscribe as want of harmony, violation of nature, 
partial affection and vice, and tlic result of this mu'^t be riunorsr. 
AVe feel that we have done wrong, have dune wduit we ought 
not to have done. Why ? Not because we have otfended a 
Deity, or broken a moral code, but because we have broke Ji our 
own nature as revealed in consciousness, and in this sense it is 
that vice, as Soci ates used to say, is more unnatural than tortures 
and death. 

If now we ask whether this was the answer which Shaftesbury 
gave, we must say, No and iTes. He is an unsystematic writer, 
and often digresses from his |x>int before we are able to gather 
from his vague and wor<ly style of writing the definite clue we 
are seeking. Still there are passages winch seem to point to 
the view of moral obligation referred to above. 

“No one will deny,” he says, “that this affection of a creature 
towards the good of the species or common nature is as proper and 
natural to him, iis it is to any organ, part, or member of an animal 
body, or mere vegetable, to work in its known course and regular 
way of growth.” 

The uaturi^l affections, however, are not the only part of 
man's nature; he has also self-affections of various degrees of 
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moral worth, as we have seen. Now on the one hand we must 
allow that the latter are to be cultivated to a certain extent, if 
only as necessary conditions of the former ; but on the other 
hand, our position as parts of a system points to the subordina- 
tion of these latter, while the nature composed of these two 
elements could scarcely be symmetrical if the two parts of it did 
not coincide, at least to a great extent. Fiorn this it results that 
the state to be aimed at by the would-be virtuous man is a 
balance of the two sides of his nature — /.c., a state in which no 
passion shall be strained too far or relaxed too far. Now it is 
evident that from this point of view virtue is the result of the 
duo recognition of what our nature demands as a whole, any 
violation of which is at once attended by unhappiness and 
misery, a state of dissolution j an unhappiness which, if it meant 
only external results, would be a utditarian obligation (and 
against this Shaftesbury is not sufficiently on his guard), but 
which may also bo the consciousness of a violated nature or 
self ; and this no doubt Shaftesbury must have intended when 
he wrote the following passage : — 

“ Mow if llio fabric of the mind or temper appeared such to us as it 
really is; if wo saw it impt>ssil)le to remove lieiieu any one good or 
orderly aifection, or introduce any ill or disorderly one without draw- 
ing on in aoim degree that dissolute state which at its height is confessed 
to he so miserable, ’twonld then undoubtedly be owned that, since no 
ill, immoral or unjust iicliou would be conimilted without either a new 
inroad and broach on tlio temper and [lassions, or a farther advancing 
of that execution already begun, whoever did ill, or acted in prejudice 
of his integrity .... would of necessity act with greater cruelty 
towards himself, than he who scrupled not to swallow what was 
poisonous, or who witli his own hands should voluntarily mangle or 
wound his outward form or constitution, natural limbs or body.” 

And again : 

“ In every different creature there is a differont «and distinct order, 
set or suit of passions, proportionable to the different order of life, 
the different functions and capacities assigned to each. As the opera- 
tions and efiects are different, so are the springs and causes in each 
systcio. The inside work is titled to the outward action and perform- 
ance, so that where actions or affections are dislodged, misplaced or 
changed .... there must of necessity be confusion and disturbance 
within.” 

But while the real obligation to virtue, is thus subjective and 
internal, and depends upon the essential harmony of a consciously 
rational nature, Shaftesbury does not consistently keep to this 
view. Tn point of fact he could not do so. Like the Stoics, 
from whom he derived the idea, he represents tlie system or 
constitution of human nature as consisting in part of elements 
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which can have no lot or portion in the moral life. Necessary 
though they may be to the good of the species, as they do not 
aim at this, they cannot make a man virtuous. This deficiency 
of Shaftesbury’s view and the cause of it we have already seen, 
but the excluded self-affections will reappear in one way or 
another ; and since Shaftesbury refused to accept the thorough- 
going asceticism of the Stoics, and to say that the self-passions 
existed only to be resigned or expelled, and since it was alien 
from his character to admit the Stoic paradox that the virtuous 
man is happy in the midst of external pain and misery, he finds 
it necessary, as he says, to remove all prejudices against virtue, 
and to create a fair reception for it by making it apparently the 
interest of every one. And so it comes about that almost the 
whole of Book II., which commences with the question — What 
is our obligation to virtue? is taken up with the proof that the 
natural affections alone cause true happines.s, and so that virtue 
and interest coincide. A reader who confined his attention to 
Book 11. would be justified in coining to the conclusion that the 
interest or resulting happiness was the obligation in Shaftesbury’s 
opinion for the natural affections, and yet that certainly would 
not have been his answer, had the question been put to him in 
that form. The ambiguity of his position is caused by a false 
idea of that in which the harmony of human nature was to 
consist. It is not the natural affections which arc virtuous by 
themselves, the other parts having to fit in as best they can, but 
the nature as a whole which is virtuous when guided by self- 
consciousness and reason. In other words the self-affections, when 
under proper control, may be as real exemplifications of virtue as 
the social, and so the harmony of Nature is saved, witliout the 
necessity of finding what is comparatively an artificial harmony, 
or pre-established agreement between virtue and interest. This 
latter, however, is in effect rather the view which Shaftesbury 
puts before us in Book II. Having expressly limited virtue to 
the result of the social affections, to which he also confines the 
term “ natural and having made the self-affections not indeed 
necessarily vicious, but neutral, he proceeds, after haying 
inquired what is the obligation to these natural affections, to 

show how they produce the greatest amount of self-enjoyment, 

how virtue and interest coincide, and thus while one side only of 
our nature is to be consciously followed, the other is yet satisfied, 
and therefore no real violation is produced of anything in our 
nature; in other words, its harmony is vindicated. Yet by 
how artificial a method ! Two different sides of our nature 
have two different objects, and yet both of these are secured 
by following out only one side. But apart from this, where 
interest and virtue so evidently coincide, as Shaftesbury’s 
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eloquent periods make them appear to do, what virtue is 
there in being virtuous? Does not virtue imply self-abue- 
gation ? So of course Shaftesbury himself would declare. 
But on the one hand, by his one-sided view of self and self- 
afFection he makes this self-abnegation too absolute ; while on 
the other, to make his scheme practicable, he represents the 
effects of this self-abnegation to be the highest enjoyment. 
Such self-abnegation is really the abnegation or government ot 
the lower self by the higher, the result of which is an inner 
harmony and satisfaction, wliich though it may be described by 
the somewhat vague term happiness, can hardly be represented 
as furnishing a motive for action. Now, the satisfaction which 
Shaftesbury attaches to the natural affections is different from 
this : — 

“ Thus the charm of kind affection is superior to all other pleasure. 
.... Wliercver it presents itself with any aclvantagc it silences and 
appeases ev(;ry other motion of pleasure. No joy merely of sense 
can be a inatcli for it. Whoever Ls judge of both the pleasures, will 
ever give the ])refercncG to the former. Hut to be able to judge of 
both, it is necessary to have a sense of each. The honest man can 
judge indeed of sensual pleasure, and know its utmost force .... 
but the immoral and profligate man can by no means be allowed a 
good judge of social pleasure to which he is so mere a stranger by his 
nature.’’ 

Tlie effects of kind affection arc further described as an 
enjoyment of good by communication, and receiving it as if. 
were by reHectiou, or by way of participation in tho good of 
others, and a pleasing consciousness of the actual love, merited 
esteem, or approbation of others.” 

This natural affection is, as we have already seen, acted upon 
and directed to its object by reflection or reason. One of the 
results of this relation is that the natural affections carry with 
them their own obligation, quite apart from any consequences 
which may attend them, whether of happiness or the reverse. 
There is, however, another consequence on wliich Shaftesbury 
lay8,much stress. These feelings are not mere irrational affections 
of which we can give no account to ourselves, which iu their turn 
arc prklomiuant iu our nature^ and theu give way to ollicrs* Tho 
very essence of reason is its universality, or as Shaftesbury gene- 
rally prefers to say, its equableness. The object of these natural 
affections as given by reason is the good of tho whole as the whole, 
not the good of any particular part of it. Desire for the latter 
would be partial, unequal affection, uncertain and fluctuating, 
implying in itself an absolute contradiction. 

“ As it has no foundation or establishment in reason, so it must bo 
easily removable, and subject to alteration without reason. On the 
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otlier hand entiro afTcotion is ecpial, constant, accountable to itself, ever 
satisfactory and pleasing. We may say of it with justice that it carries 
with it a consciousness of merited love and approbation from all society, 
from all intelligent creatures, and from whatever is original to all other 
intelligence. And if there be in Natuie any such original j wc may 
add that the sjitisfaction which attends entire alToction is full and noble 

in proportion to its final object, which contains all perfection 

And to have this ‘ entire ali'ection’ or integrity of mind is to live 
according to Nature.’* 

We have now seen (1) what virtue is in its own nature. To 
this question Shaftesbury ^s answer was that it consists in a ra- 
tional or reflex affection for those alfeclions which tend to the good 
of the public or system to which man belongs, the moral value of 
the self-affections being left vague and indeterminate, though their 
necessity as conditions is of course allowed. (2.) The outward 
manifestation of virtue* lias been seen to be an active and conti- 
nuous benevolence, which it is one of Shaftesbury's chief objects to 
maintain is reasonable and disinterested, not to be resolved into 
any manifestation of self-affection ; tbougb in at least apparent 
inconsistency with this we have noticed the stress which he lays 
on the enjoyable results of these natural affections. Jt remains to 
inquire more particularly into Shaftesbury's conception of vice, its 
causes and its manifestations. 

In Book I. he says : — 

“ If there can jiossihly ho supposed in a creature sucli an alTection 
towjird self-love as is actually in its natural degnio conducing to his 
private interest, and at the same time incuusistciit with the public good, 
this may indeed Vje called still a vicious aflection. And on this sup- 
position a creature cannot really ho good and natural in respect of his 
society and public Avithout being ill-and unnatural towards himself Tint 
if the affections be then only injurious to the society, when it is im- 
moderate, and not so when it is moderate, duly tennpered and allayed, 
then is tho immoderate degree of the alfection truly vicious, but not 
the moderate. And thus if there be found in any creature a more 
than ordinary self-concernment, as regards to private good, which is 
inconsistent with the interest of the species or public, this mpst in 
every respect be esteemed an ill and vicious aflection. And this is 
what we commonly call selflshness.” 

And again : — 

“ Let a creature in any particular act ever so well : if at the bottom 
it be that selflsh affection alone which moves him, he is in himself still 
vicious. Nor can any creature be considered otherwise, when the 
passion towards self-good, though ever so moderate, is the real motive 
in k/be doing that to which a natural affection ibr his kind ought to 
have inclined him.’* 

We have here then to a certain extent vice identified with 
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selfishness, the latter being understood to mean either an im- 
moderate atnount of self-afiection, or self-afFection of any sort out 
of its right place. But in tlio same way as particular virtuous 
actions do not make a man virtuous — as virtuous acts must arise 
from a virtuous principle, which if it really exists will gua- 
rantee a virtuous habit of life — so vicious acts are not detached 
and particuhir violations, but those which arise from the absence 
of the piinciple or its corruption. Vice, therefore, is produced 
only l)y what takes away the natural and just sense of right and 
wrong, or creates a wrong sense of it, or causes the right sense to 
be opposed by contrary afiuctions. Now we must bear in mind 
that the sense of right and wrong here spoken of is the same as 
the taste or relisli for the b'Vintiful and harmonious in action, 
winch Shaftesl)iiry has elsewlnue told ns must depend on reason. 
Therefore, when this sense or this [)rinciplo is said to he wanting, 
we are to innhirstand that something is wanting on tho rational 
side of the nature, ft cannot mean, howevei, that the rational 
apprelicnsion of the good or ill of the speeies is absent. That 
every rational creature has. But “ when we say of a creature 
that he has wholly lost the sense of right and wiong, we must 
suppose that being able lo discern the good and ill of the species, 
he has at the same time no concern for either, nor any sense of 
excellency or baseness in any nu)ral action relating to one or the 
other.'^ In other words, reason may be pn‘sent and the natural 
allcctions may be piesent, but the absiuico of any connection 
between the two would imply that though tho good of the 
system may be pcrceiveil by the reason, it is not made by the 
reason an object to the afieclions, and will therefore not he sought 
equably and entirely, but by chance aujl accident. But how 
comes this sense of right and wrong to be lost ? For a soul 
may as well be without sense or without ailmiration in the things 
of which it lias any knowledge. Shaft esl)ur)'’s answer is that 
this being a first principle in our constitution and make, there is 
no speculative opinion, persuasion or belief which is capable 
immediately or directly to exclude or destroy it. “ That which is 
of ^riginal and pure nature, nothing beside contrary habit and 
custom (a second nature) Is able to displace. And this affection 
being an original one, of earliest rise in the soul or affectionate 
part, nothing beside contrary affection by frequent check or 
control can operate upon it so as either to diminish it in part 
or destroy it in the whole.*’ 

Similarly, a false sense of right and wrong can only be pro- 
duced by the force of custom and education in opposition to 
nature. This language about the destruction or depravation of 
the moral principle gives us a clue to one part of Shaftesbury 's 
system, which is elsewhere only vaguely stated. We find much 
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said about aflFection and its moral value, but generally little 
about action ; and yet there can be no doubt, that, leaving out of 
account those cases where a virtuous intention is counteracted in 
action by some mistake or accident, a man must be judged by 
his actions as the outcome and criterion of his character. Now 
in this account of the moral sense being lost through hribit we 
have an implicit recognition of this. What may be lost by ill 
liabits must be maintained by good habits, and so we find in 
other passages that the moral sense is susceptible of education, 
that it must be trained and formed by ourselves, and how ? not 
by theory in the first instance, but by the formation of good 
liabits, the habituation depending, however, on reason, for habit 
qud habit has no moral value. 

So far, vice has been looked at in relation only to the moral 
])iinciple, but it has another aspect as the opposite of virtue, 
considered as the harmony or balance of the mind^s fabric. 
From this point of view it is the displacement or overstraining 
of any part of the mind. 

“ The plainer or more essential part of vice, and which alone deserves 
to be considered as such, is (I) when eitluir the public Affections are 
weak or deficient ; or (2) when the private or self-affcctions arc too 
strong ; or (i3) when such affections arise as are neither of these, nor in 
any degree tending to the support of the public or private system.” 

This, however, it is clear is only another way of representing in 
somewhat more detail the various modes of corruption to which 
the moral principle is liable. A word or two is necessary, before 
we conclude this account of Shaftesbury^s moral system, as to the 
relation conceived by him to exist between morality and religion. 
On the question whether morality depends upon or receives its 

sanction from religion, Sliaftesburj is decided and explicit. He 

says : — 

“Whoever thinks there is a God and pretends formally to 
believe that He is just and good, must suppose that thcre is inde- 
pendently such a thing as justice and injustice, truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, according to which he pronounces that God is jjist, 
righteous and true. If the mere will, decree or law of God be said 
absolutely to constitute right and wrong, then are these latter words of 
no significance at all.” 

Morality, then, does not depend on the external command of 
God, considered merely as the Lord of the universe. On this 
most moralists, including even Butler, are agreed. But there is 
another point of view to be regarded before we can assert that 
morality is entirely independent of religion. We have to consider 
whether there ii' no archetype of the perfect goodness which we 
can conceive but are unable to attain, whether the yearnings 
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after what is good are not in reality an uplifting of the good 
within us to the eternal and perfect goodness which is their 
source ; whether, lastly, when we identify ourselves in conscious- 
ness as parts of the universe as a whole, bound to assimilate our- 
selves to, and to regulate ourselves by, its universal course, we are 
not being conformed to that which is His finite manifestation 
containing the imprint of His nature and the outcome of His 
creative will. Tf this is so in any degree, then to become 
virtuous is to become like to God, to be conscious of our 
relationship to Him, to cultivate the divine part within us, the 
Oeiov t;, liie enlargement of which makes man almost divine, 
and its abasement, worse, because more guiltily responsible, 
than the bestial nature. From an ultimate, connection of 
some such a nature as this between our finite virtue and 
the diviriG nature it is impossible to escape, unless we banish 
from the sphere of thought all theistic conceptions whatever ; 
and even then the kernel of the truth remains hardened into 
the crust of scientific phraseology — viz., that perfect virtue 
consists in a perfect adaptation of man to the general laws of 
the universe, or the conditions of his existence. That Shaftes- 
bury did perceive the necessity of a connection of this kind 
between morality and religion we have already quoted one 
remarkable passage to show ; but it was an idea which it was 
foreign both to his own nature and to the tendency of his times 
to bring out prominently or systematically. As to the sub- 
ordinate question, what tlie effect of various forms of religion, 
or of the belief in future rewards and punishments generally 
is on conduct, he is more explicit. Immediately and directly no 
speculative belief, whether theistical or atheistical, has any power 
to operate in such a case, but only through the intervention of 

opposite or of favourable affections casually excited by any such 

belief. 

“ As tliL- ill charactor of a God does injury to the affections of men, 
and disturbs and impairs the natural sense of right and wrong, so on 
the other hand nothing can more highly contribute to the fixing of 
riglU; apprehensions and sound judgment, or sense of right and wrong, 
than to believe a God who is ever and on all accounts represented such 
as to he actually a true model and example of the most exact justice 
and highest goodness and worth.” 

To the expectation of future rewards and punishments Shaftes- 
bury assigns a definite, though a subordinate, value. The fear or 
hope of them can never be called a good affection — i.e., an affection 
giving rise to truly (rood actions, nor can they be consistent with 
virtue or goodness, if they stand as essential to any moral perform- 
ance, or as a considerable motive to any act, of which some better 
affection ought aloTie to have been a sufficient cause. On the 
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other hand, tliere may be in certain cases a real good affection 
towards the species or society; which may however be frequently 
overcome by contrary passions, and the reflection that in addition 
to the immediate consiiciuence of the actions future rewards and 
punishments await them, may often give the requisite strength to 
the good affection and enable it to overcome the bad. tliis 
way virtue may be made apparently the interest of every on(‘, all 
prejudices against it bo reinovcd, and a fair reception created for 
it, w'hilo the semi-virtuous conduct produced by those considera- 
tions nnay, if the habit be kept up, at last become really virtuous. 
Hy which we are to understand, not that virtue may be arrived 
at by mere habit, but that by the absence of the bad affections, 
caused by good habits, the moral principle rmiy have power to 
assert itself, the good habits being therefore merely the pro- 
tection or shield, without which the as yet impel feet sense of 
right and wrong would be unable to develop to its full 
Strength, 

We have now examined the system of Shaftesbury from ail 
its points of view. We liave seen how it. arose from a reaction 
against the scUish theory of Hobbes, which again was in strict 
consistency with the principles underlying Lockes lissay.^' Jn 
opposition to this, Shaftesbury maintains that virtue consists in 
benevolence, and that benevolence is disinterested — tJt., is not to 
be resolved into any form of self-aflection. Further than this, he 
contradicts what is tlie foundation of any system of morals based 
on Locke’s philosophy — the assertion that all desire is for 
pleasure — meaning by pleastire that which in the last resort ap- 
peals to the senses. In place of this sense-constituted object, if 
indeed sense can constitute an object at all, ho puts forward a con- 
stitutive reason, a reason which by rationalizing the object of the 
natural affections makes their exercise to be virtuous and their 
neglect to be vicious. Following then the Stoic conception of a 
system with parts duly adjusted to the object of the whole, he 
makes that virtuous which promotes the public good, arriving at 
the utilitarian result on anti-utilitarian grounds ; anti-utilitarian, 
because the motive is elevated into the criterion, not the resyidt. 
From the same standpoint of a system of the universe or N ature 
he arrives at the conception that virtue consists in following 
liaturC) which again, as in the case of the Stoics, has a double 
meaning. It may mean that man lives in obedience to the uni- 
versal reason of which his own forms a part, and conforms his 
finite nature to the great original ; or again, it may mean that 
his mind or mental constitution being also a system or fabric, he 
maintains its various parts in their due relation to one another, 
neither placing the lower above the higher, nor straining any too 
far. Ffom this point of view it is that virtue is harmony, pro- 
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portion^ beauty, and that the faculty in man which approves it 
and loves it, is now the heart, now a taste or relish. Or again, 
as the virtuous man is he whose higher or true self is supreme, so 
the vicious man is he who is governed by what is not liis true self, 
by his lower passions. But a man in such a case is a slave, a 
slave to his lower self, to his unreal self, while the virtuous man 
is free, “ free from passion and low interest, reconciled to the 
goodly order of the universe, harmonious with Nature, joined in 
friendship both with God and man.** Lastly, he only who so lives 
is truly happy : mental pleasures are higher than bodily, and the 
joy of the social affections better and more lasting and more 
equable than any others. 

We have fulfilled our task. Our object has been to make 
Shaftesbury more than a name without much individuality in 
the history of moral philosophy. The course and method of 
reading prescribed for the philosophical examination at Oxford 
is so comprehensive that its students are tempted to pass over 
individual moralists somewhat hastily, or roughly to class them 
with others more popular or more generally known. This has to 
agreatextent liappened in the case of Shaftesbury. Heis put down 
with the Moral Sense School, and is comprehended in the ordinary 
criticism which is considered sufficient to dispose of that unfor- 
tunately named school, vvliile Butler is usually chosen of the 
three writers, who are usually classed together in this respect, 
for special study and examination. In our opinion tliere is more 
that is profound and suggestive in the man of letters than in the 
theologian, whom we may examine in a future article. 




Art. iV. — The Diamond. 

]. The Great Diamonds of the World: their History and 
Romance. By Edwin W. Sthketkr, E.R.O.S., Author of 
" Precious Stones and Gems.'* George Bell & Sons. 1882. 

2. Mani-Mala. A Treatise on Gems. By Raja Souiiendro 

Mohun Tagore, Mus. Doc., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. C. Bose, 
Stanhope Press, Calcutta. 1881. 

3. Economic Geology of India. Chapter I. ''The Diamond.” 

By V. Ball, M.A., F.O.S., Officiating Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the Geological Survey of India: Office of the 
Geological Survey, Calcutta, &;c. Triibner: London. 1881. 

I T may very probably be thought by some of those who are 
acquainted with the extensive literature which treats of the 
diamond, that all that is or can be known regarding the history 
[Yol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV.]-NE\f Sebies, Vol. LXIll. No. 1. G 
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of the famous historical diamonds and the sources from whence 
they were obtained, was published many years ago. Others who 
have carefully studied the question themselves have doubtless 
rejilized how imperfect and contradictory the best available 
accounts manifestly were. Conscious, perhaps, that sources of 
information, to them inaccessible, did actually exist, they 
could scarcely have realized the extent and magnitude of the 
light which these sources were capable of throwing on the 
subject. 

The general public, on the other hand, or rather those of them 
who ever gave a thought to the subject, have complacently rested 
with confidence on the belief that, should occasion require, it 
was only necessary for them to turn to the article “ Diamond ” 
in a cycIopa3dia in order to obtain as full a sketch of all the 
accurate and trustworthy information as could possibly be desired 
by any one. 

In this article it is proposed to give a concise statement of the 
most important additions to our knowledge wbicb are contained 
in the works whose titles are given above. Of very different charac- 
ters, and treating the suV>ject from almost wholly distinct points 
of view, they may be said to supplement one another, and where 
they overlap each other s respective torritoiies they react as most 
efficient checks. The diamond merchant to his knowledge of 
the lore of the trade has superadded the resnlls of many years 
personal and literary inquiry. The Indian Raja has taken for 
his text the Oriental classics which bear upon the subject, ami 
has availed himself of many other and varied sources of infor- 
mation ; and, lastly, the geologist gives us the results of the 
examination of the geological striTcture by his colleagues and 
himself, of nil the localities where diamonds are known to have 
been found in India, the knowledge so acquired having enabled 
him to tix on modern maps the positions of localities of w’hich 

only the names, in hitherto obscure archaic garb, have been 
handed down for many centuries. 

That the fictions and blunders so abundant in the accounts 
which have been heretofore published, will, in future textbooks, 
be given up and replaced by the important facts set forth in 
these volumes, especially the first and third, is perhaps too much 
to hope for. Those behind the scenes, so to speak, can alone 
realize how tenacious of life, or in other words of publication, 
some fictions are. From one textbook to another, and from 
one encyclopjedia to those which plagiarise from it, such misrepre- 
sentatioD'^ of fact can alas too often be easily traced. A 
specialist in a particular subject may protest at the repetition of 
an error, but he may not survive to see it finally removed from 
the works which are the accepted guides of the public. 
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To give nn example, the writer had once occasion to trace 
back a particular statement which found a place in many text- 
books, but which he had reason for believing was incorrect. Its 
earliest mention was found to be in a work, published in Frencli, 
the airthor of which while quoting (or rather misquoting) from 
a somewhat rare English book had obviously failed to compre- 
hend the passage. The subsequent writers had quoted first from 
this French work and then from one another, none of them 
having gone beyond it to the original source of information. 

The diamond industry of India is the branch of our subject 
about wijich, owiijg to its antiipiity, most lias already been 
written, and reganiing which much elucidation was required. 
In other countries where the diamond occurs, Borneo being 
cxcojitial, the industry is of comparatively modern origin, and 
the facts arc thend’oi’c more I'e.idily within reaeli ; but even 
with regard to tliein, although they are less affected by the halo 
of fabhi and love of the iniracnlous connected with most oriental 
subjects, still a tendency to exagg< rate and distort facts is moi’e 
or less afiparent in some of the accounts which liave l)(»en pub- 
lished. Contemporary descrqitions free from these blcmislies, 
therefore, will bo of great value hereafter, and may be rnad(‘ 
pleasant and instructive reading for us now. 

Tile most im|)oitaiit contributions to our knowledge contained 
in these volumes, then, refer to India, and to these more par- 
ticularly, blit not e.xclusively, it is intended to direct attention in 
this article. In making this announcement the waiter feels bound 
to add that, sliould he fail to impress upon his readers how anb- 
staiitial and conclusive the.se newly-ac(|uired facts and deductions 
are, he will have grievously failed to accomplish the task which 
he has imdertakcn. 

About half a century ago, Karl Hitter’s marvellous compila- 
tion* gave a nearly conipleto renaino of the iiiformaliou regard- 
ing Indian diamonds, which was availalde in his time. JNot a 
few of the statements which he qut)tod were fictitious, and 
some of his ingenious deductions we now know to be incorrect; 
but 'authors up to the time of the publication of these volumes 
have/with few exceptions, quoted and requoted from Karl Ritter; 
generally without acknowledgment and without any attempt 
to check his account by reference to the numerous official 
and other publications on the subject which have appeared in 
India. 

Read in the light of our most recently-acquired knowledge of 
the geography and geology the accounts by early travellers of 
the diamond industry, as well as of many other subjects, bear a 


* “ Erdkaude AsLtn/* vol. vi. 
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totally different complexion from what they have when studied 
without such aid. The places mentioned can bo traced and 
hlentified, and the facts recorded can be fitted together, thus 
affording by theinaelves alone, skeleton histories of the localities 
which were visited. 

Let us, before noticing the contents of the volumes which 
form our text, consider briefly the characteristics of the informa- 
tion whicli the early travellers to India afford us. As none of 
our authors give the information exactly in this form, ic may not 
be nn unacceptable contribution to the subject if we enumerate 
who the principal writers on the subject were up to the close of 
the eighUienth century. 

Dionysius Perigetes, who wrote B C. 30, gives a rough indica- 
tion of the region from whence the diamonds, which at that 
early period found their way to Europe, were obtained. It may 
be perhaps questioned whether the adamaSy which he mention.s, 
was really the diamond, together with other precious stones it 
was, he says, obtained beyond the Hindu Kush and Ariana. 
That it was the diamond, however, is probable from the fact 
that Manilius, writing shortly after, alluded to the adamas in 
such a way as to leave no doubt that he was speaking of the 
diamond. So also Pliny, in bis “ Historia Natural is (a.d. 77), 
mentions the adaman, and states that it was found in the 
Ganges and Acsesines (or Chenah) rivers, probably because they 
were the two principal Indian rivers known to him, as it is more 
than doubtful that either of them ever produced diamonds. 
Ptolemy (a.D. 140 to 160) mentions an adanuiH river which 
may have been either the Mahanadi or Kistna, most probably 
the former. In it he tells us diamonds occurred in abundance. 
Several Sanscrit works of uncertain dates, to which reference 
will be made hereafter, give lists of localities in India where 
diamonds were found. Mahomed-ben-Mansur, in the tenth 
century, records that the diamond was obtained in a valley in 
India inhabited by serpents. In the thirteenth century Marco Polo 
visited Southern India, and gives an account of the fabulous 
method of obtaining diamonds through the agency of birdc, as 
also does the next authority we shall mention — namely, Nicolo 
Conti, who travelled in India in the fifteenth century. The 
probable origin of this widely spread fable will be discussed on a 
future page. 

Passing now to the sixteenth century, there are accounts of 
visits to the diamond-bearing regions by several intelligent 
traveller»^, and by them no reference is made to the old fable, 
whose latest advocate appears to have been Nicolo Conti. The 
first of these a Roman gentleman named Lewes Urto- 
mannus. He says diamonds were obtained in the kingdoms of 
Deccan and Narsinga, and he was quite familiar with white 
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sapphires, &c., which he calls false diamonds ; they were found 
then as now in Ceylon. 

In 1565 a ph}sician resident at Goa, named Garcias abHorto, 
produced a work on drugs in which he mentions several localities 
as producing diamonds, and alludes to certain large stones then 
in the possession of natives. One of them, it has been suggested, 
may have been the Great Mogul diamond which was a century 
afterwards described by Tavernier. So far as we know, attention 
has never been drawn to one remarkable statement made by this 
author. He alludes to a Jesuit father named Francois de Far- 
nara, who had stated that diamonds occur in Brazil, but treats 
him as unworthy of credence, because he put faith in the fable 
above alluded to. This must have been fully one hundred and 
sixty years before 1728, when the diamond was first regularly 
sought for in Brazil. 

In 1567 a traveller named Caesar Frederick mentions localities 
ill Southern India, one of them perhaps identical with Tavernier's 
Raolconda, and also in Borneo, as producing diamonds, and he 
describes the manner in which the search was prosecuted. A few 
years later (1586) (he Englishmen Fitch and Newberry published 
in the account of their travels some remarks about the Indian 
trade in precious stones and the production of stones in Borneo. 
Our next authority is the Emperor Jahangir, who, in his diary, 
gives an account of the production of diamonds in Chutia Nagpur 
—the ancient Kokrah, which his generals had recently conquered. 
Following him comes the English trader William Methold (1622), 
who describes a visit to a mine in the Kistna Valley, probably 
Kollur (Tavernier’s Gani Coulour). 

A curious pamphlet by Henry Lord, a clergyman on the 
establishment in Western India, which is dated 1030, bears the 
title, “ Discovery of the Banian Religion.” In it we are given 
the native view as to the first discovery of diamonds, which is 
attributed to Sudra, or the progenitor of the lowest castes of the 
Hindus. Curiously enough, the diamond searchers to this day 
are either Sudras or aboriginal outcasts. Often-quoted writers 
are De Boot and De Laet, but all that they have to say on the 
subject is quoted from the already-mentioned writers. Neither 
of them ever visited India. 

The next authority was the famous jeweller Tavernier, who 
hiadc several visits to India about the year 1665. His facts will 
frequently be quoted in the course of the following pages. 

Captain Hamilton, who traded to the East Indies between the 
ears 1688 and 1728, describes briefly the diamond mines nearest 
0 Madras. He also refers to the circumstances under which 
vir. Pitt acquired the diamond now known as the Regent. What 
lie says on the subject is not favourable to Mr. Pitt ; it appears to 
have been overlooked by all who have entered into the controversy. 
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Mr. Streeter’s new work has a more restricted sphere than his 
previously published volume on “ Vrecioiis Stones/’ It treats of 
diamonds only, but it tieats of their histories in a fuller and 
more complete manner than has ever been attempted, or, per- 
haps, we should say, accomplished before. The histories now 
presented to us are in many cases very different from* those 
hitherto published ; they have been built up step by stop from 
materials derived at first-hand fioin original authorities, and 
some of them have received important elucidation and illustra- 
tion from the author’s technical examination of the original 
stones, or of accurate models of them. 

About seventy diamonds known to fame have .special chapters 
devoted to their histories in this volume — none of these weigh 
less than thirty carats ; hut what the weigld of the largest dia- 
mond ever discovered may he cannot now bo stated, since tlie 
list is headed by a stone ri'garding which there are grave 
doubts. 

“ Jf genuine, the llrnganza is by far the largest diamond, not 
only in existence, but of which there is any record.^’ The stone 
weighs, it is said, 1,080 carats, and is t)f the size of a goose’s 
egg ; hut is it a diamond ? On this point we have no certain 
knovvl<jdge ; it is b(3lieved to be hidden away in the Portuguese 
treasury, the Government being anxious tljat it should coniiiiue 
(whatever its real value) to he regjirded as a diamond by the 
])ublic. It has been suggested that it is only a white topaz. 
If it be a diamond of good quality, its noniiiial value, calculated 
as are the values of other diamonds, must ho etiorinuns, though 
probably falling far short of the sum njentioned by Home 
Delisle, wlio fixed it at oOO millions sterling. Murray rejecting 
iliis estimate as preposterous, considers that, according to the 
method of calculation by Jeffries, its value, in its present form, 
would bo X^5,()‘l:4,800, between this and the two or three pounds, 
wliich would bo a liberal \aIuo for it^ if a topaz, thero is a 
sufficiently wide interval. 

The question may naturally suggest itself to some readers, 
bow is the value of a diamond ascertained ? To this several 
answ’ers might be given. Like other commodities diampnds 
vary in value with the supply and demand. 

In Mr. Stri'oter^s work on “ Precious Stones’^ information will 
he found on this subject, but. of course, it requires an expert to 
avail of the information with reference to cut brilliants, and 
much more so with reference to rough stones. A layman cannot 
say whether a diamond should be classed as “ good” or “ line,” 
and the range in price per carat of stones not exceeding five 
carats in these classes alone, varies, we are told, from dPlO to i?50. 
Larger and exceptional stones command exceptional prices. 

Tavernier’s method was to refer the diamond whose value 
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was to be estimated to a scale of one carat diamonds of different 
values. Having, so to speak, matched it, he squared the number 
of carats and multiplied the product by the value of the one 
carat stone. By this method a fraction of a carat in the weight 
of a large stone was of great importance. As he illustrated by 
the CcAo of the Great Mogul, which weighed 279 carats, this 
gave a value of 1 J,72f‘l,27i5 livres 14? sols and 3 liards. If it had 
only weighed 279 carats, its value would have been 11, 071), 150 
livres, the dilfereiice, or 47,128 livres 14 sols 3 liards, repre- 
sented the vahu‘ in that case of the of a carat. 

Regarding the diamond which ranks next in size to the 
Braganza, there is also a considerable degree of uncertainty. 
It is known as tlie Matan, and belongs to the Sultan of Borneo. 
Its weight is said to be :]G7 carats, and its estimated value in 
its uncut state amounts to ^£^309, 373. It is regarded as the last 
emblem of royalty remaining in the family of the Sultan, and, 
as miraculous healing powers are attributed to the stone, no in- 
ducement olfeied by the Dutch Government lias been sufficient 
to make iis owners agree to dispose of it. 

Tije Nizam diamond, at present in the possession of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, is yet another jealously-guarded stone, 
wliich, if genuine, as it probably is, must be, from its large size, 
among tlie most valuable ever found. There have been several 
accounts of this stone which are not quoted by Mr. Streeter ; 
but as they do not agree with one another, nor with tiio one 
now publisli(id, it is useless to attempt any reconciliation until 
information can be obtairuid from the Court of the Nizam. 

By many writers the Great Mogul and Jvoh-l~n nv diamonds 
are regarded as being identical, and this opinion having been 
accepted as proved, the his‘ cries of the two have become so 
entangled that writers who hold the opinion now argued with 
uiucb force by Mr. Streeter (namely, that these were two distinct 
stories), have not .succeeded in completely separating the facts 

which refer to each respectively. 

Whichever view be atlopted, there are undoubtedly still slight 
dci^ws or inconsistencies which make one liope that some native 
manuscript may Ibe hereafter discovered in India capable of 
removing them. 

We make no apology for entering upon this subject in some 
detail, since the treatment of it from very difterent points of 
view occupies several pages in each of the volumes at the head 
of this article. The features which are uncertain may be thus 
stated as queries. Do the two histories converge at a point ? 
and, if nut, do they exist coterminously as parallel lines which 
in their extension overlap one another ? 

The Great Mogul diamond was seen by Tavernier in the 
Treasury of the Emperor Aurungzeb, on the 2nd of November, 
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1665, and in his travels he four times makes mention of it. 
Owing to carelessness in the writer there are several discrepan- 
cies. In one passage Mirgimola (Ernir Jemla) is said to have 
presented the stone originally to Shah Jehan, the father; while 
in another he is said to have presented it to Aurungzeb the son ; 
the independent testimony of Bernier is to the effect tha! Shah 
Jehan was the recipient. The stone had been found originally 
at a mine called Gani, or Coulour, the identity of which with 
Kollur, or the lower Kistna, we shall discuss on a future page. 

This mine had been opened some hundred years previously, but 
the date of the discovery of this stone is uncertain. Mr. Streeter 
is inclined to fix it somewhere between 1630 and 1650, and the 
date of its being presented to Shah Jehan as 1655, but the 
reasons for the former conclusion seem to be less substantia] than 
for the latter. When seen by Tavernier ten years later, it was 
already in Aurungzeb’s possession, although Shah Jehan, then 
in prison, had been allowed to retain the greater part of his 
jewels for his lifetime. And the fact of its having come into 
the former’s possession has been ingeniously accounted for by 
King, who supposes it had been placed in the hands of Horten - 
sio Borgio to be cut, the operation not having been completed 
until after Shah Jehan had been imprisoned. 

Among the discrepancies alluded to as occurring in Tavernier’s 
several accounts are the weights which he mentions. Thus we 
are told in one passage that the rough stone weighed 900 carats, 
in another 900 ratis (or 787^ carats), and in yet another 907 
ratis (or 793f carats). The first w^as evidently due to a slip of 
the pen, the others probably arose from some similar cause ; but 
as they refer to the hearsay reports of the stone, before it was 
cut, they are not of much importance; There is, too, a slight dis- 
crepancy in the weight of the cut stone which Tavernier actually 
handled. In one place it is given as 319^ ratis (or 280 carats), 
and in another 319.j ratis (or 279 1 \*). The context in which 
these occur effectually disprove the suggestion sometimes made 
that Tavernier saw two distinct stones. The figure given by 
Tavernier and the description of the form of .the Great Moguh 

rose cut round and very high on one side,” together with the 
statement that it was of the purest water, with but one little 
.flaw, are considered by Mr. Streeter to be alone sufficient to 
dispose of the possibility of its being identical with the Koh-i- 
nur, which, when first known to us, was an irregular ellipse. 
Very flat, dull, and full of flaws. The author of the Economic 
"Geology has suggested (p. 19) that these differences, and the 
difference in weight amounting to 100 carats, might be accounted 
for by the Ore.{iit Mogul having been cleaved and otherwise mu- 
iUated, subsequent to its examination by Tavernier. 
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J Another theory, purely fanciful and gratuitous in its concep- 
tion, is characterized by Mr. Streeter as “ wild.'* According to 
it, “Borgio by cleavage obtained three stones from the one 
entrusted *to him — the Mogul, the Koh-i-nur, and a third which 
afterwards disappeared. On this it is sufficient to remark that 
the KT>h i-nur, though not then known by this name, came into 
the hands of the Mogul Emperors in 1526, or over one hundred 
and thirty years before Borgio reached India.*’ 

It is this last-mentioned point that justifies the conclusion 
that if any faith is to be put in Tavernier’s account, the two 
stones cannot be identical. All we know of the Great Mogul is 
derived from Bernier and Tavernier. Whether after the latter 
had seen it, it was broken up, lost, or hidden away never to be 
rediscovered, we cannot say, but this for the first time has been 
made clear by Mr. Streeter’s new work, that its history, and, 
therefore, its identity, are distinct, and are not to be con- 
founded with that of any other knowm diamond. It may appear 
again on the scene. The well-known histories of precious stones 
record many cases where gems lost to view for long periods have 
again been brought to light. In the meantime, it is useless to 
speculate on the chances of its being hidden away among the 
treasures of some Indian or Persian potentate. 

So far for the Great Mogul. We must now go back a little 
in order to place the already partially* indicated history of the 
Koh-i-nur in a fuller and more independent light. 

The legendary history of the Koh-i-nur goes back perhaps five 
thousand years, but with this we need not concern ourselves. The 
first distinct reference to it is to be found in the Memoirs of 
Sultan Baber, the founder of the Mogul Empire. Writing on 
May 4, 1526, he describes how, after the battle of Paniput, the 
family of Bikermajit, Rajah of Gwalior, offered to Humaiun 
Baber’s own son and ultimate successor a quantity of jewels and 
precious stones; — 

“ Among tliese was one famous diamond which had been acquired 
by Sultan Ala-ed-din. It is so valuable that a judge of diamonds 
vahicd it at half of the daily exi>enses of the whole world. It is about 
eight mishkels. On my arrival Humaiun presented it to me as a 

peshkesh^ and I gave it back to him as a present Ala-ed-din 

had obtained possession of the famous diamond in the year 1304 when 
he defeated the Kajah of Malwa, in whose family it had been as an 
heirloom from time out of mind.” 

Tradition carries it back to Bikermajit’s namesake and pre- 
decessor Vikramaditya, who flourished in 57 B.C., but this may 
simply have been suggested by the identity of the names. 

We learn for certain, then, which is all that is required for our 
present purpose^ that the stone which belonged to Ala-ed-din in 
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1304, when it first became the property of the Moguls in 1 526, 
weighed about 8 miahkels, or 187 carats, and it may be pointed 
out that this was almost exactly the weight (ISOtV carats) of the 
Koh-i-nur when brouglit to England. Although “famous” already 
according to Baber, it did not receive its name, which sinnifies 
‘‘ Mountain of Light,’’ till it passed into the hands of Nadir Shah, 
when he seized Delhi from Mohanied Shah in 1730. 

Now, it may he asked, if it was at Delhi when Tavernier was 
there, how was it that he did not see it? The simple reply to 
wliich is that, unlike the Great Mogul, it was probably not then in 
Aurungzeb’s possession, but was witli the other precious stones 
which Shah Jehan retained with himself in prison at Agra. 

We are even told that Aurungzeb wanted to borrow some of 
these stones from his father, in order that he might display them 
at ills coronation, which request threw Shah Jehan into a 
paroxysm of rage. 

“ In the excess of his anger he asked several times for a mortar 
and pe&tle, saying that he WMiilcd to pound all his gems and pearls so 
that Anirigzeb might never have any of them. But his eldest 
daughter, Begum Saheb, wlio never forsook him, tlirowing herself at 
his feet, prevented him irom coming to this extremity, and .... 
appeased Shah Jehan, more in order to preserve the jewels for herself 
than to please her brollier.” 

On the death of Shah Jehan, a few months after the date of 
Tavernier’s visit, the precious .stones which ho had kept with him 
were handed to Aurungzeb in a gold basin by tlie Degum Saheb, 
Jehaiiira, and although speciiic mention is not made of Baber s 
diamond on this occasion, it was probably among them. Be that 
as it may, it continued in the possession of the Mogul Emperors 
as already" mentioned up to the time of Nadir »Sliah. 

From Nadir’s family it passed to the Durani Afghans, after- 
wards to the Lion of the Punjab, Rangit Singh.' These and the 
subsequent stages of its history leading up to its confiscation by 
the East India Company, and presentation to the Queen, are 
too well known to need repetition here, but those who desirp a 
pleasant and readable statement of the whole history cannot do 
better than refer to Mr. Streeter’s book. We may couddeutly 

dismiss this part of the subject, as enough has already been said 
to convince our readers that the Koh-i-nur is not the survivor of 
Taverniers Great Mogul, always provided that what he said of 
the latter was true. 

In the list of diamonds given in the appendix to Mr. Streeter’s 
book^ the weight of the Koh-i-nur, in the rough, is stated to be 
193, and when first cut 168, carats. The latter is an obvious 
'but unfortunate misprint for 186, and for the former there is, we 
venture to suggest, not a vestige of authority ; the figure seems 
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to have crept into the list by some mistake. The Koh-i-nur 
being regarded as distinct from the Great Mogul, we have no 
knowledge whatever of it in the rough. 

Passing over several other Indian diamonds of less importance, 
and reserving those found in Africa for separate mention, the 
next Ifistorical diamond of note is the Orloff, which now adorns 
the Impel ial sceptre of Russia. It is much larger, but less 
lustrous than the Pitt or Regent, as in its present state it weighs 
IDd, or nearly double the lOG carats of the Koh-i-nur. Mr. 
Streeter^s analysis of the various conflicting stories about this 
stone, wljich arc much entangled with those properly pertaining 
to another, named the Moon of Mountains, is a fair example of 
his method, lie concludes that it was /L'd one of the stones 
wljich ornamented the Peacock throne at Delhi, but that it was 
one of the eyes of an idol in a temple at Soirangam, near Trichi- 
nopoH, from whence it was stolen by a Frtinch deserter. The 
price paid by Prince Orl(»tt‘ to the iTHucliant from whom he pur- 
cljased it is said to have been and an annuity of 

,PI,U()0. By means of it ho secured to himsulf the favour of 
the Czarina Callierine IT., under whose displeasure he had 
fallen. 

The Pitt or Regent diamond is one which has a history o. 
greater interest than that conni'cted with the Orlotl*. It has 
often been told, and has a(?(juired so many phases iji the telling 
that there is an es[)ecial difliculty in clearing it of these additions 
and variations. As to the source of the stone, one account states 
that it was found at Partial, on the Ki.stria, while oth(?r.s present 
an e.Ktraordinary jumble about Malacca. Mr. Streciter tells us 
that this last took its rise in some casual remark aliout the 
mineral malachite in connection with this diamond : malachite 
became Malacca, and some accounts even represent Mr. Pitt as 
a merchant livijig in that country. This conrusioti of ideas has 
a parallel in another somewhat similar in its nature. A writer, 
in speaking of the diamonds of the Paiina region, quotes a 
fanciful story from a Mr. Cullinger. It will hardly be believed 
thru there was no such person, and that the name mmt have 
originated from some jumble about the fort of Kalinjar, where 
diamonds do occur. 

Mr. Pitf, Governor of Ma<lras, (tcqnlrod the diamond which 
bears his name in return for a consideration in money ; but the 
righteousness of the transaction has often been called in question, 
and Mr. Pitt found it necessary to prepare a document giving 
his account. As already mentioned on a previous page. Captain 
Hamilton, a contemporary writer, gives another version, to which 
we would direct Mr. Streeters attention. 

The Regent lost heavily in the cutting, having been reduced 
from 4 j 10 carats to 186^ carats. Its estimated value is,l!lb0,000. 
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It is at present among the unused crown jewels of France. Partly 
from the feeling that it would not be creditable to France to 
dispose of it, and partly because^ though valued at nearly half a 
million, it might not fetch more than £25,000, it is still retained 
among the treasures of the Republic. 

Its history since it became French property we shcJll not 
attempt to trace, merely here pointing to the remarkable fact 
that it is not a continuous one ; there are gaps during which it 
appears to have disappeared only to reappear again without 
satisfactory explanation. 

Surely one Avould think that it ought to be known whether 
as a matter of fact it was or was not found in the Emperor’s 
carriage by the Prussians after the battle of Waterloo, yet on 
this poi»)t there is much controversy. If such matters are 
uncertain here in Europe, what must be said of those Oriental 
stories that we have already quoted ? Sir Walter Raleigh’s treat- 
ment of history rises to our mind. We cannot now obliterate 
these histories of famous diamonds, they will he repeated again 
and again ; all we can do is to try to make them as consistent 
with facts as possible. 

Mr. Streeter’s chapter on the Tavernier Blue” is of interest, 
not only on account of the ingenious way in which the history 
of this most remarkable and beautiful stone has been traced out, 
but also because it affords information as to the fate of the oft* 
mentioned jeweller Tavernier hiniself, and before giving this last 
in Mr. Streeter’s words we would suggest to some enterprising 
publisher that a new edition of Tavernier’s works, carefully 
edited, is a d^aidemtwin It would possess an attraction for a 
large number of readers besides those for whom precious stones 
have a special interest. There is a vast amount of information 
upon a variety of subjects scarcely inferior perhaps to that 
contained in Marco Polo’s w'ork, which has been so successfully 
produced under Col. Yules’ learned editorship. The book is so 
rare, whether in the French or English editions, that com- 

paratively few persons, even among those who make India their 

Study, have ever seen it 

The same might be said of some other travels of the fifteontb, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Together they would 
form a series of Indian Classics of far greater value than many 
of thost) republications of Oriental manuscripts which seem to be 
for the benefit of philologists merely, the facts they yield to his- 
torians being in the majority of instances few and unimportant. 

Tavernier, we are told, 

*^on his last return from the East sold twenty-five large diamonds 
to Louis le Grana Monarque, 1668, But this violet blue stood at the 

head of the' list The sums of money given to Tavernier by 

Louis XIV. for this blue diamond and the other stones purchased by 
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the Grand Monarque, no enriched the merchant that he purchased a 
great estate, to which he retired to spend in pence his remaining years 
with his loved and trusted son. His sovereign, besides enriching 
Tavernier with above £ 100,000, added the honour of nobility. Alas! 
'Phe ill-luck which is said to pursue the merchants in these gems from 
India, seems to have attached itself to this famous traveller. The son 
involved his aged father in such unfortunate speculations, that he was 
compelled to sell hia estate to pay his debts, and at the age of eighty - 
four to venture out once more to the East. On his journey he was 
attacked by fever and perished. It is very notewortliy that Mir 
Jumla died after the miscarriage of his son in a similar manner.” 

This blue diamond was, it is believed, after coming into the 
possession of the French king reduced by cutting to 67 J carats. 
It was stolen from the Garde Meuble in 1792 and all trace of it 
lost. In 1830 a blue brilliant without a history was ‘‘in the 
hands” of Mr. Daniel Eliason and subsequently it was purchased 
by Mr. Hope ; its weiglit was 44 J carats, and Mr. Streeter con- 
cluded that by cleavage a triangular fragment had been removed. 

In 1874 a stone known as the “blue drop,” belonging to the 
Duke of Brunswick, came into the market. In colour and 
([uality Mr. Streeter found it identical with the Hope, and a 
third small stone too, which turned up in France, presented the 
same characters ; the sum of the weights of all three amounts to 
.'iOJ carats, the difference between which and the 07^ of what is 
believed to have been the original stone is not more than what 
would be lost in cutting and polishing new facets, after the stone 
had been cleaved into three pieces. 

The Hope Blue has been valued at X^30,000, owing to its 
absolutely unique character, faultless texture, and exquisite form. 
Besides these three fragments of the one original stone there are 
at present only three diamonds known in Europe that can justly 
be termed blue, and these all differ from the Hope, and from 
each other in colour. We would suggest to Mr. Streeter, to 
inquire into the authenticity of the locality for the discovery of 
this stone, which he quotes, as it does not appear to be one of the 

recognized sources of Indian diamonds. 

•We now turn to the better known histories of some of the 
more famous diamonds which have been produced from African 
mines during the past few years. There is an opinion current 
that African diamonds generally are inferior in lustre and purity 
to those which are known to the trade as Golconda stones. Such 
is the case with some in which a straw-coloured tinge is often 
present, but white diamonds of good quality equal to the best 
obtained anywhere are now, we learn, coming to England from 
African mines. It has been estimated that 20 per cent, of the 
Cape stones are of the finest quality, 15 of the second and 20 
of the third, the remainder being what is technically called “ bort.^* 
The African stones occur, when in what is supposed to be their 
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original matrix, in a rock of igneous origin, which has been erupted 
through what are known as the Karoo strata; they were tliere- 
fore, it' this supposition be correct, formed at a period much less 
remote, geologically speaking, than were those which have beeu 
found elsewluTe. ^ 

The most famous African diamonds liitberto discovered with 
tlieir respective weights in carats, are as follows : Stewart, 2S(S2’; 
Star of tlio South, 25 t ; Du Toit f., 21*1 (when cut) ; Jagensfon- 
tein, 2()9i ; Porter Rhodes, 150; Du Toit IJ., 12t (when cut); 
African yellow, 112 (when cut). Each of these has already a 
history which is related by Mr. Streeter in a pleasant anecdotal 
manner, and we can recommend them to the reader, confident 
that he will derive much jdeasure and int(?rest froin their perusal. 

We shall now endeavour to descnlx* the coiitents of the sec md 
work upon which this article is foumled. The “ Mani-Mala,*’ if 
not in other respects, is at least original in design. It is printed 
in alternating groiLf)s of paragraphs in English, Dengali, Hindi, 
and Sanskrit, and is obviously the outccjmc of a very cnnsi<h'r- 
able amount c^f laborious work. Eouiuled ])iimarily on the 
*‘Purauas” and other ancient Sanskrit cd assies, there are appended, 
accounts in English, of each class of gems which have been 
derived from various European autliorities. 

The author or compiler, Kaja Sourendro Mohun Tagore, has 
written works of somewhat similar eliaracU r on scvi ral other 
subjects, notably on Indian iimsic, and for his contributions on 
tliis last-named subject he has become the recipient of so many 
honours and decorations that liis title-page is scarce large enongli 
for the enumeration of the crowned head-? and musical and other 
societies from which they have been derived. 

That a compiler of many different subjects should have pro- 
duced a work on any one of them in which special knowlt^jlgc' 
and the art of the expert apfjcars to be wanting is only to be 
expected. It is therefore without surprise that we note in these 
volumes, whatever otlier merits tliey may possess, an absence of 
judicious criticism and an apparent inability to separate the true 
from the false. 

Taking, liowever, the translated portion for what it is,* the 
doings of Krishna and other aimless fables, it will soon be real- 
ized by those who attempt its perusal that in so far as our 
present subject is concerned it is almost barren. We may, it is 
true, read of the genders of jewels, of their good and bad in- 
fluences, and other matters which may have an interest for the 
curious, but no amount of search wdll reveal a single tangible new 
fact. Reading these old Hindu classics has often appeared to 
our perhaps too material nature to be as unsatisfying as hearing 
the ** revelations'* of the Spiritualists, neither the one nor the other 
seem to add an iota to our knowledge derived from other sources. 
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Owing to the defective nature of Hindu chronology we can 
form no certain estimate as to the period when precious stones 
were first esteemed as such in India. We know, however, that 
at a very remote period nine precious gems were in use by the 
inhabitants of Hindustan ; and in both of the great Indian 
epics, ^he Ramayana** and the ‘‘ Mahabhrata,'' frequent men- 
tion is made of stones and pearls with wliich the people of the 
period used to adorn their persons, wliile some of the oldest 
stone carvings in cave temples give indications of the same. 

In the general accounts of gems, chiefly derived from liluro- 
penn authorities, which occur in the “ Mani-Mala,” independently 
of the translations, there is a quaint mingling of historical fact 
witli absurd and grotesque fables. Theie are, as is well known, 
many such fables, from dilloient sources, which connect precious 
stoncwS with snakes or other reptiles. At one time the stones are 
supposed to be prodnc(‘d in the brain, at another in the eye of 
file seu’pent. A full and complete explanation of the genesis of 
these myths may perhaps not be attainable ; but as possibly 
being conneotod with them we may, in anticipation of a fuller 
account giv(‘u below, allude to the whlely prevalent idea that the 
mines where precious stones were <d>tained were under the cus- 
tody of evil spirits, and these evil s])irits are typified by the ser- 
pents. 1'here propitiation involved a ceremony preceding the 
actual mining, just as the shark doctor’s incantations were 
regarded as so essential to the successful operations of the divers 
for ]>earl oysters, that the Knglisli Government in Ceylon for- 
ineily, if n<jt still, was in the habit of entertaining the services 
of one of those functionaries in order to instil confidence and a 
comforlaiile assurance of safety into the minds of the divers. 

The diamond, we learn from ancient Sanskrit works of 2,000 
years ago, more or less, was found in the following regions, each 
of which was credited with producing particular varieties of 
stoues. With a caution as to the piobahility of some of the 
coloured stones which are mentioned not having been true dia- 
monds, we give the following list : — 


IJatVna 

Matanga 

Surashtra 

PauTida 

Kalinga 

Kosila 
Vena Ganga 
Saubira 


(Himalayas) Slightly copper coloured. 

(Kistna and Godavari 
or Golconda) Yellowish. 

(Surat) Copper coloured. 

(Cliutia Nagpur?) Sable. 

(Between Orissa and 
Godavari) Dart golden rays. 

(Berar) • Yellow. 

(Weingunga) Lustrous like the Moon. 

(Tract between Sarhind 

and Indus) White Lotus or Silvery Cl 


We cannot pass from these volumes without giving a few 
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examples illustrative of the views held by the Hindus as to the 
origin of the diamond, and the results to be derived from the 
wearing of different varieties of stones.* 

“ The diamonds in which earthy matter forms the base are thick, 
while those in which water preponderates are dense, smooth, cool and 
transparent. 

“ Diamonds mainly composed of sky are exceedingly flawless, clean, 
and sharp-ridged; those having for their base energy are almost 
always blood-red, and those preponderated (sic) by the air are ex- 
ceedingly light, sharp- pointed and rough. 

“ The wearing of earthy dianjjbnds leads to universal dominion, and 
the watery kind V>riiiga contentment, riches, fame, and renown. 

“ The airy sort give heart and gracefulness, sind the skyey diamonds 
bring about the possession of all kinds of wealth. The use of energy 
preponderated diamonds adds to puiss^lnce, heroism and liope, &c. 

Following on a lengthened description in this strain of the 
good points in diamonds, there is an account of their defects and 
the evil effects which follow from the wearing of such stones, 
to which is added an enumeration of their therapeutic virtues 
and the methods of preparation according to the ancient Indian 
pharmacopoeia. 

Arab and Persian authors (quoted on page 857) assort that it 
is "simply an error^' on the part of European writers on jewellery, 
to say that the use of stones externally or internally has no 
practical influence over the human mind or body. 

It is only fair to point out, however, that s\ich superstitions 
are by no means limited to the atmosphere of the Oriental 
Zenana and its surroundings ; for is it not a well-known fact 
that among the best educated and most civilized people in the 
West there are many who connect evil fortune with the possession 
of an opal ? 

Some useful information is contained as to large stones, which 
are at present in possession of the, native nobility in India — a 
few of them being gems with known histories. 

While willing to accord to the author of the Mani-Mala all 
the credit possible for his industry in the collection of so varied 
an amount of information on precious stones, we do not feel so 
well disposed to his work as we should have done, had he 
adopted the course which lay open to him as a native of India. 
If instead of giving us plagiarisms from writers in Europe as to 
the condition past and present of the mines and industry in 
India ho had obtained some fresh and authentic local informa- 
tion, he would have accomplished a useful work. By telling 
again these oft- told tales he has, however, done injury to the 


• "Mani-Mala/* p. 95. 
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cause of truth. In spite of the research displayed in the pre- 
paration of bis list of authorities on the subject he seems to 
have altogether overlooked or ignored the number of important 
original papers which have been published in India. In his 
eyes the speculations of a book-maker in London or Berlin are 
of nioi^ importance than the observations on the spot of an 
explorer. It is for this reason his book can never attain the 
position it might otherwise have done. 

A pamphlet by another native author lies before us, and it 
serves, still further, to illustrate the prevalence of the practice of 
servile plagiarism common amoi\g%ndian writers. The author of 
this ‘'Essay on Diamonds,''* named Gulal Chand, is a jeweller 
by caste, and though he promises in his preface information from 
local sources, anything of the kind besides the mere native names 
of gems is conspicuously absent in the eighteen pages which follow. 
There is such originality, however, in the following passage, both 
as regards its matter and the manner of communicating it, that 
we are tempted to quote it for the benefit of our readers : — 

“Diiimoiid ia bcliovod to be a lump of eartli undergoing a change 
by Nature, but otli(ir views exist in regard to its origin ; some con- 
sider it to be derived from the organic matter, some as a metallic 
substance, while others suppose it to be a mere secretion of some 
vegetable substance. 

“ It IS l)elievcd that diamond is formed in the same manner as 
sulphur; but the philosopher Newton, who first gave us the law of 
the centre of gravity, l)y a series of experiments proved it to be of 
pure carbon,’^ &c. 

The chapter on diamonds in the “ Economic Geology of India,'* 
by Nlr. Ball, extends over fifty pages, and the information which 
it conveys is almost entirely drawn from original sources of 
information — that is to say, from descriptions of the various 
localities whicli have been written by different observers and 
published in official documents, and the proceedings of different 
learned societies. These papers amount to a goodly number, as 
will be seen by reference to the lists given at the end of the 
voldnie. The geological formations from whence the diamonds 
are derived, and their precise mode of occurrence in each of the 

regions of India where they have been found, are given in this 
volume in detail, and woven in with these, to the general reader 
somewhat dry materials, arc identifications of the localities men- 
tioned in ancient Sanskrit documents, the works by Mogul 
historians, and the writings of Ptolemy and Pliny, of Marco 
Polo and Tavernier, besides many others. 

* Church Mission Press, Lucknow. 1881 . 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV.]— New Series, Vol. LXIII. No. I. H 
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Except in the case of the great Mogul and its supposed 
avatar the Koh-i-nur, there is no attempt here to grapple with the 
conflicting histories of the great diamonds — that branch of the 
subject in short with which Mr. Streeters volume deals so 
successfully. 

In this volume wo meet with perhaps the first rational .expla- 
nation of the origin of the myth regarding precious stones, which 
is of such extreme antiquity that it is found in some of the earliest 
writings of which we have any knowledge. In various lan- 
guages, with various modifications as to details, this myth, which 
everyone knows who has read travels of “Sindbad the Sailor/’ 
has come down to us. Not only was it believed in the thirteenth 
century when Marco Polo visited the diamond regions of 
Southern Indian, but another Italian traveller in the East, 
Nicolo Conti, in the fifteenth century, describes it as being a 
method which was then employed for procuring the best kinds 
of diamonds. Subsequent travellers have either ignored it or, as 
previously mentioned, like Garcias ab Horto, have treated it as 
an absurd fable. 

Nicolo Conti’s account is that at a locality called Al’ Beni- 
garas there is a mountain which produces diamonds ; being in- 
fested with serpents it is inaccessible, but is commanded by 
another mountain somewhat higher. 

** Here, at a certain period of the year, men bring oxen, which 
they drive to the top, and having cut them into pieces, cast the warm 
and bleeding fragments upon the summit by means of machines which 
they construct for the purpose. The diamonds stick to these pieces 
of Hesh. Then come vultures and eagles flying to the spot, which, 
seizing the meat for their Ibod, ily away to places where they may be 
safe from the serpents. To these places the men afterwards come and 
collect the diamonds which have fallen from the flesh.” 

He then goes on to give an account of how other less precious 
stones are found, this part of his description being that of ordi- 
nary Indian diamond mining. 

Among the miners who, it would seem, universally belong to 
the non -Aryan or aboriginal tribes, the mines are regarded as 
being under the special protection of Lakshmi, whose hostile 
nature requires much propitiation ; bloody meat-offerings being- 
most acceptable. Such are, even to the present day, offered up 
in some parts of India, no matter what be the nature of the mine 

which is about to be opened. In a case which is quoted in 

illustration, two buffaloes were offered up to appease evil spirits, 
and parts of the meat together with cooked rice were placed on 
a lofty bamboo scaffolding for the use of the spirits. 

It is suggested that Nicolo Conti, and other travellers before 
him, may have witnessed such a preliminary sacrifice^ and con- 
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nected with it the old fable which was probably current at the 
time. Possibly the story may have originated with the Hindus, 
who to this day give the aboriginals the credit of being vested 
with magical powers. 

The confusion as to the geological age of the diamond-bearing 
strata in’ the different regions of India in which they occur, and 
which is so apparent in the descriptions quoted by Karl Ritter, and 
of course those who have followed him, has been now replaced by 
an orderly correlation for which we are indebted to the labours 
of the Geological Survey of India. While one set of observers 
described the recent beds of diluvial origin, others were referring 
to the original stratum belonging to an early geological period; 
but since the former was principally made up of the ddbris of 
the latter, the descriptions were supposed to refer to the same 
identical beds, notwithstanding certain incongruities thereby in- 
volved. 

The oldest stratum in India in which diamonds are positively 
known to occur is a band of conglomerate occurring in a series 
of beds of palaeozoic age which, in the absence of fossils, can only 
doubtfully be referred to the period known as the Silurian in 
Europe. This conglomerate, which is sometimes only a few 
inches thick, is made up of pebbles of jasper and other siliceous 
rocks, all of which were derived from pre-existing formations. 
So far as anything is certainly known to the contrary, the 
diamonds found in this conglomerate are not in their original 
matrix, but are derived pebbles just as much as are those of 
jasper. Nothing as yet discovered in India has thrown any 
light upon the much disputed and still unsettled question as to 
the precise circumstances under which the diamond has been 
formed. To this subject we shall refer again presently. 

In every case in India where diamonds are found in alluvial 
w'ashings, rocks of the above described characters appear to occur 
close by. The geographical distribution of the diamond-bearing 
rocks is as follows : — The most southern tract occupies a wide 
area in the Madras Presidency, which spreads from the Cuddapah 
and .Karnul districts, north-eastwards, down the valley of the 
Kistna into the neighbourhood of Masulipatam. This area 
includes many of the most famous localities described by the 
early travellers, especially those which belonged to the king of 
Qolconda, a name which, though it is so familiar in Europe, is 
almost forgotten in India, being merely conserved in connection 
with a ruined fort of the ancient capital. 

At this capital the diamonds brought from the mines in the 
valley of the Kistna were bought and sold, and sometimes cut 
and polished. Here was one of the marts to which the early 

H % 
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traders found their way, and thus it was that the stones carried 
to Europe were known as Golconda diamonds. 

In the bed of the Godavari river an old account asserts that 
diamonds used to be found near Bhadrachollum. Proceeding 
northwards we next come upon an area in the Central Prpvinces, 
situated in the valley of the Weinganga and Mahanadi rivers, 
wherein, in two neighbourhoods, diamonds were certainly obtained 
from a very early period indeed, up to a time to be measured 
from the present by but a few years. Wairagarh and Sambul- 
pur were the centres round which the washings were conducted. 
It seems probable that the Adamafi river of Ptolemy may have 
been identical with the modern Mahanadi. Some large diamonds 
of good quality are known to have been found near Sambulpur; 
but the search has ceased in that locality since the district 
became British, though it was conducted for many years by the 
late Baja and his predecessors when they were already our 
tributaries. 

In the province next adjoining, namely, Chutia Nagpur, which 
includes a number of States and districts in the hilly portion of 
Western Bengal, to the south of the Ganges, there are at least 
two localities where diamonds were found, as is proved by 
Mogul historians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by 
the visit of Tavernier to one of them, and by somewhat vague 
local traditions. The Soumclpour cn the Gouel river of Ta- 
vernier, which has often been incorrectly identified with Sam- 
bulpur, it is now proved was on the Koel river in the district of 
Palamow. The Emperor Jahangir in 1616 directed his general 
Ibrahim Khan to take possession of the country, and it would 
appear from kis Memoirs*^ tliat some valuable diamonds were 
obtained, including a blue one looking like a sapphire. Fifty 
years later, when Tavernier visited the locality, mining was in 
abeyance in consequence of the local Koja having revolted and 
thrown off the yoke of Jehangir^s son and successor, Shah Jehan. 
There appears to be no record of any diamonds having been 
found in this region during the present century. 

The last great tract in India to be mentioned is situated to 
the north-westward in, and in the neighbourhood of the native 
State of, Panna in Bundelcund. Here, perhaps, more than in 
any of the southern localities, mining and washing appear to 
exist at present as a recognized industry, though the profits 
derived therefrom are inconsiderable, and but few Panna 
diamonds find their way into the general market, being all, 
or nearly all, disposed of in the towns of the Ganges valley. 
An illustration of the method adopted in the deep mines of 
this region represents a wild-looking party of almost nude 
miners workin^r under a guard of the Baja’s sepoys. The 
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mud and stones whicli are excavated, on reaching the surface 
are spread out to dry and are then carefully examined ; but 
for complete details of the methods adopted we must refer our 
readers to the account given in the Economic Geology.” 

In the identification of diamond mines known to the ancients 
and which are mentioned either by name or indicated by their 
geographical position in the records of early European travellers 
to India a considerable degree of success has been attained. 

This task has often been lightly entered upon by modern 
writers, and had with more care, but no greater success, occupied 
the attention of the geographer, Rennell, at the end of last 
century, and of Karl Ritter in 183G. It is a task which an 
investigator possessing local knowledge and having access to 
modern geographical and geological maps could alone accom- 
plish in a manner calculated to carry conclusive conviction, we 
need therefore not be surprised that the author of the Economic 
Geology*' has for the first time cleared up the question in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Tavernier tells us that he visited three mines, namely, Gani 
or Coulour, Raolconda in the Carnatic, and Soumolpour in 
Bengal. From Golconda to Coulour he gives the stages of his 
marches and the distances between them in goss (equal to about 
eight miles). In spite of the fact that he states that Coulour was 
situated eastwards {<.m levant de soleil) from Golconda, the 
ancient capital of Hyderabad, several authorities have located it 
to the westwards, on the Bhima River, and so it will be found 
on some of the early maps which were constructed not from 
actual surveys but from routes roughly plotted from data sup- 

plied by different travellers, ot whom Taveraier was one. It is 

now proved for us beyond question of doubt that Tavernier^s 
Coulour may be identified with a locality on the Kistna River, 
which is called Kolhir on modern maps, and where, according to 
a map still in manuscript which was prepared by Col. Colin Mac- 
kenzie in the year 1798, a diamond mine did then actually exist. 
The geological structure, as now known, also favours the idea of 
its ,being a diamond-beaiiiig locality. This mine was opened, 
according to Tavernier, about one hundred years before his visit, 
by which we must understand a long period. At it, as we have 
already stated, the “ Great Mogul** diamond was found. 

As for the alternative name, Gani, mentioned by Tavernier, 
and which is referred to in many books in connection with the 
Koh-i-nur, it was, it seems probable, not truly a name, but 
simply a prefix, signifying “mine of” [Kan-i). It is used by 
several writers of the early part of this century in connection 
with the name of another mine. Partial, which is situated to the 
east of Kollur. 
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Tavernier’s Eaolconda, ‘‘ in the Carnatic,” has by those who 
have attempted the task been commonly referred to a position 
on the Bhima river, but by remembering that the term Carnatic 
used to be applied to a region above the Ghd*ts, not as it is now 
to a tract of country helovt the Gh&ts, and by tracing out Taver- 
nier^s stages on a modern map, it may be distinctly iaentiiied 
"with Ramulkota in Earnul, a locality where there are to this 
day extensive traces of diamond-mining operations, which bear 
silent testimony to the facts recorded by the old French jeweller. 

In order to point its distinction from Sambalpur, the identi- 
fication of Tavernier s Soumelpour on the Gouel’^ has already 
been described. 

In Ferishta^s History” (1425) and in Abdul Fazl’s “ Aiu-i- 
Akbari” (1590), reference is made to a diamond mine, named 
Beiragurh in the latter, which there cannot be the least doubt 
was identical with Wairagarh, a locality situated on a tributary 
of the Wcingunga river in the Chanda district of the Central 
Provinces, where there are excavations to which local tradition 
still attaches the name of diamond mines. 

Many writers suppose that the Panassa of Ptolemy, where 
diamonds were said to occur, may be identified with Panna in 
Bundelcund. It seems more probable that the modern Panassa in 
the valley of the Narbada was the place to which he referred, and 
that the stones produced there were agates or carnelian. It is 
noteworthy, however, that Fitch and Newberry allude to the 
occurrence of the diamond in Western India. That they ever 
have been obtained there, however, cannot be sustained appa- 
rently by any other kind of evidence. 

The question as to whether it would not pay to work some 
of these mines by European methods is one which naturally 
arises, and is to a certain extent anticipated and answered by 
Mr. Ball. So far from there having been any actual exhaustion 
of the deposits, it would seem that the geological examination of 
most of the areas shows that they have a wider extension than 
the native miners ever suspected. Attempts have been made by 
Europeans in each of the three areas to carry on mining, but 
these were perhaps on too petty a scale to ensure success, and 
may have failed from want of capital or merely from incom- 
petency in those who superintended the operations. 

Difliculties from peculation would be sure to arise, without 
it being possible to have resort to the summary methods adopted 
formerly by the Bajas. Under the existing system, if it can- be 
so called, the actual miners are bound hand and foot by advances 
to the farmers of the mines whose expenditure of capital is but 
trifling. 

It is much lo be desired that an earnest attempt should be 
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made to te^ the matter. In the territories of the Nizam, or of 
the Raja of Panna, the former including some of the, famous 
localities on the lower Kistna, arrangements would have to be 
made with native chieftains ; but the mines of Cuddapah, 
Karnuj, Sambalpur^ and Chutia Nagpur are all in British dis- 
tricts, though it does not, therefore, follow that the Indian 
Government would take upon itself to grant mining leases, or 
to offer any facilities to a company formed for the purpose of 
acquiring mining rights. In the special case of the gold fields 
of Southern India, the Government has intervened to some ex- 
tent, and local mining laws have been enacted ; but as regards 
the rest of India nobody seems to know in whom the mining 
rights are vested, since the paramount authority in its various 
land settlements has ignored the existence of minerals altogether. 
What now generally occurs is, that the holder of the surface 
right, the Zemindar, or whatever may happen to be his local 
designation, claims royalties on all minerals, and this, too, at 
such a. high rate as, in most cases, to effectually prevent the 
profitable working of mines. 

'I’edious litigation, coiqfied with herculean efforts, to get the 
Inilian Government to declare its policy, appear in almost every 
instance to be the prospect before each individual set of pro- 
moters wdio may desire to embark in any scheme for the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of India. Till these obstructions 
are removed by the enactment of liberally conceived and suitably 
applied mining laws, there will be no serious attempt on the 
part of capitalists to risk their money. 

Tlie present time, when Africa is sending diamonds in such 
abundance into the market, is certainly not the most opportune 
for the reopening of Indian mines on a large scale. Bat should 
it ever be undertaken, the detaiLs and the carefully drawn maps 
regarding all the localities which are contained in the ‘‘ Economic 
Geology of India” will serve as an invaluable guide to the 
localities where operations should be commenced. 

Any account of diamonds to be complete in itself should, of 
course, enter into the question of their origin, and the subject, 
though not overlooked in these volumes, does not in them receive 
any very special treatment or elucidation. In the majority of 
instances (to which the African diamonds are, however, a notable 
exception) the stones are obtained in conglomerates of various 
ages, the materials of which mainly consist of the detritus of 
old crystalline or metamorphic rocks. 

As regards the diamond in Brazil an important paper recently 
published by Mr. O. A. Derby indicates that the original matrix 
of the stones which occur in that country in conglomerates of 
various ages had at last been discovered. It is believed to bo 
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a quartz \em of Cambrian age. Such a position for Jbhe original 
matrix appears to be not an unlikely one^ when it is remembered 
that graphite is known to occur in veins in palaeozoic rocks. The 
occurrence of both in veins suggests that the source of the carbon in 
each case was a hydrocarbonaceous substance produced, by the 
condensation of a volatile hydrocarbon which had found its way 
into the veins by distillation from lower levels. By the gradual 
evolution of some of the lighter hydrocarbons a concentration of 
purified carbon may have taken place, producing on the one band 
graphite, and under perhaps slightly different conditions, in 
which time was an important element, diamond. 

Under special circumstaces diamonds may have been formed by 
precipitation from the carbon sulphide, but there seems to be 
less probability of their having been derived from the decompo- 
sition of an inorganic rather than an organic compound. 

We cannot now enter into any account of the various labora- 
tory experiments culminating in those by Mr. Hannay of Glas- 
gow, whereby artificial diamonds of microscopic size haye been 
obtained. Had it been possible to prolong these experiments 
for periods comparable to those occupied by operations iu nature's 
great laboratory, larger crystals might not improbably have 
been produced. There appears to be no near prospect of the 
rapid production of diamonds by artificial means, though with 
the march of scientific discoveries we must always recognize 
the possibility of such an event. In the meantime we may 
look confidently to nature to supply our requirements. New 
fields may be discovered and old fields may be again brought 
under contribution, but whatever fate may betide tlie industry 
the volumes we have here reviewed will remain among the most 
important authorities ever written on the subject. 


Art. V. — The Brothers Henry and Thomas Erskine. 

The Honourable Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
%vith Notices of certain of his Kinsfolk and- of his Thne, 
compiled from Family Papers and other Sources of In - 
formation. By Lieut.-Col. Alex. Ferguson, late of the 
Staff of Her Majesty's Indian Array. William Blackwood 
and Sons : Edinburgh and London. 1882. 

T O publish with any expectation of attracting attention or 
reviving interest a memoir of any one who has been sixty- 
five years in his grave deserves to be reckoned among the ven- 
tures of faith. Nor is the hopefulness of the task increased when 
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its subject was a lawyer, the very head it is true both by merit 
and official position of his profession, but practising in a pro- 
vincial capital, and beyond that narrow sphere but little known ; 
and although a member of Parliament, yet entering the House 
of Commons late, and continuing there but for a brief space, 
filled so inconspicuous a place that we find a careful and 
generally accurate writer asserting that he never opened his 
mouth in Parliament. 

Nevertheless, to such a venture Colonel Ferguson has com- 
mitted himself, and there is so much of interest connected with 
the career of tlie distinguished man whose memory he seeks to 
revive, that we will endeavour from the materials with which he 
supplies us to give our readers a brief accouni of Henry Erskine 
and compare his career with that of his younger and more 
distinguished brother. 

In the case of many of our readers it will be neither super- 
fluous nor impertinent to remind them that Henry Erskine was 
an elder brother of 'fhomas Erskine, the glory of the English, 
as was Henry of tlie Scottish Par. At the Bars of which they 
were respectively members, each brother attained and long held 
a position never before or since attaincid or held by any other 
member, 

Henry was the second son and Thomas the tliird son* of 
Henry David, tenth Earl of Buchan in the peerage of Scotland, 
of whom, according to our author, it was the general opinion 
that though he was “ a man of infinite good nature and pleasing 
manners, his abilities were not much above the average. "t He 
is also said to have been “ a zealously religious man, strong in 
his anti-Roman convictions.'’f 

The Erskines were of the true “ noblesse de la robe.'’ The 
pedigree given in the appendix to the Memoir is “a curious 
display of great names. Visconti, Della Scala, and Doria, 
Bourbon, Lenox, Mar, and Royal Stewarts, Stair, Fairfax, and 
(not the least honourable) Sir Thomas Browne.” Colonel Fer- 
guson, therefore, does not agree with Charles Kingsley, That 
the* school from which the " Religio Medici * issued was not 
‘ likely to make bad men good or any foolish men wise.’ ”§ 

We are told “ that a very learoed professor of our own time/‘ 

whose name is not given, but who is described “ as endowed 
with a considerable measure of genius and poetic fire,” remarked 
on looking at this pedigree that “ if there be any faith to be 

’ ♦ Henry Erskine born 1710, died 1817. Thomas Eiskine born 1719, died 

1823. 

t “ Henry Erskine,” p. 43. • J; Ibid. p. 4t>. 

§ Charles Kiugslev’s “ Historical Lectures and Essays,” p. 102. Edition 
1880. 
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placed in the theory of the inheritance of mental qualities, 
especially through the female line, we should expect to find true 
genius or great eccentricity, perhaps both.”* 

This combination of qualities was in some degree to be found 
in Henry, and in so much greater a degree in Thomas l^^vskine 
that Sir Walter Scott pronounced him to be " positively mad.” 
Allowance must be made, however, for Sir Walter's prejudice 
against any and every man who was a Whig. On the mother s 
side the Erskines were descended from great lawyers. Her 
grandfather was that Sir James Stewart who was Lord Advocate 
in the reigns of William and Mary and of Anne, and than whom 
no one occupied a more prominent place in the public affairs of 
Scotland. He is condemned by a recent Tory writer f “as a 
thorough-paced traitor.^^ He was,” says Macaulay, “ so often 
a Whig and so often a Jacobite that it is difficult to keep an 
account of his apostacies.” Wodrow, the Scottish ecclesiastical 
historian, cannot find language fitly to describe his character. 
‘‘It would he writes, “take a man equal to himself to draw it, 
and I dare not attempt it. He was wonderful in prayer and 
mighty in the Scriptures, and wonderfully seen in them beyond 
any man I ever conversed with.” He certainly seems to liave 
been partly the author of some specimens of Covenanting litera- 
ture which can hardly be surpassed for “ferocity and absnrdity.”§ 
On the other hand a contemporary wrote of him,|| “ Tu qui 
colens Christum coelum nec Tartara credos.^^ 

Lady Buchan s father was Sir James Stewart of Coltness. He 
was Solicitor- General for Scotland, and is known to students of 
Scottish history as “ Solicitor-General Coltness.” Her mother 
was the daughter of Sir Hew Dalrymple, President of the Court 
of Session, a man of mark in his time. Their father^s character 
and the memory of their materndl great-grandfather had an 
influence of a religious tendency on both Henry and Thomas, 
which was increased by the fact that Ralph and Ebenezer 
Erskine were collaterally related to the Buchan Erskines. 
Ralph and Ebenezer were the leaders and founders of one of the 
numerous churches which have seceded from the Scottish Estab- 
lishment Ralph Erskine's “ Gospel Sonnets ” still form part of 
the psalmody of Scottish Churches, and some of them have found 
their way into English hymnbooks. 

Of the two brothers, Henry and Thomas, the younger sur- 
passed the elder in rank and dignity. Henry became as Dean of 
Eaculty the official head of the Scottish Bar. Twice each time 


* Pi 4!ii. -j- The late Mark Napier iu his “ Memorials of Dundee.” 

t “ Macaulay’s History,” vol. iv. 782. § Henry Erskine,” p. 46. 

11 Tbid. p. 45. ^ 
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for a short period he was Lord Advocate.* Thomas Erskine was 
Attorney-General to George IV. when he was Prince of Wales 
and Duke of Cornwall. 

The career of each brother supplies a memorable illustration 
of Guicciardini’s saying, that “ The liberties of a nation may be 
judged by the position of the Bar ; where this is high and inde- 
pendent the country possesses free institutions. Where this Ls 
low and servile the country is enslaved.” “ The independence 
of the Scottish Bar’^ is fitly and justly placed as the motto on 
the title-page of this memoir of Henry Erskine. He ably vin-* 
dicated that independence as did his brother the independence 
of the English Bar. During Thomas Erskine’s Attorney-General- 
ship to the Prince he gave a remarkable proof of that 
“ indomitable courage” attributed to him by Lord Brougham 
himself in that and all respects Erskine’s worthy follower. 
“ However hard pressed,” said Lord Brougham, “ Erskine was 
not the man to fear cither the Court or King or the King’s 
judges, but ho did his duty to his client in spite of all that power 
held out to intimidate or tempt him, and in spite of all opposition 
even in those courts of which ho was the ornament and pride.’*’ 
In 1792 the second part of Paine^s “ Rights of Man” was pub- 
lished. It contained some offensive expressions in reference to 
George HI. and other members of the Royal Family and 
to monarchical government generally. By direction of Mr. Pitt’s 
Government the King’s Attorney-General filed an ex-otScio 
information against Paine for publishing a seditious libel. 
The case was necessarily to be tried in the King’s Bench, 
the Court in which Erskine habitually practised. A retainer 
for the defendant was left at Erskine’s chambers. It was 
an embarrassing position for any member of the Bar — more 
especially for one connected as was Erskine with the heir- 
apparent, not only by official relations, but by intimate personal 
friendship. Moreover he naturally aspired to, and was entitled to 
expect, office under the Crown, an expectation which was pretty 
certain to be disappointed in the case of one who exposed himself 
to the wrath of the malignant and unforgiving George III. 
Erskine considered that his duty as an advocate left him no 
choice but to act on the retainer and do his best for Paine as he 


* Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate 1783-4 under the “Coalition Ministry,” 
Dean of faculty from 1785 to 1796, Lord Advocate 1806 — under “All the 
lalents.” Thomas Erskine, Attorney- General to the Prince of Wales 1783 to 
1/93, Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall 1805, Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, 1806. 

t Speech at the dinner given by the Bar to M. Berry er, “Oratorical Year- 
book” for 1865, p. 416. ^ ’ 
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always did for any and every client. Against all advice, and in 
spite of messages from the Prince of Wales, he adhered to his 
conviction of duty. He defended Paine with all his accustomed 
ability and vigour, and with all his usual fearlessness, but he 
conducted the defence in the spirit of Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn’s qualification and restriction on Lord Brougharn’^s well- 
known over-statement of the duties of an advocate.* “ He 
wielded the arms of the warrior not of the assassin ; he strove to 
accomplish the interests of his client per fas and not per nefas, 
and sought to reconcile the interest he was bound to maintain, 
and the duty it was incumbent upon him to discharge with the 
stern and immutable interests of truth and justice.^^-|* 

Though Erskine did not succeed in obtaining Paine’s acquittal 
his defence had the effect of mitigating the sentence. For con- 
duct so offensive to those in high places he either — it is not clear 
which — was removed from, or, to avoid removal, resigned his 
office. He himself attributed his loss of office less to his defence 
of Paine than to his association with Fox and Grey in the 
Society of the Friends of the People,” and his avowed attach- 
ment to the cause of Parliamentary Boform. Undeterred by 
his removal from, or enforced resignation of, office, Erskine in 
1797 supported Qrey^s Reform motion, insisting with Grey on 
the growing danger of the excessive predominance of the Crown 
and on the not less danger of a growing disafiectioii among the 
people. Paine’s case was not the only occasion in which Erskine 
encountered the Princess intolerance. When the clergyman of 
the parish in which stands “ Spa Fields Chapel,” the Cathedral 
of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection,” prosecuted Lady 
Huntingdon in the Ecclesiastical Court for without his consent 
opening the chapel as a place of worship, connected with the 
Establishment, which as a peeress of the realm she mistakenly 
considered she had a right to do. Lady Anne, the sister of Henry 
and Thomas Erskine, induced the venerable Head of the Connec- 
tion to consult Thomas Erskine, who told her the Toleration Act 
did not give her the right she imagined she possessed . “ What shall 
I do,” said she, looking at her shabby dress, “ I who have spent 
all for the promotion of the Gospel ? What shall I do who, have 
reduced myself to this?” Erskine advised her to take the pro- 
tection afforded by the Conventicle Act, which she did. He 
was rewarded by his client with “ an inkstand of pure gold,” and 
by that “ most religious and gracious” Prince his master, with the 
pious remonstrance, God d — n it, Tom, you are the wickedest 


• In liis speech in the “ Queen's Case” Works, voJ. ix. p. 83. Edition 
1873. 

t “Oratorif^' Yearbook” for 1865, p. 418. 
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fellow in existence. T wonder God Almighty suffers you to live." 
A companion remark to tliis is that made by the Prince s friend 
Best,* whom he most improperly made a judge. Best presided 
at the trial of some one for publishing a blasphemous libel. 
The defendant acted as his own counsel, and in his speech to 
the jury indulged himself in such freedom of speech, that the 
judge remarked to a colleague, I am d — d if I will allow him 
to speak so disrespectfully of tlie Christian religion." “ To 
abuse Erskine for encouraging sectarians" was, as ho told Sir 
John Bowring, *'a common usage of the Prince.^’ And now, he 
added, “ the present King is a Methodist himself."! We doubt 
whether His Majesty would ever have been admitted a member 
of any Methodist Society. 

Thomts Erskine’s vindication of the independence alike of the 
Bar and of members of the House of Commons met with a well- 
deserved but unexpected reward. In 1 805 he was sent for by the 
Prince and offered the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
which office had lain dormant since the reign of James the First, 
when Bacon held it under Henry Prince of Wales. In 1806, on 
the formation of the Fox-Grenville Ministry, “All the Talents," 
as it was called, Erskine was offered the Chancellorship, and 
following the precedent set by his immediate and illustrious pre- 
decessor, exchanged the Great Seal of the Duchy for that of the 
Kingdom. With the Chancellorship came a peerage. The 
Prince — as his manner was — insisted with profane oaths that 
Erskinfe should take his title from the Duchy of which he had 
been Chancellor. He therefore, though he possessed not a rood 
of land in (to quote Carew) “the farthest shire of England west- 
ward,” in which, indeed, so far as we can find, he never set foot, 
became Baron Erskine of Restormel in the County of Cornwall 
— one of whose glories it is to bo thus associated with the name 
and fame of England's greatest udvocate.f Restormel, CarowJ 
tells us, ‘^was sometime the Duke^s principal house.” The 
massive and venerable ruins of the Castle are seen by the 
traveller on the Cornwall Railway — as he approaches Lostwithiel 
— in old times the county town. The barony is an existing 


* Afterwards Lord Wynford. 

t Tills was said circa 1822, 332 : — " The present King being George 1 V".’' 
Bowring's “Autobiographical Recollections,* § ' p. 401. Conf. ** Henry 
Erskine,** p. 175. 

! The particulars of Lord Erskinc’s removal from office, and his subsequent 
appointment as Chancellor ot the Duchy of Cornwall, arc given in Campln'li’s 
“ Lives of the Chancellors,*’ vol. vi. p. 455 et seq , ; and see the Letter ol Lord 
Erskine to Howell, editor of the “ State Trials," at p. 459. Conf. “Memoir 

of Henry Erskine," p. 345 and note, j 

§ In his “ Survey of Cornwall.” 
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peerage. Within the last twelve months a great-grandson of 
the Chancellor took his scat as fifth Baron. He resembles 
his illustrious ancestor if in no other respect than this, that 
he exchanged the uniform of a military oflScer for a barrister s 
gown. 

Thomas Erskine, more fortunate than his brother, has had his 
biography long since given to the world. Lord Brougham, in 
his Statesmen of the Reign of George III./* gives a sketch 
of him which is in fact an eloge. It is fully corroborated by 
another sketch drawn by Lord Abinger, who also knew him 
well.* 

The ties of the Scottish origin common to both Erskine and 
Campbell were too powerful for even Campbell's cynicism and 
love of depreciating others, and of all his “ Lives of tW) Chan- 
cellors*’ that of Erskinet is the fairest and most candid and most 
appreciative. 

Little fresh information as to Thomas Erskine is given by 
Col. Ferguson. One well-known story of him that of his having 
preached while he still wore an ensign’s uniform is proved ; he at 
least on one occasion preached to the men of his (the 1st Royal) 
regimentj a sermon which was printed. § It is in no way re- 
markable, and savours rather of the School of Blair than of the 
Evangelical School, whose tenets his family held. Had it come 
to the notice of his ‘'far-away cousins,” Ralph and Ehenezer, 
they would have condemned it as “ cauld rife morality ” and a 
“legal testimony.” In later life Thomas Erskine probably 
regarded this youthful production as did Bishop Thirlwall his 
premature “ Primitiae.”|| Lord Brougham agrees with Lord 
Abinger that Thomas Erskine was a man of “ iil-regulatod pas- 
sions.*' Lord Kenyon, we are told, was wont to call these 
imperfections spots in the sun. It ipust with sorrow be added, 
“ that as the lustre of the luminary became more dim the spots 
did not contract in their dimensions.*^^ Erskine was besides 
addicted, after the fashion of his day, especially among lawyers,** 
to the use of profane oaths ; nevertheless, Lord Brougham attri- 
butes to him “an habitually religious disposition of mind,'^ 
certain is it that in the novel “ Armata,” published towards the 


* See “Memoir of Lord Abinger,” p. 64. 

+ Vol. vi. p. 367 et se^, t At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Dec. 31, 1769. 
i Vide ** Henry Erskine," p. 104, and the Extracts from the Sermon, 
Appendix, No. III. p. 639. 

I ThirlwalPs “Letters to a Friend,” pp. 155, 166. 

< r Brougham’s Erskine ubi supra “ Memoir of Lord Abinger,” 64 

Tho profani^ of Thurlow, Eldon, Wjiiford, and other lawyers of the 
time of George III. and the Regency is known to every one. 
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close of his life, there is an argument for the immortality of the 
soul, pronounced by Lord Campbell to be “ beautiful.’^* 

Sir John Bowriug, who at that time saw much of him, relates 
that— — 

there was then but little left of that fine and fiery eloquence which 
characterized his youth. Once only — ^lie adds— do I remember anj- 
thing particularly striking in his conversation .... he began to talk 
of the evidences of Christianity. He became greatly excited, his 
mind expanded more and more, and at last he burst into such a 
stream of oratory as I never heard. His eye flashed with light and 
he spoke as if inspired, the tones of his voice, too, being singularly 
beautiful.” f 

This eloquent outburst was probably a rechnuffe of his speech 
for the prosecution in the case of Williams, tried and convicted 
for publishing Paine^s Age of Reason. 

At the time of Henry Erskine’s birth Lord Buchan lived in 
his family house at the head of Gray’s Close, Edinburgh, a 
modest, if not humble, dwelling — in fact the family were at this 
time in reduced circumstances, but their house was the resort of 
the best Edinburgh society of the day, including the leaders of 
the Bar and of the General Assembly. Lady Buchan was a 
woman of great intellectual power, which she had assiduously 
cultivated. She had, a rare thing for a woman of that time, 
studied mathematics under Colin Mackenzie, the friend of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and she educated her boys until they were of 
an age *to require more systematic instruction. The family 
removed about 1760 to St. Andrews, where also their house 
was frequented by the best society of the University town. 
Sixty years later Lord Campbell, when a student at St. Andrews, 
was shown a cave, then still called Lady Buchan’s Cave, where 
she had been used to drink tea, and made her toilet when she 
bathed. On February 25, 1760, Henry matriculated as a 
student of the United Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard. 
Towards the end of 176-5 the family removed to Bath, Henry 
going to Glasgow University. The motive for this change of 
resi&nce was the reputation “Bath” enjoyed as a “highly 
favoured city,’" where the Gospel was preached by Whitfield 
with “ affectionate simplicity, earnestness and power,” under the 
auspices of the venerable person to whom we have already 

alluded, whom her adherents delighted to honour as “The hllect 

Lady Selina, Countess of Huntingdon ; but whom Cardinal 


* It is given in the “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. vi. p. 625. 
t Bownnir’s " Autobiographical Recollections,” p. 399. 

X In the King’s Bench, June 26, 1800. Tliu speech is the most declamatory 
of all Thomas Erskine’s speeches. 
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Newman has named Selina Episcopa/' and who perhaps wdfild 
be more accurately described as The Pope J oan of Calvinistic 
Methodism/* 

The earl's sister, Frances, was the widow of that Colonel 
Gardiner, the circumstances of whose death at Prestonpans are 
known to every reader of Waverley. She had been for ©years a 
correspondent of Lady Huntingdon. It was at the instance of 
Balph and Ebenezer Erskine that Whitfield first crossed the 
Tweed to preach the Gospel to the lifeless, lukewarm and up- 
sitten Scotch.” Whitfield's unsound views on patronage — that 
ever crucial question in Scotland — were regarded by his inviters 
as ‘‘ a diabolical delusion,” and they resorted by fasting and 
“ humiliation ** in atonement for the fond reception ” given 
him. Lord Buchan and his family, though in their own country 
considered “ excellent God-fearing people,^' were looked on by 
English Calvinistic Methodists as little better than unconverted 
heathen, but after their introduction to Lady Huntingdon and 
the junior members of the Hawkstone family,* they received in 
their integrity “ those great and momentous truths” which are, 
or were, the characteristic tenets of the Connection of Selina 
Countess of Huntingdon. Lord Buchan died at Bath. He did 
not experience the fate which Sydney Smith described as being 
“ preached to death by wild curates,” but the leaders of the Con* 
nection sought to ^‘improve the occasion” of the death of so 
eminent a member,^’ and Whitfield preached in Lady Hunting- 
don’s Chapel no less than eight funeral sermons over the corpse. f 
On the death of the “ Elect Lady,” Anne Agues Erskine, the 
sister to whom we have before referred, was raised to the vacant 
Episcopal or Papal Throne. 

Henry Erskine, during the time of his family’s residence at 
Bath, was pursuing his studies first at Glasgow and afterwards at 
the sister University of Edinburgh, where he took up Civil Law, 
Rhetoric, and Moral Philosophy in the classes of Professors 
Wallace, Hugh Blair, and Adam Ferguson, having for fellow- 
students in the last-named class William Adam,J Adam Fergu- 
son, § and Gilbert Eliot, [j with all of whom ho was afterwards in 
different ways connected. He also became a member of the 
“ Forum Debating Society •/* in the debates of that body h'e laid 

* i.e., ‘‘The Hills,'* For an account of them see “Lord Teipmoulli's 
ilemiuisceiices,** vol. i. p. 94? et mi. The well-known Sir Kicliard Hill and his 
brother the better known Rev. Rowland Hill were members of this family. 

f The funeral ceremonies are described in a well-known letter of Whitfield, 
which is reprinted in “ Henry Erskine,” p. 87. 

t Who succeeded Thomas Erskine as Chancellor of the Ducliy of Cornwall 
ana berome Lord Commissioner of the Jury Court of Scotland. 

i Afterwards General Sir Adam Ferguson. 

Afterwa'^t’s first Earl Minto. 
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tlie foundation of that power of extempore speaking which after- 
wards made him the greatest advocate Scotland has ever known. 

He did not enjoy the opportunities of spiritual illumination 
enjoyed by his parents and others of his family during their 
sojourn at Bath. Once only during his father’s life he visited 
The Queen of the West.” He was not present at his father s 
death and the rhetorical obsequies which followed, but once 
again he visited the city then, as ever, distinguished alike for its 
natural aperient and its awakening ministry, to escort his mother 
on her return to Edinburgh, where she ended her life. 

Wo learn on his son’s authority* that his earnest wish was 
to enter the ministry of the English Cliurch, and that he very 
reluctantly determined to follow the legal profession, but this 
statement is inconsistent with the attachment not only to the 
Presbyterian form of Church government, but to the Calvinistic 
theology for which his family as well as himself were remarkable. 
Be tl)!it as it may he determined to make the law his profession, 
and passed as advocate in 17(5S. There were some obstacles to 
his success ; he possessed, what has been fatal to many an aspi- 
rant to legal honours, a fortune, small indeed, but sufficient to 
enable him to live as a private gentleman according to tlie simpler 
habits of those times. LonI Campbell relates that the elder 
brother, the eleventh earl, used to boast that both Henry and 
Thomas owed everything to him, because by his refusal to make 
them the allowances usual to younger sons of peersf ho compelled 
them to work for their living, but the earl’s statemelits wore oft- 
times nindoin, and Colonel Eergu'^on is in possession of informa- 
tion not ill Lord Campbell’s possession. 

Jn person Henry Erskine was ct)nsidered to be handsome in no 
common degree ; he was singularly gootl-natured. Ilis manners 
were polished, and he had a captivating address. He was always 
considered the ideal of a Scottish gentleman. In this respect he 
was a strong contrast to his brother Thomas, who by all 
accounts talked in society in a gauche and foolish way. Madame 
D’Arblay’s description of him is well known, but if it stood alone 
it could not be trusted. She had dwelt too long in the back- 
stairs of Kew and Windsor to see in one who was the friend 
alike of the Heir-apparent and of Fox and Grey, and a member 

of the Society of the Friends of the feoplo anything but what 

was objectionable ; her testimony, however, is corroborated by 
that of Sheridan and by the traditions of Holland House. | 

* The twelfth Earl of Buchan, vide “ lleurY Erskine,” p. 95. 

t “ Lives of the Chancellors,” v«>l. vi. p. 791. 

J See “ Madame D’Arbiay’s Diary,” vol. v, pp. 319 et neq. as to Sheridan. 
See “ Memoir of Lord Abinger,” p. 65 ; ana as to Holland llouse, see Sir 
Charles Lyell’s licttcr to his Sister, “ Life of Lyell,” vol. ii. p. 8 ; but contra, 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV.]— New Ssrim, Vol. LXIII. No. I. I 
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It is needless to add that Henry Erskine’s society was eagerly 
sought after. Lord Eldon used to say “ that he knew no other 
way for a young man to get on at the Bar but to live like a 
hermit and work like a horse;” but Erskine overcame the 
conjoint obstacles of a small fortune and social popularity. 
From his first appearing at the Bar he began to rise to» profes- 
sional eminence ; his superiority was soon established and never 
questioned. Not only in social but also in professional qualifi- 
cations there were great contrasts between the brothers. Henry 
brought to the Bar a scholastic training uncommon at that date, 
not only among members of the Scottish Bar, but jgnong Scottish 
gentlemen of all ranks. Thomas was a student of St. Andrews, 
and yet after his brief periods of naval and military service 
matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge* — according to Lord 
Brougham — he had hardly any access to the beauties of Attic 
eloquence, whether in prose or verse.” Lord Campbell, indeed, 
goes further, and says, he learned little of Greek beyond the 
alphabet.^^ According to the traditions of Holland House, 
“ when he first came to the Bar he spoke very broad Scotch, he 
had never read more than the Bible, Shakespeare, and Milton ; 
and in three years he spoke eloquent English, and was quite a 
gentleman in manners.” Lord Brougham adds that Shake- 
speare he was more familiar with than almost any man of his 
age, and Milton he nearly had by heart, nor can it be denied 
that the study of the speeches in ‘ Paradise Lost ' is as good 
a substitute *as can be found for the immortal originals in the 
Greek models, upon which those great productions have mani- 
festly been formed.”t With Dryden and Pope he w«as also well 
acquainted. He was celebrated for his vers de soclete, and was a 
frequent pamphleteer on diversified subjects. His first pamphlet, 
published while he was yet an ensign, was on “ Army Abuses.” 
His last, published in the same year in which he died, was on 
'‘Agricultural Distress.^' 

Not long before that time he published his political romance, 
“ Armata,” >vhich received the warm approbation of Dr. Parr, 
ever his friend and enthusiastic admirer. If Lord Campbell’s 
judgment may be trusted, it resembled partly Morels " Utopia,” 
and partly “ Gulliver s Travels.”! 


see Brougham’s “ Statesmen of George III.,** title “ Erskine,” but he refers to 
Erskine's Inter years. AVith regard to Madame d'Arblay, the authority of her 
narratives generally is powerfully attacked in “The Life and Correspondence 
of Mrs. Delany,** Isicw Series, vol. iii. p. 300 et seq. 

* Vide “ Henry Erskine,” p. 64 note. 

f Brougham’s “Statesmen of George TII.,” title Erskine. Campbell’s “ Lives 
of the Chancellors,” vol. vi., and the Letter of Sir Charles Lycll iihi supra, 

! Specimens of Lord Erskine’s vers de socieie are given in Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of tilt v'^hancellors,” vol. vi. p, 686. As to his pamphlets, see pp. 380, 
502, 671, as to **Arinata,” p. 621. 
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Henry Erskine possessed, if not the divine gift of poetry, yet a 
power of versification, in which he indulged throughout his life. 
Specimens of his versified effusions abound throughout this 
volume, but w'e confess not even a sense of our duty as reviewers 
can compel us to read them. He enjoyed the benefit of a school 
of training as a public speaker which was denied to his younger 
brother. Pari passiv with his advance at the Bar, he was gaining 
a position in the General Assembly, then thought to be “ the 
best theatre for deliberative eloquence in Scotland.^* He became 
a ruling elder in the Kirk, and as such sat as a member of the 
Assembly. Wedderburn,* and Erskine’s great and successful 
rival, Henry Dundas, also became elders for the purpose of ad- 
vancing their success at the Bar. The qualifications for the 
Assembly of Wedderburn and Dundas were analogous to that 
which, according to some, make Gibbon the best ecclesiastical 
historian, and according to others, would make an Atheist the 
best judge to administer The Public Worship Regulation Act.^' 
Erskine, like Councillor Crossmyloof in "‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” was weid kond for a round spun Presbyterian.” “ He 
was known,” says Colonel Ferguson, ‘‘ to be possessed of a large 
share of the deep religious feeling which was a marked peculiarity 
of his family, and to be zealously attached to the Presbyterian 
faith, the tenets and discipline of which he was at all times ready 
to uphold.' ’t 

We pre.sume the gallant author meant to say zealously 
attached to the tenets of the Calvinistic faith and to Presbyterian 
discipline.” Presbyterianism is not a faith, but a form of Church 
government. The tenets of the Erskines were Calvinistic, or, in 
more modern phrase, evangelical. In the Church Courts Erskine 
was invariably listened to with deference. The General Assembly 
was an arena of free and open debate where the speaker was 
untrammelled by the formal manner and traditional customs of 
the Bar, and could “ indulge his hearers and his own natural bent 

with speeches argumentative, humorous, or declamatory, as 

occasion might require,”J In his earlier days, therefore, Henry 
Erskiue’s power of speaking had a wider scopes and freer course 
than his brother's. 1'he want of similar opportunities alone pre- 
vented Thomas Erskine from taking a place in Parliament equal 
to that which he held at the Bar. But if regarded as advocates 
there were points of difference between the brothers. The 
points of resemblance were more and greater. In the case of each 
brother the speaker's eloquence was enhanced by a handsome and 


* Afterwards Lord Lougliborougb and Earl Bosslyn. 
t “ Heury Erskine,” p. 97. J Ibid. p. 97-8. 
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commanding presence, by a graceful and high bred manner and 
by all the charms of a fascinating delivery. The very sound of 
Thomas’s voice, invited you to listen,* while of Henry’s it was said 
as of Hortensius “ vox Canora et suavis." Each brother was dis- 
tinguished by a gaiety of manner and by the genial courtesy with 
which he treated and spoke of his opponents. The intellect of 
each was rather rapid and acute than deep or forcible. They 
were equal in the almost infallible sagacity which they displayed 
in the management of a cause. In a comparative estimate of the 
two brothers regard must be had to the different circumstances at 
that time of the Bars of England and of Scotland. North of the 
Tweed justice was administered by the fifteen Lords of Session 
and the five Lords of Justiciary according to the forms described 
in “ Redgauntlet’^ and “The Heart of Midlothian/’ and before 
the alterations in Scottish legal procedure initiated by Henry 
Erskine himself. When be passed as advocate civil cases were 
never tried by a jury, and the pleadings in the Court of Session 
were more commonly carried on in writingf than viva voce ; the 
language used at the Bar was little better than an imperfect 
dialect of English without its strength and precision, and at the 
same time lacking the quaint graphic power of the Scottish 
tongue when spoken in its purity. Custom required advocates 
to address the judges according to certain antiquated forms 
and in a whining tone of which even the exact cadence was 
prescribed in unctuous style. The elocution of the Bar closely 
resembled that of Donald Cargill and George Whitfield. 
As Henry Erskine rose at the Bar he gradually threw a'=?ide 
these antiquated shackles. He left untried no rhetorical art by 
which to secure his object, the winning of the cause. He gave 
free scope to his imagination. Clothing his ideas in language of 
the utinost grace and purity of style, so that it might be said of 
his diction, as Byron said of his brother’s, “You would not change 
a word.” The eflect of his delivery was enhanced by his having 
divested himself of all trace of provincial accent.J 

The smaiUer amount of business in the Scottish compared with 
the English Courts led to the Scottish Bar being more discursive 
and more diffuso in speech than their English brethren. , Illus- 


* Lord Abinger’s “ Memoir,” p. 65. Conf. Brougham’s Statesmen, title 
Erskine. “ H. Erskine,” p, 618 note. 

t A specimen of such written pleadings in the case of Marsport v. Lackland 
will be found in ** The Hewt of Midlothian” chap. 12. Boswell tells us that 
one of the Lords of Session said to him, “ Give yourself no trouble in the 
composition of the papers you send us ; for indeed it is casting pearls before 
swine.'’ — “Life of Johnson,” chap. xix. 

:|: ” Henry Erskine,” p. 428. 
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strations of the leisurely proceedings of the Scottish Courts are 
given in the volume before us. 

On one occasion a person who was present at the sitting of the 
Court of Session, returning late in the afternoon, found the same 
case stiU on, and the same advocate still bestowing on the Court, 
to adopt Lord Denman’s description of Sir Frederick Pollock, 

“ tediousness in a spirit of lavish prodigality/’* He remarked to 

Lord Cockburn, “ Surely is wasting a great deal of time.” 

“ Time !” was the reply, “ lang ago he has exhaustit time and has 
encroach’t upon eternity.”t On another occasion Henry Erskine 
intimated that it was not necessary for him long to occupy the 
attention of the Court, when one of their Lordships, by way of 
protest, burst out, Hoot, Maister Harry, dinna be brief — dinna 
be brief/’J 

Lord Brougham, who from his earliest days was intimate with 
both Henry and Thomas Erskine, has left it on record that the 
two brothers agreed in esteeming it to bo the first duty of an 
advocate to sacrifice everything to the cause in hand, to indulge 
in no topic, nor any illustration, nor any comment, not even a 
phrase or a word, that did not directly and manifestly in some 
material particular contribute to win the judgment of the Court 
or the verdict of the jury.§ 

Parenthetically we may observe that wo are lost in amazement 
at the opinion expressed by Mr. Hayward, liimself a member of 
the Par, that Thomas Erskino “ was quite as discursive as Curran, 
and even more egotistical. Witness the introduction of the 
savage with the bundle of sticks in the sjxiech for Stockdale.”ll 
The sliglitest attention to the metliod of tlmt speech will show 
the bearing on the argument, and the force of that celebrated 
passage of which Lord Brougliani truly says, There are no finer 
things in modern and few finer in ancient eloquence.” 

It was said by one of the judges of the Queen’s Bench that a 
day at Nisi Prius was very dull unlcs.s Thomas Erskine appeared, 
as he always made it entertaining by his wit and imagination, 
and the Lords of Session always expected “ to be made gay’^ 
when Henry Erskine appeared before them. He also was a 
master of the art—" lUdoiidi dkero vtrwm" 

“ Erskine, who, whenever he sj)okc, 

Made law seem lightsome by liis mirthful joke ; 


* “ Life of Lord Denman,” vol. ii. p. xi. 
t "Henry Erskine,” p. 420 note. X Ibid, p. 103. 

§ t^ide “ Henry Erskine,” p. 427. Conf. Brougham’s ” Statesmen of 
George ill. title Erskine,* his Autobiography,” vol. i. p. 235. 

II " Hayward’s Essays,” Third Series, p. 368. 
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Even stern-faced Newton could’ not gravely sit, 

But shook his wig at Harry’s playful wit.”* 

As in the case of the late Charles Bullor, Henry Erskines 
reputation for wit and humour somewhat overshadowed his higher 
and graver qualities. “ Notwithstanding the fascination i^ threw 
around him he had better (in the opinion of Lord Cockburn) 
have been without it. It established obstructing associations of 
cheerfulness whenever he appeared in the public inind/*t He 
might have said of himself as did Archbishop Whateley, that 
he ought to have carried on his back a notice, Rubbish shot 
here,*' for as in Dublin so in Edinburgh, there was no story too 
ridiculous, no jest however broad, the paternity of which was not 
by common rumour attributed in one case to the head of the 
Church, in the other to the head of the Bar. But 

‘‘a very great mistake [says Lord Brougham] was committed by 
bystanders, or generally by those who cither heard, or heard of, 
Henry Erskine’s speeches and fancied they were all joke — all to amuse 
the crowd, or at best to turn his adversary and his arguments into 
ridicule. Ho was a most argumentative speaker ; and if h6 some- 
times did more than was necessary he never for an instant lost sight 
of the point to be pressed on his audience by all the means he could 
employ, .and >Yhich really were every weapon of eloquence except 
declamation and appeals to the tender fcciings. Of course a great 
cause placed him more under restraint, and iiioni called forth liis 
exertions ; yet it was singular how much ho would sometimes labour 
even in the most ordinary matters. However, if I were to name the 
most consummate exhibition of forensic talent that I ever witnessed, 
whether in the skilful conduct of the argument, the felicity of the 
copious illustrations, the cogency of the reasoning, or the dexterous 
appeal to the prejudices of the Court, I should, without hesitation, at 
at once point to his address (hearing in presence) in Maitland's case ; 
and were my friend Lauderdale alive to him I should appeal, for he 
heard it with me, and came away declaring that his brother Thomas 
never surpassed — nay, he thought never equalled it.”J 

Lord Jeffrey also testifies that Henry Erskine was not only 
distinguished for the peculiar brilliancy of his wit and the grace- 
fulness, ease, and vivacity of his eloquence, but equally by the 
still rarer power of keeping those seducing qualities in perfect 

subordination to his judgment All his wit was argument, 

and each of his delightful illustrations a material step in his 
reason ing.”§ 

* Prom “ November Twelfth,’* a Contemporary Poem quoted in “Henry 
Erskine,” p. 422. 

t “Henry J’rskiiic,” pp. 100-101. 

! “ Lord Brougham’s Autobiog'^aphy,” vol. i. pp. 230-1. 

Quoted in “lie 'y Erskine,” p. 101. 
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Among the disadvantages of Henry's position as compared 
with that of his younger brother, one was that Henry’s practice 
was almost entirely confined to the Scottish Courts, though, of 
course, he occasionally appeared in the Commune Forum of the 
kingdom, the House of Lords. On one of these occasions, Lord 
Campbell tells us that “ All the Courts in Westminster Hall were 
deserted from a curiosity to compare the two brothers, and full 
justice was done to the elder.”* Moreover, as a rule thb cases in 
which he was engaged, though of the utmost importance to tliose 
concerned, were of little public or general interest.# “ What,” to 
borrow Lord Cockburn's words, “ preserves the forensic glory of 
Thomas Jirskine, except the State Trials, which gave subjects of 
permanent dignity to his genius, and which thus sustained, made 
his genius immortal.”t Henry Erskine’s memory also suffers from 
this disadvantage, that while Thomas Erskine's speeches are pre- 
served to us with a care and correctness which those only of Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Windham among the speakers of his day enjoy, 
and were revised by himself, mostly at the several times of their 
first publication. Of Henry Erskiue’s speeches we have no such 
collection, and the scanty extracts from them given in this memoir 
are not sufficient to enable us to form any accurate judgment 
of their merits or a comparison between his efforts and those of 
his brother. 

Of the wit and humour for which Henry Erskine was so re- 
nowned, Col. Ferguson gives but few specimens, but they are 
authentic ; he has well sifted the rubbish attributed to the distin- 
guished subject of this memoir. He tells Erskine's well-known 
reply to Dundas in a more pointed form than we have before 
seen it. On the formation of the Coalition Ministry of 1783 
Erskine succeeded Dundas as Lord Advocate. 

“An interview took place betAveen the new and the old Lord 
Advocate in the Farliumeiil House. Erskine observing that Dundas 
had lost no time in divesting himself of the robe of office, having 
resumed the ordinary stuff gown usually worn by advocates, said 
gaily, that he supposed he ‘ ought to leave off talking and go and 
order his silk gown,’ the proper garb of the Lord Advocate and 
Solicitor General ‘ It is hardly worth while,’ said Dundas, drily, ‘ for 
the time you will want it ; you had better borrow mine.’ Erskine’s 
reply was happy and characteristic : ‘ From the readiness with which 
you make the offer, Mr. Dundas, I have no doubt that the gown is a 

gown made to fit any party ; but however short my time in office may 


* “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. vi. 705. 

t “ Life of Lord Jeffrey,” vol. i. p. 24-4, quoted in “ Henry Erskine,” 
p, 427. 
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be, it shall never be said of Henry hlrskine that 'he adopted the aban- 
doned habits of his predecessor.”* * * § 

Equally ready and happy was this reply. He was addressing 
the House of Lords in a Scotch Appeal relating to a Trust 
Estate. In the course of his speech he had frequently occasion 
to mention the “ curators," always pronouncing the word in the 
manner approved in the Scottish Courts — that is with the accent 
on the first syllable. One of the English judges — Mr. Erskine's 
son understood that it was Lord Maubfield who was so fastidious 
— could stanJ this no longer and exclaimed — 

“ * Mr. Erskine, we are in the habit in this country of saying 
curator, following the analogy of the Latin, in which, as you are 
aware, the penultimate syllable is long.’ 

** ‘ I thank your Lordship very much,’ was Erskine’s reply, ‘ we are 
weak enough in Scotland to think that in pronouncing the word 
curator we follow the analogy of the English language ; but 1 need 
scarcely say that I bow with ])leaaure to the opinion of so learned a 
senator and so great an orator as your Lordship. ”t 

‘‘ Lord Mansfield,” remarks Colonel Eerguson, “ being Inmself an 
emigrant from Scotland, was doubtless not unwilling to sliow liis own 
superior attainments in the direction of civilization, forgetliil how” 
ticklish a question is that of the quantities of classical words in 
English.” 

There is an error here either as to the date or the person. The 
retort is said to have been made by Erskine at the time he was 
Lord Advocate under ‘‘All the Talents, hut Lord Mansfield 
last attended the House of Lords§ on 22nd May, 1788, and died 
2()th March, 1793, he therefore could not have been the per- 
son who corrected Erskine. But if the scene occurred during 
Erskine’s first tenure of office 1783-4, probably Mansfield was 
the person. If it occurred in 1800-7, either Lord Eldon or Lord 
Redesdale would have been delighted to catch tripping a Whig 
official and a Scotchman, and the more so since his brother was 
then presiding on the Woolsack. 

Another anecdote shows equal readiness, and at the same 
time the ascendency Erskine had over the judges. 

“ He had been several years at the Bar, and his character establislied 
as a leader of the first rank, when he was engaged in a case, with a 
somewhat inexperienced young hand as his junior. The cause was 
lieard before the ‘ fifteen’ lords. At one stage of the trial, while the 
junior counsel was addressing the Bench, a discussion arose on a point 

* “Henry Erskine,” p. 241 ; see the remarks on this story in The Quarterly 

JRmeto for October, 18S2, Art. Henry Erskine and his Times. 

t ” Henry Erskine/* p. 448. J 1806-7. 

§ Cainpbeirs “ Lives of ihe Chief Justices,” vol. ii. 566-7. 
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of law of Pome nicety ; a debate of considerable warmth ensued, in 
which several of the judges took part, precedents were referred to, and 
a case was found which it was thought might possibly be read as having 
a bearing on the point at issue. The young lawyer, however, had 
more zeal for his client than tact in the management of a somewhat 
dolicattf question. With linger on book, he continued his remarks, 
saying that ‘ With the case of Tosh and Macfarlane (or some eipially 
valuable precedent) before them, he was surprised to hear their lord- 
ships say so and so.’ Instjuitly he was siiaiipeil up by more than one of 
the venerable senators, who had ‘ never heard sic impudence.* ‘ AVaa 
this what the Bar was coming to V and so forth. (^’ course regret 
was expressed by the speaker, but throughout the rest of the 
address it was but too evident that the young advocate had stroked 
^ widdershins,* the judicial enniiie, to an extent which boded no good 
to the case Brskine had in hand. It therefore became necessary to 
remove the unfavourable impression that had been produced without 
u moment’s loss of time. 

“ The much revolving ivitty advocate applied himself to this as soon 
as he rose to speak. Ho took the earliest moment, he said, of expres- 
sing his concurrence in the regret felt by his young friend for the ill- 
advised but thoughtless expression that had fallen from him. But of 
one thing, he said, he could contidently assure their lordships. ‘ When 
my young and inexperienced brother has practised as long at this Bar 
as 1 have, 1 can safely say he will be surprised at nothin fj your lord- 
ships may say !’ The laugh which ensued had tho effect desired by 
the crafty advocate.”* 

Any of our readers who five-and-thirty years ago were familiar 
with the Court of the then Vice-Chancellor of Hngland will be 
reminded by this story of Sir Jjancelot Shad>vell and Mr. Bethell.t 

Even the debates of the General Assembly furnisbed subjects 
for Krskine's wit and humour. Keferring to a well-known 
leader in that body to whom he was often opposed, he was wont 
to say “ That running down Hill was easy and pleasant work.*’t 
His character as the most popular man in Ediuburgli society 
must have been firmly established before he could venture to 
give so hard a hit as that which we now relate. 

His kinsman, Lord Kellie, who was notorious for his unruly 
living was 

“ amusing his company with an account of a sermon he had heard 
in a church in Italy, in which the priest related the miracle of St, 
Anthony, who, when on shipboard, attracted the fishes by his preach- 
ing, so that in order to listen to tho pious discourse they held their 
heads out of the water. ‘I can well believe the miracle,' said 
Erskine. ‘How so?’ ‘AVhen your lordship was at church tlierc was 
at least one fish out of water.’ ”§ 

* Campbell’s “Lives of the Justices,” p. 421-2. t Lord Westbury. 
f Ilfid. p. ys. § lOiiL p. 141. 
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His rendering (we are told) of certain of the old Latin mottoes 
over the doors in St. Mary’s Wynd and the Cowgate in Edin- 
burgh were extremely witty but hardly such as bear publication. 
We may judge of them from this anecdote. A certain Mr. 
Lawes^ an acquaintance of the family, whom he bored^a good 
deal with his tiresome talk, died. “ What shall be his epitaph V* 
inquired Erskine\s granddaughter. “ Laus Deo’^ was his reply. 

One story told by Colonel Ferguson we decline to accept as 
historical, for it is utterly inconsistent with Erskine’s unvarying 
courtesy and general good humour, and unworthy his reputation 
as the Ideal Scottish Gentleman. On one occasion, it is said, 
he dined with an incorporated body of tailors. 

“ 111 the course of the evening they had drunk tho health of their 
guest and counsellor, to which he felt called upon to reply before 
leaving the party. lie rose to do so; and chancing to notice that there 
were exactly eighteen of his entertainers, tho tailors, at the table, he 
concluded his speech by wishing ‘ health, long life, and prosperity to 
both of youl’ but before the meaning of the allusion had dawned upon 
them he had vanished from the room.”* 

A more probable story is that during Johnson’s visit to Edin- 
burgh Erskine met him in the Parliament Close led by Boswell. 
Of course Boswell introduced the great advocate to the sage.^^ 
The gentlemen bowed, but Erskine passed on with nothing 
more than your servant, sir,^^ taking care, however, to slip into 
BoswelPs hand a shilling for the sight of his bear.^’*!* With con- 
stitutional intrepidity Thomas Erskine whilst still an ensign had 
ventured to encounter Johnson in conversation even on ground 
so dangerous as a Scriptural question.J 
. At the time Henry Erskine came to the Bar 

a few owners of land held, under the title of superiorities, the 
whole parliamentary representation of Scotland in their hands. The 
supremacy of Dundas and his ibllowers who were as intolerant, as 
corrupt, and as powerful in the Scotch as the Beresfords in the Irish 
community, was not even mitigated by the influence of a majority of 
nuiribers which in Ireland belonged so manifestly to the Roman 

Catholics, Lord Archibald Hamilton was almost the only man .who 

dared in Parliament to raise hia voice in the cause of right and justice. 
During the early days of the French war a lawyer or man of letters, 
who spoke against the excess of arbitrary power, could,, if a lawyer, 
hardly obtain a brief; or, if a philosopher, scarcely use his literary 
talent without the fear of being oppressed and excluded from the 


* Lord Westbury, p. 401. 

t In allusion lO Mrs. Boswell’s complaint, “ I have seen many a bear led by 
a man; but 1 never before saw a man led by a bear/’ Boswell’s Johnson^ 
chap. xxii. i Erskine/’ p. 130, Ibid,, chap. xix. 
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legitimate use of his freedom by the oppressive mandate of an insolent 
majority.” * 

“ Scotland — says Lord Brougham — ^had no popular spirit from having 
no popular elections, and her courts of justice were at that time con- 
siderably behind the courts of Westminster,” 

Henry Erskine, notwithstanding his known Whiggism, soon 
established a reputation which, after his death, was thus poeti- 
cally described : — 

‘‘ The lawyer, whoso unspotted name 
Virtue exulting gives to fame, 

Tile patriot, whom no threat could bend 
No bribe seduce to leave his friend. 

(That friend, his country’s proudest boast 
By slaves assailed at freedom’s post.) 

There was in Edinburgh at that time a mixture of classes to 
an extent we now can hardly realize. They were brought into 
the closest contact by reason of the concentration of public life 
within very narrow limits. It was the custom for advocates to 
frequent some particular tavern for the purpose of seeing their 
clients without the intervention of a solicitor, as Counsellor 
Pleydell saw Dandie Dinmont. By this arrangement the neces- 
sity for chambers, so great an expense to young members of the 
English Bar, was saved. When the day's work in the Courts 
was over, the advocates used to call at the house of a certain Mrs. 
Flockhart in the Potter Row, and there refresh themselves with 
one solitary glass of brandy .f This free and unrestrained inter- 
course of the counsel with the client produced a more direct 
personal interest in the suitors than is common with the English 
Bar, and led to Erskine taking up, as the phrase ran, “ without 
fee or reward,” many a case of hardship and distress, and using 
for the benefit of the poor and the down- trodden the abilities 
which Providence had given him. This more than any other 
cause was the secret of his wonderful popularity among his 
countrymen. The saying attributed to one of the Dandie 
Dinniont class is well known — “ There’s no poor man in a' Scot- 
land need want a friend or fear an enemy sae lang as Hairry 
Erskine lives.” J: Notwithstanding this generous liberality his 
gains at the Bar were greater than those of any other member 

* Earl itusseirs “ llecoUi'ctioiis and Suggestions,” pp. 324 - 5 - 6 . Conf. 
Brougliam’s “ Statesmen of George III.” title Dundas, and “ The Memoir of 
I)r. Thomas Brown” prelixed to his “Leetures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind.” 

t Readers of Redgauntlet” will remember the description of the Clerks of 
Session wending their way hand in hand and in silence across 
the ParlLiment House close to a tayern where they partook of their meridian. 

t Henry Erskine,” p. 474, - 
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of tho Bar. Sixteen years after he had passed as advocate a relation 
wrote of him : — ** He makes more of his business than ever any 
lawyer did, above »£^2,700 a year for two years back/** When 
Thomas Erskine had been thirteen years at the English Ear, Lord 
Buchan wrote of him : — “ Of the extraordinary increase of his 
business I shall say nothing, though his receipts for the last year 
are up to ten thousand pounds, more by sixteen hundred guineas 
than ever was gained by any lawyer at the Bar.’* This statement 
was confirmed by Thomas Erskine himself ; his business, he says, 
“ was beyond all instance or example since Rufus built the hall 
of Westminster/’t 

When Henry Erskine was presented to George III. on his be- 
coming Lord Advocate, in 1806, the old King, then tolerably sane, 
blurted out, “ Not so rich as Tom, eh? Not so rich as Tom ?*' 

Vour Majesty, replied his Majesty^s advocate, “ will please to 
remember my brother is playing at the guinea table and I at the 
shilling one.**t 

His first attempt to gain an official position at the Bar was 
unsuccessful; the dignified and responsible office of Procurator 
to the Church fell vacant, and relying on his knowledge and 
experience of Church politics and the business and procedure of 
the General Assembly, and on his hereditary connection with 
the leaders of the Evangelicals, or “High flyers,** as they were 
then called, he became a candidate. His opponent, representing 
the Moderates, was William Robertson, the eldest son of Principal 
Robertson, the historian, defeated Erskine by a narrow majority. 

At length, after fifteen years’ practice at the Bar, he becaiin? 
Lord Advocate under the Coalition Ministry.§ “ I expect soon 
to see the time — wrote the Erskine^s friend, Wrn. Adam — when 
two Erskines in two diflerent climates practising, are to be at the 
head of the profession in the different- countries, where unlike 
Castor and Pollux of old, the one will not be in the shades below 
when the other is in heaven, but both at once Lords of the as- 
cendant in their respective hemispheres.”|| 

His tenure of office was short, during it be was mainly 
occupied in its political duties. He was also at this time nlade 
Advocate and State Counsellor of the Prince of Wales on his 
establishment as Great Steward of Scotland. Thomas was 

also made the Prince’s Attorney General^ in England. Each 
of the brothers, therefore, was, at the same time, on his 


* “ Henry Erskine,*’ p. 200. 
t 16i(L p. 389. This was in 1791. 

I I6id, p. 440, Ex relatione, Henry Erskine, J uuior. 

5 16th A.ugust, 1783. f^id€ Annual llegisler for that year. 

|1 “ Henry Erskine,** p. 241. 

^1 19tii Nov. I iber, 1783. Vide the Annual liegister for that year. 
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own side of the Tweed, the highest law officer of the Heir- 
apparent. 

The new Lord Advocate had no seat in Parliament, and Sir 
Thomas Dundas had the management in London of the Scottish 
business of the Government. From his correspondence with 
Erskm(?we gain some side-lights on the history of that troubled 
time. The Coalition, we learn, expected to carry Fox’s India 
Bill in the Lords “by a great majority. I wish I was as sure 
— so William Adam is reported to have said — of the Kingdom 
of^Heaven as I am of carrying our Bill this evening.” 

Tile Lord Advocate was much commended for his exertions 
in sending up “ The Scots peers or their proxies to swell the 
expected majority. Lis aliter visum. The Bill was thrown out and 
the Coalition dismissed, 'fheir adherents at first looked on Pitt’s 
Administration “ as still-born.” “ They begin,” wrote Dundas to 
Erskine,* “ to look upon it as all over themselves and he- adds 
what was surely an unfounded report, for there is no fixet in our 
history better established than that the Coalition was upset by the 
King’s influence in soliciting the votes of the peers against his own 
Ministers. This interference was notorious and almost avowed. t 
“The K . . . has lately used expressions which are not very pro- 
mising in their favour, such as ‘ He had no wish to turn out the late 
Ministry,’ and ^These gentlemen have taken the Government upon 
themselves — they have themselves to blame if they cannot carry it 
on.’ All this looks very much like preparing for a change.'’J 
This illusion of a speedy change was soon dispelled ; within a 
month Dundas wrote, “ We shall probably have a motion in the 
House to-day for the King to remove the present Ministers 
which we shall certainly carry. .... It is reported that there 
is an answer ready similar to that of Charles II.” This it is 
conjectured refers to the answer made by Charles II. in 1678 to 
an address for the removal of Lauderdale, “ This address is so 
extravagant that I am not willing speedily to give it the answer 
it deserves.”§ On occasion of the then annual service in West- 
minster Abbey on January 30, “ The day of the Martyrdom of 
the Blessed King Charles the First” — as it was absurdly called 
— there was— Lord Buchan writes to his brother Henry — “a 
ridiculous incident in the choice of the anthem in which, from 
the first chapter of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, there was tbiu 
passage, ‘ I am in the midst of mine enemies. Tliey have called 
up an Assembly against me to mvsh my young men! I 


* l.st January, 1784. 

t Sir G. C. Lewis* “ Administration of Great Britain,** p. 69. 

J “ Henry Erskine,*' pp. 252-3. § “ Henry Erskine,** p. 254 and note. 
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pointed it out to the Prebendary, Dr. Finch, who sate in the 
next stall to me. The anthem vjos changed,^' Considering^ the 
hostile attitude of the House of Commons to “ the angry boy,” 
as Sheridan called Pitt, the coincidence was singular as was 
also another which we learn from the same letter. “ Monday the 
2nd of February the Purification of the Virgin,” was “ the oreat 
day when by the resolutions of the House of Commons the Con- 
stitution was attempted to be purified from the stains of corrup- 
tion.”* ^ 

The Coalition still laboured to keep up their hopes. The 
present glorious Ministers,” wrote Dundas.t “ begin to droop 
most piteously.^ Put a month later he wrote, You will probably 
be much surprised when you hear that we carried the question 
of a representation to the King [against the continuance of the 
Ministry] last night only by one vote.” 

Parliament was soon afterwards dissolved ; the party of Fox 
and North were nowhere at the polls, and Pitt settled down to 
his uninterrupted Ministry of sixteen vears. 

It is noteworthy, as illustrating the official morality of the 
time, that even when Frskine and Dundas were no longer in 
office Sir Ihomas wrote, “All your letters and mine are opened 
in London.” Indeed, Lord Shelburne told Jeremy Bentham 
that the practice of opening letters was always carried on with 
great activity during the reign of George TII.+ 

It was^ some compensation for Erskine’s loss of the Lord 
Advocate s silk gown that at the close of 1785 he was, after a 
keen contest, chosen by his brethren of the Bar Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates. This office, though purely honorary, is 
held in the highest estimation by Scottish advocates. The 
qualifications for it are — acknowledged eminence at the Bar 
conjoined with seniority. It shows the high estimation in which 
Erskine was held by his legal brethren that, notwithstanding 
the Tory feeling which at that time ran high throughout the 
country, the Lord A dvocate of the unpopular Coalition was chosen 
by the Bar as their official head. His correspondent Thomas 
Dundas congratulated his colleague in these forcible words — 


* 

* “ Henry Erskine,’' p. 255. The Houses at the time attended the State 
ocrviccs. 

t February, 1784. He refers to Pitt’s Ministry, 
i mi. p. 260 ; bowring's “ Autobiographical liecollcctions,” p. 97. The 
practice was common in Ireland, so late as the reign of George J V. Torrens* 
** Memoirs of Melbourne,*' vol. i. p. 254, et seg. Bowring says, ndf, myra, 
“1 received a hint from Earl Durham (when a member of the Grey Cabinet) 

that I sliOUlQ be very cautious as to what I wrote, for my letters were among 

those stopped Lit the post.officc, and that he liad seen one of my letters on 
the table of King William IV, 
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<‘My dear Dean of Faculty. ... I rejoice and am exceeding 
glad at your victory — and a great victory it appears to me to be, 
because your opponents certainly stirr’d Heaven and Earth, with all 
the hellish powers of administration, to defeat you and the cause of 
freedom at the Scots Bar. You have now, thank God, got the com- 
mand oijpr our enemies, and I know you will make a good use of it.*'* 

In 1787 Erskine appeared in the General Assembly as leader 
in a still remembered ecclesiastical contest. Its object was the 
Clerkship of the General Assembly, an office always coveted by the 
ministers of the Scottish Establishment. The contending parties 
were the “ Moderates ” on the one side, and the lligli-Hyer ’’ 
or “ Evangelicals,'^ on tlio other. Dr. Carlyle, a Tory and a 
supporter of Pitt's government and of patronage — who is known 
to this day by his nickname of “ Jupiter Carlyle" — was the 
“ Moderate." Dr. Dalzell, Professor of Greek in Edinburgh 
University, was the “ Evangelical " candidate. Henry Du ndas, 
now again Ijortl Advocate, was the leader for Carlyle, Henry 
Erskine for Dalzell. 

Mrs. Muro of Caldwell, the well-known friend of David Hume, 
and a relative of the Erskines, wrote to one of the family : — 
“ It came quite to be a political affair, and Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox combatants. The latter, however, merely carried it by the 
great abilities and exertion of our friend Harry Erskinc."’|' 

At this time the burghs of Scotland were governed by town 
councils, which were self-elected and managed the burgh affairs, 
very much after the fashion of the American rings of our day. 
A movement was set on foot for what was afterwards called 
municipal reform, a reform of the government of the burghs, 
but not proposing to interfere with their parliamentary repre- 
sentation, if tliat system could be called representation in which 
^‘all the handmaids of freedom were present, though their eternal 
mistress was far away," and which was as corrupt as the muni- 
cipal government of the burghs. 

In this movement Henry Enskine took an active part. The 
councils of the burgh reformers were weakened by internal 
division, some of them were for extending their operations to a 
reform in the parliamentary representation of the burghs, and 
were 'disposed to ally themselves with “ The Friends of the* 
People," of which Thomas Erskine was a leading member. 
Henry Erskine, though in the abstract favourable to jj^rlia- 
mentary reform, deemed it injudicious to mix up that question 
with the other one of burgh management. 

The panic caused by the French Revolution stopped Scottish 
municipal reform as well as all other measures of constitutional 


* “ Henry Erskine,” p. 265, 


+ Ibid, p. 317. 
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improvement, and it was not until 1833, when under the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey parliamentary reform had been carried, that 
Jeffrey, then Lord Advocate, proposed and carried the long- 
deferred burgh reform.* 

At the time of the “ Schism of the Whigs,*' arising out of the 
French Revolution, Henry Erskine resisted his brother Thomas’s 
entreaty to join the “ Friends of the People,” of which, however, 
their elder brother. Lord Buchan, became a member. 

For myself [ho wrote at this time I to his kinsman Sir Gilbert 
Eliot] I have ever been of opinion that, however excellent the prin- 
ciples of our conatil.iition may be, it certainly admits (particularly in 
respect of parliamentary representation) of many very salutary 
amendments j and whenever at a proper time and in a proper mode, there 
shall be brought forward a plan of reformation in that respect, it shall 
meet with my cordial support, ^ But I am decidedly of opinion that 
this is of all others the most improper time that such a plan could 
have been suggested, and that the inode adopted iA, in the present con- 
juncture, the most unfortunate that could have been devised.” 

He also wrote to the Duke of Portland, the head of the 
seceding Whigs, “ in terms which gave the duke great satisfac- 
tion.” His adherence to the anti-reformers, as Portland and his 
followers were called, did not, however, save him from an 
unmanly and iniquitous attack by the Scottish creatures of Pitt 
and Diindas. 

He had for ten years without interruption been Dean of 
Faculty, for according to custom the office was held for life or 
until promotion to Bench. He bad withstood the requests and 
eschewed the example of his brothers and refused to join “The 
Society of the Friends of the People.^* But like his younger 
brother he would have no part nor lot in that Combination of 
statesmen, and princes, and lawyers— the league of cruelty and 
craft formed to destroy our liberties.**} 

On Pitt bringing forward his Seditious Writings Bill,” 
Erskine saw that its provisions might easily be abused and he 
was by no means backward in expressing the strong disapproval 
of it which he felt. A meeting was held in Edinburghi§ to 
^protest against the measure. He attended it and moved the 
resolution which expressed a loyal abhorrence of the late attack 
on the King, II condemned the Seditious Writings Bill and a 

* The facts as to the Burgh Reform Movement and Henry Erskine’s views 
on and the part he took in it are told at length in the Memoir, p. 323 et seq, 

f 14th June, 1792. Ibid, p. 341 et seq, 

} Brougham's Statesmen. Title Erskine. § 28th November, 1795. 

11 The Ring had been fired at on his way to open Parliament in the previous 
October. 
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companion measure for the more effectual suppression of sedi- 
tious meetings, and further expressed a desire for peace with 
France. Henry Dundas had now for some years possessed 
a paramount power both over the Scottish members and their 
so-called constituents. This was in great measure owing to the 
“ unhesitating and unqualified determination which regulated 
his conduct, of devoting his whole patronage to the support of 
his party, and to the extent of that patronage, from his being so 
long Minister for India, as well as having the whole Scottish 
preferment at his absolute disposal.'^ The prominent part 
taken by the Dean of Faculty in opposition to the Government 
was a great opportunity for “ wary and pensive Scots whose path 
lay straight before them — the path of righteous devotion leading 
unto a blessed preferment ” Eight Tory advocates therefore 
oMjanized an opposition to the Dean’s re-election. Their avowed 
^und of opposition was a tender regard for those great 
national and constitutional interests which unhappily had for 
some years been so much the subjects of anxiety to all loyal 
citizens.* Under this thinnest veil of speech they strove to hide 
their anxious desire for the stability of Pitt’s Ministry, and of 
Dundas’s ample share in the dispensation of its favours. Erskine 
issued an address to the Bar in which, after stating that he had 
reckoned it the highest honour of his life that he had been elected 
at a time when — he continued — 

“ I opposed the administration of Mr. Pitt, on principles of which 
it is my greate.'st pride to roilect, that no view of personal interest, no 
fear of personal consequences, have ever induced me for a moment to 
swerve. The utmost interest of (ioverninent was exerted to defeat 
niy election, but the Faculty were free and independent. Their spirit 
resisted undue influence, and I was placed at your head by a decided 
majorlty.^’f 

He then ably vindicated the position he had taken in opposing 
the Government measures ; — 

“ Descended from ancestors whose exertions contributed to bring 
about the glorious revolution, which secured the liberties of my 
country, which placed the present illustrious family on the throne, and 
the principles of which I trust shall preserve it there to the latest pos- 
terity, it is my pride and glory to have come forward at this alarming * 
period to preserve those liberties from invasion; to have done so 
along with many of the most noble and illustrious characters in the 
kingdom, along with the united voice of all the public bodies, and the 
great mass of the inhabitants of the metropolis of the nation, and of tho 
great majority of its counties and cities ; but above all, with the un- 
biassed, uncorrupted dictates of my own conscience. 

* See the Address, u6i supra, p. 545. 

t See the Circular of the Eight Advocates. Appendix No. V. p. 544 

X Eid. p. 546. The whole Address is worth reaaing. 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV.]— New Semes, Vol. LXIII. No. I. k 
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The Tories put forward as their candidate a member of the 
Government^ Robert Dundas, of Arniston, their Lord Advocate, 
and “ all the hellish powers of administration again stirred heaven 
and earth” to defeat Erskine. 

Francis Jeffrey and three or four other young advocates who 
were avowed Whigs were ardently desirous to vote for Erskine, 
but family and social influences were brought to bear on thein^ 
and they abstained from voting on either side. One only of 
Erskine s friends voted against him. When the deserter’s name 
was called, and he gave his vote, the clock struck three, on which 
a staunch adherent of Erskine said, with great intensity, “ When 
the cock crew thrice, Peter denied his Master.’^ Jeffrey always 
thought less of himself from his not having voted for Erskine. “ It 
made the greater impression upon him,^’ said Cockburn, “ that 
this was the first public occasion on which he had had an oppor- 
tunity of acting on his principles.^* “ What,” Cockburn sa 3 rs 
elsewhere, “ a condition men's minds must have been in, when 
good men, who had selected these young men for patronage 
because they loved them, were not ashamed to exact such 
sacrifices.*'* 

By such tactics the party of servility and corruption carried 
the day. When the votes came to be counted,! there were found 
for Dundas 123, for Erskine 38. Dundas therefore had a majo- 
rity of 83 votes. Erskine’s defeat was meant, and was taken, as 
a warning to all others to avoid the dangers of being on the 
wrong side. Fox and Grey and the other Whig leaders per- 
fectly approved the propriety and manly energy of Enskine’s 
conduct.'*J 

In relation to an almost extinct political controversy, these 
lines from a squib of the day are noteworthy : — 

“ The vote is passed and black balls fill the urn 
The silken gown is from thy shoulders torn, 

And all thy titles, all thy honours, pass 
To deck the person of abhorred DmdassJ*^ 

The Faculty of Advocates, therefore, like most other public 

and private bodies in Britain, voted by ballot, and so enjoyed 
what a former editor of the Westminster Review called the 
“ treatment of gentlemen, *’|| well-nigh three-quarters of a century 
before the constituencies obtained it. 

* Fide “ Life of Jeffrey,” by Cockburn, i. 94; Cockbnrn’s “ Memorials of 
his Own Time,” p. 93. 

t The election was held January 12, 1796. 

J See letter of Lauderdale : “Henry Erskine,” p. 359. 

I “ Henry Erskine,” p. 361. 

j] The late General Perronet Thompson in the dedication to the Electors of 
the United KingJ jm of his ** Catechism of the Ballot,” which although not so 
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Erskinc deeply felt liis defeat, and showed his feeling more 
than was usual for him. At a public dinner at that time the 
chairman proposed ‘‘ the health of those gentlemen of tlie Faculty 
who had done themselves the honour of voting for Mr. Erskioe^s 
re-election to the Deanship/^ Erskine quietly remarked, “ Mr. 
President, would it not be sufficient to propose the health of the 
Gentlenieyi of the Faculty ?”* 

After Henry Erskine's death, at the public dinner given to 
Lord Erskine on his visit to Scotland, "f* after an absence of fifty 
years, due honour was first done to the memory of Henry Erskine, 
and then a toast was proposed to the remaining individuals of 
that virtuous number of thirty-eight who stood firm in the support 
of Henry Erskine when he opposed the unconstitutional and 
oppressive measures of the Minister of the day.'* One of the 
survivors, in returning thanks, disclaimed all praise for honouring 
and loving Henry J^^rskine. “ Had all the powers on earth,'* he 
said, “ been set against them, they must have continued to hold 
him the pride and ornament of the Scots Bar.*’t 

It is well known that towards the close of Addington’s ad- 
ministration, he made an unsuccessful attempt to induce Thomas 
Erskine to take the Attorney-Q(3neralship, and the office of Lord 
Justice Clerk falling vacant by the resignation of that object of 
Brougham’s relentless persecution, Lord Eskgrove, was offered to 
Henry Erskine ; but although the office would have been highly 
agreeable, and its salary was a necessity to him, ho declined to 
separate himself from tiie political friends with whom he had 
been accustomed to act.§ 

On the death of Pitt, the Grenville-Fox Administration, popu- 
larly called All the Talents,” was formed. || It was soon known 
that Thomas Erskine was fixed on by both parties (i.c., in the 
Cabinet) for Chancellor, and his name submitted to the King, but 
there was a great deal of speculation about the royal assent. It 
was said in the clubs that he was too nearly allied to the Prince. 
The King, however, submitted to receive Erskine, as he had sub- 
mitted to receive Pox. One who was present when the new 

Chancellor first attended at Court wrote Henry Erskine, You 

would hardly have known the Chancellor, he looked so solemn. 

well-known as his ** Anti-Corn Law Catechism,” is, to use the words in which 
his friend and our first Editor described the better known work, “ one of the 
most masterly and pungent exposures of fallacies which ever passed the press.” 

* Thid, p. 358. t lu 1820. 

J “ Henry Ersfcine,” Appendix, No. VI. p. 660. § Ibid, p. 418. 

II We observe Col. Ferguson, p. 434, says : “ The New Adiniiiiatratioii, * All 
the Talents,’ as they are said to have styled themselves.” We have always 
undc^rstood this name was not ostentatiously assumed by themselves, but 
sarcastically given them, by their opponents, as it was in the same spirit applied 
by the Conservatives of 1862-3 to the Aberdeen-Bussell Ministry. 
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T could not persuade myself I had ever heard him joke in my 
life” 

Henry Erskine resumed the office of Lord Advocate, and being 
now in his sixtieth year, for the first time entered Parliament. 
He sat for a group of “Royal burghs,” the election for which was 
controlled ultimately by the Lauderdale and Dalrymple ffimilies. 
Not even the presence of the candidate at the mock election was 
thought necessary. A letter from two “ wary and pensive’* bur- 
gesses of North Berwick, one of the group, shows the relations 
between Scottish members and their constituents before the first 
Reform Act made Scottish representation a reality. 

“ Conceiving ourselves,” say they, “ not the least of the Lord Advo- 
aite’s constituents, we request to olFer Jiim a few remarks for liis con- 
sideration. In the present state of things, there are only two ways in 
our opinion his lordship can distinguish himself in the present parlia- 
ment. The first that occurs is, that his lordship should seize the chief 
or entire management of all Scots' affairs, in the same way that Dundas 
formerly did, whereby he ^vould become popular in the country, 
when he could turn out Duiidas’s party, and put in their places his 
own friends and well-wishers. His lordship has a large scale to go 
on. He has the church, excise, custom-house, post-office, and many 
lucrative situations in his power of gift, that we are unacquainted with, 
and therefore shall not specify them. The second is, that he should 
make some eminent display of liis great and unrivalled abilities in 
parliament ; and how far the present trial of Lord Melville would 
be a proper opportunity for such a display as we allude to, is sub- 
mitted to his lordship’s better judgment. But notwithstanding of 
our high opinion of his lordship, we are at the same time sorry 
to find you so extremely backward in even answ^ering letters, or 
yet of recommending friends, though solicited thereto in the most 
suppliant manner by connections of your very best constituents. 

This conduct alarms us, because a nobleman in power should lend a 

kind and friendly ear to the petition and complaint of every de- 
serving object, who states liis servitics to his country, never so 
delicately without the ostentation of boasting of his connections, 
except producing his certificates of service. We wish your lordship 
would remedy this evil by looking over your applications, and doing 
the needful therewith, as the one we refer to was handed to you a few 
days before you left Edinburgh, at least weeks. As we know not your 
address in London, we have sent this to your lordship by our carrier 
to your house, in order to be forwarded to your lordship by one of 
your clerks.”* 

Lord Campbell is mistaken in saying that Henry Erskine 
never opened his mouth in the House of Commons.t He did 
not make the parliamentary position which his North Berwick 

* “ Henry Erskine,” p. 439. 

t “Live' if the Chancellors” (4th edition), vol. ix. p. 104. 
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constituents desired, nor did he take a conspicuous part iu the 
general business of the House ; but in business either purely 
Scottish or affecting Scotland he took the leading part which 
Lord Advocates before his time took, and since have been 
accustomed to take.* His second tenure of office, like his first, 
was short ; but during it he initiated a reform in the procedure of 
the Court of Session which he did not live to see completed. 

One qualification for the parliamentary leader of the Scottish 
members he possessed in a remarkable degree — height. Fer- 
guson, of Pitfour, who, according to House of Commons tradition, 
avowed that he never but once gave an independent vote, and 
ever afterwards regretted it, said of Erskine : We Scotchmen 
always vote with the Lord Advocate ; so we like to be able to 
sec him at the close of a debate. ’"f 

On the dissolution of Parliament, in Nov. 180fi, Erskine was 
returned for the Dumfries District of Jhirghs. Parliament was 
again dissolved in April, 1807, and with that dissolution his 
parliamentary life ended. 

The death of Fox gave the Prince of Wales the desired oppor- 
tunity of dissolving his connection with the Whigs, and in the 
transactions which followed the Erskines fared no better than 
the Prince's other Whig friends. After the Prince became 
ftegent,! the office of the Lord 1 Resident of the Court of Session 
became vacant by the death of President Blair. Adam, ever the 
staunch friend of the Erskines, urged on the Regent the claims 
of Henry, as the head of Bar and twice Lord Advocate, and 
“ that the choice ought to be the result of professional su peri urity, 
not personal favour.” The Prince, with his usual insincerity, 
authorized Adam to communicate to Lord Chancellor Eldon his 
wish that J^rskine should succeed to the President's chair. The 

wily Chancellor, with his accustomed hypocrisy, received Adam’s 

communication ; so Adam wrote to Erskine, “ With great can- 
dour, and with an unqualified declaration, that fitness, not poli- 
tics, should be the rule. Mr. P.§ was most kind about you, and 
seriously wishes it.” 

A few days later Adam wrote again : “ He [the Regent] knows 
the state of the Scotch liar as well as 1 do ; and that the talent 
is all in one quarter. So that your appointment is founded in 
fitness, not politics, I have said I will not answer for his not 
being circumvented and defeated ; but I am sure of his good 
wishes and of my watchfulness.” 

Late in the autumn. Lord Erskine wrote to the Earl of Buchan : 

I wish I could give you satisfaction on the subject of the Pre- 


* Vide “ Henry Erskine,” p. 440 ei seq, t I hid. p. 409. 

X In 1811. § We presume Mr. Percival, then 3^'inic Minister. 
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sident’s chair. I am wholly ignorant of what is transacting in 
the political world ;* but all report is unfavourable to what we 
wish. Indeed, whilst the Administration remains unchanged, 
the patronage is but too likely to be theirs ; something certainly 
must be done soon, as the term of business fast approaches.” A 
few days later, Charles Hope, one of the ringleaders of the plot 
to depose Erskine from the Deanship, was appointed to the 
vacant Presidency. Erskine immediately resolved “ never again 
to stand at the Scots* Bar.^’ He went to London ; whence he 
wrote to a friend : “ My brother vievirs things in the gloomiest 
lights None of our friends see the Prince in private ; perhaps I 
may except Adam, who has official and business access, of 
course.”t 

He felt at that time unsatisfied with the course taken by 
Adam, who however seems to have satisfied him he had done 
all he could. While in London Erskine had a long interview 
with the Regent, who conducted himself with his usual dissimu- 
lation. I do not find,”J wrote Erskine to the same correspon- 
dent, ** that to any of our friends he has been so communicative 
as to myself, not merely on my own matter, but on every point. 
I shall astonish you when 1 come to detail it. I am confident 
that the present system cannot last ; but I doubt if this unfortu- 
nate country will last as long.** 

One of the many ministerial intrigues of 1811-12 was directed 
against the Erskines. Its existence was revealed to Henry in a 
singular way. One morning he met at the Parliament House a 
political friend, one of those whom, rather than leave, he refused 
the preferment offered him in 1804. Erskine asked him had he 
any news from London. “Excellent,** was the reply, “we shall 
all be sent for in a short time ;** and the speaker threw down 
a letter for Erskine to read. Unwittingly he made a like mis- 
take to that of Wilberforce, who, writing at the same time to his 
tailor to apologize for not paying his bill and to a friend condol- 
ing with him on the death of his father, misdirected the letters. 
Erskine’s friend had received two letters from London and 
misplaced them in the franked covers. Erskine reading that 
one not intended for him to see came on this expression, “We 

must, at any rate, get rid of the Erskines !” What the objec- 

tion to Henry Erskine was we cannot discover. Lord Erskine^s 
eccentricities, like those of Brougham, probably indisposed his 
colleagues again to trust him with the Great Seal, or perhaps even 

* This letter bears this endorsement by Lord Buchan — “ Does not seem to 
go to Carlton House meetings.” 

t As stated in a previous note, Adam had succeeded Thomas Erskine as 
Chancellor of the Duchy and the Regent’s confidential adviser. 

X Under date of March, 1812. 
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to admit him to the Cabinet. Lord Holland gave John Allen an 
instance of the gauche and foolish way in which Lord Erskine 
used to talk out of his wig and gown. One day in Cabinet, 
Lord Erskine’s opinion on a measure was asked, he said, in 
a hasty manner, ‘‘ Oh, yes ; depend upon it it must be, for I 
reinenAer it was in an old Presbyterian book of prophecies which 
my mother had.^’* * * § 

Had the negotiations with Lords Grey and Grenville been suc- 
cessful Lord Erskine was to have been offered office. It is doubtful 
whether he was to be Speaker of the House of Lords or Privy 
Seal, but he certainly would not have been Chancellor ; the Great 
Seal was to have been put in commission. When he discovered 
the proposed arrangement he exclaimed, By God, I suppose I 
am to sit in the Cabinet as Commissioner of Bankrupts !’* — he 
had previously declared that he would never set foot in Carlton 
House again. t 

A short time before Henry Erskine's death delusive hopes 
of his succeeding to the dignified office of Lord Clerk Register 
and of a peerage were held out to him. The Erskines — spite of 
their experience of the Regent’s insincerity — seemed to have 
put some faith in these renewed professions of his friendship : 
they were again deceived. The vacant office was given to an 
adherent of Liverpool and Sidmouth, and the peerage was never 
even offered. 

“There seems,” wrote Lord Erskine to Henry s wife, “literally 
to be a spell upon our family, arising however from our con- 
tinuing, after the death of Fox, to be connected with men who 
assume the name of a political party, but by their folly have 
ruined their country along with themselves.'^J 

Colonel Ferguson adds as a note to this letter : “ There is still 
preserved in Lord Erskine’s family a handsome topaz in the form 
of a seal. It was the gift of the Prince of Wales to the Lord 
Chancellor. The stone is uncut ; this was at the express desire 
of his Royal Highness, who stated at the time that it was his 
intention to add to his adherent's honours an earUs coronet 
which he hoped to see engraven on the stone — which remains 
a witness to the truth of one text of Scripture. § 


* Prom the letter of Sir C. Ljell to his sister, before quoted. “Life of 
Ljell,” vol. ii. p. 8. 

t See “ Ileiiry Erskine,” p. 50G et seq , ; and conf. Pitzgerald’s “ Life of 
George IV.” vol. ii. pp. 87, 99, and the authorities there given; and Lewis’s 
” Administrations of Great Britain,” p. 526, and note and the authorities 
there given. 

J Lords Grey and Grenville aecm to be here referred to ; vide “ Lewis’s 
Administrations,” &c., p. 338 et seq. 

§ "Henry Erskine,” p. 531, and note. 
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Erskinc acted on his determination never again to stand at the 
Scots’ Bar/^ and withdrew into private life. In his busiest days 
he had been one of the leaders of society in the Scottish capital. 
This memoir contains some curious particulars as to Edinburgh 
society at the time of Erskine's first marriage, now a century and 
a decade ago.^ Jacobitism was still a social element. Notwith- 
standing Erskine’s reference to the services of bis forefathers 
to the Revolution Settlement, it is said by Colonel Ferguson 
that his grandfather “ inclined in a quiet way towards the 
Stuarts.*^ Charles Edward, “ the ill usit lad/* as some of the 
old ladies of the party called him, was still alive, and as the 
English Jacobites had a way of drinking treasonable healths by 
limping about the rooms with glasses at their lips,t so iheir 
Scottish brethren used significantly to give as a toast a sentiment 
“James Third and Eighth,’* drinking undercover of this text 
of Scripture, “James the Third of England and Eighth of Scot- 
land,'* which the old Pretender claimed to be. 

In the early years of Erskine*s married life almost the only 
special invitation given was to take a “ dish of tea ** at four 
o’clock, the dinner-hour being three. This species of reception 
is said to have been as popular with gentlemen as with ladies. 
In old Edinburgh small rooms and small incomes forbade expen- 
sive entertainments.J After a few years Erskine removed to what 
was then the most fashionable part of Edinburgh, the newly 
built “ George Square.” “ Four o’clock tea” disappeared, and 
dinner parties took its place. In George Square Erskirie’s next- 
door neighbours were Walter Scott’s family. Of Scott himself 
we find the following notice, different from all others that we 
have read, of his childhood. “ Little Watty, before he could 
speak plainly, was always running in and out of the Erskines’ 

house, to Mrs. Erskines great annoyance. She used to call him 

‘ that silly, tiresome boy.’ ** § 

Erskine was a member of many of the clubs with which 
Edinburgh then abounded. || For a member of the Evangelical 

* Henry Erskinc was twice married — first (1772) to Christian Fullerton, 
only child and heiress of Newhall; secondly, 7th January, 1805, to Erskinc, 
widow of James Turnbull, Advocate. 

f In Narcissus •* Luttrell’s Diary [in All Souls’ Library, Oxford] I found 
some curious tbinj^s. The Jacobites liad a way of drinking treasonable healths 
by limping about the rooms with gla.sses at their lips.” 

“ To limp meant. L. Lewis, XIV. 

„ I. James. 

„ M. Mary of Modena. 

„ P. Prince of Wales.” 

Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 219 note. 

t “'Henry Erskine,” p. 129. § Ibid. p. 134. |1 Ibid. p. 135. 
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party and a ruling elder he seems to have acted inconsistently 
in patronizing theatrical amusements. *‘In all probability it 
was the persuasion of their Dean that induced the Faculty of 
Advocates to present the admirable Mrs. Siddons” with a mas- 
sive silver teatray as a token of their appreciation of her “ many 
virtues/ as much as in gratitude for the pleasure she had afforded 
them/^* 

Throughout his residence in Edinburgh he seems to have 
fully discharged all the duties of citizenship.f 

On withdrawing from the Bar he retired to his seat of Am- 
in on dell --almost, we suspect, as unsatisfactory an investment as 
Lord Erekiiies Sussex estate, which produced nothing but brooms. 
View there was absolutely none, and Lord Buchan expressed his 
amazement that his brother should have selected such a spot 
for his house. “ Why,*’ said his lordship, “ there is actually no 
prospect whatever !'* Erskine, referring to his brother’s childless 
condition, characteristically replied, You forget, my dear David, 
that 1 liave always the prospect of your estate.”i At Ammon- 
dell ho continued “ neglected, but not forgotten/’ His mind was 
as clear and active as ever it had been, and he returned to the 
literary pursuits which his busy life had interrupted. One of his 
epigrams composed at this period is a lit pendant to that of 
Canning, on the proposal during Addington’s Ministry to place 
blocks at the mouth of the Thames as a protection against French 
invasion .§ 

Upon the report that Mr. Yorke, who had moved that 
strangers should be excluded during the examination of evidence 
concerning the expedition to the Scheldt, was to be created Lord 
Dover, Erskine wrote : — 

Since Yorke’s made a poor by tlio title of Dover, 

All fear of invasion must surely be over ; 

AVhen he guards our coasts, it may well be concluded, 

We shall always bo sure to have strangers excluded. || 

He was an amateur in music, and no indifferent performer on 
the violin. We are told that on the day when the fall of “All 
the ’ralents” was known in Edinburgh, he arrived there from 
London early in the morning. Some friends who knew well 
what a blow to his hopes was the change of Government, and 
ignorant how much or how little he took it to heart, refrained 

* “ Henrj Erskine,” p. 273. t p. 270 el serj. J Ibid, p. 322. 

§ “ If blocks can from danger deliver, 

Two places are safe from the French ; 

The one is the mouth of the river, 

The other the Treasury Bench.” 

II “ Henry Erskine,” p. 525. 
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from going at once to give him their usual welcome. They 
waited until after his dinner-hour, “ knowing that if all were well 
they should hear the sound of his violin. Punctual to the hour 
they listened and heard the well-known airs from his favourite 
Corelli, as if nothing of any consequence had happened, and 
knew that they might look in to welcome, if they could not 
condole.'' His violin seems to have been his daily amusement at 
AmmondelL* 

Lord Erskine's theory as to the higher qualities of animals is 
well known, and it is believed to have been as firmly held by his 
brother. The late Lord Buchanf used to relate that “ at Am- 
mondell a very imperfect ass, which used to appear every morning 
at the dining-room window, began to develop into a most amiable 
donkey in his father’s hands, by help of perseverance, warm tea, 
and breakfast rolls.^’J 

Erskine survived his retirement about six years. He died at 
Ammondell after a short illness, on October 8, 1817, “ the best- 
beloved man in Scotland,” to quote the words of a parliamentary 
tribute to his memory. He was buried in a vault at TJphall 
Church, where six years afterwards Lord Erskine was laid beside 
him. The two brothers rest " within a few yards of the scene 
of their first studies, quarrels, and brotherly love.”§ 

The annals of the legal profession, whether in England or 
Scotland, nor, so far as we know, of any other country, record no 
similar case to that of these two brothers, unless indeed, at the 
French Bar, M. Berrycr may be considered a parallel case. 

The memory of each brother is even now regarded, not only 
with respect, but affection by the Bars to which they severally 
belonged. The younger, without aid from friends or connections, 
went to the Bar of a stiange country, and there gained a position 

never before or since attained by any. He bad a greater arena, 

greater opportunities, than his elder brother. Of him it is truly 
said : — 

“ If there be yet among us the power of truly discussing the acts of 
our rulers ; if there yet be the privilege of meeting for the promotion 
of needful reforms; if ho who desires wholesome changes in our Con- 
stitution be still recognized as a patriot, and not doomed to dio the 
death of a traitor, let us acknowledge with gratitude that to this great 

man, under heaven, we owe this felicity Before such a precious 

service as this, well may the lustre of statesmen and orators grow pale.'’|| 


♦ “ Henry Erskine,” pp. 420-423. t Henry Erskine’s son. 

X “Henry Erskine,” p. 529. Attachment to domestic animals is a charac- 
teristic />! great lawyers. We know, on the authority of Bentham, that 
Boinilly bad “ a splendid puss.” 

§ Ibid. p. 5r>.i and note. || Brougham's “ Statesmen title, Erskine. 
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Had a like stage and like opportunities been given to Henry 
Erskine he would, we are persuaded, have been found equal to the 
occasion. But his position at the Scots^ Bar remains unrivalled. 
His is the less splendid, but intrinsically as great, distinction of 
being inseparably associated with the “independence of the 
fcjcottish Bar,’* which is well described by his biographer to be “ a 
persistent opposition to a high-handed ordering of things, whether 
in the shape of oppressive legislative measures, or on the part of 
those at the head of their profession ; and a steadfast refusal of 
all promotion that would have involved a severance from political 
principle."* 


Art. VI. — Common Sense about Women. 

Cominon Sense about Women, By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. London: Swan Sonnenscheiu & Co. 1882. 

T he Woman's Question is rapidly becoming a question of 
humanitarianism, just as did the question of the Emancipa- 
tion of the Slaves; and as such, it will surely sooner or later 
come to be decided. Just as in the case of slavery, the argu- 
ments are all on one side, and the vested interests on the other. 
Unfortunately for the present question, it is not one of money 
purely — that is, the vested interests are not susceptible of a 
money valuation. The interests in question do not lead in all 
cases, though they may in some, to pecuniary aggrandizement ; 
but they involve the selfish indulgence and the feeling of 
superiority that one sex enjoys at the expense of the other. 
Nor will Acts of Parliament alone suffice to remedy this state of 
tilings. Much, no doubt, may be done by legislation. But more 
is wanted. How can the constitution of family life he affected^, 
or the relations of man to woman, which are classed under the 
name of “ Society V Time alone, guided by education and 
knowledge, will do what is here necessary. The difficulties are 
great The problem is to remove them. 

Such books as that which is named above are well calculated 
for this purpose, and the title which Mr. Higginson has chosen 
is extremely well fitted to represent the contents of the volume. 
The facts are stated clearly, and the relative positions of mankind 
and womankind are set forth from nearly every point of view. 
The amount of illustration employed is perhaps a little excessive 
for English readers, who are accustomed to a sterner treatment 
of serious subjects than Mr. Higginson has used in this case. 


* “Henry Erskine,*’ p. 476. 
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But the illustration is always interesting, and often amusing. 
The author even tells a good story when it is adverse to his 
argument, though he seldom fails to make a good use of it in 
showing which side is the better. To take an instance : “ There 
was once,'* says Mr. Higginson, “ a real or imaginary old lady 
who had got the metaphor of Scylla and Charybdis a little con- 
fused. Wishing to describe a perplexing situation this lady said, 

‘ You see, my dear, she was between celery on one side and 
cherubs on the other ! You know about celery and cherubs, 
don’t you ? They was two rocks somewhere ; and if you didn't 
hit one, you was pretty sure to run smack on the other.' '* The 
author adds that this illustration is intended to describe the 
present condition of women who “agitate;” their celery and 
cherubs are tears and temper. But why, asks Mr. Higginson, 
with the common sense that distinguishes his book, why charge 
this alternative especially on women to their discredit ? Are 
they the weaker for their tears ? he asks. And in endeavouring to 
estimate the amount of the handicap that the liability imposes 
on them, some will agree with him that it is not very serious. 
As to temper, women are as good as men and no better ; and as 
to tears, it may be said that they are rare, and that when they 
occur they affect neither action nor thought. At another place 
Mr. Higginson illustrates the argument that women are allowed 
to toil as much as they like, but that any honours they have 
legitimately earned are usually denied them, by a story which, 
though good, will probably surprise those of our readers who 
are members of the Alpine Club. He tells us that a certain 
young lady had ascended so many Alps that she would have been 
chosen a member of the famous club but for her sex. As a 
matter of personal recognition, however, and as it \vere of 
approximate courtesy, her dog, who has accompanied her in all her 
trips and is not debased by sex, has been elected into the club.” 
This story would be amusing if it did not represent a widespread 
injury. In some quarters it is thought that the requirements of 
generosity are fully satisfied when women are permitted to go 
through the same toil as men, just to see what perhaps they 
might do ; but it would also be thought to be nothing short of 
lavish extravagance to give them the chance of getting what is 
given to men, even where the question of competition is not 
involved. The honours are a little too much to give away. And 
yet how many of those ladies who have earned their pass degrees 
and honours at the colleges for women of Oxford and Cambridge, 
feel the injustice of their disabilities in being prevented from 
actually possessing the degree. The story which Mr. Higginson 
tells of the Alpine Club at least represents a real and deeply 
felt grievancr 
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But we have no time to follow our autlior through the whole 
of his long list of items, which go to make up the common 
sense’’ of the question. We shall restrict this paper to the 
discussion ot two or three points connected with the main subject 
of the future history of women, following Mr. Higginson 
wherevef he supplies us with facts, and amplifying his state- 
ments where he appears to have fallen short. 

The volume before us contains a most interesting discussion 
on education ; it is not correct to refer to the education of 
women apart from that of men ; the point in discussion is the 
education of human beings, whether they be men or wometi. 
Jfor the necessity of providing a totally different education for 
tlie two sexes is not at first sight apparent. At all events, it has 
resulted badly in England. Buckle expresses himself thus on 
the subject :* — 

“That women arc more deductive than men, because they think 
quicker than men, is a pro])ositiou tliat sonic persona will not relish ; 
and yet it may be proved in a variety of ways. Indeed, nothing could 
prevent its being iinivf3i\sally a<linitted except the fiict that the remark- 
able rapidity with which women think is oliscured by that miserable, 
that contemptible, that preposterous system, called their education, in 
which valuable things are carefully kept from them and trifling things 
carefully taught them, until their fine and nimble minds are too often 
irretrievably injured.” 

Things had almost reached their worst in England before they 
began to mend in tliis respect ; Buckles observations are perhaps 
truer (considering the time at which he made them — -now nearly 
twenty years ago) of the upper and middle classes, than of the 
lower, who until quite recently practically got no education at all. 
Mr. Forster’s Elementary Education Act can hardly be said to 
promote a miserable, contemptible, or preposterous system of 
education ; and the fact is that many of the poorest children in 
England now get a better education than some of the richest, if 
we may take practical utility in their different spheres of life as 
a criterion. But as regards the relationship of men tO WOITieU 
this is obviously not enougli. It is in the difference and separa- 
tion of^;he education as applied to the male sex and to the female 
sex, that there lies the cause of the present discontents. 
Children, whether they be boys or girls, are brought up together ; 
but they are separated too soon, and the difference of the systems 
of education applied to them (at all events in England) is ac- 
countable for nearly all those ways of thinking which it is 
alleged women, as a class, have so much reason to complain of. 

♦ “On the Influence of Women on the Progress of Knowledge Miscel- 
laneous and Posthumous Works of T. H. Buclac, vol. i. p. 7 (3 vols. 1872). 
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They do things differently in the United States. There the 
educational systems applied to the two sexes are very similar, 
and they are not nearly so much separated from each other. 
The volume before us gives the following account : — 

“ New England is full of normal schools, high schools, and endowed 
academies. In the majority of these, pupils in both sexes, from four- 
teen to twenty-five or thereabouts, study together and recite together, 
living either at home or in boarding-houses, or in academic dormi- 
tories, as the case may be. This has gone on for many years, without 
cavil or scandal. As a general rule, teachers have testified that they 
prefer to teach these mixed schools ; at any rate, the fact is certain 
that the sexes, once united in schools of this grade, are very seldom 
separated again ] while we often hear of the separate schools as being 
abandoned, and the sexes brought together. Certainly the experiment 
of joint-education has been very extensively tried in all parts of New 
England; indeed, for schools of this kind, in most regions, the asso- 
ciation of the sexes is the rule, their separation the exception” (pp. 
168 , 169 ). 

The result is that, in the United States, women are treated 
with very much more deference than they are in England. This 
is so remarkable to English tourists that it is frequently said 
ladies will always like a visit to the States better than men, on 
account of the superior character of the treatment of women in 
society there, compared to that found in England. Possibly some 
will set another reason for this. But the fact itself remains, and 
we are inclined to attribute it to the very small divergence of the 
two systems of education. The effect, too, of this joint education 
on personal character does not appear from any evidence that we 
are aware of to be bad. The times have indeed changed since 
Shakespeare wrote— 

“ A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loathed than an efFerninatc man.'’ 

Troiliis and Cressida, iii. il. 

Nowadays effeminate men are said to have their uses. They are 
ornamental sometimes, and therefore useful as supplying a con- 
venient element that might otherwise be wanting. But a “ man- 
nish woman” seems likely to remain an object of disappro^tion ; 
nor is there any reason why she should not. The effect of the 
joint-education system of New England seems much rather to 
tend in the direction of removing the effeminate man than of 
producing mannish women. We must look elsewhere for the 
aesthetic element, and be content to attribute the existence of 
mannish women to other causes. The above quotation, in fact, 
represents just the converse of what Mr. Higginson suggests as 
being the probable result of the English system of bringing up. 
** One of the v’orst evils,*' he says, “ of the separate education of 
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the sexes has been the easy assumption that men were to be 
made all head, and women all heart and he describes the 
mingling of head and heart (in the same person, he should have 
added, for the sake of accuracy) as being the best result of all 
training. The author illustrates his point with one of his custo- 
mary anbcdotes. The present Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was, he says, asked if he would consent to allow one of 
the college lecture-rooms to be used for a class of young women 
in psychology. “ Psychology !” was the reply ; “ what kind of 
psychology? Cupid-and-Psychology, I suppose.*’ Mr. Higgin- 
son thinks that the expression, “ Cupid-and-Psychology,^’ very 
well illustrates what is sought in causing the two sexes to be 
subjected to a joint education. 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Higginson's book is that 
which treats of women in home-life. We do not recollect at this 
minute to have ever seen the idea of home subjected to any kind 
of analysis, or even of historical treatment ; to do either 
thoroughly in this place would be extremely difficult for want of 
space, yet it is no reason why some attempt should not be made, 
and to this we will at once proceed. 

The idea of home, in our modern English sense of the word, 
implies the existence (1) of the elements of family life (or some 
substitute thereof) ; (2) of a house ; and (3) of almost general 
unanimity of opinion on tho part of the members of the family. 
Difference of opinion there may be as to other essential elements, 
but these three, it is suggested, must be allowed to exist ; and it 
may very possibly be found that the terms used are sufficiently 
wide to include what might at first sight appear to have been 
omitted. The elements of family life*’ is an expression which 
is purposely general. It might be thought that for the purposes 
of a home, the existence within it of a mother of one or more of 
the members of it is necessary. But it is contended this is not 
so. Nor is the presence of either one of tlie parents essential. 
Two or three sisters might establish a very comfortable home, 
answering in all respects to any reasonable definition of it. If 
any one generalization can be made on the subject, it will pro- 
bably be said that a woyaan is of the essence of family life ; but 
whether that woman be mother, daughter, or wife, or any other 
relation or person, it is not necessary to decide, so that it be of 
the female sex. It might be urged that if the mother herself is 

not necessary to the existence of what, for want of a better 
expression, is here called family life, her place must be taken by, 
and so her influence must be felt in, some one of the members. 
This may be so, and as far as our argument is concerned, there 
is no reason to deny it. But it must always be borne in mind 
that the subject under consideration is English family life. 
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Then, again, as regards the next element of homes — namely, a 
house. This seems essential to satisfy the needs of a sufficiently 
advanced condition of civilization to allow of the existence of 
home-life. It is the shell in which the nut is placed ; it protects 
the delicate substance within from rough contact. This may 
probably be allowed to pass unchallenged. And as to the third 
element which we have considered essential — we have loosely 
expressed it by describing it as "an almost general unanimity of 
opinion on the part of those constituting the family/* This is 
where the rub is. The home may be protected from the world 
by tiles, bricks, and mortar, but there is no safeguard but one 
against internal disunion. This is the rock on which the old idea 
of English home-life looks like splitting. To that old conception 
unity of opinion on all matters of opinion was almost absolutely 
requisite; it is hardly necessary to say that the standard to 
which conformity was enforced, was (and still ought to be, if the 
same system 'fuast be preserved) the opinion of the strongest 
member ; it was that of a man, the father, if there was one. And 
this brings us to the real point at issue. We may be permitted 
to take Montgomery’s description of home as being very nearly 
the ideal of what the old style of home ought to have been. He 
says : — 

“There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot tli.nn all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, -pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 

Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel- guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet.” 

Now this is very much to the point. We have the three ele- 
ments of home before alluded to — the personal element (the 
members of the family) ; the real element (the house, fireside, 
&c.) ; and the sentimental element (“ soitened looks,” “ delight- 
ful eye/* and others). All this is quite as it should be. But 
two or three obvious remarks suggest themselves. What is the 
actual position of the wife in this arrangement ? What, further, 
is the effect on the family of the limited sphere of work offered 
by " home” to a woman of energy and ability ? and, lastly, if 
there is any change in the personal character of women in 
regard to their capacity for work, does this conception of Eng- 
lish hoine-lifo allow of any expansion of their sphere of work ? 
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The position of the wife, as decided by the poet whose words 
we have just quoted, is somewhat analogous to that of the sove* 
reign in our own political constitution. Here woman reigns" 
— but not rules ; the duties are heavy, the honours and the sub- 
stance are elsewhere. She reigns, subject to her obligation to 
obey" tier husband in all things. But we mean no more than 
this — that the phrase must not deceive. And whether the 
“ woman" be “ mother, daughter, or wife^' our old system of 
Lome life strictly enjoined, and in theory still enjoins, that she 
shall have no duties outside her home. Now this is just where 
the old system shows its weakness. It is here that it shows its 
incxpansiveness, its inability to adapt itself to modern changes 
and requirements. The first effect of the permission of external 
duties must be, if the former arrangements are to be preserved 
inviolate, to produce a sad want of unanimity. The position of 
the father might once have been described as a kind of parental 
policeman, whose chief duty was to see that every member of 
the family thought as he did on all subjects. The best way of 
effecting this was to limit the range of discussion by limiting 
the boundaries of knowledge and action ; and as long as that 
could be done, the result from the old “ home" point of view 
was eminently satisfactory. The sons, indeed, broke free, but 
only to marry and discover the great advantage of doing like- 
wise by their families. The daughters found it the same wher- 
ever they went. But this could not last. The Republicanism 
of the century has affected families as well as States. If the 
idea of home life cannot be accommodated to the exigencies 
of the development of female character it will break up. Resis- 
tance on the part of those who may be called social Tories will 
aggravate the harm which may be done. If home life ever 
vanishes in England, it will be because of an obstinate adherence 
to an effete type thereof. It is a mere question of liberty. 

The fact is, the whole system of home life is much too much 
for the benefit of the male members of the household, whether 
they be sires, sons, husbands, or brothers — we will not say friends. 
They have long enjoyed a monopoly, which lies at the root of 
social Toryism. The monopoly still exists very generally in 
England ; it has called in the sacred name of Home to defend 
it, and the cry of “ the home in danger" is one which will have 
its full effect yet. The question is, how many will be deceived 
by it. The home is really much more endangered by a refusal 
to recognize the existence of a very selfish element in it, than 
by the natural tendency on the part of those who suffer from it 
to effect its removal. There are many who are ready to give up 
their privileges even now, but the monopolists of home are 
numerous, and they know that the contest has yet to be fought. 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXIXV.]^New Series, VoL LXIII. No. I. L 
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It is >vroLg to suppose that the true Tneauiug of the word home 
will be altered. What that word now represents, is not what it 
ought to represent; its present and its past signification is 
narrow, and it was purposely narrowed. What is now sought 
for. and what has in many instances been gained, is a more 
liberal, generous, and real construction ; none the less 'is home 
^ “A spot of earth supremely blest, 

A clearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.” 

Rather is it more so when man, ''creation s tyrant,” has ceased to 
include his wife and daughters among the objects of his tyranny. 

One of the most satisfactory observations we have to make 
about Mr. Higginson'a present work is that his remarks on 
women are applicable to every class of society, and not only to 
that which it may be assumed he knows best. This is particu- 
larly apparent in his section on the Employment of Women for 
Wages. He takes for his text a passage from Walter Bagehot's 
"Physics and Politics — "Women have now marvellous ways 
of winning their way in the world ; and mind without muscle has 
far greater force than muscle without mind.^^ The essence of 
modern civilisation is that the differences between man and man 
in regard to muscle are neutralized ; it is now coming about 
that the differences between man and woman in the same respect 
are being equalized too. But the competition for employment 
between men and women as two distinct classes will, as long as 
they remain distinct classes, leave the women with a heavy 
handicap. To use Mr. Higginson*s words : — 

" It is certainly the normal condition of woman to be a wife and a 
mother. It is equally certain that this condition withdraws woman 
from the labour market during the prime of her life. The very years 
during which a man attains bis highest skill and earns highest wages — 
say from twenty-five to forty — are lost tp woman in this normal condi- 
tion, so far as earning money is concerned. This is the main fact, as I 
judge, which keeps down the standard of both work and pay among 
women as a class. If men as a class were thus heavily weighted, the 
result would be us clearly seen. Where one sex brings into the market 
the full vigour of its life, and the other has only crude labour or occa- 
sional labour to offer, the result cannot be doubtful. Yet this is pre- 
cisely the state of the competition between man and woman.” 

It is evident that this only applies where woman chooses to 
allow herself to be thus handicapped. She may or may not 
prefer what is called “ the normal condition.^' Modern society 
is extremely artificial, and if she chooses to adopt a manner of 
life which is not the " normal one,” it is then that the true com- 

E etition of man and woman begins. There is nothing to prevent 
er from what Mr. Higginson calls enjoying an industrial picnic 
in solitude, so fur as solitude is necessary to provide the Indus- 
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trial element. But while most men have a constant incentive to 
work, the fact seems to be — at all events at present — that most 
women are without that incentive : — 

" The muss of women will ahvays look forward to being married, and, 
when married, to being necessarily withdrawn from the labour market. 
Those who look forward to this Avithdrawal will not, as a rule, concen- 
trate themselves upon learning their vocation as if it were for life ; and 
at any rate, when they leave it they will take their skill with them, and 
so lower the average skill of the whole.” 

For our part, we consider that some doubt may bo thrown on 
the argument in the latter part of the sentence quoted ; there 
does not appear to be suflicient reason for saying that those who 
contemplate the possibility of withdrawal will not apply them- 
selves to their vocation with the same zeal as men who see no 
prospect of withdrawal. It is doubtful if that withdrawal, in 
any individual case of a woman, will ever come about until age 
makes it necessary ; the probabilities are, of course, that it will 
occur sooner or later, and in one person the probability is often 
greater than in another. But the time at best is uncertain. 
And, furtlier, there is an argument with which W(3 do not agree, 
in the saying that the mass of women ” are thus affected. It 
appears to us that the proportion of women who like to enjoy 
their industrial picnic in solitude is increasing ; and, moreover, 
that it is voluntarily increasing, and not as of necessity. It is 
also very capable of contention that this applies to those of 
the female sex who are intellectually superior to the average 
man or woman, and that, as the standard of woman’s intellectual 
capacity increases, that so also will the proportion of those who 
do not look forward to a withdrawal from the competition for 
wages, with a view to matrimonial purposes. But, with these 
slight observations, we must abandon the discussion for the 
present. 

Mr. Iligginson devotes a considerable proportion of liis space 
to the treatment of the Women^s Suffrage Question, and he con- 
siders the arguments for and against it with great skill and 
fairness. But it does not seem that the autlior lays sufficient 
stress bn one of those arguments which must ultimately prevail 
over the rest if the claim is to be successfully contested. The 
point in question may be stated thus : — Assuming that men have 
a vested interest in maintaining the present disabilities of women, 
and that this is the true reason why the removal of those dis- 
abilities is resisted, it seems to follow that it is because certain 
special legislation on behalf of women as a class is necessary, and 
because they cannot get it, that this method of obtaining redress 
IS sought.' Without going into details, it will hardlj^ be denied 

L2 
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that class legislation on behalf of women is demanded by the 
ordinary standard of justice : this, if obtained, would in many 
instances destroy many of those privileges or immunities which 
men are selfishly interested in maintaining ; and judging by the 
history of past attempts to obtain legislation in favour of a class, 
nothing satisfactory is done until it becomes necessary to* “catch 
the vote” of the class in question. Until a class of people obtains 
the suffrage there is little or no legislation in favour of that class. 
Not only do their existing wrongs go unredressed, but special 
laws in favour of them arc absolutely out of the question. Until 
it becomes necessary to “ catch the female vote,’^ little will be 
done in the direction indicated.^ It appears to us that this claim 
will be ultimately irresistible. It is the claim on which every 
extension of the franchise in England has hitherto rested ; and as 
far as argument goes, its weight is very much in favour of the claims 
of women to the suffrage, because it would at all events be easy as 
a first step to enfranchise some who are intellectually superior 
to two-thirds of the present male voters ; and for this limited 
extension no oV)jection could be made on the ground of a want 
of education among the claimants. It is doubtful if any such 
objection could be well supported were the proposed new voters 
very numerous. But to revert to the necessity of class legislation 
in favour of women^ from which we have momentarily diverged : 
we do not consider this the place to examine into the question 
of what that class legislation should be. Mr. Higginson omits 
all reference to the subject, and ho has done so with a view pro- 
bably of inserting nothing in his volume w’hich could possibly pre- 
vent it from being read by the most fastidious. But it answers 
our purpose to point out that the matters in question are such 
as constitute the claim to female suffrage a matter of humanita- 
rianism. It is true that the advocates of women^s rights in 
politics lay more stress on other, and perhaps to them more im- 
portant, considerations ; but it seems to us, that if this claim is 
to be considered in the same light as other claims to admission 
to the register of voters (and we see no reason for any difference in 
this respect), that it is most probable this battle will have to be 
fought on the same ground as the rest. The usual and most 
potent objection to the claim is the argument of physical force. 
“ If,” it is said, “ men* choose to say that women are not their 
equals, women have nothing to do but to give in. Physical force, 

• The point is very nicely put in a well-knowu novel which appeared in the 
United States about a year ago, and which is entitled " Democracy.*’ Senator 
Ratcliffe bad been saying hard things of our distant relations, the monkeys, 
and Madeleine Lee replies to him thus : “ The monkeys never did you any harm ; 
they are not in public life ; they arc not even voters ; if they were you would 
be enthusiastic abo«7' their intelligence and virtue” (Chap. v.). 
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the ultimate basis of all society and all government, must be on 
the side of the men, and those who have the key of the position 
will not consent permanently to abandon it and this argument 
(even if we assume the truth of the generalization as to the basis 
of socie^ or government) is in a modern state of society absolutely 
powerless against the argument just stated above. If it were not 
valid, it would have been good against all previous extensions of 
the franchise ; it did not prevail then, as it could not ; nor is there 
any further reason why it should in the future, no matter what 
class of the community it is that it becomes necessary to 
enfranchise. 

There are many points in Mr. Higginson^s interesting volume 
which we should like to bring forward and discuss. Mr. Higgin- 
son writers very tersely, and gives no more than three or four pages 
to each one of the subjects which he says go to make up the 
common sense of the question. No matter what the importance 
of the topic discussed, our author gives very much the same space 
to all alike, and hence we think there is a lack of argument on 
some of the more weighty questions, which is hartlly counter- 
balanced by the symmetry of the arrangement. But the book 
has the inestimable recommendation of being eminently readable ; 
there are several very good stories in it ; not that they have their 
place in it only because iliey are good, for they serve to illustrate 
the meaning, to convey an argument, and often to save a great 
deal of space. We think, too, that the book will possibly haves a 
very salutary effect on some whose support of the “ Women's 
Movement" is more zealous than discreet. Many of these enthu- 
siastic advocates would do better to study the common sense of 
the question, even at the risk of a slight loss of elocutionary 
brilliance. But there is no dou|i% that Mr. Higginson's book is 
intended for unbelievers ; it is a pity that some otlier writers 
whose aim is to effect conversion, do not express tlieniselves so 
agreeably as Mr. Higginson. 
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Art. VIL — T. Mozley's Eeminiscences. 

Memimacences, chiejly of Oriel College and tlce Oxford, Move- 
rmnt. By the ftev. T. Mozley, M.A., formerly Fallow of 
Oriel ; successively Perpetual Curate of Morcton Pinckney, 
North Hants; Rector of Cholderton, Wilts; Rector of 
Plymtree, Devon, and Rural Dean of Plynitree and of Ottery. 
Twovolumoy. London: Longmans, Green & Go. 1882. 
The Same. Second Edition. 1882. 

author of this book has at least the gratification of knowing 
X that it has attracted a most unusual amount of notice. Few 
writers are there who are privileged to be reviewed by an arch- 
bishop, but the latest publication of Archbishop Tait was a review 
in Macmillan of these Reminiscences. The Quarterly and The 
Edinburgh each from its own point of view reviewed the book, 
while the Church Quarterly dealt with it from another and in- 
dependent position. By way of “ throwing a stone on a earn” we 
follow in the wake of our contemporaries. 

The plan of the work — if to a book so desultory and discon- 
nected the word may be applied — is that of Memoires pour 
servir,” a history of the “ Oxford Movement,’' a period which, in 
our reminiscent’s memory, is as a golden age,” the story of which, 
he says, has yet to be told, and which, “ he fears, never will be 
told as it should be. The characters of the movement, even to 
those of a less relation and a humbler degree, have to him an 
unearthly radiance, and he grieves to think that they should be 
forgotten carent quia vate sacro.”* Of this group Cardinal 
Newman appears as the centre. “ I may honestly say,’^ adds Mr. 
Mozley, “ that, with the exception of Keble, I do not think one 
of them would be a living name a century hence but for his share 
in the light of Newman’s genius and goodness ; yet even as the 
planets of such a system they are worthy of a better record than 
I am about to ofFer.”t 

He had previously said : “ Scanty, imperfect and trifling as 
these Reminiscences may be — reminiscences, and no more — the 
generous reader will admit that 1 should have been deaf to a 
divine call had I allowed them to sink with me into my not very 
distant grave.”t 

Mr. Mozley possesses many qualifications for an historian of 
his golden age. He was the pupil of Newman, and formed by 
him, at his instance and by his influence he became a Fellow of 
Oriel. He was associated with him in the work of editing The 
British Critic^ and then succeeded him in its editorship. He 

♦ Vide Preface, vi. t Vol. i. p. 8. { Preface, p. vi. 
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is conoected with him by marriage,* and their personal friendship 
seems to have survived Newman’s secession from the English 
Church. Hisdisqualilications also are many, and are not concealed, 
or attempted to be concealed, by him. His first chapter ends 
with tlysse words : — “ Again I say this is but a superficial work, 
for 1 am not much of a logician, or of a metaphysician, or of a 
philosopher ; least of all am I a theologian.^’t 

Moreover, he has a very poor opinion of ‘‘ reminiscences” in 
general. He opens his first volume with these words : — 

“As all the world knows, reminiscences are very suspicious matter.. 
They are a lower form of recollections, which, at the best, must share 
the common iniirmitics of mortal memory. The mental picture of 
events long passed by, and seen through an increasing breadth of 
many-tinted haze, is liable to be warped and colouied by more 
recent remembrances, and by impressions received from other quarters. 
When the event is more striking or more important than any particular 
mode of knowing it can possibly be, memory deals very unscrupu- 
lously, so to speak, with the inferior matter.”J 

We venture with the utmost diffidence to dilfer as to the force 
and meaning of words from one who had the inestimable benefit 
of being trained in their use by such a master of the art as Car- 
dinal Nowmau. Whatever the exercise, Mr. Mozley tells us, 
*'Newman^s first care was that the pupil should know what he 
intended to say, and what his words stood for. Finding, for 
example, the expression ‘ principle of evil,’ in one of my com- 
positions, lie pressed hard for an explanation of what 1 meant by 
it, whether a person or thing, and what was the nature of the 
evil.”§ But with all due deference to Mr. Mozley, his distinction 
between reminiscences and recollections seems to our uninstructed 
mind to be one without a difference. Johnson treats the two 
words as equivalent. Webster says; ** liecollectioii is called also 
reminiscence.” Ogilvie|| says : “ Recollection brings back past 
thoughts. Reminiscence is of past events. Recollection is an 
exercise of the memory. Reminiscence is the thing or fact itself 
remembered.” No writer that we know of but Mr. Mozley 
makes reminiscence a species of the genus recollection. We are 
further told by Mr. Mozley that reminiscences are subject to a 
lower depravation — the blending of fact with fiction;” and he adds 
a remark which most people have verified in their own experi- 
ence : Nor is it a matter in which confidence is any assurance, for 

* Mr. Mozley’s brother John married a sister of Cardinal Newman. 

t Yol. i. p. 11. + Ibid. p. 1. 

§ Ibid. p. 181. Newman himself owns his obligation in this respect to 
Hawkins, the lately deceased Provost of Oriel. “ He taught him,” he says, 
“ to weigh his words.” 

II “ Imperial Dictionary.” 
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they who remember most confidently or most exactly are often the 
most wrong, at least they are not more likely to be right than 
.others/'* But these “ Reminiscences” are not only subject to the 
suspicion to which all such productions are subject. The care- 
lessness with which they have been composed is fully confessed. 
They are avowed to be reminiscences, and reminiscences only. 

“ I possess/* continues our reminiscent, “ a mass of letters, journals, 
and other documents that might have helped to make these volumes 
a little more interesting and more authentic. But I have now only a 
small remainder of my eyesight — one eye gone, and not much left of 
the other — while my prospects of life are also a small and doubtful 
remainder. I should have lest myself had I attempted to penetrate 
into all this buried material. ”t 

Mr. Mozley deprecates criticism on the ground “ that this is his 
first publication, and will most probably be the last.^J It may 
be, indeed it is, his first publication in his own name ; but 
one who was a frequent contributor, and subsequently editor, of 
The British Critic, and who also was, to publish an open secret, 
for many years a leader-writer in the cannot be allowed 

to plead want of skill or experience in literary matters. 

Before publishing his book our author enclosed to Cardinal 
Newman the titles of the ninety-nine chapters, but with no 
account of the text.” From the Cardinal he received but scant 
encouragement. He only reminded me that even where the 
persons named in my headings wore no longer here, there were 
survivors and friends whose feelings had to be respected. lie 
also observed on the fact that I had no personal accpiaintance 
with him till he became my tutor in 1820. He added that he 
had a dread of controversy.’'!! 

Reminiscences which the author himself describes as “ scanty, 
imperfect, and trifling,” are not likely to escape comment, and 
Mr. Mozley has been compelled to succumb to much destructive 
criticism. 

“ 1 have availed myself of the opportunity (the publishing the 
second edition) to rectify some of my ‘ Reminiscences,' and even 
to surrender them in one or two cases where they clash with 
memories entitled to regard.''^|f • At the bidding (we belieye) of 
Mr. Francis William Newman, he confesses he must leave “ to 
others the spiritual incnnahula of the future Cardinal /’** and 
accordingly a minute account of the religious teaching given by 
the Cardinal’s mother to her children disappears from the second 

* Vol. i. p. 2, aud sec Note following Art, YlII. hi this number. 

t ttid. p. 8. X Preface, p. vii. § Vol. i. p. 7. 

II Preface, llrst edition, p. vii. second edition, p. vii., in which mark the omis- 
sion of the passage follovi^iiig the word controversy ** in the lirst edition. 

^ Preface tose>-oad edition, p. vii. ** IhhL 
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edition.* At the summons of Mr. Justice Stephen Mr. Mozley 
surrenders, not without a hunt protest against the supposition 
that official persons have much better memories than other 
people, a story relating to the interference of Sir James Stephen, 
when Under- Secretary for the Colonies, in the appointment of a 
Colonial Judge. The story, however, is not intrinsically impro- 
bable, regard being had to the fact that Sir James was thus 
described by Lord Aberdeen: “I think most highly of James 
Stephen. He is a very first-rato man, and the most unpopular 
man in Europe. I do not «|iiitc know why. Perhaps something 
in his treatment of inferiors was the cause.'^t 

We must venture to correct another of Mr. Mozley *s reminis- 
cences of Sir James Stephen. He says of him * “ When I did 
meet him he was expressing liimself very strongly against all 
religious endowments. That this stern condemnation did not 
extend to other endowments he proved not long after by obtaining 
from Government the Professorship of Modern History, to the 
great disappointment of several resi<lcnt Cambridge can(lidatcs.”J 
•Sir James did not obtain the Kegius Professorship by solicita- 
tion from the Oovernmout. Prince Albert, then Chancellor of 
the University, after a careful inquiry made by the Prince 
himself into Sir James’s fitness for the chair, and with the advice 
and on the strong recommendation of Lord John Russell, and also 
of Lord Macaulay^ to whom the chair had been previously offered 
and by him refused. § 

The discredited story about Sir James Stephen is replaced by 
another of J3r()ugham, which, as here told, docs not appear to us 
more historical than its piedecessor. 

“ The liJii'dest thinkers,” '^ays Mr. Mozhjy, “ the; very devotees of 
business or of science, can betray a continual liankcrinj^ for the 
lcgei»;Iary and suju rstitions. Bn.ughani, I lenieniher II. WilVjerforce 
tolling me, had a visit from a Presbyterian minister, and was proud 
to show him a pretty chapel in his grounds, with every mark of 
antiquity. The visitor deciphered, to his liorror, tlic legend running 
round the walls inside : ‘ Of your charity, pray for the soul of 
Ingulphus, the founder of this chapel.* Taking his host aside, he 
represented to him the groundlessness of this belief, the folly of rely- 
ing on such prayers, and the sin ol encouraging a delusion. Brougham 

* Conf. pp. 12 of vol. i, first and second edition. 

t Lord Aberdeen to Bishop Wilberforce, vide Life of the Bishop, vol. ii. p- 
412 ; and sec Mozle^’s comment on this letter, vol. i. p. 109. “Stephen an 
excellent and learned, but very wrong-headed man.’* — Lord Palmerston, Aslilcy’s 
“ Life of Palmerston,** vol. n. p. 184. 

X Yol. i. p. 110. The passage remains unaltered in the second edition. 

§ The history of Sir James’s appointment will be found in Martin’s Life 
of the Prince Consort,** vol. ii. p. 202, 3. Conf. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Life of 

Macaulay,’* vol. ii. p. 2C1. 
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joined issue on these points, and stood up for the legend. Not being 
able to convince his guest, he fell back on the ground ‘ that Ingulphus 
had not a soul, or, for the matter of that, a body either, for there 
never was such a man.’”* * * § 

Had such a chapel existed at Brougham it would i^t have 
escaped the observant eye and caustic pen of Lord Campbell. 
His minute account of Brougham contains no mention of any 
such building.t * 

Mr. Justice Stephen is not the last of those who have made 
Mr. Mozley revise his “ Keminiscences.*’ The first edition con- 
tained a story of the late James Endell Tyler, when Dean of 
Oriel, writing a note as Dean eo nomine to Gaisford, Dean of 
Christ Church, thereby assuming an equality of official rank, and 
suggesting a disparaging comparison. The son of Dean Gaisford 
writes to our reminiscent : — 

“ I have no objection to the story or its appearance, but I wish to 
point out to you that it must be untrue. My father became Dean in 
1831. Mr. Tyler, as appears in your next page, left Oriel for St, 
Giles before Dr. Hawkins became Provost— that is, in 1828. It is 
evident, therefore, that Mr. Tyler was not Dean of Oriel at the time 
when Dr. Gaisford was Dean of Christ Church. In case of your 
book reaching a second edition, I would suggest tliat the story, if 
retained as hen trovato^ should have a foot-note appended admitting its 
incompatibility with the facts.” 

This reminiscence cannot even claim the dignity of being hen 
trovato, for Mr. Gaisford assures Mr. Mozley that it was not 
at all a likely thing that his father should have said the words 
which the story puts into his mouth.” Mr. Mozley is forced to 
admit that if such a note ever passed between the two deans 
“ it cannot have been the two particular deans I had named.” 
The story is therefore omitted from the second edition and 
replaced by another and very pointless anecdote.j: 

Again, in the first edition^ we have the positive statement 
“ that Hamilton (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury) voted to dis- 
qualify Hampdeu.il In the second we are told in the Preface, on 
the authority “of the greatest man that Hampden ever ex- 
amined for a degree/* “ that Hamilton voted against Hampden's 
disqualification ;’*f and in the revised text we find the less posi- 

* Second edition, voi. i. p. 111. 

t Sec Campbell’s Life, vol. ii. p. 245. Conf, his Life of Brougham, " Lives 
of the Chancellors,’* vol. vii. p. 557. 

X Conf. vol. i. p. 83, first edition, with same volume and page of the 
second. 

§ P. 381. II In the first stage of the Hampden controversy. 

^ Preface to . > oond emtion, p. vii. 
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tive statement that Hamilton was no partisan, and did not share 
Hampden’s opinions.’^* 

Mr. Mozley concludes the Preface to his second edition by 
saying : “ I have considerably modified what I had said of the 
Denison of my Oriel days (the present Archdeacon of Taunton), 
and I have had much pleasure in doing so.’^t 

We cannot refrain from giving some specimens of these ‘‘ con- 
siderable modifications.” But before doing so we will refer to a 
noteworthy remiainiscence of the Archdeacon which remains 
unaltered in the second edition: — “Coming into the Common 
Boom one evening, Denison said, in my lieariflg, I have just 
heard the best speech I ever heard in my life, by Gladstone, 
against the Reform Bill. But mark iny words, that man will be 
a Liberal, for he argued against the Bill on Liberal grounds.”t 
This reminds us of a friend who heard Mr. Gladstone, in his 
Conservative days, speak at a distribution of school prizes at 
Liverpool, and who, from the tenor of Mr. Gladstone’s speech of 
that day, foretold that he would change his opinions. 

We turn to Mr. Mozley s revised reminiscences. In the first 
edition we read : — 

“ ] )oiiison has forgotten Oriel College. It is now some time since ho 
took his nanic off the books. In his published ‘ Keminiscencos’ lie 
gives not q\iite a page to Ond, and it is such a jumble of inaccuracies, 
absurdities, and apparent forgets, that one can only suppose it an 
ingenious way of showing how little he cares for the college.” 

“ He speaks of Senior, Arnold, and Keblo as Irequenting Oriel Com- 
mon Kooiii ill 1S28, and describes their conversation as dull and con- 
strained. The fact is, they were never there except ])o3sibly on a 
* Gaudy Day,’ when Denison, as a probationer, would hardly come 
within hearing of them. If Denison has really forgotten all about 
the college, what I have to say will be news to him.”§ 

We should like t6 know the Archdeacori^s opinion of Mr. 
Mozley ’s own “ Reminiscences.” 

In the second ’edition the passage is thus modified : — 

“ Denison cannot claim a deep affection for Oriel College, or an 
accurate memory of his early experience of it. He has some time 
since taken his name off the books, in his * Notes of my Life ’ he 
gives half a page to Oriel Common Room as lie found it in 1828. He 
speaks of Senior, Arnold and Kcble as usually to bo met there, and 
describes the conversation of the Fellows generally in the following 
terms : ‘ It was as dull a place, socially, as I can remember anywhere ; 
men were stiff and starched and afraid of one another, there was no 
freedom of intercourse.’ The fact is, Senior, Arnold and Keblo were 

* Second edition, p. 381. t Preface, p. i.\. 

I Yol. ii* p. 95. § rirst ediiiou, vol. ii. p. 
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only there on very rare occasions. Becoming myself a Fellow in 1829, 
I must add as a simple fact that the Common Koom was never dull 
when Denison was there.^’* 

Id the passage, therefore^ as it stands in the first edition, the 
reminiscent ’misnames the Archdeacon^s book, and a][together 
misquotes the Archdeacon's account of the conversations in Oriel 
Common Room. The whole passage in the Archdeacon’s 
“ Notes runs thus : — 

“ 1828-9. The Oriel Common Hoorn was a curious place at that 
time. Whately, Arnold, Blanco White, Senior, Keble, I'Jewman, 11. 
W'ilberforce, H. Froude, Hampden, Dornforn ; Hawkins had just 
succeeded Copleston, i^ishop of Llandaif, as provost, Fusey had gone 
that year to Christ Church as Hebrew professor.” 

“ it was as dull a idace as 1 can remember anywhere. Men were 
stiff and starched and afraid of one another ; there was no freedom of 
intercourse. Whether the restraint of the old Common Hoorn in 
Oxford, or the free thinking and licence of the new is to be preferred, 
I am not ffoinjiT to discuss hero. 1 have of course my settled opinion 
about it.”'|‘ 

If men of such diversified and opposite views as Blanco White, 
trembling on the verge of Unitarian ism ; Hampden, his pupil, 
then an advanced Liberal; Senior and Whately, the Whigs and 
political economists, met more or less often in (Jomipou Room — 
such old Tories and high Churchmen as Keble, Robert Wilberforce, 
and Froude — and such a low Churchman as Newman then was, 
either debate would lun perilously higli, or they would be afraid 
of one another, and freedom of inteicourse would be impossible. 
When seven years afterwards Bishop Wilberforce dined in Oried 
Common Room he found it socially not more agreeable. The 
sights and sounds he said, in a letter to a friend, wore curious ; 
he speaks of different Fellows whose names he charitably con- 
ceals, but whom Mr. Mozley has no diffioulty in identifying, as 
being distinguished — one for “cantankerous conceit,” another 
for ” pettishness,” a third for the “ vulgar priggishness of his 
jokes,” a fourth for “ loud ungentlemanliness,^’ and Newman 
“ for his silence.” The effect was‘^ suprenant et eportvantahle^t 
These portraits are said by Mr. Mozley to be “ highly ex- 
aggerated,’^ but to be disagreeable to the world outside Oriel 
was one of the notes of its ineii of that day. Lord Dudley, 
writing to Bishop Copleston, described Davison, who is said by 
Mr. Mozley to have been “ one of the best men and greate st 
minds that ever came into the College/' in these words: “It is quite 


* Second edition, vol. ii. p. 92. * t “ Notes of my Life,” p. 50. 

X At the close of the Bishop s life his opinion of Oriel was unchanged — 
"February 2, 1861 — Dined at Oriel, Gandy ; small party ; no college enthusi- 
asm i quite undei^^iand its decline.” — JJ/e of the Bhhop^ vol. iii. p. 4. 
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astonisliing how with such an understanding and such acquire- 
ments, his manners should be entirely odious and detestable ; 
how you could live with him without hating him I cannot under- 
stand V* Mr. Mozley^s comment on this is : So true is it of 
manner^ as it is of raiment, ' they that wear soft clothing live 
in kings^ houses.^ Of this best man and greatest mind Mr. 
Mozley tells this story : — 

“ Driving his own carriage to Grioucester, he put it up at a small 
inn in the suburbs, and presented himself at one of the principal hotels 
in the city. He was sharply asked, ‘ Where did you come from, and 
how did ycu get here ? * His reply was as sharp, ‘ From Bristol gaol 
by the waggon.’ Possibly, is Mr. Mozley ’s comrpent, it was some such 
reply that obtained for him Lord Dudley’s detestation.”* 

Davison seems to have trod in the footsteps of a still more 
distinguished Oxford man of the previous century, Dr. Johnson. 
Soame Jenyns’ epitaph on Johnson might well have been in- 
scribed over the grave of Davison : — 

“ Reader have a care, 

Tread liglitly, lest you rouse a sleeping bear. 

Religious, moral, gen’rous and humane 
lie was; but self-sufficient, rude and vain. 

Ill-bred and overbearing in dispute, 

A scholar and a Christian, yet a brute.”t 

Again,” in Mr, Mozley’s own words : — 

“ Denison was one of the first body of members of the AthenaBum, 
a thousand, I think. They wanted two hundred more members to 
meet their expenditure, and Denison canvassed Oriel, me with the rest. 
As 1 expected to live all my life in the country I was not likely, I 
thought, to want a club. Denison can liardly have found the faith of 
the Church of P^ngland in better hands at the Athenaeum than in the 
University of Oxford. Has he renounced his club as well as liis 
college ? ’’J 

In the second edition we read, in place of our last quotation : — 

“ For half a century I have been under the impression that Denison 
was one of the original members of the Athenaeum ; that they wanted 
two hundred more members to meet their expenditure, and that 
Denison canvassed mo with the rest. The Archdeacon says he never 
was a member of the Athenaeum. Of course he might have can- 
vassed us all the same. Did he canvass us for any other club ? If 
he did not, who was it canvassed us for the Athenaeum ?”§ 

* Vol. i. p. 348, 349— 373. ' 

+ Fide “ Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Oranvillc, Mrs. 

Delany,” (second senes), vol. ill. p. 348 * 

I First edition, vol. ii.p. 92. 

§ First edition, vol. il pp. 93, 95, 96, 98. Conf. the same pages in vol. ii. 
second edition. 
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Mr. Mozley affirms that Denison was a born Tory and High 
Churchman, only doomed to suffer a long and cruel bondage to 
the worst of all tyrannies, family convenience ; — “ All the time 
I knew Q. A. D. he was in harness, which did not suit him at all ; 
the Whig bit was in his mouth, and he champed and frothed, and 
made play, but it was not in his line but the Archdeacon, in 
his “ Notes ” of his life, reduces the period of his conscience 
Liberalism to a few months.f The Archdeacon is more likely 
than any one else to remember his opinions, unless, indeed, his 
present hatred of the accursed thing, Liberalism, in any of its 
degrees or forms, induces him to minimize the period during 
which he was in sympathy with it. 

One more instance of this conflict of reminiscences must 
suffice : — 

“ Thmgh^^ says Mr. Mozley, “ it took Denison a very long time to break 
throvgh the obstacles in the way of Jfigh Churchtnanship^ he never 
wanted for decision in action. When he was curate at Cuddesdon, 
and living in a cottage there, he had occasion for some turf for his 
garden, and accordingly wrote a civil note to tlio old gentleman then 
possessed of Shotover House, asking leave to cut some turf from the 
rough open ground at tluj top of the hill. The answer came 
back : ‘ 1 will not allow anybody to take turf from my hill of Shotovor.’ 
Without a minute’s delay Denison sent carts and horses and drew as 
much turf as ho wanted, judging rightly that after so curt a refusal 
the writer would think himself and his turf safe for some time.”i 

In the second edition tho words in italics are omitted, and the 
following addition made : — 

** His own recollection of this incident is as follows : ‘ The old gentle- 
man, in reply to my civil note, wrote (I give “ ipsissima et sola verba”), 

I cannot have my hill stripped of its turf ; you can have some, you 
can have a cart load ; but mind where it’s taken from. — T. Schutz.” 

I feent up for the cart load.’ 

“ I ask,’’ says Mr. Mozley would any one have related this to the 
Common Koom ? Would anybody there have remembered it a week ? 
A cart load of turf comes to 35 square yards. ”§ 

The incident is a trivial one, but the Archdeacon is more 
likely than any other person to remember his own proceedings, 
and he is supporte.d by Mr. Schutz’s note. 

In reference to Cuddesdon, we have another correction. “At 
Cuddesdon,” we are first tdd, “ Denison was curate to Saunders;” 
in the revised version this is altered to “Denison succeeded 
Saunders as curate to Bishop Bagot at Caddesdon.”|| 

* First edition, vol. ii. pp. 03, 95, 96^ 98. Conf. the same pages in voL ii. 
second editic/n. 

t Conf. “ Notes of my Life,” p. 69, where the Archdeacon says he was a 
Liberal for six morphs only. 

{ First edition, vol. ii. p. 97. ^ § Second edition, vol. ii. p 97. 

Fifie vol. ii. p. 97, in each edition. 
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We need not weary our readers with any more instances of the 
errors in this book ; we have cited enough for oiir purpose, which 
is to establish that Mr. Mozley stands in the position of a witness 
the infirmity of whose memory, or the inaccuracy of whose state- 
ments, has been exposed on cross-examination, and who cannot 
be relied on, except so far forth as he is supported by other 
testimony. 

It is utterly impossible to give any clear and connected account 
of the contents of this discursive and inconsecutive book. We 
can select only a few of Mr. Mozley’s reminiscences and opinions 
for note and comment. 

Mr. Mozley was educated, in the pre-Arnoldite period of public 
schools, at Charterhouse — which, by his account, might have 
rivalled Rugby, before Arnold went there, in its claim to the bad 
eminence of being “the lowest and most Bootian of English 
schools.’^ Its head master was a Dr. Russell, one of the class of 
schoolmasters two of whom Sergeant Ballantyno has gibbeted in 
his account of another London public school.* 

One of Russell’s achievements was to incur “the lifelong 
resentment'* of one of his most brilliant scholars, Thackeray. 
It wjis not, on Thackeray’s part, dislike of Russell merely as a 
schoolmaster, but based on Russelfs ill-treatment of him. The 
late Archdeacon Edward Churtoii was then one of the under 
masters of Charterhouse. “ He did not,^^ to quote Mr. Mozley, 

“ say much to his pupils, but he said it gently and in a way to 

reach the understanding and remain there. It was the only 
teaching addressed to oneself individually that I had at the 
school, and I felt it invaluable'^ — and so did Thackeray. Long 
after their schooldays were over, Mozley, meeting Thackeray 
in the Strand, told him he had just had a talk with 

Churton. “Oh, tell me where he is,** replied Thackeray, 

“that I may fall down and kiss his toe. I do love that man !** 
Russell, Mr. Mozley admits, was “rough with Thackeray; not 
more so, perhaps, than with many others, but when he saw 
Thackeray’s spirit and humour rising with him that made matters 
worse."t if these pages should come under the eye of any old 
Carthusian of that day it may gratify him if we indulge in a 
reminiscence of our own. On Russell's retirement from the 
Charterhouse he was — most improperly — presented to one of the 
most important livings in London, BUhopsgate, As such he 
became in his turn. President of Sion College — the “Parsons’ 
Company/^ if we may so call it. Through his arbitrary manage- 

ment of the college property, its affairs found their way into the 


* Ballantyne’s “ Experiences, ” pp. 6, 7, 8. 

t Vol. i. pp. 63, 64. 
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Court of Chancery. Any rudeness and roughness whict he had 
shown to his scholars was fully recompensed by the treatment he 
received at the hands of one of the ** Masters ” of the Court, who 
was also a Radical M.P. and a Unitarian. He was not sorry to 
have in his hands a Tory and a clergyman of the Established 
Church, and Russell experienced nn waiirais quart \Vheitrej 
which he thoroughly appreciated. 

From Cliarterhouse Mr. Mozley went to Oriel. Its members 
then included some of the most vigorous minds and distinguished 
persons in the University. This is his reminiscence of Whately 
as he then was : — 

“ For Whately was claimed r)y liis admirers a spiritual as well as 
mental pn*-ominence, but it would not bo possible to describe now the 
terror his presence was sure to infuse among all those who wished 
things to remain much as they were in their own lifetime. Instead oi 
being comforted and built up in the good old fashion, they were told 
they were altogether wrong, and must first retmeo all their steps, and 
undo all that they had been doing. What was worse, the efficacy of 
the cure which had become necessary consisted in the hearers thinking 
it out for themselves. Y ct for many years after this date, and long 
after Newman was a member of the same college us Whately, it would 
not hjive been easy to state the diflerenotj between their respective 
views, unless it might be found in Newman’s immense and almost 
minutely reverential knowledge of Scripture, and in a certain yearning 
to build as fast as men cast down, and to plant again the waste 
places.”* 

It was about this period that, as we are told in the “ Apologia/' 
Whately imparted to Newman the fruitful idea of the Church 
“as a substantive body or corporation,'^ and “the Anti-Erastian 
views of Church polity/' afterwards characteristic of Tractarianism. 
T)iese are the views set forth in the pamphlet called “ Letters of 
an Episcopalian,” now almost forgotten, and which probably has 
been rescued from utter oblivion by Arnold's review of it in The 
EdinhurgL It was published anonymously, but by general 
consent attributed to Whately. Its authorship seems never 
to have been acknowledged or denied by him.t New- 
man’s statement strengthens the presumption that Whately 
was the author of the pamphlet. Not very long after 
its publication Whately, “ to the surprise of most people, was 
made Archbishop of Dublin, to the great delight and encourage- 
ment of his friends and admirers in and out of the Anglican 
communion."’t . 


♦ Vol. i. p. 19. 

t Vol. i. p. 207 ; Ctoaf. Newman’s " Apologia.” 


; TM. p. 266. 
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“ Wh'ately had a very good saying about the majority of 
preachers/^ ^ They aim at nothing and they hie it/'’ “Is it 
possible/' asks Mr. Mozloy, to describe better his own Episco- 
pate ?”* Certainly there was nothing in Whately’s later years to 
vindicate the claim of spiritual and mental pre-eminence which 
his admirers set up for him in his earlier life. It has always 
appeared to us that at .a comparatively early age ho ceased to 
study, and continued in the same groove and in the same lines 
of thought where ho stood when he left off studying. As an 
e.s:araple of this we refer to one of his latest publications, a 
Lecture on the Origin of Civilization/’ written for the Young 
Men's Christian Association. It contains little, if anything, which 
is not to be found in the appendices to ins ‘'Logic/' of which 
Mr. IMozley tolls us Newman said, “ It is a most interesting 
book, but there is one thing not to bo found in it, and that is 
logic.'^ t Wo have referred elsewhere to Whately's remark, 
“ that ho might have stuck on his back a notice, ' Rubbish shot 
here but we think the two following stories of liim, which we 
take from anotlier and very different source, arc historical : — 

“ When an enthusiastic lady remarked that the entrance*, of the Lay 
of Dublin reminded her of Hwitzcrlaiid, Whatoly immediately rejoined, 

‘ V(is, ]Ma'am : only in Switzerland there is no sea, and here there aro 
no Alps.’ As if to exemplify IMr. Mozley’s theory of the fallibility of 
all reminiscences since those lines were written, wc liavc scon it stated 
oil the authority of Lord Carlisle tliat this story was told by J3ishop 
Wi lb erforce of Bishop Phil potts.§ On another occasion Whatcly asked 
askoil a young nuni * how it Jiappened that truth, which every one is by 
way of seeking after, is so rarely found/ Wlicn the youth demurred 
answering, the Archbishop said, ‘ I’ll tell you why ; because men always 
])rcfer getting truth on their aide, to being on the side of truth.” || 

With the name of Whately that of Blanco White is in- 
separably associated, and in some respects not altogether to 
Wliately's honour. At that time “ there was,” according to 
Mr. Mozley, “only one man in Oxford who knew anything 
about the scholastic philosophy, and that was Blanco White.''1f 
Newman used to say that Whately and his master, Coplestone, 
had missed Aristotle’s logic, without which no one could under- 
stand the schoolmen. Mr. Mozley supports at length the 
opinion — disputed “ with much warmth and some very rough 
language’^ — that White materially aided Hampden in the composi- 

* Vol. i. p. 272. t /A?d. p. 29. 

X Vide Article, “ The Brothers Henry and Thomas Erskine.” 

§ Vide “Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” vol. iii. p. 29. 

11 "Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Life,” by Lady Bloomfield, 

vol. ii. pp. 95, 122. If Yol. i. p. 353. 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV.]— New Seeies, Vol. LXIIL No. I. M 
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lion of his Bampton Lectures “ On the Scholastic Philosophy 
considered in its Relation to Christian Theology/** which so 
much convulsed the Church and the University. 

Hampden himself he describes “ as one of the most unprepos- 
sessing of men. He was not so much repulsive as utterly un- 

:ittractive His face was inexpressive, his head was set deep 

on his broad shoulders, and his voice was harsh and unmodu- 
lated. Some one said of him that he stood before you like a mile- 
stone, and brayed at you like a jackass.**t Dr. Hampden has 
always been credited with being the original of one of the 
lamented Anthony Trollope’s best drawn characters — Bishop 
IVoudie. 

“I much wished,** says Mr. Mozley, ^‘the Dean of West- 
minster to see what I have written.*’ Had the Dean lived to 
.'(»e this book we think the reminiscences of Arnold would have 
been modified. Of Arnold himself, Mr. Mozley knew little, of 
his doings at Rugby — except by hearsay nothing ; and we notice 
snrneofhis reviewers, speaking evidently from experience, have 
corrected his statements. There is a chapter on the relations 
between Arnold and Newman, which wc suspect the Dean 
would have objected to. 

‘‘ A single word," Mr. Mozley relates, ‘‘ dropped by Newman at 
Home, soon forgotten, and indeed variously related, reached 
Arnold, and fell upon him with the weight of a papal excom- 
munication, taken off some years afterwards.*^ From the lioad- 
iug of the chapter in which this statement occurs we gather that 
! he reported saying of Newman, or ono version of it, was, Who 
t an answer for Arnold ? 

Samuel Rogers told Fanny Kemble " that Arnold was a man 
easily to be taken in by any one who would devote themselves 
io him, which he (Rogers) said Bunsen did when they met 
ai>road.**§ Rogers had, so far as we know, no personal know- 
ledge of Arnold, and could have received his impressions only 
iVom hearsay ; but we aro told by Mr. Mozley, that Newman*s 
I iends had accepted the character of Arnold as an amiable 
enthusiast, drawn in by Bunsen, the busy vortex of a wide 
and absorbing enthusiasm, but still true to his professions of 
dove-like sweetness and simplicity.** || They were therefore pro- 
portionately surprised and angry on the publication in The 
hAfinhitiyh during one of the phases of the Hampden con- 
troversy, of ArnohVs article, The Oxford Malignants as 

' * voTTiTcTss, 56. 

t Vol. i. pi). 379, 380. J Vol. i. p. 295 ; conf. Tabic of Contents, xxi. 

^ “ Records of later Life,” vol. iii. pp. 77, 78. || Vol. ii. p. 48. 

^ EdMurgti Reciew, April, 1836, vol. Ixii. It is (we think) reprinted in 
Arnold’s Miscellane'^’^s Works. 
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to which we have seen it suggested that the title was given to it, 
not by Arnold, but by his Editor. In reference to this paper 
and its tone and temper, Mr. Mozley makes a remark to which 
his long experience as a press writer gives force and value : — 

“ It 's too true, however, that very good gentlemen will sometimes 
denude themselves of their Christian livery when they enter the 
anonymous arena. Slrauge to say, the more good people abuse the 
press, the worse do they behave when they find themselves taking a 
part in it.” * 

Newman, Mr. Mozley says on another page, 

“could hardly have met or even seen Arnold lialf a dozen times in his life, 
when tho latter, not long before his early death, came to Oxford to deliver 
his lectures as professor of ancient history.f .... Arnold could only 
have had the slightest personal knowledge of Newman, or of his friends ; 
and he even had not the opportunity of supplementing this want by infor- 
mation through common and impartial acquaintances. ^Vhile there was 
a regular stream of informants setting in from Rugby to Oxford, there 
was no such stream from Oxford to Rugby, unless it were some under- 
current of a thoroughly prejudiced cliaracter.”J 

Yet we are told that “ it would be contrary to tho whole 
theory of Newman’s life to suppose that Arnold had no share in 
it.” What, then, was tho share ? This was Arnold's intense 
energy of character ; his deep sense of a calling which he had to 
obey, and of a|work which he had to do.'^§ Where there was 
absolutely no personal intercourse it is difficult to realize what 
fill are Arnold’s energy of character could have had in Newman’s 
life. 

There was prejudice on both sides. 

“Arnold’s volume of ^ Rugby iScrraons’ had not been received 
favourably by Newman and his friends, not so much on account of 
the sermons themselves, as on account of a Note on Genesis xxii., in 
which Arnold laid down that the Almighty could not tlo an immoral 
thing, and that, consequently, if wc thought anything wrong we were 
bound to bclicvo that lie liad not done it. This, of course,” continues 
Mr. Mozley, “ struck at every miracle, and every extraordinary act for 
which is claimed a preternatural sanction, if in any respect it does not 
accord witli our most sentimental or our most abstract notions of 
morafity. Rightly or wrongly, the noto was fully believed at Oxford 
to have been written with this comprehensive and destructive dcsign.”|| 

To Newman, with his affectionate reverence for Scripture, the 
suspicion even of such a design on Arnold ’s part would be sure 
to create a deep prejudice against him. 

On the other hand, according to Mr. Mozley, Arnold, 


* Vol. ii. p. 54. 
§ Ibid. p. 51. 


t Tfnd, p. 50. 
11 IbhL p. 51. 


I Ibid. p. 52. 
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“ at tho very time when he was expressing himself with his constitu- 
tional warmth and decision about Newman and his colleagues in the 
movement, was ignorant, oi* worse than ignorant, of their character 
and cause. Better had he never heard of them than acquired so 
ridiculous a misconception. What else, however, could be expected 
from a man who, in 1832, published in successive pamphlets his full 
belief that the House of Commons could easily and quickly so modify 
the Prayer Book that all English churches, sects and denominations 
would be found shaking hands in the closest brotherhood and accord 
before the end of ten years.”* 

While Arnold, at Rugby, knew nothing except as he was in- 
formed or misinformed of the men guiding the movement which 
had arisen in his own college, a state of tliings existed at Oxford 
which may have tended to increase the prejudice against Arnold 
already felt by Newman and his friends. 

‘‘ Arnold is often quoted as having contributed to tho impulses and 
even to the principles resulting in the Oxford movement. His pupils are 
too dazzled by the lustre of his bright and glowing image in their recollec- 
tions to sec wliat was anterior to him, and they were too bewitclied by 

their love to think anybody not indebted to Inm Arnold, indeed, 

was always well represented at Oxford, first by his contemporaries, then 
by his pupils, as they came up one after another. Bonamy Price led the 
column, and for some years, from 1825 to 1821), he sounded his tutor^s 
praises and his tutor’s sayings, in every ctjllego and almost every room 
in tho University. All who remember that jicriod must still be glad to 
recall the oracular solemnity with which he pronounced the name of the 
great man as the author of some grand enunciation or very decided 
opiuion.”f 

Sucli a sounding of trumpets by tho admiring disciple was 
calculated 1‘ully as much to repel as to attract men, especially 
older men, who were strangers to Arnold and Rugby. 

We will supplement Mr. Mozley's reminiscences of ArnohPs 
pupils at Oxford with information derived from independent 
sources. 

“ Mrs. E, writes Fanny Kemble, “ told me that she had heard 

from some of the great Oxford dons that the impression produced 

among them by the first pupil of Arnold who came among them waa 

quite extraordinary ; not at all from superior intelligence or acquire- 
ment, but from his being absolutely a new creature (think of the JScrip- 
ture use of that term, and think how this circumstance illustrates it), a 
new kind of man, and that so they found all his pupils to differ from 
any young men that had come up to them before. 

The truth as to Arnold and his pupils is, we believe, to be 
thus stated : — 

♦ Vol. iii. p. 53. t P* 50. 

% ** Kecoras of I ;i*er Life,” vol. iii. pp. 99, 100, 
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** My brother John [ Kemble]* told me that, in his opinion, Arnold 
was not entirely successful as a trainer of young men ; that the power 
and peculiarity of liis own character were such that, in spite of his 
desire tliat liia pupils should be free, independent, and individual, they 
involuntarily bccaiuo more or less mental and moral imitations of him ; 
that he turned out nothing but young Arnolds — copies on a redxiced 
scale of himself, few of them, if Jiny, so good as the original. This 
involuntary conformity to any powerful nature is all but inevitable, 
where veneration would consciously and deliberately lead to imitation ; 
and thus those minds which would most willingly leave freedom to 
others, both as a blcssijig and a duty, become unintentionally com- 
pidling injluonces to beget and perpetuate in those around them a 
tendency to subserviency and depcndcncc.”t 

Mr. Mozley asserts that some years after, from oiio cause 
or another, there was a great softening in Arnold, and when he 
came up for his lectures on Ancient History, and was thrown 
into Newman’s company at Oriel, they became good friends and so 
l^arted.”.! We know from Dean Stanley that the last years of 
Arnold's life (1838- 41) were marked by a desire for i)eacc and 
for positive truths but from Arnold’s mention in his Diary of 
tliis meeting with Newman, which seems to have been their 
only meeting during this, Arnold’s last visit to Oxford, and which 
merely is — Dined in Hall at Oriel; met Ne\ymau,^^|| we should 
not infer that friendly relations wero established between them. 

Moreover, Stanley tells us that Arnold’s sermon on Easter Day, 
J 8 1:2, preached after this meeting with Newman, stands almost 
if not absolutely alone in the whole course of his school sermons 
for the severity and vehemcuco of its denunciations against what 
he conceived to be the evil tendencies of the Oxford School. 

Arnold from tbo year 1*S32 was,” according to Mr. Mozley, “ in a 
certain sense a disappointed man. His Church reform and all the 
other Church rtiform.s had beer, fired oiF in vain, i’or neither the 
(.’hurch, nor the Dissenters, nor tho vast mass who were mather, were 
ready to accept the theory that the Church was tho people, and tho 
people the Churcli, and that whatever tho poo])lo at largo wanted must 
be the rule and the creed of the Church.” ** 

From what we have heard from other sources, and from the 

tooe'of Arnold’s Letters, we agree with Mr. Mozley that Arnold 
was a disappointed man. Dean Stanley tells us that in 1839 he 
said when he thought of the Church " he could sit down and pine 
and die,^^tt and that later on he felt that “ his idea of the Church 


The lamented author of “ The Saxons in England.” 
t “ Records of Later Life,” vol. iii. pp. 77. 78. if Vol. ii. p. 51. 

§ “ Life of Arnold,” vol. ii. chap, ix. p. 133. Eivst Edition, 

I) IdifL p. 295, nole. ^ Ibid, p. 277. Ibid. p. 53. 
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must be adjourned sine die^ It is an adjournment sin^ die. 
Arnold’s idea of the Church lias gone to the limbo of all dispelled 
illusions. 

Mr. Mozley devotes the closing pages of his Keminiscences’" 
to an attempt to refute what he calls the charge of scepticismf 
made against Cardinal Newman. He says : “ A large part o’^ 
the public appears to be amusing itself with a question which 
I am utterly unable to treat with the calmness and impartiality 
expected from those who are to take part in it. “ That question 
is, ‘ Does Newman really believe a word that he says ? * ” 
Again — 

“What these ingenious writers wish to believe, and wish all the 
world to believe also, is that Cardinal Newman ever has been, and is 
now, the abject slave of a craven teiTor, and the shoAvy head-piece of a 
creeping thing. Ilis honour indeed, or his vanity, is to be saved just 
so far that he is not to be sot down as a wilful and deliberate impostor, 
lie is simply flying from the terrible conviction he cannot get rid of 
— ^viz., that Christianity is an old wife’s fable.”* 

We do not know whether Mr. Mozley includes The Westmin- 
ster Review among the ingenious writers on this subject to 
whom ho refers, but we recently considered the question of the 
Cardinal’s scepticism, and freely expressed our opinion that the 
Cardinals habit of mind and mode of tliought are essentially scep- 
tical. We supported our opinion by those of others, including that 
man of eminently judicial mind, the late Bishop Thirlwall,and 
the late Professor Mozley, our reminiscent’s brotber.t Since tho 
publication of our article in wliich we expressed this opinion, we 
have seen it again stated, in terms on which we cannot hope to 
improve, and therefore transcribe. W^e gladly add this opinion 
to the catena of authorities we before quoted.f 

“ He (Newman) very much reminds me of our great Scotch sceptic, 
David llumc. The siime analytical poAver, the same carelessness about 
consequences. Tie is quite a logician, and a most poAverful one. Ho 
holds fast by Christianity as developed ‘ in the Church,* because the 
balance oj probabilities seems in its favour. If he had not been a 
Christian and a churchman he would have been one of the poAver- 
fullest sceptical logic mills Ave have had set going for many years. P’or 
mere power our friend Archbishop Whately is nothing to him. Ncav- 
man is a true product of the nineteenth century — a genuine steam- 
engine ; and yet no one is more conscious of the Aveakness and self- 
suificiency of 'our enlightened age.* V/heii he indicates this feeling 


* Vol. ii. p|>. *1114-6. 

t See The -Vbstminstek Review, April 1SS2, No. CXXII., p. 437 et seq.y. 
Art. “ Eoclehiastical Migrations.” See also The Westminster Review, 
October, 1881, No. CXX. p. 449 et scq. Art. “ Dean Stanley.” 
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some might think him an atheist; he seems to make the soliil earth 
shake beneath you, and yet I think he is a good man, and he liasgnj.i^ 
faith in goodness. One may learn many things from him, but 1 slionhi 
be sorry to make him or any of the class of which he is the mo?,!: 

powerful member, my guide in spiritual matters lie some w Inn 

bewilders one.”'^ 

Our attention has been also recalled to the following passage.-; 
in the ‘‘ Grammar of Assent.” 

“ Everyone who reasons is his own centre, and no expedient ib 
attaining a common measure of truth can reverse this truth ; but tlic:. 
the question follows, Is there any criterion of an act of inferiMir 
such as may be our warrant that certitude is riglitly elicited in favnii 
of the proposition inferred ? since our warrant cannot, as I have salti. 
be scientific. I have already said that the solo and final juflgmeii! 
on the validity of our inference in concrete matter is committed to a 
mental faculty, the Illative sense.’’ 

Again : — ‘‘There is no ultimate test of truth besides the te.s- 
timony borne to truth by the mind itself. Not as if there wei». 
not an objective standard of truth; but that individuals, whetlu'i 
by their own fault or not, variously apprehend it.'^ 

To us it appears that an objective standard of truth, which cau 
only be apprehended by each individual for himself, and accord 
ing to his own judgment or prejudices, is practically non-existent 

Again in an earlier part of the same work — 

“ After high aspirations, after renewed endeavours, after ])ootk\'-- 
toil, after long wauderings, after hope, eilort, weariness, failure, paiii 
fully alternating and recurring, it is an inimeuse relief to tlic exhauste‘* 
mind to be able to sfiy : ‘ Ai lengtli 1 know that 1 can know nothin,, 
about anything’ — that is, while it can maintain itself in a posture o! 
thought which has no promise of permanence because it is unnatural.”-! 

We cannot distinguish between these propositions and this 
of Mr. Grote : — 

“ To say that all men recognize one and the same objectivt 
distinction between truth and falsehood would be to contradicJ 
palpable facts. Each man has a standard, an ideal of truth in 
his own mind ; but different men have different standard.^.’ 
Nor can we distinguish the Cardinal’s theory from that of Prota 
goras, as stated by Mr. Grote; — “‘Man is the measure of all 
things ; of things which are, that they are, and of things which 


* From a letter of the late Daniel Macmillan (head of the well-know u 
lirm (quoted in the Memoir of him by Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 

t Grammar of Absent, pp. 33$, 343, 350. 
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are not, that they are not. As things appear to me, so they are to 
me ; as they appear to you, such they really are to you.’ ” Of 
the propositions, both of the Boman cardinal and the Greek 
philosopher, we may say, to quote John Stuart Mill : — “They are, 
ill other words, the doctrine of the subjective nature of trutli : 
which is a scandal to philosophers, as seeming to make all opinions 
equally true, and truth, * * * § that which each man haveth.* ”* 

Mr. Mozley misunderstands or misrepresents the question be- 
tween him and the writers he refers to. It is not, “ Does New- 
man really believe a word that he says?^’ All Mr. Mozley's 
opponents, so far as wc know, would concur in his opinion 
of Newman. “ During the whole period of my personal ac- 
quaintance and communication with Newman, I never had 
any other thought than that he was more thoroughly in 
earnest, and more entirely convinced of the truth of what he 
was saying, than any other man I had come across yet.”t The 
question in dispute is, “ Is Newman’s habit of mind, is his mode 
of thought, sceptical and we can see nothing in what Mr. 
Mozley says to alter the affirmative reply wo have previously 
given to the question. Indeed, IMr. Mozley himself tells us, in an 
early page of his first volume, that — 

“ Newman had early faced fairly the question of evidences, by the 
study of infidel writers. He wjis one of the few people who could he 
called thoroughly acquainted with Gibbon’s great work, lie could 
recite many long passages of it, jmrticularly the famous one in which 
Gibbon describes the changclossness of jigriciilture and the simple 
arts in the midst of changing governments, religions and mannors.J 
He knew well Hume’s l^issays. He had Tom Paine’s works under 
lock and key, and lent them with much caution to such as could bear 
the shock. Indeed, his carefulness to master tlic other side of the 
great question has suggested to some critics that his faith and his 
scepticism contended for the ascendency in such equal conditions as to 
leave the Issue sometimes doubtful 

And a few pages earlier he says : “ A very good judge of men and 
things used to call Newman a Lord Chancellor thrown away.”|| 
Hut the best test of the question. Is Newman’s habit of 
thought sceptical ? is Mr. Mozley’s account of his present re- 
ligious belief. Here wc have a pupil of Newman’s formed by 
him, and deemed by him to be so thoroughly imbued with his 
views, and so lit an exponent of them that he resigned to liim 


* J. S. Mill’s Essay on Grote’s “ Plato mdinbih'ah Jievieto, 

No. 252, pp. iH8, 3o0. It is reprinted in Mill’s “ Miscellaneous Works,” vol. iii . 
t Vol. ii. p. 437. 

t In the second chapter of “ The Beeline aud Fall.” 

§ Vol. i. p. 40 ; '..oaf. “ Apologia,” p. 58. || Ibid. p. 34. 
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the editorship of the organ of the Oxford movement. What, then, 
at the close of the pupil^s life, is his state of thought and belief 
on theological subjects ? 

Mr. J. A. Froude tells us that, before the Oxford movement 
began, doctrinal controversies were sleeping ; people went to 
church because they liked it, because they knew they ought to 
go, and because it was the custom. They had received their 
creeds from their fathers, and doubts about tliem had never 
crossed their minds.'’* 

Of this state of things Mr. Mozley supplies us with an illus- 
tration. He tells us that at the Charterhouse one of his school- 
fellows was Frank Edgworth, afterwards the friend of John 
Sterling. Headers of Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling ” will reinern- 
bor his sketch of 'Hhe good little Frank."* Edgworth visited 
Mozley at Oxford, and one evening pinned him to his chair, 
and demanded point-blank the grounds of his religious faith. 

It was not a matter," continues Mr. Mozley, “ to which I had 
ever given a serious consideration, for as it was fatal to doubt, it 
was superfluous, and indeed very foolish, to inquire. However, I 
had studied, or rather had had to study ‘ Paley’s Evidences,’ and 
of these I had to reproduce a floating plank or .two from a fatal 
shipwreck. So I began as seriously and in as sot form as I 
could.” He then fully reports a long discussion between Edg- 
worth and himself. This report, if it bo not reproduced from 
notes taken at the time, is a marvellous instance of “reminis- 
cence.” To the question of Mozley, “ Is truth important or not ? 
Is there or is there not such a thing?” Edgworth replied — 

“ Yes, undoubtedly, tlnire is truth ; it is most desirable, indeed, 
necessary; it is quite discoverable and attainable. But it is not con- 
fined to certain narrow limits of space and time. It is in all things 
and everywliere. The truth meets us in all sayings and doings. 
There is nothing from which we may not extract triitli. Granting all 
you say about the traditions of one remote corner of the world, and 
one race of no figure in history, only discovered to he conquered, 
enslaved, absorbed, or scattered ; granting all that, why is not truth, 
human and divine, to be found also in the traditions of Greece and 
Home, in which we have been educated, and Avhich are part of our 
very being ?”t 

This was a new revelation to Mozley. “ I now saw,'' ho says, 
“ or seemed to see, that the question lay between the Bible and 
Lempribre, and I was, unhappily, more familiar with the latter 
than the former. As I had not yet begun to write sermons, I 
had turned over the leaves of ^ Gradus ad Parnassum’ oftener 

* Good Words for January, 1S81, pp. 20, 21, 23. 

t Vol. i. chap. vi. p. 41, under the title “ Prank Edgworth.’^ 
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than those of Cruden^s^ Concordance/^^ Mr. Mozley might have 
borrowed for the title of this chapter of his “ Reminiscences/^ that 
of William Penn^s well-known tract, “ The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken/’ 

In due time Mr. Mozley took orders, and became a Fellow of 
Oriel, and from the time of vacating his fellowship has In various 
places continuously exercised the functions of a clergyman, and 
repeated often his declaration of unfeigned assent and consent to 
the Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles. 

After fifty years* of clerical life, What is his state of theologi- 
cal thought ? We give it in his own words : “ I do not think that 
anybody likes the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

“ Even as a Pagan brought up in the faith of Paganism, as we all 
were at the great schools of those days, 1 had a vast mass of traditionary 
beliefs, for which I found much more encouragement than discourage- 
ment in the Bible.” 

Of this he gives a particular instance : — 

“ 1 cannot dispel the belief that the great and good of all ages arc 
now taking their part in human alfairs. The Christian revelation 1 
cannot understand to forbid or exclude such a belief.” 

“ I never could understand why, in the first Article, the Almiglity 
is said to bo without passions. In the Bible he is described as loving 
andliatiiig; as being jealous and indignant; and admiring his own 
works. Church of England writers tell us that tlieso words mean 
nothing, inasmuch as it is inconceivable, and therefore impossible, 
that an Infinite Being should be so affected. But if we knew nothing 
at all of the nature of God except what is revealed, we have no basis 
for denying that which is plainly revealed, and certainly it is no argu- 
ment against an alleged fact that it is inconceivable.” 

^ “ The seventeenth Article I always regarded as a solemn piece of 
rigmarole, and nothing more.”t 

“ Speaking generally of the Articles, of the Catechism, and of largo 
portions of the Prayer Book, I used to suspect them the work of men 
without knowledge of liuniau nature, without bowels of compassion, 
working for promotion, and getting it.” 

‘‘ The Church Catechism has been the sorest trial of my long life. 
From youth to age it is the wheel on which I have been racked and 
tortured. To me it is a millstone tied to the neck of the Church of 
England 

And he adds, — 

“ I never quite felt the same respect for Charles Kingsley^s moral 
qualities after I heard him preach at Whitehall a most fulsome eulogy 

* He 'A OS ordained deacon in 1832 ; vol. L p. 275. 

t Vol. ii. pp. 254^256. The Seventeenth Article is on “ Predestination 
and Election. ’ 
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of tlie Church Catechism as the best possible basis for Christian 
teaching/’* 

“Then there was the Athanasiiin Creed ; I could not describe the 
chaotic medley of notions and sensations that document always raised 

in me to a very late date As to the articles of the Creed itself, 

I never rc/onsidered them without a fresh sense of difficulty.” 

“ It appeared to me that everybody who had to do with the com- 
position of the Prayer Book, from Henry Vlll. to Charles II., addressed 
himself to a select literary article, and to the intellect rather than tho 

The people somehow have never taken to it, and it is 

only a small proportion of religious households that prefer the Prayer 
Book to all other devotional utterances. ”t 

We have a whole cliapter devoted to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, from which we select this passage : — 

“ I ask with all humhlcness where the idea of Thrccness is oxj)ressed 
in the New Testament with a doctrinal sense and ibree ? VV^iere is tiie 
Triune God held up to be worshipped, loved and obeyed ? AV^here is 
Ho preached and proclaimed in that threefold character ? Wo road, 

* God is om*,’ as, too, ' I and the Father are one,' but nowhere do wc 
read that Three arc one, unless it bo in a text long since known to be 
intcrpolated.J 

Nowhere in Scripture is there the idea of numerical virtue or mystic 
number. The number seven, indeed, is often found invested with 
sacredness, sucli as in its application to the division of time, and the 
gilts of tlio Spirit ; but that is very dillerent from tlie introduction of 
number as an attribute into the supreme object of worship. 

“ To me the whole matter is most painful and poj-])lexing, and I 
should not even speak as I now do, did I not feel on the tlircshold of 
the grave, soon to appear before the Throne of all truth.” 

“In neither of these Creeds (the Apostles^ and Nicene), and certainly 
not in Scripture, do we find the expression, ‘ God the Son,’ or ‘ God 
the Holy Ghost.’ Whenever I pronounce the name of God simply 
and first I mean (iod the Father, and 1 cannot help meaning tliat il' I 
tun meaning anything. When, therefore, I inimcdiatoly add, “ the 
Son,* or the ‘ Holy Ghost,’ 1 am conscious of a departure from tho 
sense I opened my mouth witli. The first invocation — viz., that to 
Ciod the Father/ is to me intelligibio and clear, for the words bt;ar 

finite sense with infinite enlargement. But as the words stand, and in 
the order in which they stand, the other invocations arc not to mo 
intelligible; when I pronounce them I feel in a momentary maze, as 
come on me, or as if 1 had slipped or twisted round. 

I have had to execute a performance, and I have always done it ill. 
«... To confess the honest truth, when I say the words of our in - 
vocations with the least attempt to understand them, 1 feel balancing 


Article is on “Predestination and Election,” vol. ii. 
t Vol. ii. pp. Si59-202. 

at'*’ Ji'Pistle of John, v. 7. It is omitted in the lie vised Version of the 
New Testament. 
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myself upon the finest of edges — ^between Tritheism on one side, *and 
Sabellianism, if I know what that is, on the other.” 

Mr. Mozley is far from the Apostolic pattern. “I will,” said 
Paul, “ pray with the spirit ; I will pray with the understanding 
also."* ► ^ 

Cardinal Newman tells us, in his " History of the Arians/^ 
that, as regards the doctrine of the Trinity, the mere text of 
Scripture is not calculated to satisfy the intellect.t Here there- 
fore the tutor and the pupil agree. Arnold could bring himself 
to say, ‘‘ I do not believe the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed, under any qualification given of them, except such as 
substitute for them propositions of a wholly different character. 
Jiut I rend the Athanasian Creed, and have, and would again, 
subscribo the Article about it.'^ 

With equal inconsistency, Mr. Mozley says : — 

“ I use the words, ^ God the Son,’ and ^ God the Holy Ghost,’ both 
in public and private. I liavc used them in private the very day I 
write this. T should not licsitate to perform the marriage service, 
though tlic words are there, the Church of England having taken that 
opportunity of inculcating its very * highest,’ that is, its most intelli- 
gible doctrine. I h?ive continually, up to the present time, used the 
Catechism for Children, though I must say that if the question, ‘ What 
dost thou chiefly learn in tliese articles of thy belief?’ could be put for 
the first time to the whole Anglo-Saxon race, 1 feel quite sure that 
not ouc of them, young or old, would return the second and third 
answers, or answers even like unto them,”:|; 

i,e. the answers relating to Faith in God tlie Son and God the Holy 
Ghost. Dr. Parr, we are told, used " to read all proclamations of 
other State documents sent to him by authority with the most 
dutiful submission, simply reserving to himself the right of 
making them as ridiculous as possible by his emphasis and 
CadcnCQ j” on which Do (^uincey remarks ; Was not this the 
boy for Ignatius Loyola ?”§ In point of conscientious confor- 
mity we see little difference between Dr. Parr and Mr. Mozley. 
The question, “ Does he believe a word that he says though 
not applicable to Cardinal Newman, is strictly applicable to Mr. 
Mozley. 

Mr. Mozley, in his vindication of tho Cardinal from the charge 
of scepticism, gives this definition of faith : — 

“ Faith is an imaginative and creative power ; as it believes what it 
docs not see or hear, and cannot indeed truly conceive, so it has no 
choice but to fill the void with what may be cfilled its own forms and 


* 1 Cerintliians xiv. 15. t P. 147, third edition. 

;|: Vol. ii. chap. cxx. on the Trinity, p. 344 et seq, 

§ Vide his l ^say on “ Dr. Parr and his Contemporaries.” 
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outlines. Faith has no choice but to accept the materials it finds, put 
them together as they will best agree, and make the most of them. It 
will always be building castles and cities, and filling the heavens with 
the most glorious conceivable counterparts of all that earth can sliow.” *^ 

We read lately t this definition of faith, given by a scholar at 
a Sunday-school examination : — ‘‘ Faith is the gift or faculty 
whereby wo believe what we know is not true.^^ There is not 
much, if any, difference between the Sunday-school child and 
the ex-Fellow of Oriel. Unconsciously, no doubt, both come 
very near the definition of theology given by the author of the 

Systemo do la Nature Quo roii pourroit justenent detiiiir 

la Tiicologie Tart de composer des chiineres en combinant en- 
semble des qualites impossibles a concilier.^^§ 

It may not be uncommon for elderly clergymen towards the 
close of life to be in such a state of haze and cloud as to their 
religious belief as is Mr. Mozley ; certainly it is not often so 
openly avowed. In Mr. Mozley\s case it is not difficult to 
iiccount for his state of mind. Educated, as he says, “as a 
Pagan, knowing more of Lempriere than of the liihli', in liis 
first encounter with a sceptic he is utterly confounded. As the 
necessary condition of taking Orders he is compelled to subscribe 
to Articles and formularies which he did not then understand, 
and against which as his intellect matures he revolts. lie fell 
under the influence of a mind habitually sceptical and far more 
powerful than his own, and his connection with the newspaper 
press led him constantly to exercise his unshackled intellect on 
secular matters, and thence onward “ to its all-corroding, all-dis- 
solving scepticism in religious inquiries.”^ That an acute and 
instructed man holding such opinions should so long have con- 
tinued to act as a minister of the Church is but another 
illustration of the moral evils of the social pre-eminence, and 
of the attractive power of the hope of sharing in its vast but 

ill-distributed endowments, which are inseparable accidents in 

the constitution of the English Establishment. 


* In The Chtrch TL^es, 

t Vol. ii. p. 442 ; conf. Newman’s University Sermons, /jf/s.s/,.., 

J Tome ii. p. 55. s Newman, “Apologia,” p. 379, first ediliun. 
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Akt. VIII. — ^The Art of AcTl:^G. 

1. The Actor^a Art: a Pracilcxtl Treatise on Stage Declamation, 

Public Speaking, and Deportment, for the use 6f AHisis, 
Students, and Amateurs, By Gustave Garcia. Illus- 
trated by A. Foustige. London. 1882. 

2. Essays in Theatrical Criticism, By Mowbray Morris. 

London. 1882. 

T here is, in these days^ no lack of theatrical criticism. The 
daily and weekly papers teem with notices of new plays, 
teem with criticisms of our players, but it may be questioned 
wh( 3 ther any of this criticism has any permanent worth, whether 
it can either be a guide to the public what to see or not to see, 
or to the actors how to act, or not to act. There has been much 
said recently as to the establishment of a Dramatic School, and 
one thing seems very certain, and that is, that the players get no 
teaching from the writers about plays, and if they arc to have 
any teaching at all, they must look elsewhere than the Press for 
their lessons.* We were prepared to hear that contemporary 
criticism of matters theatrical was worthless, but we have to note 
with some regret that such justice as might be done by the pen 
is, according to Mr. Mowbray Morris, tampered with, and that 
the judgment of the critic is influenced to no small extent, in these 
days, by ties of personal friendship, “ or, as may possibly happen, 
by ties of personal interest to the actor/^ and that the actor's baa 
art is condoned if he is a charming dispenser of champagne 
and chicken and other things perhaps more convenient.” Indeed, 
Mr. Mowbray Morris, himself an acute critic, seems to regard the 
criticisms of to-day as ‘‘only another and gratuitous form of 
theatrical advertisement,” a view which is verbally erroneous in 
the use of the word gratultous^^ to the extent of the value of the 
“champagne and chicken and other things perhaps more con- 
venient,” but which, if it is otherwise true, may to some extent 
account for the very small value of most of the writings about our 
stage and our players. Without, however, going to the roots of 
this ugly matter — ^roots are mostly dirty — ^^ve may say that there 
are many reasons why our present theatrical criticism should be 
com'J^)aratively worthless. The writer for the daily paper must 

♦ It ia only fair, however, to admit that there arc conspicuous exceptions. 
Mr. Lewis’s nook was full of shrewd and balanced criticism, and most of his 
chapters had been newspaper articles. But even with that exception the 
literature of dramatic criticism will compare but poorly with that of the time 
of Lamb and IT zlitt, and Leigh Hunt. 
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write on the instant ; he has no time to correct his impressions 
by careful reconsideration. His article must follow on the heels, 
and sometimes gall the kibe'* of the “ first night.'* Thus, his 
article must necessarily be superficial. Ho has to deal with the 
play and the acting in it. He must unfortunately say something 
“smart,** whether it be in praise or blame, and all this under the 
pp'ssure for “ copy urgetitly required.” Under these circiiin- 
stances of production — circumstances of production wliich mar a 
great deal of the work which might otherwise be admirable in 
the daily and weekly Press — is it to be wondered at if the criti- 
cism is of little intrinsic worth ? And if tlie criticisms of the stage 
are valueless, how can we expect much merit on the stage itself ? 
The stage is a good school for the world, but tlio Press ought to 
be a good school for the stage. 

It seems, then, that some more sohtT criticism of the stage 
and acting is not uncalled for, although to a great many people 
talk of the plays which are no longer on the boards will appear 
like the whipping of a dead horse. Still, to us it seems that the 
expression of deep convictions about acting as au art may have 
some significance in days when the “ dramatic critic” lias neither 
time nor opportunity to express more than his haphazard con- 
clusions. ^Ir. Mowbray Morris’s work is no doubt a contribution 
to tho literature of criticism of more permanent value than the 
ephemeral matter we have been speaking of But oven he in 
his clever pages deals rather with passing phases than with the 
essentials ot art, although here and there he says things which 
really touch the core of this matter. 

• There is an old standing question which each person who 
thinks about it decides as pleases himself — ■ whether art is to be 
for the amusement or for the instruction of mankind ? On the one 
jiand we hear that books are for "" betterment,*’ on the other that 
that writer fails of his purpose who does not interest and amuse 
his readers. And perhaps there is some truth in both these 
views. !Books may be medicine, but the medicine whicli has 
the pleasantest taste will have the better chance of being taken, 
whatever its physiological eflcct may be. But while many would 
admit tliat. books are education — so much of education, perhaps 
unfortunately, consists of books — most people would deny that 
the stage was to be a pulpit, and assort that they went to the 
theatre only to while some hours away, in short to be amused. 
Perhaps I But it is an error to suppose that amusement is rmt 
education : indeed those things which amuse us most are only 
those parts of education which we take with the greatest avidity, 
the lessons we really learn. But from this admission it must 
not be assumed that we countenance the theory tliat whatever 
pleases is right, that full houses mean good plays, and that if tho 
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world is amused by bad plays, the world- is by all means to havo 
them. No, the world may be amused by, and interested in, that 
which is high, as well as that which is low, and it is the duty of 
the artist to lead the gaping world from the latter to the former, 
to educate men^s tastes, and we venture to think that it is the duty 
of the critic to help in this enterprise. The actor is*no mere 
mountebank to make laughter for those who cannot amuse them- 
selves, he is an artist whose function it is to help men to higher 
amusements, to a wider range of sympfithy, to a deeper insight than 
they can attain to without liis help. If actors would look upon 
this as their calling wo should have better plays and better actors 
than we havo at the present time, even without a school of dra- 
matic art. The best school for all doing is a knowledge of one’s 
duty, and a conscience which will keep one doing it. But un- 
fortunately very few actors take this view of their profession. 
They seem to think their highest function is to pander to the 
tastes of the public, and their highest triumph to secure the large 
audiences which reward this derogation from their art. It is 
because of this wrong notion of their functions that we find the 
author becoming the subordinate in the high co-partnery of the 
theatre, that we find plays written for actors, and a gradual 
depreciation of our dramatic literature in consequence. In the 
human body, according to George Herbert, ‘‘Each part calls the 
furthest brother, ami head with foot hath private amity and 
it is certain that in the enterprise of art one error will effect all 
parts of the delicate organism, and the abdication of the true 
functions of the actor necessitate the degradation of the author. 

The right method in this matter is that which was in vogue 
in earlier times. The dramatist must liave some idea to ex- 
press — idea which can be best expressed, I would say adequately 
expressed, only in dramatic form, and which can be efficiently 
embodied only by means of dramatic representation. If all these 
conditions are satisfied ho produces a play. It was because those 
conditions were satisfied in the case of the writers of the Eliza- 
bethan age that our national drama, perhaps the’ highest 
achievement of English genius, was produced. If, on the other 
hand, the writer has no idea, and has to write it in three. or five 
acts for the purpose of setting off and giving opportunities to the 
peculiar talents of some particular actor ^ if the actor is the only 
ideit that has to bo expressed, and the play is shaped, and the 

incidents twisted to display him, the result is an abortion, not a 

drama. 

Now, there can be very little question that at the present time 
our plays are deplorably bad, and our actors worthy of such 
plays. Not that there is not much clevernesss at work with pens, 
not that there is not much ability brought to bear upon the 
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plastic art of acting. Mr. Tennyson has brought, scarcely his 
genius, into the service of dramatic composition, but ho has 
written well. No one who saw “The Cup could fail to admire 
his work, although he must have admired the triumphs of the 
carpenter and scene-painter almost as much. The play was 
splendidly “ mounted,’' but still the play had merit. But besides 
Air. Tennyson, whose dramatic work, though good, is quite infe- 
rior to his work of another nature, Mr. Wills has written pieces 
of some mark for the stage. The late Air. Robertson produced 
some pieces of stage genre y which are as good as anything that 
modern comedy can show. Mr. Gilbert has succeeded in getting 
a clever coadjutor to set continuations of the ^M3ab Ballads’* to 
music. Air. Byron has written “ Our Boys,” and other pieces, 
which liavo held the stage for immense lengths of time, but have 
seldom been revived after having been once withdrawn. Air. 
riuero has had some success, Air. Godfrey’s plays have some 
merit. But with all the cleverness, there docs not scum to bo 
one play produced, wliicli is really a notable addition to our 
dramatic iiierature. Take them all away, and our exchequer 
docs uof socm whit the poorer. When, therefore, the art of 
the writer is so poor, it. is not a matter for surprise that the art 
of the actor should also be inferior. Still we must distinguish. 
It would bo unfair to say that we have no dramatic art on our 
stage. There is an immense deal of very clever acting on the 
boards, and possibly at no former time in the history of the 
stage wore plays as a whole, better put before the public. The 
average dramatic ability is considerable, but unfortunately that 
average excellence seems to be accompanied by an almost total 
absence — if that is not an Irishism — of anything like superior 
power. We have spoken of the way in which plays are 
“ mounted in these days. It is the gossip of the clubs — and 
of those newspapers which eavesdrop to })rint that vapid gossip — 
that some recent plays have cost suins.whicli seem almost fabu- 
lous to put upon the stage, and we too often lind that half the 
current praise given is bestowed upon the scenery and properties, 
possibly because these deserve it and the actors don't. But is not 
this statement another way of confirming the ineptitude of the 
stage ? Bad pictures require good frames. It is bad plays that 
require all this “ mounting.'^ If the incidents of the play were 
such as to stir our hearts, if the acting of the play were such 

as to carry us in the full career of the writer s moving thought, 
few were intent upon the love of this one, and the hate of that 
one, or if we felt cold with the fear of another; if the words 
were such they ought to be, as to fill the mind as well as the ears 
of us listening, that we could be looking at the trees in the side 
scenes, or the shimmer of that velvet doublet ? No, it is because 
[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV.]— Njsw Series, VoL LXllI. No. I. N 
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there is less to look at in the frame that our artists are particular 
about that appendage. It is since distinctive characters have 
disappeared from our novels that we have descriptions of scenery 
instead, so that this evil is rife in all the arts, and we have too 
much streas laid upon harmonious wholes, because none of the 
parts have especial merit. Truly a harmonious whole or medi- 
ocrity is not a thing to be very proud of. 

We know of course that this theory may go too far. A 
great actor in a barn might be able to move us to salutary tears 
or refreshing laughter without a single accessory. He himself^ 
stage, scenery, dresses, and all. But although such would be 
the perfection of the magic art, there is no reason why an actor 
should strip himself and his play of all the adventitious cir- 
cumstances which the scene-painter and lamplighter can help 
him with. Still there is a limit to dependence on the art of these 
adjutants. We protest against mounting being made more of 
than the play. All your scenery must assist, not go before the 
author's thought. We would rather see the best ])lay in the barn 
than the worst upon your splendhl stage. All the same painters 
should try to do is to farther the play, not to put anything in the 
place of it. The play’s the thing to twist a quotation. Too 
often the play is a series of tableaux, too often, like a small man in 
a great mantle, the play is lost in its trappings. W o would rather 
see our plays less expensively set if they were of a better water” 
and more firmly cut, if they caught in their facets, not the pictures 
of our trivial society, but the large and noble pictures of true 
thought and passion. We would be content as our ancestors 
had to be with some quite incapable actors in minor parts, so that 
we did but have some men and women of real genius to show 
us in picturesque act their intrepid readings of some right worthy 
text. We should have no time for the trivial criticisms of the 
stage if we were satisfied with the high sense of the drama given 
to us by authentic artists. 

Now at the present time while we admit much miscellaneous 
ability at work both in the writing and acting of plays, much 
care and talent at work upon the production of dramas with 

taste, with propriety, and with opulence, we confess we fail to 

find anything like an adequate illustration of the actor's art.* It 
may be worth our while to consider what the actor's art really 
is, and how far it can be counted on in our time as an element 
of our real intellectual life. Those who go to the theatre as 
they go to a royal review, a procession, or a circus, bent upon 

* There is no question that “ Much Ado about Notliing’* is produced willi 
opulence, but w question whether the scene in “ The Church” is in the best 

taste.” The sensibilities of many persons must be shocked by the exact 
reproduction of an on the stage. 
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that most heinous of murders the “ killing of time,” to those we 
cannot address ourselves ; but to those ]>erson8 who can read the 
English drama with appreciation^ to such persons as hope from 
the theatre to gather richer meanings in Shakespeare’s text and to 
find the beauties of our best plays enhanced by the added charms 
of stage representation — to find the mere perspective of tho 
dramatist in the high relief of the actor’s art, to those we can 
at any rate speak in a language which will be understood. 

And let us say at once that the dramatic art, like every art, 
is not imitation, but creation. The mere mimic is the lowest 
of actors. The highest of actors is poet, sculptor, and orator all in 
one. There is an entire difference between assuming the same 
expression, attitude, and voice, as another man, and having his 
idea. It is true that if you attain to a man’s mental attitude 
you will probably have, to some extent, the same voice, attitude, and 
expression as he has, but these are the accidents of the occasion ; 
the essential thing is to have the idea or fooling. And there is 
a serious but a very common error in confoumling the external 
appearance with the inner thought. We have seen excellent mi- 
mics, who had a sort of chameleon features, and could remind you 
with face and voice of almost anyone you had seen, and yet such 
persons, from mere lack of intellectual power, were incapable 
of any high artistic work upon the stage. The writer of great 
plays did not shape his story for an individual man, it was 
written to develop some idea, and one of the ways of develop- 
ing all ideas is by portraying human thoughts and feelings in 
their relation to the events of time. It is that that makes a 
play. But the actor who would act the play must- understand 
the thoughts, must understand tho feelings, and must not be 
content with mere outward signs of them. If he does the 
former he is an actor ; if ho attains only to the latter, he is a 
mimic. Acting must be heart deep, not skin deep. ]n the 
order of Nature thoughts are the first, expressions are the second, 
and the order of art must be the same. No man will impress 
you — the audience — with the writer’s thought unless he thinks 
it. It is feelings that are contagious, and unless tho actor has 
these he cannot propagate them any more than a man who has 
had a skilfully imitated eruption produced on his skin by 
means of paint would propagate the disease from which the 
eruption is imitated. The actor’s art begins, continues, and 
ends in understanding and becoming one with his author, and 
the highest actor is the one who understands and can interpret 
the highest author — the highest author being that writer who 
tells us most of that great human nature which is the subject 
which interests all men most, if it is not in very truth the only 
subject 

X 2 
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But it maybe urged that interpretation is notin any real sense 
creative. We can conceive the objection that the actor has only 
to imitate the author’s meaning and that if he goes beyond that 
and creates, as we would have him do, he is not true to his duty by 
his author, he is making a drama, not acting it. This view is so 
plausible that it has deceived many and led to an entire miscon- 
ception of the actor’s art. The difference to many has seemed 
like that between the legislation and the judicature. It is the 
former that makes the law, the latter must add or subtract no jot 
or tittle from the laws as made, but must interpret and apply 
them in certain particular cases. This view is, we admit, specious, 
but it is erroneous. No artist creates in the sense of making 
new thivgH by the word of his power, but every artist creates in 
the sense of making new ideas % the magic of that word. The 
materials for these are to his hand. The sculptor redisposes the 
clay or the marble, and out of n clod or a stone there comes an 
idea. In one sense you may say with his nimble clay he 
mitates the human form, in the true sense he creates an idea. 
The poet again is no imitator of nature. Look how he lays all 
the world under embargo for his metaphors and similes. All 
Nature seems to run together to illustrate some simple scene 
when it is in the poet’s eye. The same circumstances seen in 
their separateness were simple prose, empty of any meaning. 
Now in the poet’s mouth they are full of ideas. Or the painter! 
How does his work differ from photography. Ho produces not 
pieces of landscape, but it is the landscape seen through the 
Claude Lorraine of his own tinged thought. Some people seem 
to think that the painter who depicts Nature in its sterile 
accuracy the best is the greatest painter] but two things go to 
fill up the idea of the word “ IVature ” in such an expression— 

there is the landscape spread out like a gorgeous fan and the mind 
that looks at it. Both have to be painted — otherwise you have 
not produced a work of pictorial art. Now in the same way the 
actor^s art is creative not imitative. He has to make the written 
drama into act, just as the painter has to translate the 
landscape and the feelings it engenders into colour. The 
drama has to be thoroughly understood and appreciated 
by the actor, and he must have such command of 
attitude, of expression, of voice, as to turn tho play into life, 
for the audience. Here, then, is the sphere for the actor^s in- 
dividuality; here there is no room for the bald trivialities 
of the mimetic art. We do not, then, take a low view of the 
actor’s art, but rank it with the highest But just as we have 
grades and r inks amongst painters, and as we think a Teniers 
with his coarse fairs and vulgar merrymakings inferior to Rem- 
brandtj with his grand portrait pictures ; as we think even 
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portraiture inferior, high as it is, to the grand dramas in tho 
stately pictures of Veronese, or the magnificent imaginings of 
Michael Angelo — who, if he did not bring heaven upon earth, 
certainly took earth up to heaven — so we say that the faithful 
representation of the Butterman in '‘Our Boys,’^ the accurate 
portraiture of Robertson's conceptions in “ Ours,^' “ School,'^ 
Caste," and the other small carpet-dramas which have hold the 
stage in our days, is an entirely inferior art to that which can 
represent a Macbeth or Othello, a Hamlet, or a Romeo. Modern 
life and the comedies which reflect it have too little scope for 
genius. Our society lives in a mask, and to portray the small 
changes, the trivial passions, and the conventional simper or 
Irown which our code of manners dictates is but a meagre enter- 
prise for a great actor. But to reach the heights of passion, to 
realize the supreme moments of existence, when men are nobly 
mad with Jove, when they are ignobly mad with fear, when they 
strain every nerve and fibre with ambition, or are carried away, 
from the road of prudence in a whirlwind of hate, these are 
m.atters which try an artist's whole soul. In such roles his 
capacity or incapacity will stand starkly confessed. You know 
the man ! and you can determine at once his qualities as an 
actor, which depend, it is to be remembered, although people 
seem to forget tiiis obvious proposition, upon his qualities as a 
man. 

And here let us say at once that there seems to be some mis- 
understanding as to what a school of dramatic art can do for the 
stage. I^ot that we are unwilling to see such a school established, 
for we arc anxious to see such a recognition of the high and 
responsible position of the actor, publicly and liberally made, but 
that we fear that many who prate about it expect far too much 
from such a seminary. True in most of the technicalities ot tho 
art of acting, our artists are thoroughly unlearned. Of most of 
the things which are so well referred to in Mr. Garcia's “ Actor s 
Art," they are profoundly ignorant. Mr. Burnand has pointed 
out with truth the curious failure of our actors to speak their 
own language, and it seems to be agreed upon all hands that 
elocution is a dead art, so far as the English stage is concerned. 
The intelligence of Mr. Irving's performances is curiously marred 
by a management of the voice which grates upon the ear ; his 
excellent acting in many parts is reduced almost to the verge of 
the ridiculous by a mannered strut which is provocative of, and 
would even excuse, some irrelevant laughter. The use he makes 
of his voice in many of his sentences is destructive of the sense 
he fully appreciates and is anxious to convey. 

Now all these defects in the actor's art are on the surface, and 
all these might have been to some extent cured if the actor had 
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gone to school instead of picking up his art as best he could in 
the arduous career which he bad chosen. That there is a need 
of teaching is only too obvious; but that teaching will make 
great actors is simply ridiculous. One might as well expect to 
produce Shakespeares and Bacons by means of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870. The actor’s power is in him, it is in no 
books or masters, and however much some might be assisted 
over the grammar of their language by a school, it is well to 
recognize the fact that schools can do little for true genius after 
all. If the man has the force, he will overcome all difiiculties, 
if he has not the force, there is no use in clearing the way for 
him. Who thinks that Burns would have been a better poet 
if he had passed through a University curriculum? Who 
imagines that Mr. Irving would have learnt anything from any 
teacher he could have got in this country ? It is not Mr. Irving’s 
external merits that make him an actor, it is his intellectual 
'power which makes him paramount on the stage. His elocution 
is, as we have said, bad ; his mannei in most parts curiously 
stilted, and his person and face unattractive, and yet withal 
there is no actor on the English stage at the present time who 
can so enter into the pith and marrow of passion, there is no one 
who can place himself cn ra'pport with the thoughts of the 
dramatist and carry them to their just conclusion in picturesque 
art so well as ho can ; and that not because of anything which a 
schooi could give, or a school could take away, but through 
large gifts of Nature, and an intellectual power greater than 
that of all his fellows. 

There is, in these days, a rage for “ scliooling,^’ and we would 
bo the last to say that the desire was not in some senses, a healthy 
one. We would be the last to say that the present faults of our 
‘‘ stage players” do not point to the necessity of some systematic 
training. But what we wish to guard our readers against is the 
idea, than any school can make great actors. Schools are for the 
average man, not for the genius. The latter is his own school, and 
no school that has ever been invented can teach the dunce to follow 
Shakespeare’s niceties of thought : no master can make the in- 
ferior man, superior. At the best, schools and masters can only 
raise the level of general excellence, and can prevent nice sensi- 
bilities from being shocked by the gaucheries of a common actor, 
but the capabilities of schools, of books, of masters, are limited to 
that. We could scarcely expect Mr. Garcia to agree with us to the 
full in this, but Mr. Mowbray Morris, who is a stickler for the mint 
and anise and cummin of the stage, has, following Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who in his careful essay has emphasized the fact, that the 
difference between great and little actors, lies in the possession 
or want of real intellectual power — has admitted “ without thia 
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power, all the training in the world will never enable an actor 
really to satisfy his audience, when dealing with fine thoughts 
and noble language, whether cast in the form of poetry or not ; 
without the impress of the speaker's own intelligence, of his own 
understanding and appreciation, the finest speaking in tho world, 
the justest emphasis, the most melodious cadences, will be after 
all but a caput mortauin; indeed, without this, one might 
almost say, that there can be no fine speaking, no justness of 
emphasis, no melody of cadence/^ With all of whicli, wo 
heartily agree, more thoroughly we think, than JVtr. Mow!)ray 
Morris himself, for we find considerable stress laid upon (piite 
minor matters in his clover and interesting pages. 

There is one thing which, we think, a school would or might 
do for tho stage. It might remove from it a stigma which has 
too long hung about it, a stigma which has produced the very 
evil it was intended to remedy. It is a very sad fact, that if 
you giv(i a dog a bad name, you may as well hang it, for by 
reason of your bad repute you will continue it in its wicked 
courses. On the other hand, the giving of reputation is often 
the first step towards deserving it. Not only has the bad repute 
of the stage done harm to those who ha<l chosen it as a profession, 
but it has precluded all those men and women of genius in the 
better ranks of life from adopting it as a profession. What man 
of ability and position, leaving the University after having taken 
a good degree, would think of the stage as a legitimate ‘'walk 
in life^^ at the present time? Mr. Irving, in his address to the 
Philosophical Institution at Edinburgh, regretted this, and we 
think, with justice ; yet his utterances there have found some 
disfavour and a little misrepresentation at the hands of some of 
his critics. lie has been sneered at becaifse he thought it a 
matter for congratulation that the ranks of the tlieatrical pro- 
fession are being now copiously recruited with young men well 
educated, seriously interested, and of good connections. The 
unhappy phrase ‘^good connections,^' pulled the string of a 
shower-bath of criticism, and brought quantities of cold water 
about his ears. But what wo desire to see is the ranks of the 
theatrical profession recruited from all ranks of society. It has 
been too much the fashion to suppose that all excellence, all 
genius must come from the people. That is a grave error. 
Genius is often born in the Purple as well as in the Ilomespun, 
and true Liberalisifa will open the paths of distinction to both 
these indiscriminately, a school of dramatic art would teach the 
world to drop some of its prejudices, and to that extent, at any 
rate, it would do a good work. 

There are some persistent errors in vogue about the stage 
which seem to warp the judgments of many fair but amateur 
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critics. For instance, many seem to think that an actor must 
feel and act as if the facts of the drama were real facts. No 
graver error could exist. The actor must never lose sight of the 
fact that his acting is art. If he becomes the murderer, he 
ought to be hanged, not applauded. “Art is Art,” says 
Goethe, “ because it is not nature/* There is always a fine 
difference between real passions and those we see upon the stage. 
The dramatist has seen this, and has tempered his words to tlio 
exigencies of the boards. No man, stirred as his hero would 
have been by the circumstances of the play, would have spoken 
as his hero does. Admitting that many strong emotions choose 
a metric form of expression, that certain thoughts lead to “har- 
monious numbers/* and that the cry of David for his son 
Absalom was instinct with the true music of poetry, there are 
very few occasions in life when men would speak in blank verso. 
Now the passions which poetry or the drama stir in the reader 
or hearer are not those which would be incident to the real 
events depicted. We could not sit in a box and see fraud 
triumph even for one act, if we knew that it was real fraud 
which was then behind tlie footlights. We would, if we are 
true men, protest against the stage villany if tve knew it to be 
real malice in act. It is because we know that it is art tliat we 
are pleased with it; and that we can compare the artistic 
passions excited in us by the scene, with the real passions whioli 
we knoiv,2Mii we find pleasure and instruction in the comparison, 
and admiration for the genius which can create these idealized, 
these artistic passions in us. Ihit while this is obviously line, 
few playgoers recognize the truth. 

Let us take another illustration of the players art. The 
common critic will tell you that the perfection of art is 
attained when each actor acts as he individually would feel 
under the circumstances of the drama. This view seems 
plausible, but we do not hesitate to say that if it were 
recognized as a canon it would put an end to acting as an 
art. Bomeinber that the actor has his author to deal with ; it is 
his idea which it is the function of the actor to develop. If 
each actor were to act as he would individually feel under the 
circumstances, tlie play would, to use a cant phrase, “ be no- 
where.** Let us take an illustration which will make our mean- 
ing clear. Most people will remember Mr. Irving*s “ Hamlet.’* 
In many ways it was an exceedingly clever performance, in some 
ways it was strikingly original, and in some eminently picturesque. 
But to any reader who knows the play, it is obvious that 
although Hamlet is intended to “bulk largely’* on the scene — 
apd the play of “ Hamlet *' without the character has become a 
byword for the mission of all that is important — still he is 
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not meant to be obtrusive. But Mr, Irving^s Hamlet would not 
let the audience s eyes or ears dwell on any other actor. He 
was too greedy of attention. To understand the play at all 
the audience must listen to every word the Ghost says. Shakes- 
peare makes Hamlet say nothing during the whole time the 
Ghost is speaking ! Why ? Not because Hamlet would not, un- 
der the circumstances, have said nothing, it is highly probable 
he would have behaved dillercntly; have groaned: nay, he might 
even have cross-examined the Ghost. But the exigencies of art 
m«‘ide Shakespeare ask the whole attention of the audience to 
every syllable that the Ghost said. Everything in the play 
hangs on the Gfliost's story. The play depends on your attention 
to wliat the visitant of the ‘‘ glimpses of the moon ” has to say. 
What did Mr. Irving do ? Acting upon the vicious theory that 
he must behave exactly as he would if he had really seen a 
ghost, ho went on distracting the attention of the audience from 
the Ghost to himself. At more than one point he cru;d out “ Oh, 
God,^' his trembling is made audible by tlie point of the sword 
“ tittering ” on the stage, and the like. All this, incapacity of 
reticence, was the prime fault in his acting. All great poets are 
content on occasion to write prose. It is only the rhymester who 
cloys his verse with too many sweets. So the great actor is content 
to have his prose passages in acting. lie heightens the effect of 
his presence by temporary absences. This fault which, as wo 
say, Mr. Irving had when ho acted Hamlet, he has to some 
extent corrected. In his performance of Benedick, ho is content 
to be little on the stage at times to be great at other times. 

It may seem to our readers that we have written much and 
said nothing as to the art of acting. Wc confess that in the 
sense in which Mr. Garcia uses the j)hraso we have said but little. 
We have not meddled with the inimitiie of an. The muscles 
which express anger or fear, the lips tliat arc indicativt* of culture 
or cowardice, the attitudes or walks which best i)ecome vanity, or 
pride or humility. These matters are but the crust of the 
actor’s art, we are dealing with the kernel and not the shell. It 
may be true that certain contours of features may be indica- 
tive of .certain mental characteristics, but the knowledge of that 
fact will not seriously help or hinder the good or the bad actor. 
It was Newman who said that all virtue led to happiness, but 
that if we were virtuous to secure the pleasure, it has not virtue. 
But so it is with acting. If the actor has the true conception of 
the part, all the minutim of art will be given to him. If ho aim 
at the attitudes and expressions he will lose sight of the coji- 
ception which is the virtue of the play. 

But this fallacy runs through most of our criticism. People 
would in season and out of season inculcate on actors the maxim, 
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‘'Be natural/^ That, according to the opiiiiou of many, is the 
essence of theatrical excellence. It would, it seems to us, be just 
its wise to advise the actor to be artificial. A man who carries 
Nature on to the stage in its naturalness will never be an actor. 
There is Nature, of course, in our best plays, but it is Nature under 
artistic conditions, and it is by reason of the fact that notwith- 
standing these conditions, the art impresses us with the idea of 
naturalness that it comes to be the highest art. All will remem- 
ber the praise of Chantry^s bust, that it was more like Words- 
worth than Wordsworth himself. A play must be more like the 
world than society is, and if it attains to this crov^ming excellence 
its success is due not only to the author but to the actor^s art. 
Let us just refer to one or two things which preclude the possi- 
bility of carrying out the adcaptandiirti view of the art of acting. 
In Nature we have none of the confidences of the stage. Soli- 
loquies in real life are very seldom overheard ; “asides,^’ which 
are a constant means of explanation by the dramatist to his 
audience, are not countenanced in society. In real life we 
have not to think of keeping our faces to the audience ; on the 
stage the jictors have. In life we say a hundred things which are 
meant to be heard : on the stage everything is meant to be over- 
heard as well. One^s expressions of features in life are meant as 
a rule for the persons addressed ; on the stage, they are meant 
for the '' house” as well. Much of the conversation of the draw- 
ing-room is irrelevant ; there ought to be nothing irrelevant in a 
good play. In the play, everything which tells the story, which 
develops the characters, without which the story is nothing, is 
necessary ; whatever goes beyond that is out of place. There 
must therefore be, in plays, a subordination of the characters to 
the purpose of the plot ; in real life, the plot is subordinated to 
the purposes of the characters. Now all these conditions, which are 
amongst the pre-requisites of the smallest stage-play, show how 
difficult it would be to secure all these and still bo natural. Aiud 
yet there is a truth in the claim, although it is a truth by acci- 
dent, and is not directly accurate. The play, however the effect 
is produced, must impress us with the idea that it is natural ; if 
it sins against this requisite, it falls short of being a play at all. 
So in a picture ; we know nothing about the technicalities of 
patch or line, we who care nothing about the niceties of pyramidal 
orcircular grouping can tell whether the picture seems natural as 
a whole or not. It is an end to be aimed at, this “ naturalness,*^ 
but it is not a means to an end. The actor who is simply natural 
is not an actor. Who can deny that Miss Terry is “ natural ?” 
Those who remember her excellent performance in Mr. Wills’ 
adaptation of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” those who saw her in 
^‘The Belle’s "nratagem,” will remember how admirably natural. 
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in an artistic sense, she was. And now we can see her as 
‘‘ Beatrice/’ and all our former experience, gained from an obser- 
vation of her in a class of characters in which she is absolutely 
unrivalled on our stage, is confirmed and strengthened. But 
this naturalness is the result of incomparable genius and of the 
most careful art. If this demand for naturalness were founded 
on truth, we should set a hoyden to play a hoyden, and with 
what result ? Simply that it Would be no play at all. But Miss 
Terry's art is consummate in certain parts, and although it seems 
a paradox, it is truth to say that there is no Nature in her most 
natural performances. 

But lest we should create a false impression, let us add that 
there is a deeper truth connected with this matter than would 
at first sight appear. All art seems to be the idealization of 
Nature. The poet or painter stoops to the peasant, and, for a 
time, takes his nature upon him, and he can speak and move like 
the peasant, still instinct with all his higher thoughts, still learned 
with all his itdos of art ; and the actor must do the same. He 
must rise to the* dignity of kings, or sink to the vulgarity r)f the 
lout, if the part requires it; and that is only to be accom])lished 
by becoming as it were, for the time, the ruler or the serf. At 
the same time, while he identifies himself with these, he must 
still remain the actor. In this sense, then, the demand for 
naturalness has a truth in it, but a truth., as it were, by the way. 

After what has been said, it will be seen that wo take by no 
means a low view of the actor’s art, and tho fact that we cannot 
look with favour on the present stage, is due to tho circumstance 
that the actor has not himself formed an equally high ideal of his 
life-work. We have purposely refrained from touching upon the 
technicalities of stage-playing ; of these M. Garcia’s book contains 
a careful and intelligent summary, and concerning these there 
are many shrewd remarks and Avell-balanced opinions in tho 
“ Essays on Theatrical Criticism.” Of these wo are not in a posi- 
tion to speak, nor is this the place to speak of them, liut of the 
elements of the art of acting we have ventured to say some 
words^ because of theso wo are iu a bettor position to form a 
judgment than those professional persons who are concerned with 
the daily business of the stage, or than those professional critics 
who would transgress against the rules of their profession if they 
made wide excursions into those larger matters of principle which 
surround and underlie all tho plays and playing which they 
criticize. That these high questions of art and acting concern us 
all deeply, there can be no question. Even while we deplore the 
fact, that they are so seldom illustrated in these days, we can look 
back to times when not only were great dramas written, but when 
these great dramas were greatly acted. We have seen too, that 
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at one house at least, “ Shakespeare,” in the cant phrase, has not 
spelt “ ruin,” and we may hope that in lime to corao a some- 
what healthier taste may arise, than that which is satisfied 
by such plays as “ Pink Dominoes,” or Brighton/' It is in the 
interest of mankind that the stage should become the house of 
something better than such “ trulls ” of plays ; that it should 
open itself to something a little higher than these racks of language, 
burlesques, than those prostitutions of music — “ opera bouffes,” 
or than those small funninesses in verso and melody which Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan make English and Transatlantic fortunes 
out of. When the stage is so ready to welcome a fine lady, 
whoso position in society and not lier art is to be made the 
means of attracting the public, and when the crumbs of scandal 
form the advertisement of a debulantc who can make better 
terms for an American tour than any actress or vocalist on the 
English stage, these circumstances speak ill for the profession 
into which she has intruded herself, speak ill for the stage on 
which she has made such a triumph. Still, as we say, altliough 
there are many discouraging signs there is some room for hope. 
JMr. Irving's and Miss Terry's acting is, in certain parts, 
excellent. Mr. Irviqg, wc think, began his career ill, not that 
his “ Digby Grand ” was not a good performance, but we date 
his great success from the production and popularity of The 
Bells.” That play was quite unworthy of the merits of the 
actor. The chief demand which was made upon him was to die, 
and he died so “ naturally,” it was said, he had studied that phase 
of life — if we may use the expression — in hospitals. We do not 
know whether his death ” was worthy or not of that study, but 
we do know that not dying, but living, is the proper function of 
the actor as it is of the man. It is to act life and not death that 
he goes upon the stage, and those plays are generally the worst 
in which lingering deaths are shown upon the “ horror-stricken 
boards.” 

But Mr. Irving rose from this pathological phase of his acting, 
although he harped a little on the same string, in “ Eugene 
Aram,” and tried himself in altogether better and worthier 
dramas. His ‘^Richelieu” was admirable: his “Hamlet,” 
although not so good, was good ; his “ Bichard the Third ” 
suited him ; his “ Romeo” was a mistake, and his “ Benedick” 
almost most admirable. The last, we confess, surprised us greatly. 
The more dee^D the sentiments, the more thrilling the interest, 
the less time have we to look for, to think about, physical defects, 
uncongenial mannerisms. In tragedy, if the actor but realizes 
our idea, we will forgive awkwardness ; but when the interest is 
not intense, when the scene invites us to laugh and not to weep, 
we have time t^ criticize and can afford to laugh at, instead of 
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with, the actor. Thus we admit that Mr. Irving in the Belle s 
Stratagem'* disappointed us as greatly as Miss Terry delighted 
us, so that we were prepared for further disappointment when 
we went to see “Much Ado about Nothing.'^ But we admit that 
on seeing it we were greatly surprised, Mr. Irving lias never 
been seen to greater advantage. His intelligence was always 
manifest in his performance, but his intelligence now, it seems 
to us, shines the brighter by reason of a greater reticence, a more 
thorough self-command. In the froth of Benedick’s character 
ho is scarcely moUHsc enough, but in the solid pith and purpose 
of the man he is admirable. Mr. Irving wants lightness of 
touch ana tins is painfully emphasized by comparison with Miss 
Terr}^ who possesses it in no ordinary degree. “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” as played at the Lyceum, is an admirable illus- 
tration of what good and careful stage- playing ought to be. There 
is much pleasure and much profit to be got out of such a play. 


Note on the Auticle in our Last Numuku, “The 
Jubilee of the First IIeform Act.” 

The article in our last number on “ The Jubilee of the First 
Eeform Act” contains the following passage : 

[Jnfortuiiately oral tradition as to tlie statesman (Charles, Earl 
Grey) who filled for so long so prominent a place in Parliament and 
the country, and who was the pilot at the helm throughout one of the 
fiercest storms that England ever weathered, is fading and ready to 
vanish away, and no biography ofc* him exists. J lis son and successor 
possesses his papers, and must have personal recollections of him, but 
wo have understood that at an earlier period of his life want of sym- 
pathy with his father’s greatest achievement indisposed him to give to 
the world liis father’s biography,* and probably ago lias now in- 
capacitated him for the task ; but regard to his father’s memory, and 
consideration for the public welfare, should induce him to allow some 
younger man to undertake the task and to furnish him with the ma- 
terials fdr it.”f 

When the article was written we had not at hand General 
Grey^s unfinished memoir, to which we referred as our authority, 
and therefore wholly relied on our memory, with the result of 
supplying a striking illustration of the truth of what is said in 

* From the Preface to General Grey’s unfinished life of his father, the la^,e 
Earl (Note to article). 

t Westminster Review, N.S., No. CXXIV., October 1S82, p. 431. 
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some lately published Reminiscences “ They who remember 
most confidently, or most exactly, are often the most wrong.* 
Since our article was published we have learned on the highest 
authority that we have unintentionally but entirely misrepre- 
sented the present Earl’s views of the great statute with which 
the name of Grey will ever be associated, and his reasons for 
withholding from publication any authentic biography of his 
father. There was no one who, while the struggle was going on, 
took a more eager interest in its issue than the present Earl, and 
he remains of the opinion that the Act of 1882 was a great and 
beneficial measure, though he, as well as the late Earl, thought in 
] 832 that there were grave faults in the measure — which were 
inevitable from the character of the opposition made to it. It is 
true that the present Earl, at the time the late General Grey 
published his memoir, was unwilling to undertake a fuller bio- 
graphy of their father, partly because he thought it should be 
written by some one who would write with an impartiality to 
which he could hardly hope to attain ; but the decisive objection 
was that justice could not be done to the late Earl, nor could the 
difficulties ho had to contend withf be explained without making 
disclosures of which he certainly would not have approved, and 
without giving pain to many persons then still alive, whose feelings 
it would have been wrong to wound. The course of events 
during the twenty years which have elapsed since the publication 
of the General’s memoir has weakened but not entirely removed 
that objection. It therefore only remains for us to express our 
sincere regret at having misrepresented Earl Grey, and, as far as 
practicable, to withdraw our erroneous statement. 

We are gratified to learn from the same authority, that our 
vindication of the late Earl from the misrepresentations of Mr. 
McCarthy as to his position and influence in his Cabinet are 
perfectly accurate. The late Earl kept completely the conduct of 
the struggle in his own hands, and so far from being merely the 
mouthpiece and instrument of others, he was the directing mind 
by which his Government was guided all through the ever 

memorable contest, and it was through his judgment and firm- 

ness tliat the final success was achieved. At the same time the late 
Earl was singularly ready to consider fairly the objections some- 
times made by his colleagues, and to treat them in the most 
conciliatory manner. 


* “T. Mo/.ley*s lleminiscences,” vol. i. p. 2. (See Article VII. in our 
present number.) 

f On this subject see “ Correspondence of William IV. and Earl Grey,” 
voL ii. p. l«*d. 
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THEOLOGY. 

T he oldest specimen, if we cxcei)t llio Book of Daniel, of Jewish 
Apocalyptic literature, is the Book of the pseudo Enoch, disco- 
vered by Bruoe in Abyssinia in 1773. The first translation into our 
own tongue was made by Laurence in 1821, from one of Bruce’s MSS. 
The standard (jcnnan translation by Dr. A. Dillmann appeared in 
1853. For a new Enjilish version we are indebted to the scholarship 
and industry of the Rev. George Schoddc, D.S.^ Prefixed to the 
translation is an introductory essay, which, with some questionable 
matter, contains tlie re(]uisite historical information and much valuable 
comment. As regards the date and character of this rcnnarkablc book 
critics are divided in opinion. Ewald thought it consisted of several 
parts, and assumed its present shape during the first lialf of the first 
century, n.c. Tlie earliest portion ho referred to the period of John 
Ilyrcivnus, b.c. 1 1 1. According to Dr. Scliodde, the Book consists of 
three principal parts : the groundwork, written before the deatli of Judas 
Maccabacus, b.c. 1 00 ; the Parables, composed, perhaps, between b.c. 
37 and b.c. i; and tlie Noacliic Fragments, a subsequent but pre- 
Christian addition. The Book of Enoch, possibly written in Hebrew 
or Aramaic, is quoted by Jude in the Epistle which bears his name, 
and was known to the Fathers, and, as wo believe, to the writer oi 
that Epistle, through the Greek version, some fragments of wliicJi liave 
been preserved by Georgius Syncellus. Volkinari and Philipj)i, how- 
ever, refuse to admit a Hebrew original, and maintain that the work 
was primarily wu’itten in Greek at least a century after the hirth ot 
Christ. Anyho'vv, the Book of Enoch is w^ll worth a critical study, 
having an intrinsic interest as a reflection of late Jewish thought, as 
an embodiment of traditional opinion and speculation, and as a repo- 
sitory of wild poetical fancy. It corroborates the patriotic interpreta- 
tion — no doubt the true one— of the loves of tlie Augcls for the 
beautiful daughters of men, and regards the birth of the Giants 
(Genesis- vi.) as the natural result of these celestial amours; it 
describes the more conspicuous phenomena of Nature, and introduces 
us to the Angel of Peace, the Spirits of Mist, of Frost, of Dew, of 
liain, and of the Sea, di.splaying, as Dr. Laurence says, “every secret 
of Creation, the splendours of Heaven and the terrors of Hell, the 
mansions of departed Souls and the myriads of the Celestial Hosts, 
the Seraphim, Cherubim, and Ophanim which surround the blazing 

- “The Book of Enoch, translated from the Ethiop^c, with Introduction and 
Notes.” By theBev. George H. Schodde,Ph.D., Professor in Capital University 
Columbus, Ohio. Loudon ; I'rubner & Co. 1882. 
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throne, and magnify the holy name of tlie great Lord of Spirits.” But 
the paramount interest depends on the date and character of the 
Messianic passages which are found in it. Dr. Schodde, G. Friirer, 
and Westcott, in o])position to Drummond, Hilgenfcld, and others, 
regard th(i wIhjIg Book as of Jewish origin. Dr. Westcott, indeed, 
discovers in it an important phase of Jewish opinion shortly before 
the coming of Christ. If the pre-Christian origin of tlie Book is 
allowed, we have surely a remarkable fact before us. Enoch ia 
acknowledgedly a liction — an apocryphal, uninspired Book — yet it 
contains anticipations of Christian doctrine more explicit than any of 
the Old Testament Books. Omitting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which Laurence imported into it, misled by an erroneous interpreta- 
tion (compare with Laurence lx. the corresponding passages in 
Dillmann or Schodde), we find in it the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of tlie IMessiah as Son of God, Son of Man, Son of Woman, and as 
Judge of liightcousness, sitting on a throne of glory ; the binding of 
the fallen Angels in chains in depths of lire, as in the Epistles, the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked, the eternal life of the righteous, 
the resurrection, the book of life, the new heaven, and the new earth. 
If all these evangelical representations arc really the “advanced views” 
of an uninspired Jew ('inbodied in an uncanonical and fictitious work, 
the fact must surely irillucncc our estimate of the theology of the early 
Christians and that of our canonical Scriptures. The enemies of 
orthodox opinion might be supposed to be favourable to the conclusions 
of the advocates of an early date for the Cliristo logical portions. We 
rather incline ourselves to the opinion of Hilgenfcld, in “ Dio Jildische 
Apocalyptik,” that tin? Book contains the interpolations of a Christian 
writer, the groundwork being tlic production of a Jew more than a 
century before Christ. 

In his essay on “The Authorship and Authenticity of Genesis, 
^Ir. Charles Bradlaugh does not, we think, refer to the Book of 
Enoch, though in his discussion of the legendary narrative in Gon. vi. 
1—4, he might very appropriately have done so. Limiting liis 
examination of Genesis to the early chapters, because, arguing with 
Sir William Jones that “either the first eleven chapters are true or 
the whole fabric of our natural religion is false,” Mr. Bradlaugh lias 
necessarily produced an aggressive and inartistic work, but certainly 
one which exhibits considerable reading, a creditable amount of 
knowledge, some acquaintance with Hebrew, and a correct negative 
appreciation of the so-callcd Mosaic records. Criticizing with pun- 
gent sagacity the old traditions embodied in his text, Mr. Bradlaugh 
follows, often happily enough, but not always witli the requisite dis- 
crimination, such authorities as Tuch, Knobel, Van Bohlen, Colenso, 
Lenormant, and Goldzihcr. In conducting his case, he omits no 
opportunity of embarrassing his opponents by exposing the inconsis- 
tencies, puerilities, and extravagances of the more ortliodox among 

a ** Cenesis : its Authorship and Authenticity.” By Charles Bradlaugh. Third 
Edition. (International Library of Science and Freethought, IV.) London : 
Freeihought T'-bli^ng Company. 1S82. 
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them, and contrasting them with tho verdict of tlie more learned and 
liberal men of their own creed. The Mosaic authorship of Genesis is 
now abundantly disproved ; and Mr. Br/idlaugh is one among the 
many to whom may be applied the words of Drydeii^s Ode : — 

** And thrice he routed all his foes, 

And thrice he slew the slain.*' 

Ilis intellectual power — of which we happen to know that the late 
Mr. Grote thought highly — appears in the third edition of the work 
before us, almost unavoidably in a repellent form, ft is, indeed, a 
necessity of the position of tho Free- thought party, in whose interest 
Mr. Bradlaugh writes, that its champions should bo distinguished 
rather by a polemical antipathy to obsolete dogmas or disproved 
assertions, than by a reasonable sympathy witli old I’orms of faith, 
with the traditions, often very beautiful, of an ever-leaniing, over- 
unlearning humanity. liefined scholarslup or profound erudition 
must not bo looked for in this treatise. In accepting the interpreta- 
tion proi)().sed by Louis do Diou, who is followed by Kichhoni and 
lioseniniiller, of the Hebrew word translated “ helj)meet for him,** 
we cannot go with the author. Knobel, Tuch, Van Bohlen, Maurer, 
and the Septuagint, all support the received translation, and wg might 
adduce other authorities in support of this rendering. That de Dieif s 
fie.VHfd interpretation is really borne out by the language of Gesenius 
wc tiike leave to deny. Not only does he cbaractorize as pai^um elegam 
the explanation given by Louis de Dieu, but he couples it with that 
of Ilgenius, which he rejects : “ Neque minus ab Hebraonim usu 
alienum” {seo Thesaurus,” under the word Two other 

errors may be noticed here. Spinoza was not born in 1631, but in 
1032 ; and Isaac de Feyrere did not follow Spinoza, but Avas followed 
by him— at least the “ Systema Theolo<?icum” of the former Avas 
published in 1055, and the “ Tractatus Thcologico-politicus** of the 
latter in 1670. 

Mr. J. Savage, in his “ Beliefs about Man,”* is as incredulous as 
Mr. Bradlaugli in respect of the traditional story in Genesis, though 
his faith in the doctrines of natural theology remains unshaken. A 
reconciliation between Religion and Science may, he thinks, bo 
effected. The DarAvinian theory, the “ everlasting truths” taught by 
Jesus, the existence of God, and the hope of immortality, arc elements 
in this reconciliation of Opposites. In our ignorance of the origin of 
consciousness, Mr. Savage finds a field of magnificent expectation, in- 
finite possibility. Our author advocates the doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity, and his chapter. Is Man Free ? is as good as any in the 
book. Far from sharing in the fashionable Pessimism, he announces 
that we have before us a practically infinite time to turn our dreams 
into realities, relying on the opinion of Helmholtz and the scientific 
men, that the sun may ‘‘continue its present relations to the earth 
ibr at least some millions of years,” Mr. Savage’s eloquence is a 
little extravagant, and we cannot ’see our way to some of his con- 

* ** Beliefs a>bout Man.*’ By Mr. J. Savage. London : Trubner & Co. 1882. 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV.]-Nbav Sebies, Vol. LXIII. No. 1. 0 
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elusions, but his “ Discourses,” on the whole, are sensible enough. 
“ Index Expurgatoriwm” is, we trust, a misprint. 

Mr. William M. Metcalfe, in his “ Ueasonableness of Christianity,”* 
shows that he is animated by a similar spirit of Reconciliation, but 
he is, as we judge, essentially orthodox. With him the Jlible is a 
divine revelation, but with him Science is also a revelation. Theo- 
logy, in his view, is progressive, and for its progressive character 
it depends on criticism, philosophy, and science. The fundamental 
truths of Christianity are not arbitrary dogmas, but transcripts of 
reality. The Bible, which embodies these truths, will not, he 
prophesi(*s, suffer from too much knowledge. Wo need not say that 
we regard IMr. Metcalfe’s position as untenable, and we have some 
doubt as to the extent or solidity of his own knowledge. 

Preaching at St. James’s, Marylebone, at the close* of the Egyptian 
War, a liberal divine is reported to have said, “ The Romans be- 
lieved in Castor and Pollux, and Joshua believed in a tribal God 
Jehovah, who stopped the sun, fought for the Jew, and occasionally 
put him through some very doubtful transactions.” The anonymous 
author of lieligion in the Light of Phihsoph/f attenuates Mr. Ilawcis’a 
“ tribal God Jehovah” into a personified storm-cloud. Occupying a 
very different point of view from that of the orthodox though liberal 
theologian, he asserts that all science is virtually a supersession 
of Religion, while he regards Religion as a fancy or pretence of poets. 
In the seven discourses in which the writer unfolds this fundamental 
idea that all religions are one and the same religion, one and the 
same poetry, there is a certain modicum of sound sense and 
attractive comment; but we cannot accept his primary principle that 
mythology .is wholly the invention of poets. We submit that the 
general human mind is mytliopocic, that the parent mythical fancies 
and suggestions were the spontaneous product of the impressible 
popular heart, subsequently developed and embellished by primitive 
story-tellers and poets. We have far less confidence than our author 
in the accuracy of the interpretation of the old myths by accredited 
hierophants of our time. In jSL Dupuis we have no confidence at all. 
According to this most credulous of sccj>tics Jesus Christ had no real 
existence. Religion is, he says, Astronomy. Jesus a solar God; his 
mother a zodiacal sign ; the twelve apostles the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. To this astronomical dream Christian and I’agan 
testimony aio alike opposed. Both unite in shovring that the 
Christian community was in existence before the middle of the first 
century of ouv era. Tlie genuine letters of S. Paul and the Apocalypse 

testily to the historic existence of the Twelve, especially of James, 

Peter, and John ; to the reception of a transmitted creed (1 Cor. xv. 3), 
and to the reality of a widely-distributed Christian Church. Is there 
any trace of this astronomical mysticism in the theology of Paul, who 
had yet a deffnile and even developed Christianity to teach to the 

*** The Reasonableness of Christianity.” By William M. Metcalfe. Alexander 
Ghtidner, Paisley. London : 12, Paternoster Row. 1882. 

^ Migio]i L 'the Light of Philosophy.” London : Williams & Norgate. 1882. 
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Gentile world ? But, as Dr. Fischer wrote in the first volume of the 
Theologische Jahrbucher^ an author who refers the origin of religious 
Avorship to sacerdotal illusion and deception pronounces his own 
condemnation. A Avriter who sees no distinctive differences in 
natural ’'eligion and Christianity, Judaism, the creeds of Rome, 
Greece, China, Egypt, or India, but confounds them all in one 
monotonous and unprogressivo Sabaism, shoAvs that he is radically 
deficient in philosophical and critical apprehension. The obsolete 
character of such speculations as those of Dupuis is the sole refuta- 
tion that is needed of his astronomical hypothesis. 

The astronomical teaching of Hermes, says his patient and learned 
translator, is merely incidental to the rest. A theologian and a philo- 
sopher, he taught that the earth was iinmoA’^ablc, the constellations, espe- 
cially the zodiac, fixed in a solid firmament, the Avhole cosmical system 
moving round the earth in an organized harmony of one external, of 
seven inner circles. As a theologian he av rites on the Being of God 
as an unconditional and self-existent essence, as Creator, as the sum of 
the Good, the Beautiful, the Holy, and the True, as immaterial infinite, 
invisible, above all as Trinity. Man, the image of God, has a divdno 
nature, and this nature is threefold, reason, desire, and spirit. To the 
good and pure God reveals himself by imparting to them a share of 
his mind or reason, and Avhen they leaA’^e the body they become this 
mind. According to Hermes there is no void in Nature, and no 
destruction. All that is, in perishing, is resolved into some other* 
form. Matter is eternal, and body is immortal. Many of these 
speculations are curious and fanciful, but we advise our readers 
to learn more of them from Mr. Chambers' translation, somewhat too 
literal for our taste, and from liis interesting and instructive preface. 
Our Mercurius or Hermes Trismegistus® must not be identified Avitli 
the Egyptian sage or succession of sages, Avith Thoth, the reputed 
author of the “ Ritual of the Dead,” and the impersonation of 
the religion, art, learning, and sacerdotal discipline of the Egyptian 
priesthood. He is often, however, confounded with this original 
Hermes by the Fathers, Avho <juote him repeatedly. The epithet 
Trisniegistus appears first in the second century of the Christian 
era. From his threefold learning and rank of philosopher, priest, and 
king, says Mr. Chambers, he obtained this imposing appellation of 
Thrice Greatest, and that of Hermes or Mercurius as “ messenger and 
authoritative interj)reter of divine things.” Our Hermes was no such 
mysterious being, but a Greek Avriter, living at Alexandria at the end 
of the first and beginning of the second century. Mr. Chambers con- 
jectures that he took the name of Hermes in order to give greater 

weight to his teaching. He is a Platonist not unacquainted with 
the Septuagint. Cyril of Alexandria found in his writings the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation. He is first quoted by 

® “ The Theological and Philosophical Works of Trismegistus, Christian Neo- 
Platonist.*’ Translated from the originakGreek, with Preface, Notes, and Indices. 
By John David Chambers, M.A., F.S.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, &o. Edin- 
burgh : T. & T. Clark. 1882. 
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Justin Martyr. The genuine works of Hermes, translated by Mr. 
Chambers, are comprised in his valuable little volume. They con- 
sist of the Poemandres, or the Shepherd-man, the representative 
of the Supreme Mind, a Platonic dialogue in fourteen books, with 
such portions of the Books of Hermes and his son as arr cxUint in 
Stobceusj and some other fragments preserved in the Physics of 
that writer, and in the works of Cyril. 

In the correspondence which took place in August last between Dr. 
B. H. Kennedy and tlie Kcv. F. C. Cook,’^ the suggestion that the 
former ascribed to Jerome a characteristic violence was mot by the 
counter-suggestion that if this was Jerome’s failure “ you, not I, seem to 
say ” so. That this is Canon Cook’s oavii opinion is evident from p. 1 nil 
of the book in which the suggestion was made, where he calls Jerome 
“ an impetuous and unfair controversialist.” Dr. Cook does not con- 
fine his emphatic characterization to patristic delinquents, but charges 
even Dr. Ilort, great critic as ho allows him to be, with “ remarkable 
subtlety.” In “The Kevised Version of the First Three Gospels,” the 
Canon arraigns Messrs. Wcstcott and Ilort, ^Sunday and Farrar, and in a 
minor degree even Tregelles and Alford, as innovators. He complains 
that there are (500 innovations in Mark, 800 in Luke and in the entire 
revised Greek Text of the New Testament, 5,788 changes. One of these 
changes occurs in Luke xxiii. 45, where, as ho very reasonably says, the 
substituted Greek words are somewhat oddly translated, the sun's Uykt 
* failing^ whereas they properly mean that the sun was suffering an 
eclipse. That the most highly educated of the evangelists should be 
charged with countenancing a physicsd impossibility — an eclipse of the 
sun at full moon — excites the Canon’s indignation. But is this the only 
transaction in the Bible that involves a physical impossibility ? If the 
“tribal God Jehovah” stopped the sun, why should he not have caused 
the full moon to eclipse the sun. We have read that if the moon’s motion 
were performed in the plane of the ecliptic instead of at an inclination 
of 5® to its plane, every full moon could put out the sun, and could 
not omnipotence have achieved this “ physical impossibility ?” 
Another of the omissions which Canon Cook condemns is that of the 
Ascension Clause, Luke xxiv. 51, an omission which, in addition to its 
critical defen sibility, has the recommendation of removing the 
contradiction between the statement in the gospel that Jesus 
was carried up into heaven on the day of the resurrection, and that 
in the Acts^ which postpones that event till the fortieth day after the 
resurrection. The omission of the questionable conclusion of St. 
Mark’s Gospel is also regarded as a deplorable offence. Though it 
was known to IreniEUS, and many ancient MSS. have it, yet it is not 
found in the two oldest MSS., the Vatican and the Codex Sinaiticus, 
'while one MS., L., stops at the 8th verse and gives another ending. 
Internal evidence, moreover, is opposed to its genuineness as the work 
of the evangelist. It has, as Dean Alford computes, seventeen words 

7 <*The Revised Version of the First Three Gospels,” &C. ByF. C. Cook, M.A., 

Canen of Exeter, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queeo, Loudon : John Murray. 
1882. 
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and expressions whicli are never elsewhere found in Mark. It reads, 
moreover, like an excerpt from John, Luke, Matthew, and the Acts. 
We cannot think that in these cases, which wo take as exemplary in- 
stances, any more than in that of Rom. ix. 5, which the Canon treats as 
“one of the most pernicious and indefensible innovations of rationalistic 
criticism,’* the revisers are to blame. We are far, however, from saying 
that the Revisers’ Greek Text or that of Messrs. Westcott and Hort 
is infallible. We despair of ever really restoring the Original Text, or 
of making such an approach to it as will satisfy every critical 
inquirer. While in Canon Cook’s volume we find much with which 
we are unable to agree, wo find also observations to which weight may 
be reasonably attached, and we accordingly invite attention to his 
hostile examination of the Revised Version. 

“ The Hebrew Psalter is an attempt to render the Psalms of David 
into Rnglish verse. The translator shows a sufficient knowledge of 
TIchrevv for his purpose, and in some, though not in all instances, sub- 
stitutes accurate for the erroneous renderings of the received versions. 
Considering tlie difficulty of the task, Mr. Seymour is to bo congratu- 
lated on the degree of success which he has: attained. Only we must 
remind him that it is not the Antique Muse, with severe simplicity and 
majesty that sings for us in his translation, but the Modern Muse, with 
the modern graces and mannerisms of the popular poets of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Notwithstanding Professor Jowett’s discouragement of ingenious 
efforts to explain the mysteries of the most mysterioixs of books, the 
Revelation of St. John, enterprising theologians continue their herme- 
neutic labours. In our notice of Mr. lluutingford’s work on the 
Apocalypse (April, 1882), through some inadvertency wo unfortu- 
nately made liiin identify the Pope with the Beast with ton horns, 
whereas he really identifies liini witJi the Beast with two horns. Mr. 
Lincoln, in Jiis “ Lectiiros on the Revelation identifies him with 
ecclesiastical power. The Nicolaitaiis he discovers in the “ Clerisy 
Babylon is Rome; Jezebel the Romish Church; the Beast with ten 
horns is the Roman Emperor, with his ten confederate kings, the 
ultimate Spawn of Democracy ; the two witnesses are Moses and Elias, 
or Moses and Enoch, who are to reappear on earth ; while the Greek 
letters indicating the number of the Beast, are the most twisted 
in the alphabet, and — in short the very devil is in them I — and one in 
particular, the most crooked of all, resembles a serpent in its contor- 
tions, and apparently stands for Satan ! Now, “ here is [not] wisdom.” 
(Rev. xiii. 18.) A little study of the arguments of Baur, Lucke, 
Zeller, and other theological experts might save some of our clergy 
from exerting their ingenuity in abortive attempts to identify the 
Roman Catholic Church with the mystical Babylon, and in wasting 


* “The Hebrew Psalter, or Book of Psalms," i^c. A New Metiical Translation. 
By William Digby Seymour, Q.C., LL.D., Recorder of Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
London : Longman, Green & Co. 1882. 

® “Lectures on the Book of the Revelation.” By W. Lincoln. London: 
James E. Hawkins. 1875 . 
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their time over crooked S and its serpentine auxiliaries. As long ago 
as 1858, in an article on the writings of Francis Newman, we advocated 
the interpretation which in the vision of the Apocalypse sees a reflec- 
tion of the wild belief of the early Christians in the return of Nero as 
Antichrist. As the popular divine, Canon Farrar, has convinced 
himself that this is the true interpretation, and has adopted it in his 
recently published work, future commentators on this oracular book 
may see their way to accept, what is, we believe, the only true solu- 
tion of its enigmas. 

Ill the Rev. A. Lendrum’s pamphlet on “The Judicial Committee” 
there is much with which we most cordially disagree.'® In his 
championship of the irecdom of thought, so far as he can be held to 
champion it by his demand for the freedom of his Church, we find it 
easier to follow him. We have assuredly no admiration of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, and there “ must be something in the world 
amiss,” if for an attitude or a vestment an offender be punishable, 
while heretical teaching escapes unscathed. But has not the Church 
in allying itself with the State virtually sold its birthright lor a mess 
of portage ? To us it seems that the State will “ try conclusions ” with 
the Church when it suits the State to do so, and the Church is hardly 
entitled to complain that it cannot at once cat its cake and have its cake. 

In “ Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism,”" Oxoniensis directs 
his polemic against Cardinal Newman and Dr. Littledale, the repre- 
sentatives of the two extreme systems, while he poses as the exemplary 
Middle. We hav<j no doubt that a good case can be made out against 
Romanism and Anglicanism. An ecpially good case, however, can be 
made out against Protestantism. The weakness of Protestantism is 
illustrated by the confusion worse confounded of the ever-multiplying 
sects, and the assumption of the general truth of the New Testament 
is a very sandy foundation to build upon. 

The clever discourses of Mr. Moncuro D. Conway,'" the stout- 
hearted heresiarch of South Place, affords ample evidence of the 
tendency of private judgment to break the bounds of Protestant 
respectability. Protestantism can only secure the regulation ortho- 
doxy by substituting the authority of a sect as the interpreter of 
Scripture for that of the Church. Protestantism should take for its 
motto the saying of Mr. Edward Maitland’s real or imaginary Re- 
publican, “This is a free country, and the majority won’t allow it.” 

In his “ Essays on some Aspects of Human Nature,’"* Mr. Kerr 
analyzes the good and evil elements in the modified form of caste 
which he discovers in English society, and considers the advantages 

^ **Tho Judicial Committee, the Misgovernment of tbo Church, and the 
Remedy.” By the Rev. A. Lendrum, M.A., Rector of Blatherwycke. London : 
Pickering & Co. 1882. ^ 

“Romanism, rrotestantisni, Anghcauisra,’* &c. By Oxoniensis. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench &'Co. 1882. 

12 Lessons for the Day.” By Moucure D. Conway. Delivered before the 
South Pla<.e Religious Society. Ijondon ; E. W. Alien. ” 
iJ ** Essays on some Aspects of Human Nature.” By James Kerr, M.A., &c. 
Second Edition, : enlarged. London : Longman, Green it Co. 1882. 
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and disadvantages of Sectism, which he distinguishes from Secta- 
rianism. While advocating charity, toleration, and unity among 
Cliristians, the author is of opinion that the present tendency of 
churches is rather to fly away itom one another than to seek re- 
union, The good and evil in human life, in general, as well as in 
society, secular and ecclesiastical, and the characteristic traits and 
quiilitics of genius, furnish our author with additional themes for 
the subject of his book. 

The handsome and beautifully-printed Parallel New Testament, 
Greek and English, deserves our warm recommendation.” In it the 
two English versions of 1611 and 1881 arc arranged in parallel 
columns on the left-hand page, with the marginal notes of tho 
Authorised Version ; vvliilo the right-liand page contains the Greek 
text, with the readings adojJtcd by the Kevisers, as it appeared in the 
Greek Testament edited for the Delegates ol‘ the Clarendon Press, by 
Archdeacon Palmer, in 1881. The J^earl tyi>c edition of the 
Parallel New Testament, in neat cloth binding, or in a more goodly 
garb, contains the two English versions, but without the Greek text. 
Convenience of reference and clearness of type entitle it to permanent 
popularity 


PHILOSOPHY. 

T he simultaneous revival, within no distant period, in dilfercnt 
points of the intellectual woidd of a profound interest in tho 
.speculations of Spinoza is a noticeable iact. The translations of Dr. 
Willis b«jre witness, some years ago, to liis ardent admiration ibr the 
philosopher. Of late tlio attention of students has been attracted to 
Mr. Frederick Pollock’s comprehensive and masterly work,” and 
almost at the same luonient in whicli we 02)en Dr. James ^lartineau’s 
welcome volume, or turn over the pages of a selection of translated 
essays edited by Professor Knight, we are apprised of Dr. Gaird’s 
forthcoming book, and Mr. Hale White’s promised version of the 
‘‘ Ethics.” With two only of these works are w(i at present concerned, 
the volume edited by Professor Knight, ‘ and ” A Study of Spinoza,” by 
Dr. James Martineau.'^ Of the last work wc can speak in terms of all 
but unqualified praise. It is divided into two parts — the Life and 
the Pliilosophy. The “ Life,” in four chapters, is carefully and 
exhaustively treated, and ade<juately appreciates tho noble qualities of 
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its hero. It may bo that there is a little slip here and there, as in the 
statement about the composition of the Ethics in Dutch, but we have 
in Dr. Martineau’s narrative a faithful and excellent portrait of the 
Solitary Thinker. A similar remark applies to the second part of 
this study — the Philosophy. The metaphysical system and ethical 
doctrine of Spinoza ai'e here duly set Ibrth. Ample justice is done 
him, as the founder of a biblical criticism, in the chapter which deals 
8pc3cifically with the subject, and the Political Doctrine, if less 
satisfactorily treated, is a very fair reflection of the teachinf^ of 
Spinoza. Spinoza’s philosophy and character are well described by 
Kuno Fischer in the essay translated by Miss Frida Schmidt in 
Professor Knight’s volume, as an unexampled and unique phenomenon. 
If, in a new era, reason and not authority was to arbitrate, it was 
requisite tliat some criterion of truth should be discovered, ^com- 
parable to that which is supplied by mathematical nccossily. So 
thinking, Spinoza, in his explanation of the universe, adopted the 
mathematical method. Ilis theology, his moral philosophy take a 
geometrical form. The physical world, the intellectual life of 
humanity are formed into squares, parallelograms or triangles, and 
the Cosmos is drilled and regimented into propositions. In Spinoza’s 
view there was no radical dualism, as in the traditional notion of 
Maker and Spirit. For him there was but one Substance or Essence, 
one ultimate Keality, as the base of the universe, throwing oft', to use 
Dr. Marti neau’s language, “ its phenomena in the concurrent but 
independent order of two functions, thought-producing and thing- 
producing energy into conscious unity in the human Ego. To this 
ultimate Keality, sometimes called Substance, sometimes Mature, 
sometimes God, are assigned infinite attributes unknown to us, 
and two attributes known to us, Thought and Plxtension ; and 
thus we get a metaphysical monism wdth a logical dualism. Besides 
attributes constituting the Essence of Substance, Spinoza recognized 
ModeSy the affections of Substance, including “ all finite properties and 
effects, considered as determined out of an infinite ground,” all ideas 
being modes of Thinking, concepts, volitions, emotions ; all 
physical phenomena, figures, weights, motion, of Extension.” As 
Spinoza, according to Dr. Martineau, designates the First Principle 
Substance and God, “ to emphasize its absolute unity of ground, while 
Nature and Caum sui denote what issues thence,” so he “resolves Nature 
into duplicate form by appended epithets, marking respectively the 
causative essence and the modal expression of one and the same 
infinite existence.” Natura riaturcUa denotes all that follows from the 
necessity of the Divine Nature, or any one of the attributes of God. 
Not only intellect but all humane attributes belong exclusively to 
Natura naturata, and cannot be predicated of God as Natura iiaturans. 
To Natura naturaus, Sub^tJince or God, belongs, in Spinoza's view, 
CogitatiOy the Thinking attribute, but the Thinking attribute, be it 
noted, does not mean Mind, The conception, no doubt, is borrowed 
from human experience, and in man Cogitatio or Thought is 
equivalent to self-conscious intelligence. But, continues Dr. Mar- 
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tineau, to qualify the conception to do duty as a cosmical principle he 
has to divest it of all ideal character which is not present in every- 
thing, in water and slate as well as in men. With Spinoza this 
conception (Thought) has no ideas. But what is Thought without 
ideas ? It is no more than a self-reilectioii of the thinkable, an ideal 
principle in Nature, the dormant base of an intelligence to be. 

In this sense and no other it ii predicated of God as infinite. Such is 

Dr. Martineau’s very reasonable conclusion, and this conclusion 
naturally gives rise to the question ; Is the system of fipinoza theistic ? 
Is the Deus of Spinoza what plain Englishmen understand by 

God ? Dr. Martineau fully says of the JJeus of Spinoza that he 
is as much Matter as Mind, but that in point of fact he 

is neither Matter nor Mind, but the Prius or inner possibility 
of both. In plain English that daring speculator believed in 
no personal God, no intelligent, conscious, Supreme Be.ing, but in a 
merely rudimentary somewhat, the raw material, as it were, out of 
which Mind in man and analogous organisms is fashioned. As to the 
great kindred doctrine;, the Immortality of the Soul, wo arc expressly 
warned by Spinoza, writes Dr, Martineau, against reading the notion 
of personal immortality into his claim of eternity for necessary ideas. 
‘‘ Their necessary character belongs to them simply as part of the 
Eternal Thinking attribute of Nature. The FaIlxch^ says Dr. Land, 
issue in the mystical identification of self with the Deity, and though 
a necessary feature of such a position, Immortality is not a continu- 
ance in time, but an existence outside of time in which the individual 
existence loses its preponderating significance. In the Ethics the; word 
immortal disappears in favour of the word eternal, which we are ex- 
pressly told has not the same moaning. Truth, identical in all 
understandings,” survives all change of its personal organs. It is the 
cosmical thinking attribute, not the individual soul that is really im- 
perishable. Tlie monism or unity of Spinoza is, says Dr. Martineau, 
“a detached prefix suspended over his dualistic deduction.” His 
cogitatio docs not mean mind, but mind-stuff or mind-force. The 
phrase causd sui is a misleading substitute for the self-existent. In 
spite of all his iiicohercncies and inadequacies, hoAvover, Spinoza re- 
mains the king of purely metaphysical thinkers. His monism is a 
kind of adumbration of a later and more scientific monism ; his 
psychology has a modern character which reminds Dr. Laud of the 
doctrines of Bain and W undt ; his ethics presents us with a masterly 
if imperfect analysis of human character ; his conception of duty is 
essentially noble; his critical examination of the Bible, however 
immature, worthily initiated the riper investigations of the German 
theological school. His doctrine, says Kuno Fischer, shares with 
religion these two essential tendencies — deliverance from selfishness, de- 
votion to the Eternal. The Universe was his one and everlasting love. 

“ When Fichte,” says Mr. Courtney, “ in his thoughtful and 
scholarly volume, deduced the whole Universe from the Ego, the 
ladies wanted to know what Madame Fichte thought of sucli masculine 
arrogance and he goes on to say that “ when Hegel talks of the 
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evolutiou or the ideas, as if tl)at explained all thought, and all nature 
and all liistory, the usual criticism is a curious mixture of im- 
patience and pity.”® It is difficult to discover Mr. Courtney’s theo- 
logical or philosophical credo^ but the concluding paragraph of the 
carefully- writ ten Paper on Parmenides perhaps justifies the inference 
that with Hegel he regards thought, reason, intelligence as*the ulti- 
mate reality of things. Our author, however, is no Hegelian, and he 
sees the difficulties inherent in absolute idealism clearly enough. As 
little is he an humble disciple of Berkeley, whose characteristic merit 
is, he thinks, the refutation of materialism as a philosophical system, 
but whose particular form of idealism he considers a failure, pointing 
out its insecurity in what he says of the soul as unextended spirit, or 
in his pretended proof of the existence of God, in Berkeley’s system 
a veritable devs ex machind^ brought in as a presupposition of faith 
to cut the knot. As little is he satisfied with the philosophy of Kant, 
for while accepting in the main Kant’s explanation of experience as 
against the empirical school, including Spencer and Lewes, he rejects 
liis skeleton Categories, his absurd Schematism, and with a qualifying 
“ at least,” the whole of the Critique of the Practical Reason.” With 
the late Mr. Mill ho is only in partial accord in the essay on the word 
Cause, preferring Kant’s sympathetic principle of Causfdity, as we 
understand, to the doctrine of Mill or that of his English critics in 
general. Perhaps the two essays which will attract most readers in 
Mr. Courtney’s interesting volume, arc The New Psychology ” and 
The Now Ethics.” The New Psychology, e(|ually with the older 
cognate Psychology, is definable as a philosophy of experience, but fuj* 
sensationalism and individualism substitutes the experimental philo- 
sophy of men like Lewes and Spencer. Lewes undoubtedly believed 
thought to be an ultimate development of matter, and the mental 
forms or mental capacities are regarded by the leaders of the school as 
the product of evolution, d priori to the individual but d posteriori to the 
race. Mr. Courtney is of opinion that in the great Psychological con- 
flict the ultimate victory will rest with the side that lays its stress on 
Science and Experience, and seems, in respect to the adoption of new 
educational methods, to have no misgivings, but questions, whether, if 
the psychological assumptions of the materialists bo realized, Ethics 
can survive at all. We cannot say that wc share his apprehensions, 
though we have no other answer to make than that which is suggested 
by the moral theories of Bain, Mill, and Grote, Of the nine essays 
included in Mr. Courtney’s most readable volume there is not one 
that has not its own distinctive merit. Though there is little which is 
definite and as little which is dogmatic in his views, Mr. Courtney 
intimates his own preferences. In style he is always perspicuous, 
in statement always calm, cautious, and yet sympatlietic. The 
essays are modestly offered as “ slight contributions to the subject,” 

and are acknowledged to be critical rather than constructive. 
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To Mr. Courtney’s opinion that between a theory which is, at tho 
base, that of Sensationalism, and such larger notions as are conveyed 
by the terms Universal or Absolute Spirit, there can be no common 
standing-ground, Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, the impugner of Mr. 
Spencer’s ‘‘Unification of Knowledge,’'* Avould very willingly sub- 
scribe. lie would also assent to his view that “ the matter is not 
much improved by the device of Herbert Spencer, who, in his desire 
to reconcile Science and Faith, consigns all ultimate ideas — including 
God — to the otuim cum dignitate of the Unknowable.” Mr. Guthrie, 
we presume, is quite as desirous as Mr. Spencer to reconcile Faith 
with Science, but declines to regard the process by which the re- 
conciliation is supposed to be effected as a scientific ]>rocesa. Not 
only docs he not accept Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge, but 
he docs not believe that knowledge ever will be unified. Viewed as 
an attempt to show tho d jiriori reasonableness of hlvolution by 
gradual development, Mr. Spencer’s exposition may, he admits, be 
held to liave accomplished its purpose, but he refuses to allow that it 
is “ a framework of thought commensurate with all the sequences of 
the Universe.” Of the daring magnificence of Mr. Spencer’s concep- 
tion of a cosmical philosophy, of tho value of his physiological 
investigation, and what Mr. Guthrie calls “ the abounding wealth of 
suggestion” displayed throughout his admirabh; work, there can 
hardly be two opinions. “ The profound and vigorous Avritinga of 
Mr. Spencer,” says Professor Huxley, in “Science and Culture,” 
“ embody the s))irit of Descartes in tho knowledge of our day, and 
may be regarded as the ‘ Priiicipesde la Pliilosophie’ of the nineteenth 
century.” Yet as Descartes’ system was found wanting, so possibly 
may Mr. Spencer’s system bo adjudged deficient. In some instances 
Mr. Malcolm Gutlirie’s strictures appear to us not without justifica- 
tion. An initial objection relates to what is presumably the corner- 
stone of the system. If, as Mr. S])encer believes, “ human faculties 
are strictly limited to what is relative and partial,” Ave are not war- 
ranted in affirming the existence of an Unknowable Absolute. If, as 
Mr. Spencer holds, the Absolute is outside of all possible ^J’hought, it 
surely cannot be brouglit, without some violation of scientific con- 
sistency, Avithin the category of human knowledge. Tlie unification 
of knowledge, as Mr. Guthrie rightly contends, has to bo effected 
within the limits of the Knowablc. The UnknoAvable of Mr, Spencer, 
it is true, manifests itself through its action on us ; but then, argues 
IVIr. Guthrie, as it can only be known in its manifestations, our real 
knowledge is neither augmented nor diminished by the recognition 
of an Unknowable Power of which they are but manifestations. 
Science recognizes no Inscrutable, but only Scrutable Powers. It 
is against, not the theory of knowledge, but the unification of know- 
ledge, which Mr. Guthrie supposes to be for ever impossible, that 
his anti-Spencer ian polemic is directed. Though writing professedly 

* “On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge.” By Malcolm Guthrie, 
Author of “On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Involution.” London: Trubner & Co. 
1882. 
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in the interest of science, Mr. Guthrie, in the concluding part of his 
volume, betrays hia theological predilections. His recognition of 
Design, and therefore of a Designer, is conclusive as to this point. 
Partially successful in his detection of faults in previous systems, 
when he attempts reconstruction himself he fails like other men. 
His theological supplement, his demonstration of the existence of an 
external world (which we by no means deny), his hypothesis of fed- 
ings and consciousness as external factors, are not sfitisfactory contri- 
butions to a philosophical reconstruction. 

The theological bias is conspicuous also in the author of “ The 
Alternative,”* although he concedes that the Concurrence of Aptitudes 
displayed in the Cosmos does not presuppose Design. Affirming a 
dynamic bearing of consciousness on human behaviour, he maintains 
that all indeliberate intentions and acts are effects of cerebration — 
that IS, of an unconscious force. The behaviour resulting from cere- 
bration he terms impersonal ; wo are its victims as well as its dupes. 
By adopting an ideal of human character opposed to this compulsory 
type ; by leading a life of self-denying wisdom identical with the 
Christian spirit, we cease to be the fools of Nature and become personal 
agents, making the conscious mind the master of our life. It is in 
our option which of the two courses we will adopt. Either alternative 
is presented to us. Hence the title of the work. While regarding 
many of the author’s observations as acute, and sometimes accepting 
his conclusions, we are in general unable to assent to his teaching. 
His views on Free Will, on Life as a Quality or Power, on the Soul or 
Ego, on the Origin of Axioms, are widely different from our own. 
On particular points he opposes Kant, Spencer, Lewes, Mill, and, 
without any formal recognition of Sir William Hamilton, appears to 
us to have come under his influence. A robust and somewdiat eccen- 
tric independence, however, characterizes his speculations, and the 
language in which they are clothed has a corresponding peculiarity. 
The sense is perhaps not unfrequently embarrassed by the impedimenta 
of an uncouth phraseology. 

The prodigious learning, the synthetic genius, the weighty eloquence 
and philosophic fire of tSir William Hamilton have long since been 
recognized in our pages. In the Senes^ edited by Professor Knight, a 
brief biographical sketch by Professor Vcitch introduces to us the 
“pure scholar and thinker”" in his personal relations, and gives us 
some account of his writings. Following this initial chapter are 
eleven more, explaining Sir William’s system of philosophy, under the 
various heads of Authority and Veracity of Consciousness, Perception, 
Phosnomenal Psychology, Relativity, the Conditioned and Uncondi- 
tioned, and Ontology. While accepting apparently the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Hamilton’s philosophy, Professor Veitch indicates occasional 

^ “The Alternativo: A Study on Psychology.” London: Macmillan & Co. 

1882. 

* “HamdtoD.” By John Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in 
the tTniversity of Glasgow. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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dissent or dissatisfaction on collateral points. The volume may he 
regarded as at once an exposition and a defence of the Hamiltonian 
jjhilosophy — a system which will attract many minds, but with which 
we are quite unable to sympathize. In his zeal for the fair fame of Sir 
William Hamilton, Professor Veitch has assailed the philosophical repu- 
tation of anothef eminent contemporary thinker, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. That Mr. Mill may sometimes have missed Hamilton’s moaning 
is possible, but that he was capable of the systematic coni'usion, mis- 
conerption, and inisropresentation of which the Professor complains is 
to us incredible. Dr. Alexander Bain, on “ John Stuart Mill : a 
Criticism,’* tells us that Mill’s chief occupation for two years w.as tlie 
preparation of his book on Hamilton ; that “ he read all Hamilton’s 
writings three times over, and all the books that he thought in any way 
related to the subjects treated of;” and, in Bain’s opinion, in answering 
the attacks made on his criticism of Hamilton’s doctrines on the Rela- 
tivity of Knowledge and Philosophy of tlie Conditioned, Mill “ showed 
to considerable advantage.” Elsewhere Bain is found agreeing with 
Mill that in Hamilton’s fundamental positions there is an insur- 
mountable contradiction, and asserting that Hamilton’s facts of 
consciousness are not as he all(‘ge3 ultimate and simple but complex 
and derived. In the article on Mill’s work contributed to this Review 
by Mr. George Grotc (Jan. 1866) that accurate and vigorous thinker, 
while expressing occasional dissent from Mr. Mill’s views, admits tlie 
numerous contradictions in Sir William Hamilton’s philosophical 
character, the rashness of his censures on Brown, the overthrow of his 
reasoning by Mill, rejects Sir William’s useless ceremonial reforms in 
logic, and considers that Mill has undoubtedly “ brought to view 
Hamilton’s many inconsistencies and contradictions.” Mr. Grote 
evidently did not regard Mill as an unfair or unsuccessful controver- 
sialist. With Mill’s principal conclusions, philosophical and logical, Mr. 
Grote agrees, dissenting from those of Sir W Hamilton. Speaking 
of the “Examination ” he says “a dignified judicial equanimity of 
tone is j)resorved from first to last.” If Mill misunderstood Hamilton 
Grote must have misunderstood him also. All the confusion and mis- 
apprehension can hardly, we think, bo put down to Mill. Notwith- 
standing his unsparing attack on Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophy, l^Iill 
commended him for his unparalleled knowledge of the materials 
requisite for a history of philosophy and for good specimens of psycho- 
logical analysis, and pronounced his theory of Attention, e.xcluding 
Abstraction, to be the most perfect we have. Wo do not desire to dis- 
parage the genius of Sir W. Hamilton, but to assert, with Mr. H. 
Spencer, Mill’s “ intellectual height ” and “ moral elevation ” against 
Dr. Veitch, who accuses him of quibbling, unfairness, and ungenerous 
behaviour in controversy (p. 17, 18), and speaks of him, as he docs 

in pp. 30, 31, and elsewhere. With Mr. Groto we Bay '' Amim 
Hamilton; magis amicus Mill; arnica ante omnes philosophia'' 

If Sir W. Hamilton solemnly gave his approbation to Mr. Gillespie’s 
argument for the being and attributes of God, the x\bsolute, tin* 
Infinite, the Eternal, Mr. St. George Stock Avho, to use his own 
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expression, has “ snipped Mr. Gillespie’s beanstalk for climbing to the 
moon,” must be classed, as so far, anti-Hamiltonian. The two most 
valuable essays in Mr. Stock’s “ Attempts at Truth are those entitled 
“ Theism” and “ Berkeley and Positivism.” The essays, sixteen in 
number, are ethical, metaphysical, apologetic. Under the last head we 
place the essays on Spiritualism, a phenomenon Mr. Stock’s ' apprecia- 
tion of which is wholly opposed to our own. Though we cannot 
always accept Mr. Stock’s cherished opinions we discern in his writings 
considerable rellective power, a refined taste, a pious fancy, moral 
courage and literary capsicity. His style is pure, simple and perspi- 
cuous. Two of these essays, “ Theism” and “ The Writings of Mr. 
Charles Bray,” which he thinks have not been adequately appreciated, 
first appeared in the W kstminster Keview; some in other periodicals. 

The dismal aspects of Pessimism are exhibited in Mr. Barlow’s 
reflective and slightly, though perhaps unconsciously, humorous 
** Ultimatum.”® Of the three grand Illusions reprobated by that 
cheerful philosopher, Schopenhauer — (1) Faith in terrestrial per- 
sonal happiness ; (2) Faith in terrestrial happiness for the race ; and 
(3) Faith in individual posthumous ha])piness — Mr. Bnrlow protests 
that the only one which is twt an Illusion is Faith in personal 
immortality. Wretched as the world is, we are not convinced that 
there is more Pain than Pleasure in it by the considerations which he 
places before us; neither can wo admit that he has proved, lor 
Materialist or Spiritualist, the truth of the doctrine of Immortality. 
As to tlie suggestion of the philanthropist” that we should return 
to “ our primitive bestial condition,” we can only say that, for our- 
selves, we have no wish to go upon all-fours. Wc prefer “ to develop 
culture and endure our sorrow.” 

Far from sharing in any such pessimistic predilection, Herr 
V. W. H. Keuss, in “ Geist und StolF,”^ contends that the history of 
human culture demonstrates a felicitous progress. Herr von Keuss is 
already known as the author of certain works, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of which is the priority of Organic Motion in the world, and 
the equivalence of tho human development with the development 
and formation of the earth. Kejecting tho doctrine of the bestial 
descent of man, he yet maintains that of the gradual transformation 
of all organisms^ tho grand antecedent being Man, not in his mature 
form, but in a kind of embryonic condition. Keversiiig Kant’s 
postulate, “ Give me matter, and I will show you how to make a 
world,” he exclaims, “ Give me biological units, and the process will 
be less difficult.” Instead of 'protoplasma ^ lie offers us protospc?'ina. 
All varieties of existence, and all the forces of Nature, have a common 


• 7 « Attempts at Truth.” By St. George Stock. London: Trubner & Co., 
Ludgate Hill. 

8 “The Ultimatum of Pessimism: An Ethical Study.” By Jrfmes William 
Barlow, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Loudon ; Kegaii 
Paul, Trench « Co. 1858. 
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ground. In the beginning of time the primaeval organic cosmical 
substanco moved freely and lawlessly in the form of these units^ and 
out of them arose, aeriform and gaseous, aqueous and fluid, earthy 
and crystallized bodies. Of the relation of Feeling to Motion, and 
the origin of Mind, in accordance with this hypothesis, we shall not 
attempt tb give any account. The Organic preceded the Inorganic, 
which is merely a conversion of the Organic. To account for a dead 
universe the author assumes the priority of Life, which he does not 
account for. Of course, he is an anti- Materialist ; insisting on man’s 
transcendental tendencies, and proclaiming the reality of God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality in the Beyond which is the object, not of 
man’s knowledge but of man’s faith. There is a kind of brilliant 
audacity in our author’s cosinogonical speculations which will attract 
readers of a kindred spirit with himself. 

This metaphysical spirit enters too deeply into Mr. Cocker’s 

Handbook of Philosophy ” for ua to give it- entire approval.*” It 
is, however, a useful and interesting repository of generalizations, 
definitions, and explanations relating to Psychology, or the science of 
the Intellect and Sensibility, with numerous references to the opinions 
of antagonistic schools or individual masters ; and tliough we are 
assuredly opposed to the author on more than one point, we are of 
opinion that he has drawn up a Handbook which is, on the whole, 
instructive and impartial. It takes, however, little notice of the 
valuable writings of Bain or James Mill, while (pioting the unsoen 
xmi verse, and citing the words of Mr. St. (George Mivart. ^J’iic Asso- 
ciation philosophy is notico<l only to be dismissed, and the metaphy- 
sical theory of knowledge, in corUin cases, explicitly upheld. 

Mr. St, George Mivart’sbook," though not without merit, has dis- 
apjjointed us, but it will pleas(i the orthodox and semi-orthodox 
world. It is written in the form of dialogues. Two friends converse 
together, and, as a matter of course, the ultra-sceptic, b\, is converted 
at the close of the volume to M.’s theistic creed. The great desidera- 
tum now, is not Natural Science, we are told by M., but Natural 
Philosophy; a sentiment we lie.-irtily approve. But M.’s ])luIosophy 
we submit is not a natural but a supernatural philosophy. His 
theory of the soul as a force which is not entirely immersed in matter, 
but exceeds and exttMids beyond the structure it informs, is purely 
mythical ; his assertion th.at the exercise of his free vocation implies a 
miraculous agency, which even determinisLs and agnostics would 
acknowdedge to be such, is surprising. He is generally opposed to the 
teaching of the experimental school. He attacks Idealism, though 
with indifferent success. He attacks Utilitfirianism, which he 
seems to identify with the pursuit of animal pleasure; he attacks 
the Darwinian theory, which he terms an absurd doctrine, propagated 


** The Student’s Handbook of Philosophy: Psychology.” By B. P. Cocker, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Psychology, Ice., in t-le University of Michigan, U.S. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. ISS2. 

** Nature and Thought: An Introduction to a Natural Philosophy.” By St. 
George Mivart. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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with enthusiasm by men competent in physical science, but lament- 
ably deficient in philosophy. He calls Mr. ClilTord, Mr. Lewes, and 
Mr. Mill to account. Mill’s famous deliverance, To hell I will go,” 
he treats as if intended for an argument ; whereas, it should be re- 
garded as an assertion having no logical relevancy ; as “a passionate 
declaration of subjective sentiment.” According to Professor Bain, 
Mr. Groto, from whom we borrow these expressions, thought it was 
an echo of something occuring in Ben Jonson. Surely it is an echo of 
a line in Samuel Johnson’s imitation of Juvenal’s Third Satire — 

** All Sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, 

And hid him go to hell — to hell he goes.” 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

T he supply of books on Egypt has been extremely plentiful of late 
years; and we have had occasion to review in these columns many 
volumes of studies and sketches of every degree of merit. But among 
the multitude of our councillors wo may still reserve a place for a 
writer so well-informed and impartial as the Baron de Malortie,^ 
whose anonymous “Diplomatic Sketches” were received with so miicli 
favour that he has been encouraged to allow liis name to appear on the 
title-page of this his latest venture. It is always satisfactory to meet 
with a writer who deals with questions of foreign policy in a liberal 
spirit but without sentimental illusion, verifying and correcting his 
political conclusions by the light of history. If we have to find fault 
with the Essay before us, it is rather in excess than in defect of 
conscientious accuracy that the writer seems to us to go wrong. He 
has positively encumbered his pages with citations, and he cannot set 
down the most unquestioned facts without referring us to chapter and 
verse. But we have so many amateur statesmen who produce foreign 
policies from their inner consciousness, without any assistance from 
history, that we must pronounce this an error on the right side. 
M. de Malortie is one of those who believe in the possibility of a 
reformed and enlightened Islam. He insists on the essentially demo- 
cratic character of much of the Prophet’s teaching ; and he adduces 
the free local institutions which have always existed in the Ottoman 
Empire as so many proofs that there is a germ of liberty in Egypt 
whicli only requires to be developed. At the same time ho agrees with 
Mr. Gladstone in thinking that the recent movement, led by Arabi and 
his friends, was not really a liberal, or, in tne best sense of the w'ord, a 
national movement ; and he endeavours to persuade us that the cause 
of Egyptian progress may best be advanced by leaving the house of 
Meheinet Ali to work out its own political problems with a minimum 
of European interference. Whatever we may think of the prospects of 
the Kt'edive’s Governmont, left alone to cope with rebellion single- 
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handed, we cannot but acknowledge that the difficulties which now 
beset the native rulers of Egypt are mainly if not entirely of European 
creation. The Great Powers have consistently regarded Egypt as a region 
in which certain of their own interests happened to be located ; they 
have never set themselves to discover what was demanded by the interests 
of the native population. Hence the jealous opposition encountered by 
Mehemet Ali, and the determined efforts of the Western Govern- 
ments to maintain the suzerainty of the Porte. TIcnce, also, the intrigues 
of the foreign diplomatists who acquired influence with Ismail, and 
encouraged him in the extravagant expenditure which has crippled 
the resources of the country for several generations to come. If 
France has been the most active, politically, of the rival Powers, 
England has taken the lead in the financial part of the business; and 
it may be that Lombard Street and Capel Court have more to do with 
the action even of Liberal English Governments than we care to 
acknowledge. Out of the struggle for power and profit has arisen the 
institution known as the Control, the merits and demerits of which 
are now so keenly discussed. M. de Malortie has given us a minute, 
graphic, and amusing picture of the rivalry between England and 
France at Cairo. lie admits that the Control has done good by 
introducing order and sound principles of finance into the management 
of Egyptian revenue ; but he attributes these benefits to the individual 
Controllers, not to the institution itself. He regards with utter dis- 
approval the recent development of Anglo-French ascendency, and 
the whole policy embodied in the Identical Note ; and he urges us to 
make our military success the point of departure for a more enlightened 
course of action. The Ministry is absolutely pledged against every- 
thing in the nature of a protectorate ; and no system of joint supervision 
by the Great Powers can be made to work under the constant pressure 
of international jealousies and competing financial interests. The only 
chance for the much-enduring subjects of Tewfik is to encourage and 
enable them to manage their own affairs ; to ally ourselves with the 
enlightened and reforming section of Mussulman opinion, and to help 
in severing the tie that binds the hopeful civilization of Egypt to the 
decaying Ottoman power. We have not space to do justice to the 
facts and arguments by which these conclusions are supported ; but 
we may refer those of our readers who wish to see an urgent question 
treated in a thoroughly competent fashion to the pages of this able 
study in diplomacy. 

The Author of “ The Rising Generation ” * cannot be accused of 
taking a too sanguine view of our prospects as a nation. Decaying 
trade, rampant disorder, an impending European war of unknown 
magnitude — such are the dangers which he descries on our political 
horizon. His argument takes a series of the widest circles ; he hurries 
us from the newspapers of to-day to the history of the eighteenth 
century, from Home Rule to the value of the penny in the Income- 

® **Tlie Rising Generation.” A Political Treatise. London: W. Satchell & 
Co. 1882. 
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tax, from Coercion to Cloture. With the most refreshing impartiality 
he sets down Liberal Associations and Conservative Clubs, convincing 
them of their incompetence, and dismissing their respective opinions 
with a lew words of trenchant contempt. We are at a loss to know 
whence he derives some of the facts and hgurcs which he marshals 
with so much ease, but we hesitate to offer any small corrections which 
occur to us lest our author should tell us in his offhand superior way 
that “ these are mere questions of degree.” Passing over details and 
considering only the general effect of his comprehensive criticism, we 
cannot but regret that a writer who takes up weighty problems so 
confidently should not have been a little more definite in his sugges- 
tions of possible remedies for the evils which beset us. So far as we 
can make out, he attributes the deplorable state of our society and 
politics chiefly to the want of “new men.” In a tone of triumphant 
despondency he asks, “ What great men have the last forty years pro- 
duced ?” but ho has not quite succeeded 'in showing us how the next 
forty years may bo made more fertile in genius. We are invited to 
form a combination, or rather a whole set of local combinations, for 
the protection of our lives and property ; but who is to guarantee that 
the new combinations will be more effective than the old combinations 
which, under the general name of government, are now maintained for 
the same purpose ? We are also advised to encourage a now race of 
independent politicians to come forward in place of the worn-out con- 
ventional persons who now enjoy the largest share of power and 
influence among us. But if independence is systematically encouraged, 
it will itself soon become conventional; if everybody imitates 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, the individuality of that eminent person will cease 
to be conspicuous — a result which would be greatly regretted by 
lovers of liberty in general and by Mr. Cowen himself in particular. 
Perhaps we may express a hope that the author of this strenuous 
essay belongs himself to the ‘‘ rising generation.” If he does, he will 
no doubt learn irf the course of time that balance of judgment in 
which his present argument seems just a little deficient. 

Mr. David Buchanan* is the chief speaker of the Protectionist 
party in New South Wales, and the oration which he delivered to an 
audience of working men in Sydney, now published in pamphlet form, 
offers a clear and characteristic statement of the democratic argument 
against Free Trade. In America and Australia Protection is advo* 
cated not as a means of maintaining agricultural rents, but as a means 
of securing constant employment and high wages for native labour. 
In reading Mr. Buchanan's highly coloured descriptions of the ruin 
wrought by foreign competition, and the universal prosperity which 
would result from excluding foreign goods, we arc painfully impressed 
by the difficulties of popular government. It would not be easy to 
put the case for Free Trade in a form nearly so well adapted to rouse 
the enthusiasm of uneducated men. And yet there is nothing in the 

^ “Speech on Fiscal Policy.’’ By David Buchanao, Esq., M.P. Sydney ! 
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whole argument which the merest tyro in economic science would not 
refute with ease. Mr. Buchanan’s theory of foreign trade is the old 
exploded theory of Sir J. Byles — slightly modernized version of the 
mercantilo system. “ The entire price, or gross value, of every home- 
made article constitutes net gain, net revenue, net income to Australian 
subjects.’^ The notion that a mauufactiiror’s net income consists of 
the gross value of all the goods lie produces is too wildly absurd to 
call for criticism. So far as Ave can perceive, Mr. Buchanan thinks 
that home-made goods are always paid for in kind, and foreign goods 
in money. lie invariably speaks of money going out of the country 
to buy foreign goods ; and he would probably be unable to explain 
Avhy England, for example, while imjiorting more goods than she 
exports, is importing money at the same time. Great part of this 
speech is taken up in recounting what Protection has done for the 
United^ States and Victoria. On this point of course Mr. Buchanan’s 
statements are all perfectly general. Free Traders have proved over 
and over .again that the adoption of protective nicaaurca has been the 
one check on the growing jirosperity of our American and Australian 
kinsmen. The United States have destroyed their shipping, cut down 
their commerce to tlic narrowest limits, and laid fetters on their agri- 
cultural industry ; they have made living expensive to the farmer and 
the working man ; and they are not at this moment advancing so 
rapidly in the accumiiktion of Avcalth as Great Britain. In Victoria 
the same results are seen. Mr. Buchanan talks as if there were no 
unemployed men, aivl no men working at starvation wages in protec- 
tive countries. But we know that there arc many idle hands in 
Victoria, that vagrancy is becoming a positive plague in the United 
States, and that Protection is the policy of those European countries 
Avhere wages are lowest and discontent most rife. In the lace of these 
facts we are almost justilicd in saying tliat a speaker who tries to jinr- 
suade working men that Protection means certain and universal 
prosperity is playing the part of a bad citizen. No man has a right 
to advise the public except on subjects which he has carefully studied, 
and it is plain from every page of this pamphlet that Mr. liuchanan 
has not studied economic subjects and is not qualified to speak about 
them, unless a fluent tongue and a confused head are taken to qualify 
a man to speak on any subject which happens to excite his sympathies. 

From the little maiiiiaP prepared for the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Social Science Association we obtain a good general notion of the 
services rendered to legal and social reform by that somewhat miscel- 
laneous body. Founded in 1837, it has succeeded in providing an 
organization of which reformers generally have been glad to avail 
themselves. The English legislation of the past fifty years is a very 
remarkable study. We are not aware that so many important 
reforms have ever in any country been peaceably effected in 
the same space of time. In the latter half of this important half- 
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century the Association may claim to have borne its full share of the 
labours by which subjects have been prepared for Parliamentary 
treatment and commended to the attention ofMinisters and legislators. 
There is sometimes a want of logical unity in their schemes, and they 
interpret the term Social Science” without much scientific ^rpeisiou. 
But, regarded as a practical body, the Association is well entitled to 
approval and support. Much has been done in the way of amending 
the law, but much remains to be done ; and it is well that we have 
an organized body of people devoted to the work. 

Civil Service* Reform in the United States makes slow but not alto- 
gether unsatisfactory progress. We have before us a Report^ pre- 
sented by a Special Committee of tlui National League, urging on local 
sissociations the duty of requiring candidates to state publicly their 
views on the subject of Reform. In this country we have always been 
accustomed to ({uestion candidates closely on all matters which interest 
the electors ; but in America a politician who has obtained the nomi- 
nation of some party convention is apt to consider himself dispensed 
from the duty of explaining himself to the electors at large. The 
people have the control of the caucuses in their own hands, but they 
are slow to use it, for the man who tries to let in light on the opera- 
tions of party managers must be prepared to face the unscrupulous 
hostility of men accustomed to tyrannize, who will not surrender 
their power without a struggle. Here and there efforts are being 
made in tlio right direction ; and we may hope that in time the politics 
of the great Republic will be purified oi'the stain of procured legis- 
latures and corrupted Courts.” The report before us contains a de- 
plorable account of the wicked and wasteful management of public 
charities in King^s County, N.Y., under the system of appointment 
by favour, and of the improvements introduced in a comparatively 
short time by the application of sounder principles. The National 
League aims at destroying the root of the Spoils System altogether by 
abolishing appointment by favour, and establishing in its place the 
system of open competition which ha.s proved, on the whole, so suc- 
cessful in England. It is quite plain from the facts already placed 
before the public by the League, that the Spoils System is a fraud 
even from the point of view of those who are trying to work it for 
their own advantage. For every individual who obtains a secure and 
comfortable position there are twenty disappointed office-seekers of 
the type of Guiteau— men who waste their time and substance in the 
vain pursuit of corrupt gJiin, until their wliole minds are embittered 
and they become the fit agents of any sort of villany. When we count 
up the strength implied in the names which appear on the Committee 
of the League, we cannot but feel hopeful as to its ultimate triumph ; 
when we consider that an association so strong in talent and respect- 
ability has often been doomed to disappointment and temporary defeat, 
we realize how strong are the forces of corruption. 

* ” National Civil Service Reform League.'’ Report on the Expediency of asking 
Candidates for Office their Views on Civil Service Reforra. Mew York. 
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Among the books of travel of the past quarter, the first in impor- 
tance is Mr. O ’Donovan’s account of the Merv Oasis.® The author’s 
adventures have been followed with interest in the columns of the 
daily paper whose correspondent lie was in Centrd Asia ; but they 
are sufficiently important, both from the geographical and from the 
political* point of view, to deserve a more permanent record. In the 
first of these bulky volumes Mr. O’Donovan traverses ground which 
is tolerably familiar to many English readers. Starting from 
Trebizond, he made his way by Batoum and Tiflis to Baku, and 
crossed the Caspian to Tchikislar in company with General Lazarelf. 
After waiting some months in the hope of being allowed to join the 
Jtnssian expeditionary force, he received a tolerably plain intimation 
tha.* his presence was not desired by the military authorities. His 
orders were to return to Baku, but this would heave been to surrender 
all hope of exploring Central Asia. Mr. O’Donovan, therefore, took 
a somewhat hasty leave of his inexorable hosts, and rode away in a 
south-easterly direction across the Attrek Delta to Asterabad. Pursu- 
ing his journey along the northern verge of Persia, he arrived at 
M eshed, w'hero a further delay occurred. It would be impossible in 
a short space to convey any ade<piate idea^f the complication of diffi 
rulties tlirown in the way of English adventurers in those regions by 
Persian officialism, the intrigues of Kussian agents, and the shifting 
currents of Turcoman politics. We must refer to Mr. O’Donovan’s 
pages all who wish to understand the dangers and delays from which 
ho boldly set himself free by striking out a straight path across the 
desert to Merv. On attaining the object of his journey, he fouml 
liiinselfin the midst of new perils. Not long before, on the fall of 
Geok Tepo, the Mervlis had resolved to place themselves under the 
protection of “ Koonipanie ” (tlieir notions of English power being 
inseparably bound up with the traditions of the East India Company) 
and to hoist the British llag. If, therefore, Mr. O’Doriovan was taken 
by his hosts for a Kussian agent, he would probably be kilhid ; if, on 
the other hand, they believed his assertion of English nationality, they 
were sure to suppose him an agent fully empowered to represent the 
Indian Government, and to expect from him such assistance as a 
correspondent of the Daily News was not in a position to give or 
to jjroniise. As it happened, the Mervlis took the more favourable 
view of their guest’s character ; he was treated as the representative, ot 
British power, and, on a revolution taking place, he was iictually asso- 
ciated with two hereditary chiefs in a supreme Triumvirate. It may well 
be supposed that the sous of the desert were not anxious to with 
a personage whom they supposed to be the agent of the only Power to 
which they can look for protection against Kussia. Mr. O’ Donovan 
found it almost as hard to get out of Merv as he had found it to get in. 
To add to the unpleasantness of liis situation, the evacuation of Kan- 
dahar was approaching, and it seemed certain that when the nows 


* ** The Merv Oasis.” By E. O'Donovan. 2 vols. London : Smith, Elder & 
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should reach Merv, the popularity of England would be considerably 
impaired. At hist, by dint of diplomacy, Mr. O’Donovan managed to 
take his departure unmolested, and returned by way of Meshed. In 
the course of his residence at Meshed and Merv, he was enabled to 
collect a great deal of information, which will be valuable ^o geo- 
graphers, to students of tribal customs, and to politicians. Ilis obser- 
vation confirms the worst accounts we have heard of the weakness and 
inefficiency of the Persian Government He makes it tolerably plain 
that Russia will soon endeavour to rectify her frontier at the expense 
of Persia by extending it to Attrek. These arc only a few of the im- 
portant points on which new light is thrown by this valuable and most 
readable book. 

We had occasion to notice in the last number of this Review the 
account given by Mr. B. A. Floyer of his travels in unexplored 
Balochistan. This new volume, from the pen of General MacGregor,^ 
is more military in style than Mr. Floyer’ s, as befits the report of a 
journey undertaken in order to obtain information for the use of the 
military authorities in India. Starting from Gwadur (a telegraph 
station on the Persian Gulf, only a few degrees more tolerable than 
Jask as described by Mr# Floyer), General Maegregor and Captain 
Lockwood proceeded by different routes through the ravines and over 
the ridges of the Makran to the valley of Panjgur. The country was 
much disturbed at some points by rumours of the activity of a certain 
Azad Khan, rmd it was necessary to use precautions to avoid the 
neighbourhood of this dangerous person. From Panjgur tlie two 
English officers penetrated as far as the Persian boundary, correcting 
some of the observations made by Pottinger when he passed that way, 
and obtaining correct data as to a frontier question which may some 
day turn out to be important. Retracing their steps they separated 
once more so as to explore a larger area, and by different routes 
arrived at last at Jacobabad. The knowledge which they had secured 
was dearly purchased. Soon after his return to India, Captain Lock- 
wood’s health broke down, and after an illness of some months he died. 
We need hardly remark on the value of the notes and sketches taken 
by two competent ob^rvers in a country of which so little is known. 
In point of general interest this book is by no means deficient. It is 
not so amusing as Mr. Floyer’s ; but General Maegregor had not the 
advantage of knowing Balochi, and was therefore not able to extract 
much information or conversation from his attendants, with the ex- 
ception of his guides. He confirms all we have been told of the 
avarice of the Baluchis, and if the good imints for which they receive 
credit really belong to them, he did not succeed in discovering them 
to any great extent. 

We all know pretty well what to look for in a new book by 
Mr. G. A. Sala.® Whatever the subject may be, wo ate prepared 
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for allusions to all kinds of books and periodicals, parenthetic observa- 
tions on the delights of living in Mecklenburgh Square, and full 
particulars of the methods of Mr. Sala’s work for the Daily Telegraph. 
It must be admitted, however, that there is always something to reward 
tho reader who devotes an idle hour to the perusal of this characteristic 
mixture. In “America llevisitod ’* Mr. Sala hits a subject which exactly 
suits him. He knows the United States well, he is interested in the mul- 
tifarious activity, the quaint peculiarities of language and manners to bo 
noted among W estern men . The best part of this book is the description 
of New Orleans — a city which remains half French to this day, and is 
consequently quite different from anything to be seen in the Northern 
States. But there is no part of the liepiiblic which fails to yield some 
good story, or some subject for humorous comment. Perhaps tho gem 
of Mr. Sala’s collection is the disappointed gentleman who finds 
the overland route far below what liis guide-book has led him to 
expect. “ Where's your grizzlies?*' says the embittered critic. “You 
might have imported a few grizzlies to keep up the name of your rail- 
road. Where’s your antelopes, scudding before the advancing train ? 
Nary an antelope have you got for to scud.” We ratlier think tho 
true American idiom is “ nary antelope,” not “ nary an antelope,” and 
should like to see this important point discussed in “ Kchoes of the 
Week.” The two volumes are profusely illustrated, and afford light 
reading of excellent quality. 

Mr. C. E. Bourne"* has compressed into two little volumes, ap- 
parently intended for boys, a fairly readable summary of tho chief 
narratives of African Exploration, from the Peripliis of llarino to the 
present year. 

Mr. Nordhoff’s description of California contains much that will 
be of use to those who visit the Far West for health or pleasure, or 
with a view to industrial enU*rprise. Beginning with an account of 
the route by which the Pacific States are usuiilly approached, he gives 
us a brief history of tho Central Pacific Railroad, which is in itself a 
strong proof of what may be done by indomitable energy in au en- 
tirely new country. Only twenty years ago the Sierra Nevada inter- 
posed a barrier between the East and the West, and goods could not 
be conveyed from New York to San Francisco except by the ocean 
route round Cape Horn. Five Sacramento merchants, headed by Mr. 
C. P. Huntington, resolved to carry a railway through eight hundred 
miles of desert, and the bold design, which was at first decried on all 
hands by practical men, has proved, as all the world knows, com- 
pletely successful. Difficulties financial, political, and engineering 
were overcome in a manner which reflects the greatest credit on the 
authors of tho scheme, and Mr. Nordhoff is almost justified in saying 
that “ if the Americans were not the most modest people in the 
world” tho Central Pacific Railway would be more famous than 


® “ African Discoveiy and Adventure, from the Earliest Tiines to the Death of 
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any public work of the age. We have heard much of the scenery 
of California, but English readers are as a rule not intimately 
acquainted with the salubrious character of its climate, and the 
extremely profitable nature of its agricultural industries. It 
seems to be not exactly a country for men with nothing ^ut their 
labour to dispose of, though even a labourer of saving habits has ex- 
cellent chances. But it is an admirable field for settlers possessing a 
small capital and some knowledge of farming, provided they are ob- 
servant and ready to take to any kind of cultivation which seems 
likely to be profitable. The irrigation problem is being solved by 
combined effort, and wherever a constant water supply can be ob- 
tained, the variety of staple products which may be raised is astonish- 
ing. Mr. Nordhoff appends to his book a series of tables illustrating 
the merits of the Californian climate. The book itself is provided 
with maps and engravings which add considerably to its value and 
interest. 

The Highlands of India '' is a book with a purpose. General 
Newall is one of the strongest advocates of the system of ‘‘military 
colonies,'’ which has so often been pressed on the attention of! the 
Indian Government. lie appears to think that this scheme is dis- 
tasteful to the English public on political grounds ; but we can hardly 
suppose that any large section of people in this country would object 
to any measure which could be shown to 1)0 well adapted to facilitate 
the defence of our Indian Empire. If districts which are at present 
only partially occupied can be settled in this way without undue inter- 
ference with existing rights, the experiment is well worth trying. In 
some })art$ of his argument General Newall lays himself 0[)en to 
criticism. He suggests schemes of annexation, or virtual annexation, 
which could hardly be adopted without imperilling the character of 
our Government. “ If Cashmere wore ours” it would make a fine 
site for a Reserve Circle ; and “ if Nepal were ours” it would complete 
our defences on the Himalayan frontier. We are not of those who 
consider that Indian frontier questions can be dealt with as similar 
questions are dealt with in Europe ; but there is a limit to the con- 
cession we win fairly make to military necessities. The rulers of 
Cashmere and Nepal have given us no reason to treat them as if they 
might bo annexed at any moment at the bidding of the Viceroy in 
Council. And we ought always to remember that a perfect frontier is 
only a dream of military critics — ?, dream which sometimes fails to 
come true after much expense has been incurred in the attempt to 
realize it. Subject to this qualifying remark, we arc glad to Jiave 
General Nowall's detailed statement of his views. He has given us a 
careful and clear description of the sites which he thinks suitable for 
Reserve Circles in the northern, southern, and central hill countries of 
India. His ineasuremcnts and notes will no doubt bo useful to all 

interested in the question of Indian defence, whether they agree with 
him or not. 

“The Highlands of India, Strategically Considered.” By Major-General 
H. J, F. NewaJi, R.A. London: Harrison & Sous. 1882. 
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For the benefit of his past pupils all over the world, Dr. llime, of 
Londonderry, has composed a treatise on Morality,” which has now 
passed into a fourth edition. Of the necessity of such warnings and 
counsels as are contained in this little book there can be no doubt. 
Iinmoralivy, in the special sense of the word, is one of the vices which 
cling to our civilization and cause a fearful waste of life and energy. 
And much of the sin which abounds is due to the prevailing ignorance 
of the laws of health and the priidishness which usually prevents 
preachers and teachers from making any allusion to subjects which 
are literally of vital interest to their liearers and pupils. Dr. Hime 
speaks i’rom a religious and Christian standpoint ; he attaches much 
importance to tlie efficacy of prayer ; but he does not rely on mere 
religious emotion to the exclusion of common sense, or put prayer in 
the place of precaution. He writes with much zeal and evident 
honesty of ])urpose. We hope his book may be read by the class of 
men for whom it is designed. 

Among the educational publications before us we have to notice an 
Arithmetic*® and an Algebra/* j>repared for the use of schools in the 
United States. Both these works arc written in a very intelligible 
style. The examples arc chosen to convey a great deal of useful 
information on scientific and commercial suV>jects. The idea is a good 
one, and might bo Inrther developed. If calculations of actual import- 
ance were substituted for the apples and oranges which figure in so 
many scholastic examples, the more intelligent pupils in our schools 
would soon perceive the value of the instrument in their hands, and 
would cease to r(*gard tlie learning of arithmetic as a mere purposeless 
drill. 

Another mathematical .schoolbook worth notice is the edition of the 
first two books of Jiluclid by Mr. Dodgson.*® Believing that, for 
purposes of teaching, no treatise has yet aj)peared worthy to super- 
sede that of iMiclid, the editor has made only such alterations as 
may servo to make liis author's method dearer to the mind of the 
beginner. How far he has succeeded is a (jucstion for the teacher 
rather than the critic. 

A papcfr on Arnauld as a logician, read by Mr. Framjee Vicajec” 
before a Students’ Society at Bombay, affords evidence of careful 
reading and considerable aptitude for abstract speculation. The 
author is a follower of the late Professor Jevons, and his estimate of 
Arnauld’a method is baaed on that author's “ Principles of Science.” 

From the Italian Ministry of Agriculture we have received a 

** “Morality : Addressed to Young Men,” By M. C. Hime, M.A., LL-D. 
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series of returns^’ exhibiting tl^ plan and results of the census of 
1881 and some other statistical inquiries, and a return of the financial 
position of the Communes for 1880-81.” The new volume of the 
Annali di Statistical contains chapters on various Italian subjects 
and an account of the Austrian and French Savings Banka 

M. Xorosi*" continues to send forth from the Statistical Bureau of 
Budapest his annual return of the fnances of the great towns of 
Europe. His tables relating to his own city are very carefully pre- 
pared, and illustrate the method which he has advocated at various 
meetings of the International Congress. 

Mr. Poole's little book on Staffordshire customs and legends”^ con- 
tains some scraps of local lore which are worth preserving. 

The Ceylon Handbook and Directory for 1882““ seems to comprise 
almost all the information required by administrators and business 
men. Due prominence is given to the lltcts and figures relating to the 
great planting industries. 


SCIENCE. 

M il. ANDREW WILSON has attempted one of the most difficult 
tasks that the ambition of naturalist or literary man could 
prescribe, in his book termed “ Chjqiters on Evolution.” It is (piite 
possible that from the author’s point of view the work successfully 
discharges the duty of expounding evolution in the light of natural 
history fact. But for that higher success which comes Irom clearness 
of idea, and the adjustment of means and materials to ends, the book 
from the artistic point of view is too fully stored with fact, and too much 
designed to teach natural history from the point of view of evolution, 
to make evolution itself evident by means of natural history evidence. 
But seeing that the author in his opening chapter disclaims all inten- 
tion of estimating the value of the various agents by which evolution 
is known to be caused, and adlicres throughout to the recognized au- 
thorities in this department of biology, we cannot go beyond his own 
method of treatment; and, as a popular exposition of natural history facts 
bearing on evolution, must regard the work as a useful and valuable 
contribution to literature. But the book is in no sense original, even 
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in its plan; and it is unfortunate that the best exposition of natural 
history evidence in favour of evolution, 'which this is, should want 
the weight of the author's judgment upon the many aspects of the 
subject which necessarily require critical treatment ; for without 
critical treatment a work of this kind rather belongs to the province 
of general literature than to science. It has also occurred to us that 
a further knowledge of the geological side of the subject is demanded 
both from the author's general statement of the modes of study, and 
the facts available in evidence. 

But after all that can be said as to the shortcomings of the book is 
stated, it must be recognized as the ablest popular exposition of evo- 
lution Avhich has thus far appeare<l, and the only one in which an 
attempt is made to present the many-sided aspects of the subject in 
the light of facts divested of technicality, and impartially stated. 

Tlic volume is divided into sixteen chapters : The Hrst gives a clear 
stat(*nicnt of the views of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace, and a brief 
analysis of the treatment adopted in the remainder of tlie book. The 
two succeeding chapters expound the general structure of plants and 
animals, and are entitled the Study of Biology, and the Constitution of 
the Plant and Animal Kingdoms. The Iburth chapter, concorning 
protoplasm, explains the properties of this substance as it a[)pcars 
in some of the lowest forma of plant and animal lile, and in cell 
structure. Then commences a statement of various evidences : first, 
from rudimentary organs ; secondly, from the modifications of tails, 
limbs, and lungs of animals; thirdly, from the likenesses, or homology 
of the parts of .an animal or plant ; fourthly, the evidence from 
missing links in existing Nature, which have; been supplied by the 
discovery of extinct vertebrata; fifthly, cliapters nine, ten, and 
elevc’ii (leal with the cvichmces in support of evolution which nmy 
be druAvn from the development ol’ animals. The twelfth chmiter is 
concerned chiefly with the metaniorphosos of insects. The next 
chaj)tor treats of the colonial, or compound animals ; and to this 
succeed chapters on the fertilization of flowers, and on degeneration. 
The last chapter is termed Geology and Evolution. Tims it will be 
seen that tJie treatment is somewhat uneven, the only as[)cct of the 
({uestion stated at any length being the evidence from embryology, 
so that the book has rightly been termed “ Chapters on Evolution," * 
as indicating its discussion of subjects which especially commended 
themselves to the author. The illustrations arc in many casts helpful, 
though somewhat rough, and reproduce well-known figures, though 
several of them appear for the first time in a popular treatise. 

Everything that was possible for engraving, printing, and paper to 
do for Professor Nicholson’s Synopsis of the Animal Kingdom' has 

“Chapters on Evolution.’* By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.8.E., F.L.S. 
With 25d Illustrations. London : Chatto & Wiudus. 1883. 
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been done admirably ; but the book itself is probably the most un- 
satisfactory volume that has ever been offered by a professor to 
natural history students. There may be circumstances connected 
ivith Professor ^Nicholson’s mode of teaching his own class which 
lustify its appearance, but the mere enumeration of* divisions of 
the animal kingdom with the names of typical genera of the orders, 
and figures of a few of the types of structure they include, even 
when supplemented with select references to authorities, does not 
seem to be work that was worth producing. The only portion of the 
book which is really well done is the index. 

Messrs. Cassell, Fetter and Galpin publish a book on wild animals 
and birds by Dr. Andrew Wilson.* This is a beautifully-illustrated 
account of the following animals : — Gorilla, monkeys, lion, tiger, jaguar, 
lynx, wild cat, fox, pole-cat, brown bear, polar bear and walrus, 
American bison, chamois, elk, deer, Avild boar, hippopotfimusand elephant, 
hare, laniinergeier .and osprey, tho eagle, owl, ptarmigans and quails, 
the heron, albatross and gulls. There are about four pages of text to 
each plate. The text necessarily de.als chielly with the habits of the 
animals, but includes rather a better account of their scientific 
characters than is usual in popular works. The plates arc among the 
moat beautiful examples of woodcutting whi^h we have ever seen in 
natural history work, and no pains have been spared to make the 
volume an acceptable gift book. 

“ The Winners in Life’s Kace ”*isthe somewhat fanciful tithj given 
by Miss Buckley to a popular book on the Vertebrata. All Miss 
Buckley’s books are pleasantly written and meet a want lor general 
conceptions of science sucli as the rea(ier is necessarily contented 
with, who is not prepared to encounter a certain amount of t(*ch- 
nicaljty, which is inevitable wlien knowledge has to be pi-eseiiUid in 
an exact form. Hence a few typical facts of structure, a few of the 
more distinctive habits, and occasional references to the geological 
history of the tribe constitute the leading features in tho structure of 
the volume, which is divided into tAvelvc chapters and passes in review 
the whole vertebrate province, from the ampliioxus to the Tiiamnials, 
which occupy about half the book. Tlie last chapter is entitled “A 
bird’s-eye view of the rise and progress of back- boned life.” The 
illustrations are clear, and frequently give ideal restorations of the 
oldest known types of the several groups. It is essentially a book for 
young people, and rather calculated to feed the sense of wonder and 
nourish an interest in Nature than to minister to the acquisition of 
scientific knowledge ; yet it is a book that many boys and girls Avill 
find pleasure in and be grateful io the writer for having stored Avith 
varied knowledge, which is frequently drawn from recent sources. 


* “ Wild AaimAls and Birds : their Haunts and Habits.” By Dr. Andrew 
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The Boston Society of Natural History is issuing a aeries of guides 
for science-teaching wliich are designed to aid teachers in the Boston 
public schools. We have received the seventh of these admirable 
pamphlets, on “Worms and Crustacea,’’ by Alpheua Hyatt.® The section 
on worms extends over twelve pages, and is illustrated by five figures. 
The remainihg fifty-two pages are devoted to the Crustacea. The 
lobster is especially treated at length, and the other principal types 
are all defined and compared with each other, and illustrated by thirty- 
five woodcuts. We can cordially recommend this little book as an 
admirable introduction to practical natural history teaching, though we 
fear that the time has not yet come when the public scliools of this 
country will be able to avail themselves of such a handbook; but now 
that the means of instruction are at liand, it is to be hoped that head- 
masters of our public schools, and other masters, will endeavour to 
cultivate in their pupils the faculties of observation and comparison 
which arc involved in gaining knowledge directly from specimens. 

We have received a pamphlet of twenty-three pages entitled, 
“ Tabular View of the Geological Systems.”* It gives a table of 
divisions of the strabi, a comparison of the ammonite with the nautilus, 
and brief accounts of the chief subdivisions of the strati, mentioning 
districts in whicli they occur and a few fossils. There is a table of 
chemical composition of common minerals, and about sixty definitions 
of terms. This little book is characterized by a remarkable want of 
accuracy ; it is professedly written as a cram book for army examina- 
tions, but is altogether inadec^uate to the end proposed, and possesses 
no merit of any kind. 

Professor Green’s “ Physical Geology has been to a great extent 
rewritten, and enlarged by the introduction of new matter, so that in 
its present form it is not only the best treatise on physical geology 
which could be put into the student’s hands, but is an excellent text- 
book. The most imporbint change is in the amplification of the 
sections relating to mineralogy and the metallic ores. It has always 
been doubtful whether it were expedient to include a treatise on 
mineralogy under the head of geology when there are many good text- 
books of mineralogy in existence, and although the matter has been 
carefully considered by the author, we cannot but express our belief 
that the study of mineralogy is too technical to bo made a preliminary 
to geological work, and that it is not till after the student has mastered 
the general physical facts which concern water-formed rocks and the 
occurrence of rocks in general, that he can have need for, or opportunity 
of using, a knowledge of mineralogy. If this subject is necessary at 

^ Boston Society of Natural History.” Guides for Science-teachiog. No. VII. 
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all it can only be as a means for the discrimination and detailed study 
of igneous and metamorphic rocks and mineral deposits which are 
associated with them, but the sujbect is not presented in this connection, 
and about as much space is devoted to mineralogy as to the entire 
subject of rocks which are not of water-formed origin, so that, although 
the composition of igneous and metamorphic rocks is n6t neglected, 
they are not treated in such detail as might have been expected, there 
being no discussion of their microscopic characters and no satisfactory 
account of their geological occurrence, such as the student needs in the 
endeavour to practically utilize tlieoretical teaching. All this portion 
of the book seems to us much too general, and the same remark applies 
to the description of metallic ores and deposits, for the mere statement 
of mineral characters and discussion of the mode of occurrence of 
lodes and other iniriei*al accumulations leaves the student entirely un- 
informed concerning the physical geology of the subject. We scarcely 
know whether it may be considered a defect that tlie book includes 
some subjects which more properly belong to physical geography, such 
as the chapter considering how the present surface of the ground has 
been produced, for the geologist necessarily bases his work upon 
physical geography ; but there is tlio same dilTiculty here for the 
student in frecpient citation of foreign examples rather thau British. 
On the whole we believe that if it were worth while to have rewritten 
the book in its present form, it ought to have been worth wliile, seeing 
that the author was free to follow any plan he pleased, to have given 
much more space to the practical side of his subject, and to have 
treated it fully in all departments so as to have made a homogeneous 
book winch would have endured ; but we can only conclude that Mr. 
Green has preferred to write for his own students rather than to meet 
the wants of the present state of science. We accept his contribution 
thankfully, but it leaves the field open and the want felt for a more 
systematic treatise on physical geology. TJic illustrations tJiroughout 
are excellent, the references to further sources of information copious 
and useful, and the book is excellently printed. 

“ The Solution of the Pyramid Problem is a title that may well 
bring pleasure to those who have hitherto been oppressed by the 
mysteries which successive writera have pretended to find in the struc- 
ture of the pyramids of Egypt. Without a word of preface Mr. 
Ballard plunges into the results of his investigations into the pecu- 
liarities of the Gizeh group of pyramids. He finds that the pyramid 
Cheops is situate at the acute angle of a righ tangled triangle, of which 
the base perpendicular and hypothenuse are to each other as three, four, 
and five. The pyramid called Mycerinus is situate at the great angle 
of this triangle. Having shown that the pyramid Cheops is situated 
on M more beautiful right-angled triangle, the author proceeds to 
|i$rtlbrate calculations, with a view of arriving at the Babylonian cubit 
" ‘‘Vliicli was tlie original measure of the pyramids. It of course follows 

^ ** The Solution of the INratnid Problem ; or, Pyramid Discoveries with a New 
Theory is-i to their Ancient Use.*’ By Kobert Btdlard, M. Inst. C,E. New York ; 
John Wiley k Sons. 1882. 
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from the author's calculations that the builders of the pyramid were 
familiar with the accurate figure of the earth. The purpose for which 
the pyramids were erected, according to Mr. Ballard, was to aid in 
surveying the country ; so that after boundaries had been obliterated 
by the inundations, they might be readily restored by means of the 
pyramids^ Vhich are regarded as natural theodolites. Wo fail to find 
any facts which enable us to recommend this technical work lor general 
reading 5 but it certainly contains curious information and ideas con- 
cerning the location of the pyramids. 

The best elementary treatise on physics of small size which we have 
seen comes to us from the other side of the Atlantic.® Its key-note is 
printed conspicuously on the cover in the dictum, ** Read Nature in 
the language of exporiniont,’’ and the work endeavours systematically 
to carry out tliis principle by briefly describing exfierimenta which 
illustrate the properties of matter and force wliich are discussed. Mr. 
Gage’s teaching is designtjd for the higher schools of .the United States, 
and ill the hands of an intelligent teacher we believe it likely to pro- 
duce excellent results. In most English schools it would probably be 
found possible to got through the course iu a year, which is the time 
assigned to it in the author’s teaching. ’L’he volume is divided into 
six chapters, which treat of the jiropertics of matter, dynamics, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism and light. Each chapter is divided into 
sections and every section into paragraphs. Questions are added at 
the end of each section, which are more systematic than those usually 
given, and are suited to the capacity of beginners. An appendix gives 
metric tables, specific gravities, and other information, which for 
various reasons was excluded from the text. It would be impossible 
to speak too highly of this class-book a.s an introduction to the study 
of physics as distinguisJied from the mere preparation for examinations 
which too often is the main object kept in view in English schools. 

This is the second year of publication of tlie Report on the Meteor- 
ology of Tokio. It is issued by the University of Tokio and written 
by Professor Mendenhall.’® We cannot but congratulate the Japanese 
on having turned their educational appliances to so excellent an object, 
and it may be safely saiil that no university in this country studies 
meteorology in so practical a manner or issues report.s of similar value 
to the nation. The subject is divided in tlie usual way. The barometer 
observations for 18H0 show a maximum of 30’ 5 inches and a minimum 
of 29*1, The temperature observations show seventy- two days in 1880, 
in which a minimum of 32® or under, was reached, as agaiast fifty days 
in 1879; January in both years being the coldest month. A maxi- 
mum temperature of 90® or over was only recorded in 1880, on two 


* "A Textbook on the Elements of Physics for High Schools and Academies.” 
By Alfred P. Gage, A.M., Instructor in Physics in the English High School, 
Boston, Mass. Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 1882. Loudon : Trubner & Co. 

“ Memoirs of the Science Department Tokio Daigaku (University of Tokio). 
No. 7. Report on the Meteorology of Tokio for the year *2540 (1880).” By T. C. 
Mendenhall, Ph^D., Professor of Experimental Physics in Tokio Daigaku. Pub- 
lished by Tokio Daigaku. Tokio: 2541 (1881). London : Triibner A Co. 
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days in August, while in 1879 there were twelve days in July and in 
August in which that temperature was reached or passed. The wind 
is carefully observed ; the maximum rate of movement occurred on the 
20th of March, andgave an averageof 23*6 milesper hour for the whole 
day. The prevalent direction of the wind is difficult to determine, 
but there is a marked excess of high winds from the north aAd north- 
east. A typhoon of unusual violence occurred on the 3rd and 4th of 
October. It reached a velocity of sixty miles an hour, though it 
is believed at one time to have exceeded 100 miles an hour. The 
barometer fell to 28*7 inches. The earlier part of the storm was accom- 
panied by an unusual fall of rain, 4*6 inches accumulating in two or 
three hours. The pressure of the wind was about 501bs. to the square 
foot. The wettest month of the year is June, the driest month was 
December. Kain sometimes falls for eight days in succession, and 
sometimes there are seventeen days without rain. Kain falls on 160 
days in the year. Snow fell on three days in February and March to 
the amount of 1 *3 inches, when the snow was melted. The total rain- 
fall for the year was 62*8 inches. During four months of the year 
observations are made every hour. The report includes articles on 
the height of Fujinoyainaand its meteorological conditions as compared 
with the sea level. There is also an interesting article on fires in 
Tokio, from which it appears that in tlie more populous parts the 
average age of a house is about seven years, and that in the winter of 
1880 and 1881 the number of houses burned was 26,200. In this 
season there were only four fires in two months, and these destroyed 
one eleventh part of the city. The greater number of fires travel 
from the north and north-west. They are most numerous in March, 
which is tlie windiest month in the year, and although July is a windy 
month it is not marked by fires, because there is then much less need 
for artiheial heat. The fires are due largely to the use of kerosine oil, 
but others are duo to incendiarism. There is no organized system of 
fire brigade. Each department of the report is accompanied by nume- 
rous and clearly arranged tables and charts. 

We have also received an article on the Wave Lengths of some of the 
Fraunhofer Lines of the Solar Spectrum by Professor Mendenhall.'^ 

The Indian Government have issued the twelve Indian Meteorologi- 
cal Memoirs which have been published between December, 1876, and 
October, 1881, in a single volume, with an index.” We noticed the 
more important of these memoirs at the times of publication. In 
their completed form, as the first volume of a scries, they form an 

“ No. 8.— *‘Tlie Wave Lengths of some of the Principal Fraunhofer Lines of the 

Solar Spectrum.” By T. C. Mendenhall. Published by Tokio Daigaku. Tokio : 
2641 (1881). J a 

^ ^ Indian Meteorological Memoirs; being occasional Discussions and Com- 
pilatioiis of Meteorological data relating to India and the Neighbouring Countries.** 
Pohlished by order of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
hMikmndlr under the direction of Henry F, Blanford, F.R.S. Vol. I. Calcutta ; 

; Cmoe of the Superintendent of Government Printing. 1876-1881. Loudon : 
1Vubner& Go. 
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indispensable work of reference for all persons who are interested in 
the Indian meteorology. 

We have also received the valuable observations in meteorology 
recorded at Calcutta, Lucknow, Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and 
Madras fgom June to November, 1881.^* As usual, these reports are 
entirely tabular. 

The Annual Report of the Department of Mines, New South Wales,** 
gives the usual detailed information concerning the mineral produce 
of the Colony; from which it appears that, in 1881, tin held the first 
place, the value of tin exported being ^724,000. The value of the 
coal raised in the year was £003,248 ; tho gold raised in the year 
represented a value of £500,513; Avhile tho copper exported was 
worth £.155,002. The less important minerals are iron, shale, anti- 
mony, silver, bismuth, loa<l, and asbestos. The aggregate result is jin 
increase for the year 1881 as compared with 1880 of £395,317, the 
increase being most important in tin and gold, and relatively great in 
iron, antimony, lead, and bismuth. In tho future, cobalt and man- 
ganese are likely to be added to th<i list of metals mined. 

Sir 'JMiomas Brassey’s third volume on the British Navy*' is devoted 
to its shipbuilding policy, and is a careful collection of opinions on the 
types of ship required for naval warlare, on tho dimensions of war 
ships, armour, turret ship.s, armaments, rams, torpedoes, and other 
matters. The compilation appears to have been made with great 
judgment, and constitutes a most important mass of evidence on a great 
question in which science merges in political considerations. 


The question of the utility of books of like nature to that now 
to be considered,* rests almost as much on the spirit in which these 
are read, as on the spirit in which they are written. The knowledge 
to be conveyed is, of necessity, limited to such as can be expressed 
in imtcchnical language, whilst it i.s precisely nowadays that the 
technical part of medicine includes so large a proportion of the mass of 
medical knowledge. There yet remains, shall one say unfortunately, 
much which, though it require for its full estimation an intimate 
acquaintance with dissecting-room and hospital -ward, still, which may 
be imparted, and much, indeed, which it is almost a matter of duty 
that each member of society should make himself acquainted with, if 


13 <* Motecrological Observations Recorded at Six Stations in India, in tho year 
1880 corrected and reduced." Published by order of the Viceroy and Governor- 
Uenoral of Iiidia^ under tho direction of Henry F. Blaudibrd, F.U.S., Meteorolo- 
gical Reporter to tho Government of Indii. Calcutta : Office of the Superintendent 
of Government Printing, India. 1882. 

'^Annual Report of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for the year 
1881." Printed in accordance with Resolutions of both Houses of Parliament. 
Sydney: Thomas Richards. 1882. London : Triibner & Co. 

**The British Na^ : Its Strength, Resources, and Administration." By Sir 
Thomas Brassey, K.O.H, M.P., M. A. Vol. 111. Part 3. Opinions on the Ship- 
building Policy of the Navy. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 

1 **1'be Family Physician." Cassell, Fetter, Galpin ft Co. 1882. 
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it really be the duty of the citizen to regard the welfare of the com- 
munity at large and individually. “ The Family Physician” purposes to 
give information in untechnical language on tlie principal ailments 
to which the body is subject, as also on the means at our disposal, if 
we would avoid or, failing this, would successfully coinbjit disease. 
Need one give the caution that the book is intended to supplement, to 
assist, not to replace, the medical man. The information contained, 
we may as well say once for all, is thoroughly reliable, the style is 
clear and calculated to interest ; whilst not one of the least charms is 
a vein of humour which we strike occasionally. Were the informa- 
tion in the least to be distrusted this could not be tolerated, but since 
the writer or writers may be thoroughly relied on, we need not 
grudge a smile — here and there — over a iiistorical detail. The 
book is divided into sections, whilst in each of these an alpha- 
betical ordering of the headings is adopted. The advantages ot 
such plan is manifest, for at the same time reference is made easy 
and the extreme ditHculty of a philosophic arrangement avoided. 
The illustrative method is extensively adopted, an anecdote (more 
professionally wo should say a “ case ”) now and again serving 
to illustrate the symptoms of a disease, the characteristic features 
in the action of a drug. Thus hemlock speaks to us in Socrates ; 
opium in De Quincey and Coleridge ; Indian hemp in Bayard 
Taylor. No better method when judiciously carried out can 
be adopted; it is the old principle, that example is better than 
precept, which impresses the memory in exact proportion as it excites 
the interest. Very excellent introductory chapters preface the various 
sections ; the first of these serves as a general introduction and clears 
the way by defining such terms as, as for brevity’s sake, are unavoid- 
able in a medical work. Definitions are severe tests of the power of 
handling a given subject, and wc cannot refrain from quoting 
an illustration which is made to serve as a definition of the word 
“endemic.*’ Ague is taken as an example, it is said : “If you want ague, 
you will have to go to it, it will not come to you.” Nothing certainly 
could be more practical. The section on children’s diseases wo Avould 
recommend for special consideration, since on this point there is so 
much ignorance for which the children suffer. In particular is this 
the case with reference to infant feeding and in relation to this the 
article “ Iticketa” should bo looked up, a disease which is so essen- 
tially preveiitiblo by a little care. Another article of special import 

is that on ‘‘Vaccination;” there is so much prejudice at present 
afloat, that it is well to look on the other side of the picture, and note 
what the disease was. “ Diseases of Adults” follows ; but in a book 
of over 1,000 pages it is quite impossible to make separate mention. 
One of the most useful sections is that on “ Materia Medica,” which, 
thougjb 40 t neglecting old friends, quite brings us up to date. The 
introductory chapter to the section on “ Hygiene” quotes very largely 
from Dt. Poore. It presents a very graphic picture of sanitation, or 
rather its absence, in olden times, and shows by contrast with the 
present the advance made in this most important department of 
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medicine. The subjects of food, water, air, exercise, &c., are all in 
turn considered ; some very excellent remarks on the cooking of meat 
are included in the general subject of food ; and in relation to diges- 
tion, Dr. Beaumont’s well-known experiments are largely referred to. 
The articles on “Nursing,” “Invalid Diet,” “Domestic Surgery,” 
can only be mentioned by name. A list of over a hundred prescrip- 
tions also finds a place in the volume ; though reliable, this constitutes 
perhaps the least uselul portion of the book, for the places on this 
earth arc few from which the medicine-man is absent. In conclusion, 
we can only repeat our statement that we have here a very excellent 
work. 

This book® revives old memories; it conjures up visions of alche- 
mist and astrologer, and introduces us to the philosopher’s stone in 
the shape of a “ vital force” wliich explains everything but itself. 
One can scarcely help thinking tliat, through some unaccountable 
delay, the book lias strayed into the present century. It is im- 
possible to criticize it in detail. There are 154 pages, some very 
mysterious diagrams to represent the flow of the “ vital power,” 
and, in the last chapter, lecture iv., to illustrate the “ Alpha and 
Omega” of disease. But for siwxce we would gladly quote, to escape 
the suspicion of exaggerated criticism ; as it is, we must leave those 
who arc interested on this point to judge after reference to the original. 
W e are here presemted with the third volume of a work* to be com- 
pleted, probably, in some twelve or thirteen volumes, though it is to 
be imagined that forecast as to magnitude can scarcely be more than 
speculative, seeing tliat the present volume of over a 1,000 pages but 
brings us down to “ Dz.’ ’ If one consider that this work is but an index, 
a work of reference purely, and limited, moreover, to rno.dical subjects 
alone, one cannot but marvel at the vast mass of material which, in this 
one department oniurnan knowledge alone, there lias been accumulated. 
Kmersou defines civilization as consisting in “ the learning the secret 
of cumulative power, of advancing on oneself.” It is fitting that the 
nation of Emerson should liave undertaken the task of giving prac- 
tical expression to the above ilefinition. But a very short time back 
the mere labour of endeavouring to discover what, from among the 
huge mass of work recorded, there had been done on any given sub- 
ject was most arduous — indeed, was getting more and more arduous 
as, with each year, the number of workers increased. Now, this 
search is rendered quite easy for us. A very great feature in the 

Catalogue is, that the references include articles in journals and para- 

phlets, the whole period of reference stretching back to the last 
century. All separate works, all pamphlets, all journal articles which 
have appeared since then, and are to be found in the Library of 
the United States Army, are here catalogued. As to this library, 

‘ “The Laws of Life aud their Rfilation to Diseases of the Skin.” By J. L. 
Milton, Senior Surgeon at St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin. Chatto & 
Windus. 1882. 

3 « Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-General's Office, United States 
Army.” Vol. III. Washington : Government Printing Office. 1882. 
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every endeavour has been made to render it representative; hence 
the “ Index-Catalogue” is almost as valuable in onr own represen- 
tative libraries as over in America. The merits of a book like this 
are scarcely to be judged of by individuals. The book is meant for 
the nation, and the judgment will have to be of the many. ,The task 
is a gigantic one; but there has been already sufficient expression 
of opinion on the previous volumes to assure Dr. Billings that the 
value of the undertaking is appreciated. It is, indeed, something to 
be able to start from the point our ancestors had reached, to leap 
from their shoulders, instead of endlessly retracing paths already 
travelled. 

One need scarcely say that a subject which so nearly concerns 
us as memory must be of exceeding interest to all. The study 
is, however, of acknowledged intricacy, and the reader of the 
“ Diseases of Memory must be prepared to give his undivided 
attention. The subject-matter is ably dealt with. The first part, 
nearly a third of the book, treats of memory as a biological fact - 
i.e.j as a something definable in terms of matter and motion, in terms 
of structure and function, in a word memory is viewed objectively. 
Hitherto the subjective element in memory has engrossed the atten- 
tion to the exclusion of aught else. The present treatise, whilst 
recognizing the existence of the subjective element, sets forth its 
dissociability from an objective clement and, concentrating attention 
on this latter, studies the laws governing its growth and decay. 
The author points out that, by common usage the word Memory 
has a triple meaning : the consei'vation of certain conditions, their 
reproduction, and their localization in the paat,^^ Of these three 
elements, the first two constitute objective memory, the last, the tliird 
element, is subjective or psychological, it is a something superadded 
to and completing but scarcely constituting memory in the same sense 
as holds for the first two elements. The author declares his adhesion 
to the doctrine of Huxley, Clifford, and Maudsley, which treats 
consciousness as an accessory, as “ an -adjunct of certain nervous 

processes,” which it may or may not attend, “ but on which it is 
as incapable of reacting as is the shadow on the steps of the traveller.” 
One might object that here is a .shadow which some of us prize more 
than the substance, but the contention is not for materialism, and un- 
doubtedly memory does present an objective aspect for study. As to 
the scat of memory, this is pointed out as being admittedly the seat of 
the original impression : there, where the original, vivid, presented image 
is formed, the subsequent, faint, represented image — i.e., the remem- 
brance — will occur. The conditions for consciouness are then dwelt upon 
— viz., a certain intensity of stimulus, a certain duration of stimulus. 
It is then pointed out how the repetition of a given act again and 
again facilitates its recurrence, the effort of remembrance growing less 
and less, till ff nally the duration of the process may be so short that the 
requirements for consciousness are no longer present, and the originally 

^ “The Diseasp* of Bfomory; an Essay in the Positive Psychology." By Tb. 
Bibot. Kegan Paur, Trench & Co. 1882, 
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conscious act becomes unconscious, automatic ; witness the slow 
conscious efforts of the child learning to balance itself, and the ready 
unconscious, automatic i^erformance of the same by the adult. The 
acquirement of nearly every craft affords ample illustration of the same 
phenomenon. The mechanism of conscious memory is next considered ; 
thougli of special interest, space will not permit of our entering upon 
it, yet we may mention the apt comparison which is made to vision, 
the memory being represented as localizing or seeing in time as the eye 
does in S2)ace. This cha^^ter ends with a re-statement of the opening 
proposition, that, us the remembrance is repeated, as the nervous 
paths artj travelled again and again, the tendency is toward a 
completer organization of the particular group of associations; little 
by little^ as the paths become beaten, as the resistance consetiuently 
becomes lessened, conscious memory makes its exit, and unconscious 
organic memory takes its place. The rest of the book is devoted 
to the diseases of memory : general amnesia, partial amnesia, and 
exaltations of memory or hypermnesia being in turn considered. 
Illustrative cases are tliroughout given, but not in excess of what 
is absolutely needful. Under general amnesia the subject of periodic 
forgetfulness, witli the formation of two distinct memories, has special 
interest, more imrticularly with reference to certain considerations on 
the nature of the “ Ego these, however, must be passed over. Chief 
interest centres around the statement of the law governing the destruc- 
tion of memory, according to which tlie most recent acquisitions are 
first lost, memorial failure thereafter gradually invading those of older 
date, consolidated by fre<piont re2)etition ; in the end stage even instinc- 
tive unconscious memory may become affected. There can be little 
doubt but that this is a true statement, and it is borne out by that which 
has been already noted with regard to the growth of memory, which 
shows an inverse order — viz., from the unorganized to the organized, 
from the unstable to tlic stable, recent acquisitions being relatively 
unstable as comparcc^with those of older date. The chapt(;r on partial 
amneFia starts with the reduction of memory to memories ; wo speak 

ct)mmonly of memory as a whole, lorgetting that our knowledge IS 
acquired by various organs, each in connection with a definite, separate 
part of the central nervous system. If this bo so, memory must be 
collective in its signification ; for each dei)artment of knowledge there 
iiiiist be a corres|)i)nding memory ; I Temeinher your voice as 1 also 
remember your face. The subject is important, for partial amnesia, 
as it is witnessed, would be quite incomprehensible if memory were 
not multiple. Amnesia of signs is considered at some length, but for 
this we must refer the reader to the original, for the subject of 
aj)hasia is far too complex to admit of cursory treatment. It is of great 
interest, however, to note that the law of the destruction of memory is 
liere borne out, the particular — i.e., the least frequently recurring and 
therefore least organized — being affected before the yeneral — /.<?., the 
more organized; the order of dissolution is: proper names, common 
names, verbs and adjectives, interjections and the language of senti- 
ment, finally gestiirjs. This is the ovJrv in which a man becomes 
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speechless, as his memory fails, and it appears that the inverse order is 
that in which the nations have learned to speak, the order of evolution 
of the Indo-European languages furnishing according to the author 
actual proof of this. The chapter on exaltation of memory possesses 
less of interest, and indeed the argument is, so to speak, complete without 
it. A final chapter recapitulates shortly, whilst giving in addition 
certain physiological considerations on the subject of conservation and 
reproduction, the two elements of organic memory. We shall trust 
the book may bear fruit and that an unfolding of the nature of the 
diseases of memory may proceed yet a step further and reveal to us 
something capable of practical application in the education of memory, 
something as to its treatment when failing. 

Dr. Bennett’s book*^ is a useful contribution towards the subject of 
medical electricity ; it is clearly written, and we may mention, as a 
good though negative feature, that much space is not wasted on the 
description of electrical appliances : not that such can be dispensed 
wdth, but that it is already to be found in so many textbooks. A 
series of plates illustrating the situation of tlie various motor points of 
Ziemssen and Duchenno, and the lie of the more superficial nerves 
precede the text. The treatise is a technical one, and as such does 
not admit of detailed criticism here, yet it may interest lay readers in 
these days of electricty to learn that this physical agent is doing good 
service in medicine ; that a muscle and nerve which the will can no 
longer influence, the connecting paths having been severed by some 
mechanical accident or otlier, that such iu(r(ilyze<1 structures may yet 
be called into play by incaus of electricity, and their nutrition main- 
tained through longer and shorter periods, in many cases till the i)aths 
from the great nervous centres are again open. On pp. 62, 63, a 
useful summary in tabular form is giv<*n of electrical effects and the 
legitimate inferences to be drfiwn therefrom as lo the state of nervous 
and muscular structures. At least one-half the book is occupied by 
illustrative cases, these arc grouped, and instcaij of individual com- 
ment each group is ushered in by some preliminary statements. It is 
difficult to dogmatize on the point, but it appears to us that comment 
applied to each case, somewhat after the geometrical method, with a 
“ because of this,” “therefore that,” would be of more value from a 
teaching point of view ; we may be led through a reasoning process 
which we shall not enter of our own accord. It is essentially 

metliod wticli we need to cultivate and inculcate nowacia}\s, for in- 
dividual facts are accumulating beyond all possibility of remembrance. 
The series of cases is, however, very useful as it stands, and constitutes 
the most valuable feature in the book. 

Two lectures delivered at King’s College during the present year, 
and subsequently printed in the British Medical Journal, form the 
principal part of the present small volume,® the additional matter com- 

^ *'A Practical Treatise on Electro-Diagnosis in Diseases of the Nervous 
-System.” By A. Hughes Bennett, M,D. H. K. Lewis. 1882. 

s “ The Contagiousness of Pulmonary Consumption and its Antiseptic Treat- 
ment.” J. Burney Yeo. Churchill. 1882. 
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prises some notes and opinions on the antiseptic treatment of consump- 
tion, together with a short consideration of various suitable vaporizable 
substances. Tlie germ theory of disease has long been exercising the 
medical mind, at tlie present moment it is the subject of all others under 
discussion. We are beginning to see, or at any rate to imagine wo 
see, in many of the diseases characterized as infectious, the, till now, 
invisible agents whoso existence has yet, on various grounds, been as- 
sumed for some time past. The first lecture deals with the question of 
the contagiousness of phthisis— pulmonary consumption, apart from 
all consideration as to the nature of the diseiise. The doubtful nature 
of the evidence is inad(3 apparent, and the very l»>gitimate inference 
drawn that, il’no more certainty concerning so terribly common a dis- 
ease IS obtainable, the contagiousness must, if pix*sent, be to an incom- 
jiarably snialler degree tlnin obtains for the typically contagious dis- 
eases — e.f/.j measles, scarlet fever, small-pox. It is precisely this, on 
clinical grounds, indeterminable state of things which has rendered the 
(loinoiistration by Koch, of llerlin, of an organism which he states to 
be s])e(afic to phthisis, oP importance. If this organism, which 

has now been detected by so many observers, be really sjiecitic to pul- 
monary consumption, the vexed question is practically settled. The 
second lecture deals with tlic treatment oi phthisis, with special refer- 
ence to the specilie and therefore contagious nature of the disease. On 
til is theory the nnivtu-.sally adopted treatment, dating as far back as 
(lalen, by pure air — viz., sea voyages, high altitudes, c\:c. — becomes at 
onei! common sense, th<j treatment being “ aseptic.” Ajiart, however, 
Irom supplying a rationale to a I'ccognized, though empirical, treatment 
the importance of the question of crowding together consumptive 
patients in special hospitals becomes apparent, as does also the prae- 
lical, systematic application of antiseptic treatment to tliis disease. 
This subject is, on its own merits, of such importance as to give 
ample warrant for the rejiublieation of tlieso Icctiircis. 

Early this year Prof. Esmarch, of Kiel, delivered live lectures on first 
aid to the injured,’ acknowledging that in doing so Im was following 
the ambulance lectures instituted in England five or six years ago by 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. It is obvious that in the small com- 
pass of one hundred jiages nothing like the whole of a course of lectures 
occupying five hours could be given. We have, however, a good 
summary of the course generally given in the St. John’s ambulance 
classes. Starting with an account of the stnicturo of the human body 
and the functions of its principal parts, the lecturer then passes on to 
the main classes of injuries to which it is liable : — contusions, wounds 
(under which heading the important subject of bsemorrhage comes), 
fractures, dislocations, burns, scalds, and frost-bito — other emergencies 
are then considered, such as drowning and suffocation from various 
causes ; and here a full description of the methods of artificial respi- 
ration is given. Under the heading poisoning but little is siiid which 

^ “ First Aid to the Injured : Five Ambulance Lectures.” By Prof. Esmarch. 
Translated from the German by H.R.H. Princess Christian. Smith, Elder Sc Co. 
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would enable any one to distinguish between the chief forms, and a 
list of methods of treatment is given which, used indiscriminately, 
would probably do more harm than good. This is not the only place 
in which the complaint, that the explanations and examples are 
insufHcient or altogether absent, may be made. The fault m^ht easily 
have been remedied ; but, with ambulance classes going on throughout 
the winter and spring, any one interested in this very important subject 
can easily fill up the omission for himself, and it is absolutely necessary 
that a class should be attended in order to lesLTvx practically what to do 
when emergencies such as the above arise. The transport of the 
wounded is considered in the final lecture and stretcher- drill is taught. 

This is a very small book,* but it might with advantage have been 
smaller. Indeed, why it was written is difficult to discover ; cer- 
tainly, it cannot have been with the idea of imparting knowledge. A 
little history, with some very old and well-known facts relating to 
affections of the hair, make up the volume. 

Criticism, to borrow an expression from algebra, has already reached 
the second power. In the absence of the original work on the 
“ Simplicity of Life,”* it would not be well to carry this process any 
further. The contents are purely relative to the original work and 
the criticisms thereon ; and without these before us, we are scarcely 
in a position to express an opinion either way. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A HISTORY of a long period should either consist merely of 
a skeleton of leading facts, selected to show the principles 
which underlie and which govern the course of events, or else the 
narrative should deal sufficiently with details to give the reader a 
feeling of human interest in Avhat is otherwise too much like a mere 
record of the move.s in a game of cdiess. Mr. Creighton, in his 
history of the Papal Schism, ‘ has not kept these principles quite 
clearly enough before his mind, and the result is that the long accounts 
of the petty manoeuvres, both political and military, of Italian politics 
are very wearisome to read, and almost impossible to retain in the 
mind when read. Tho principjil events aire, however, treated in a 
much more satisfactory manner ; and when the character of indivi- 
duals, and tho growth and influence of ideas have to be discussed, the 
author’s insight and philosophical breadth of view at once awaken an 
interest which was inclined to slumber. It appears strange that a 
book with this title should end with the Pontificate of Pius II. in 1464 ; 
but though these two volumes are complete in themselves, the author 

B ** The Etiology, Pathology, aud Treatment of Baldness and Greyness.” By 
Tom Robinson, M.D. Henry Kimpton. 1882. 

* A Critique on the Criticisms of the Simplicity of Life.” By Ralph Richard- 
son, M.D. London : H. K. Lewis. 1882. 

* ** History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation.” By M. 
Creighton, M.A. 2 vols. Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 
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intends to carry on the work down to the Council of Trent, when the 
division of Europe into two distinct religious parties was practically 
completed. The necessity of unity, of one common head for all 
Christendom, which was inherited from the days of the Roman 
Empire, v;as felt strongly enough to keep up the inediffival Empire 
long after the feebleness of the successors of Charles the Great had 
made it merely a name. But as the cohesion of the different units of 
Christendom in temporal matters became weaker, so the Papal 
Monarchy gathered strength, as the only possible expression of a 
universal belief and desire, and, if used temperately for the common 
good, instead of fur the enrichment of individuals and the aggrandize- 
ment of the oflice, it might in time have become a useful tribunal 
for settling international disputes and preventing needless wars. The 
attack on the Papal claims in the early part of the fourteenth century 
is very well and clearly worked out. The Franciscans had shown 
the ])eople a type of a Spiritual Church, distinguished by enthusiasm 
lor doing good, by poverty, and at that time even by learning, 
which the founder had prohibited, which contrasted strongly with 
the worldly aspect of the Churcii presontc'd by the Pope and the 
Curia. Qhcir General, Michael de Cesena, and the Englishman, 
William of Occam, “ the invincible doctor,” had already denounced 
the^ Papal claims on theological grounds. The former asserted the 
divine Irecdoiii from error of the decisions of a General Council as 
opposed to those of a Pope; wliile the latter went further, and denied 
infallibility even to a General Council and to the recognized Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church. He endeavoured to set up the Holy 
beriptures, and the belief of the Universal Church, as the only canons 
of what might be called eternal or necessary truths, which he dis- 
tinguishes, more or loss clearly, from ])uroly ecclesiastical and temporal 
mutters. Similar principles, as far as the INipacy was concerned, 
w'cre advociited by Mar.siglio of Padua, in his ‘‘ Defensor Pads.” 
Starling with a definition of the legislator as being the will of the 
majority oi the citizens, w'hich is tlie source of the ruler’s authority, 
he shows liow the spiriMial jurisdiction destroys civil government; 
and he denies to the priest any authority but that of preaching and 
administering the sacraments, and of advising, not compelling, the 
people to accept God’s law — in fact, relegating the punishment of 
heresy entirely to the next world. ITo ascribes the existing primacy 
of the Pope to concessions by, and usurpations from, Princes, and 
denies the necessity of Papal coronation for the Emperor. The 
arguments throughout are almost exactly similar to those urged 
subserjuently by the supporters of Henry VIII. in his contest with 
Clement VII. and Paul 111.; and though Marsiglio's name is scarcely 
if at all mentioned in these writings, there can be no doubt that the 
“ Defensor Pacis” was really the storehouse from which Starkey, and 
others of his companions, drew their material, as Wyclif perhaps did 
before them. Mr. Creighton’s view of Wyclif is based on Shirley’s 
Preface to the Fasciculi Zizanioruin,” and is very fair. Whether the 
publications to be expected from the new Wyclif Society, especially 
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the “ Do Dominio Civili” and “ De Dominio Divine,” will materially 
increase our knowledge of his theories, remains to bo seen. The 
difference between the Italian and the Englishman cannot be better 
summed up than in Mj-. Creighton’s own words : — 

‘‘ Wyclif’s teaching pu the relations between Church and State^lacked tlie 
precision as well as life political knowledge which characterized Marsiglio of 
Padua. Marsiglio was a political philosopher, who started from Aristotle, 
and from the experience of self-governing communities. AVyclif was a school- 
man, who limited his analysis to the particular discussion of the foundation of 
dominium or lordship, and his political conceptions did not ri.se beyond the 
technicalities of the feudal system. He regarded God as the Lord of the 
world, who apportioned to all in authority their power, which was held under 
them ; dominion in things temporal and spiritual alike was held of God ; 
and popc.s and kings W'cre bound to recognize; that their sovereignty depended 
upon its exercise in accordance with the law of God. Mortal sin was a breach 
of the tie of allegiance, and in itself destroyed the basis of power. In Wyclifs 
phraseology, dominion was founded on grace.’* 

A dangerous doctrine to statesmen, like that of the Pitlh Monarchy 
men, whose axiom, “ The saints shall inherit the earth,” was inter- 
preted by. the corollary, We are the saints.” The saino principle, 
that one predestined to damnation, or living in mortal sin, has no 
jurisdiction over Christians, was put forw'ard by IIuss, and is some 
sort of excuse for liis desertion by Sigisnmnd. It is pleasant to 
turn from the constant wars and plunderings in Home and Italy, 
narrated in the first volume, which make one feel thankful that any- 
thing was loft worth seeing, to the Pontificate of Nicholas V., 
who did his best to make Home a city fit for the Popes, 
though even he was Philistine enough to use the Coliseum 
as a quarry and to ])ull down some of the tcnijilcs. An an 
example of Mr. Creightoii’.s power of describing character and summing 
up the purposes of the men whose Jives he writes, this is what he says 
of Pope Nicholas ; — 

Himself a scholar and a mein of letters, he strove to mould the l^ipacy into 
the shape of his own individual predilections, which indeed fitted well enough 
with the aspirations of Italy in his day. He did not try to become powerful 
by arms or slatcsmansliip, but rather withdrew from the current of Italian 

politics Home was to sum up all that was best in Italian life, and 

was to transmit it to the rest of Christendom, iievered in Italy as the capital 
of Italian thought, Rome was to be a missionary of culture to Europe, and so 

was to disarm suspicion and regain prestige If the Papacy could 

not venture on reform, the next best thing was to identify itself with art and 
learning. To this demand of Germany for reformation, Nicholas V. answered by 
offering culture. His policy was so far wise that it enabled the Papacy to 
exist for sixty years before the antagonism broke out into open rebellion. In 
personal character Nicholas Y. was a student, with a student’s irritability and 
vanity as well as a student’s highmindedness. He loved magnificence and out- 
ward splendour, and demanded the utmost decorum from those around him. 
To his household he was a kind master, but impatient, hard to satisfy, and of 
a sharp tongue. He was easily angered, but soon repented. He was straight- 
forward and outspoken, and required that every oue else should be the same : 
he was remorsek'ss to any one who equivocated or expressed himself clumsily. 
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He waa staunch to his friends, tliongh they all had to bear his anger. He did 
not pay attention to his healtjj, but studied at all hours of the day and night, 
was irregular in his meals, aud was too much given to the use of wiue as a 
stimulant to his energies. yEncas Sylvius puts down as his greatest fault, that 
he trusted too much in himself, and wislicd to do everything by himself ; 
he thought that nothing was done well unless he were engaged in it/* 

Dr. Zinmierinaiin’s® point of view is tluit the Itcformation was slowly 
prepared for by the Church Councils held in the fifteenth century, and 
among seventy-one authorities consulted, he claims to give Juaii de 
Segovia the prominence that a great historian and eye-witness deserves. 
As a learned Spaniard, an elegant writer and orator, he was tjalled upon 
to take a very active part in those events of the Great Schism that 
centre round the Council of Basle in 1433. So many disputations and 
missions were entrusted to him, so accurate was his memory and so 
careful his riigistcr of each day’s debate, that he should be regarded as 
an indis])ensable autliority, and yet he is too little known even to 
scholars to whom his “ History of the Council of Basle ” should be 
precious. Dr. Zirnmerniann’s own style is easy and business-like ; he 
is treating of a vast effort where business power was in chief request, 
lie writes l‘or students, but any one who is ('dueated enough to know 
what the (’hurcli has always bid Jbv, and who has been associated w'ith 
some kind of administrative w'ork in our own time, will positively 
relish his story of Pope and Einjieror, Cardinal and University, the 
Church Councils, their Committees and Hub- Committees on Papal 
Finance, or tlio Parish Priest’s housekeeper; on popular enthusiasm 
for reform in Papal taxation thatw’as widespread as Christendom, and 
hated only less tliaii the Turk who threatened her borders ; on clerical 
shortsightedness and obstnietion. Clearly it was because the clergy 
would not learn and refused to estimate the ])oj)ular movement aright 
that the lt(’formatiou swept ov(*r Europe. Great W'as the stimulus all 
this gave to discussion and publicatiou of books and tracts, some “ higli 
and dry,” some “ radical ” and cutting deeply to tlie root of society, as 
liousseau’s writings on the Social Contraetdid three hundred years later. 
He had the printing press and a thinking public ; Juan de Segovia and the 
radicid young priests at tlie Cliurch Councils had to contend with a 
liierarchy that tolerated as clerics children, idiots and persons unable to 
read, and a public that, however victimizeil by these, had not learnt 
our modem secret of logic.al and organized rosistanco. Dr. Zlinnuirnianfi 
writes as graphically as though he, a modem of the moderns, had been 
present amid the red-hatted cardinals at Pisa, Constance, or Basle, .and 
gravely shared their discussions — the. burning of IIuss and other 
heretics, abolishing clerical celibacy, promulgating dogmas of Papal 
supremacy or the Immaculate Conception, winning France, England, 
Poland, Aragon, or Castile to the allegiance of bne Pope or the other, 
and had never betrayed by a smile that the time would come when 
travellers from all these n.ations would w<atch the Campo Santo, 

* “Die Kiicliliche Yerfassungskaiupfe in XV. Jahrhundart.” By Dr. Zimmer- 
inann. Breslau: Eduard Trewendt. 1882. 
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rafts on the Khine, or steamers on the Bodensee, and sfidly or 
smilingly recognize the theologians as the professional gravediggers of 
human energy and the struggle against them as a part of the world’s 
education. 

Mr. Doyle, whose history of America in Mr. Freeman’s Historical 
Course for Schools was so well received by the public, is now engaged 
on a more ambitious scheme, the History of the English Colonies in 
America down to the period of their separation from flie mother 
country.* The first instalment contains the history of four of the 
great slaveholding States, Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas, from 
their first colonization to the end of the seventeenth century, and a 
future volume will deal with the New England Colonics in a similar 
way. Though in each case the settlers endeavoured to transplant 
English ideas and institutions and adapt them to the requirements of 
a new mode of life, the difFerence of the original constitution and 
composition of the three colonies (taking the two Carolinas as one) 
produced marked differences in the result, and no doubt accounts for 
some characteristics which the union of tlie States has not been able 
totally to destroy. Virginia was (to use an American phrase) “ run” 
by a company for profit alone, and the population was largely re- 
cruited from the prisons — in tact, before negro slavery was usual, most 
of the wdiites were practically in a state of serfdom. This necessitated ft 
most Draconian code of laws, the more atrocious from its vagueness. 
For instance, using “ disgraceful words, or committing any act to the 
disgrace of any person in the colony, was ]uinished by being tied head 
and feet together for .a month. The religion was that of the Puritan 
section of the Church of England, and attendance at daily service was 
enforced by a penalty of six months in the galleys, and at Sunday ser- 
vice on pain of death. It is a fact worth noting that all the American 
Colonies were more or less intolerant, wliatover was the domifiant 
form of Christianity in tliein. No sect will give religions liberty 
unless forced to do so in its own defence, and perhaps none less than 
the sect Avhich especially advocated and still advocates freedom of 
conscience. 

“ Tiiey have left unstained what there they found, 

Freedom to worship God,” 

the poetess sings, but in ])rose, the Quakers found in the Catholic 
State of Maryland the security which the Independents of New 
England denied them. The first Virginian Assembly which was 
summoned by the authority . of the Company, was founded on an 
English model, eiich freeman voting, and each county and hundred 
returning Uvo members, with a lew additional members assigned to 
certain private plantations. After the revocation of the Company’s 
patent the Assembly consisted of two bodies : councillors appointed 
by the Ci*own, and burgesses, who sat together. By this arrangement 

* **The English in America, Virginia, Maryland, .nnd ihe Carolinas." By J. A. 

Doyle, Fellow rf All Sonls’ College. Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 
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the Council must have had more power in controlling legislation than 
if they had sal. as a separate Chamber, and the moro so as they held 
most of the offices of State. The burgesses, however, had coni])]ete 
control of the purse, and of the sword as well ; so that, ]u*actically, 
power was not unequally divided. Tlie minutes of the Company, now 
in the Congress Library, have had a strange history. At the close of 
James the First's reign, Lord Southampton, the treasurer, fearing that 
hia enemies at Court might attempt to destroy thcnif had them secretly 
copied. Ilia fears were probably well-founded, for the originals no 
longer exist. The copies Avere bought by an American antiejuary, and 
afterwards belonged to JelFerson, at whose death they came to their 
present and fitting place. 

Maryland, on the other hand, was started by a single proprietor, 
with almost r(*gal powers. The first Assembly wa.s a universal 
mooting of all the freemen. Then, as the colony extended, proxies 
were used, but soon exchanged lor a system of representation. The 
right of the proprietor to summon members to the Assembly Avas also 
given up, and two Chambers Averc constituted as in Virginia. The 
j)olitical history of the Carolinas is j)rincipally remarkable for the 
elaborate and fanciful Constitution drawn up by Locke, Avith its 
nobility of landgraves and cacbpies, Avhich practically was never 
acted on at all ^ and for the fact that the charter empoAvered the 
patentees to grant liberty of conscience. But it is not fair to give 
the idea that the whole book is taken up Avith political disquisitions. 
The first j)art is all the romance of adventure and discovery, and very 
Avell Mr. Doyle tells it. The story of the Huguenot colony in Brazil, 
started by Coligny, will be ucav to most readers; and though Kaleigh, 
and Ralph Lane, and Captain Smith are familiar , names even to 
schoolboys, it is plea.sant to be led througli the scenes of their exploits 
by a AAudter Avhoso sympathy for their spirit of enterprise does not 
impair his power of discriminating thii true from the fiilsc. 

Much ncAV information concerning a hitor ])criod of American 
history than Mr. Doyle treats of is supplied by the recent publication 
of the correspondence of Majoi -General xVrthur St. (’lair,* the friend 
and colleague of George Wjishington. Born in Thur-so in and 

brought up at the University of Edinburgh, ho began life as a moflical 
student under the celebrated Dr. William Hunter, but not liking the 
profession, procured a commission in the Royal American Regiment of 
Foot, and served Avith distinction both at Louisburg and Quebec, in 
AA’hich engagement ho took the colours from the hand of a dying 
ensign and carried them throughout the fight on tlic Plains of Abraham. 
On the cessation of the war with France he married and settled at 
Boston, and from that time America became his home and his country. 
Soon after the War of Independence broke out he was appointed to 
lend a Pennsylvanian Regiment to the assistance of General Arnold at 
Montreal, and covered the retreat from Canada. 


♦ “The St. Clair Papers.” By Wm. Henry Smith. 2 vols. Cincinnati : 
Clarke & Co. 1882. 
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The evacuation of Ticonderopja, for which St. Clair was so much 
blamed at the time (‘^We shall never be able to defend a post,” 
wrote John Adams, “till we shoot a General”), is shown by Mr. 
Smith to have been absolutely necessary in consc([iience of the small- 
ness of the American force, lie represents St. Clair as lyidertaking 
what he knew to be a hopeless task, and preferring to save his men for 
future service than to increase his own reputation. To quote his own 
words: “ 1 know ]*could save my character by sacrificing the army; 
but were I to do so, I should forfeit that which the world could not 
restore, and which it cannot take away — the approbation of my own 
conscience.” Mr. Smith even goes further than this, and argues that 
the evacuation of that fortress and of Mount Independence, far 
from injuring the American cause, really resulted in the capture of 
Burgoyne and his army at Saratoga. In 1787 St. Clair was 
appointed Governor of the North-Western Territory, and many 
stirring scenes of frontier life and Indian warfare will be found 
recounted in the letters of General Ilarmar, i)rintod in the second 
volume. The political aspect of his Governorship is also full of 
interest, especially his direction of the change of Governiiicnt when 
the territories became entitled to it, in favour of popular rights and 
morality even in dealing with his eneniies, the Indians. St. Clair’s 
subsequent life is a striking instance of the ingratitude of peophj 
towards those who have served tliein. In the dark days of the Kevo- 
iution he had advanced considerable sums of money for recruiting pur- 
poses, and, wlien Governor of the territory, had become responsil)le 
for stiveral thousand dollai’s necessary to procure supplies ff)r carrying 
out tlu! instructions of the Secretary of War. There were dillicultics 
and delays in settling these accounts, and in 170C aU the f)M])ers were 
destroyed by a fire at the War Office. Application was finally made 
to Congress, “ and payment was refused because of the Statute, of 
Limitations.” The result was that the whole of Ins property was 
sold, an estate worth |50,000 going for about $4,000, and hiinsell’, 
his wife, children, and orphan grandchildren were reduced to poverty. 
A few days before his death, General Cass describes him as living 
“in a rude cabin, supported by selling supplies to the waggoners who 
travelled the road,” and Lis death was occasioned by a fall from 
his cart while driving to market — a strange death for a General who, 
ill one battle, had had four horses killed under him, and eight balls 
through his clothes and hat. The monument on his tomb at Greens* 
burg is but a humble one : “ Erected,” so siiya the inscription, “ to 
su[)ply the place of a nobler one due from bis country and Mr. Smith 
hopes that this book of his will supply that want, by enabling the 
American people to form a juster opinion of the abilities and virtues of 
one of the heroes of the Revolution. 

The present state of the constitution of the United States is very 
well described by Mr. Sterne, a member of the New York Bar, in a 
handy little book* which will be useful to refer to for all kinds of 

^ ** Oonatitotional History and Political Development of the United States.” 
By Simon Stei-iu*. CasBell, Petter, Galpln & Co. 
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questions, legislative and judicial, which are suggested by the current 
politics of Aniericja. He shows how the three classes of colonies, the 
])rovincial establishments like Virginia, the proprietary Governments 
like Pennsylvania and Delaware, and the Charter Governments, such 
us Massachusetts, formed a Constitution based on Knglish law', in- 
Jluenced Ijy the theoretical teaching of the French Kncyclopajdists. 
One result of a written Constitution is worth noting, that the courts 
of law have tlic power to decide that the acts of the highest legislative 
authority are contrary to the Constitution, not as in Kngland merely 
to interpret and enforce the will of the legislature. The check upon 
this power rests in the right of the Senate to impeach, on a majority 
of two-thirds, any nuMiiber of the Supreme Court, the members of 
the Senate who make the impeachment being themselves responsible 
to their constituents. The “Woman^s Rights” party in England, 
who look to America for precedents and hints, more especially since 
several States have acknowleged the right of women to practise at 
the Bar, will be sorry to find that “a question was raised before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, whether a (xovernment 
which excluded women from the suffrage was a Republic, and the 
Court held tliat it was.*’ Mr. Sterne is sound on the question of 
Civil Service Reform, and disapproves of the system “ which makes 
each Presidential election a raflle for one hundred thousand offices.*’ 
’fhe Articles of Confederation of 1777, and the Constitution of 1787, 
and the successive amendments, down to the last, which guarantees to 
negroes the riglits of citizenship, are printed in full in the appendi.x. 

That the gradual improvement in morality and humanity wdiich 
has characterized European law, is due to the inllnonce of Christianity, 
will be acknowledged more or less by cv(*ry ono, whatever may be 
their opinions about Christianity as it is, or Christianity as- it might 
have been. The exact measure of its inHuenco has been very care- 
fully worked out by Mr Brace,® an American gentleman, to judge 
from some slight j^eculiarities of expression. He divides his subject 
into three periods, the Roman, the rnedijcval, and the modern, and 
traces the changes which have come over legislation in such ]>rovinccs 
as the paternal power, the position of women, slavery, and war. 
He is very careful to discriminate between the Church and Chris- 
tianity, and considers that the effect was produced on Society rather by 
the thousands of obscure, persons who were really imbued with Chris- 
tian ideas, than by the organization and government of the so-called 
Church of Christ. He must not forget, however, that the worst cruel- 
ties of the Inquisition and of the Crusades were held to be logically 
deduced from the principles of the Founder himself and his immediate 
successors, by men whose intellects and whose moral natures were, in 
other spheres of action, beyond reproach. Let us take one subject — 
the position of woman, and see how ho works it out. By the three 
ancient forms of Roman marriage the wife was completely in her 
husband’s power as his adopted daughter or ward, though not kept in 

^ ** Gesta Christ! ; or, a History of Humane Progress under Christianity.” By 
C. Loring Brace. Hodder & Stoughton. 1882. 
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seclusion as in Greece. By another form, sine conventione^ she re- 
tained her relations to her own family and held her own property, but 
the morality of llotnan ladies was not improved by this easy form of 
marriage which admitted of as easy a divorce, “oc/o mariti, quinque per 
miumnosy' as Juvenal says of one very much married lady. One of 
the iirst results of Christianity was to secure to her wh.'it she had 
brought to her husband, at his death, or a dissolution of the marriage, 
and to constitute her a legal tutor to her children. Some expressions 
in Justinian seem to iinpl)' that this was due to the growth of a higher 
morality, consequent on the christianizing of the empire, but the 
laws relating to divorce fluctuated under different Emperors, and 
mor(j was perhaps gained for the freedom of women than for public 
morality. In prC'Christian Germany, though a wife was under 
her husband\s absolute authority, and could even be sold by him, 
women, perhaps, from their courage and chastity, to which both 
Tacitus and Salvian witness, were looked upon as companions and 
counsellors, and even as prophetesses, but this did not free even 
a single woman from the necessity of being under the tutelage 
of some of her kindred. In the northern nations, including France 
and England, the principal distinct improvements effected by the 
Church were the abolition of marriage by purchase, the limiting 
divorce to cases of adultery, and the confirmation of the wife’s dower, 
a most important safeguard in half-civilized countries. So far, so good, 
but the connection between Christianity and chivalry which raised 
women socially by setting a sentimental as well as a practical value on 
love, is scarcely made out. Nor can recent legislation, either hero or 
in America, be assigned to the same cause, except in so far sis “ each 
human being under the faith taught in Galilee, is an independent 
responsible existence, having a right from all others to the same justice 
and consideration which he is bound to extend.” The modern 
tendency, especially in America, is towards facility of divorce. This 
certainly cannot be claimed as a fruit of Christianity, and why should 
equality, which has run parallel witli it ? However, Mr. Brace con- 
siders the present position of woman to be so clearly the result of 
Christianity that he prophesies that agnosticism will destroy her 
purity and sanctity, and “ on her would especially fall the degeneracy 
and melancholy of the race.” In opposition to Mr. Brace’s view, 
it must not be forgotten that even Paul looks upon marriage as a con- 
cession to human weakness, and that for many centuries woman was 
regarded by the most zealous Christians rather as a temptation to be 
avoided, than as an influence for good. In fact it was the Code Napo- 
leon, which can scarcely be said to have been inspired by Christianity, 
which first abolished all legal distinctions of sex. The conditions 
which have rendered this possible are the steady gain in civilization 
and education which reduce the supremacy of physical over mental 

jxwer, and throw the responsibility of the security of person and 

property on society, instead of leaving it to the individual. 

As to war and slavery the case is better made out ; but affer all it 
was a Christian who said, at the sack of a town, ** Kill them all, the 
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Lord will know his own.” And the refusal of the earliest converts to 
Christianity to serve in the Imperial army was chiefly due to their 
scruples about taking the sacranientwn^ which was necessarily Pagan, 
and as soon as the Empire was nominally Christian, the scruples cease. 
With reference to the Droit de Seigneur or Mercheta mulierum^ to 
which Mr. Brace alludes, misprinting the word MacJteta^ the evidence 
for its existence is by no means strong. It is constantly mentioned ; 
but those writers who mention it. always refer it to some other country, 
French to England and English to Scotland, and even there it has never 
been run to earth. It is considered by some persons, who have studied 
the subject, to be a fiction founded on the custom of paying a fine to the 
lord for permission to marry. There arc several other misprints and 
errors in the Latin quotations in the notes beside the one referred to. 
We all know that Nero made his horse a consul, an example that was 
improved upon by a prince of Koumunia ; but it is new to be told 
t^iat Tacitus speaks of a Roman lady whose “ Maritus equus Romanus 
fuisset.” 

Mr. Bancroft differs, toto ccelo^ from his countryman, Mr. Brace, as 
to the influence of Christianity. In his new book on Central America,^ 
he devotes many pages to proving that the Spaniards were not more 
cruel than other European nations, “ except as they possessed more 
piety and power,” ascribing what excess there was to their con- 
scientiousness and religiousness, saying distinctly that “ the age of 
savagisrn is always cruel, and so is the age of Christian civilization.” 
He overshoots the mark, however, when ho says that he fails “to 
discover in America, by Gatholic Spaniards or heathen savages, deeds 
more atrocious than some committed in India and China, within 
the century, by Protestant England, the world’s model of piety 
and propriety.” His conception of cruelty must be a new one. It is 
not necessary to defend all that Englishmen have done in foreign 
lands. But where can be found, either in India, or China, or any- 
where else, actions to compare witli the murder of Anacaona, Queen 
of Jaragua, and her caciques, by Nicolas de Ovando — by no means a 
solitary instance of causeless brutality ? Or, if he parallels that by 
the wars with Indian rulers and executions of natives, the mutilations 
and tortures described by I^as Casas have no counterpart in the his- 
tory of English colonization. He is right in ascribing this cruelty to 
the colonial governors and not to the Home Government. For, strange 
to say, though Ferdinand and Isabella forgot all the precepts of 
humanity in their treatment of their enemies the Moors at home, both 
they and their successors endeavoured to protect the Indians from the 
persistent wrong-doing of their subjects. The “ Laws of the Indies” 
were founded on a clause of Isabella’s will enjoining her successors to 
see that the Indians were kindly and justly treated. By these laws 
protection is guaranteed to them by all offic€;rs. In fact, Spaniards 
ill-treating the natives were punished, by a law of Philip IL, more 
severely than when the victim wa.s a Spaniard. They were not in 

^ “ The Histo^ of the Pacific States of North America.” By Hubert Howe 
Baucroft. Vol. 1. Central America. Triibner & Co. 1882. 
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any way to be enslaved or forced to labour, and those under eighteen 
were not to be employed as porters, a long-forgotten precursor of 
factory acts. In the courts of law counsel was assigned to them free 
of cost, and there was a defensor appointed whose duty this was. In 
fact, as far as laws could do, Spain attempted to make her new 
subjects Christian and civilized and happy. How futile this was to 
curb the passions and vices of the Spaniards, when once they were 
landed in the New World, can best be learned from Mr. Bancroft’s 
book, which narrates the history of the discoveries of Columbus and 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, and the history of the Spanish settlements in 
Honduras, Darien, and generally in Central America, to the year 
1530.« It is the first instalment of a history of the western half of 
North America, from the Isthmus of Panama to British Columbia, 
which is expected to fill at least twenty-five volumes. Mr. Bancroft’s 
known zeal in collecting material is a guarantee for the completeness 
of his work, and as to the style, to use his own words, “ there is only 
one way to write anything, which is to tell the truth, plainly and con- 
cisely.” 

Mr. Ashton recognizes the first duty of a historian, and acts upon 
it — ^he neither invents nor improves, but merely compiles. The result 
is that we have in his ‘‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,”** 
a very vivid picture, and one which, like a faithful portrait, carries its 
honesty on its canvas. The illustrations are successful, and carried 
out in the same spirit. Though the author frequently apologizes for 
their inferiority, no apology is needed, for their uncouthness and 
realism are a characteristic part of the history of tlio times. The stylo 
is easy and ready but somewhat careless, and we cannot always 
distinguish between quotation and original matter. There is a 
general and natural dislike to the use of the words male and 
female, where man and woman would serve equally well, which 
Mr. Ashton does not seem to share. Thus, on p. 93, vol. i,, “ how -were 
the females of the middle class to amuse themselves?” He has made 
good use of the advertisements in the newspapers of the time. They give 
minute descriptions of articles, such as property lost, to be sold, or to 
be bought, which would probably not be found elsewhere. Although 
the habits of the three great social factors of the time are similar to 
ours, the contrast in tone and manner to our times is very striking, 
and certainly encouraging to us. The women of the fashionable 
classes spent their time in dress, visits, shopping, and scandal, 
as they do now ; so also the men, in shopping and dress, in scandal 

at their clubs, in dissipation and immorality. The women of the 
middle classes were exclusively domestic, and, like the modern 
German lady, resembled a glorified cook or nurse. But still a 
viist difference is at once apparent between that time and this. It 
lies in a fundamental change, which is becoming every year greater 
and more obvious. Social life in the days of Queen Anne was dis- 
inct from, and almost opposed to, public life. The great wave of 

9 ** Social Iiife in the Reign of Queen Anne.’* 2 vols. By JohnABhton. 
iOhatto & Wihdua. 1882. 
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public spirit, which has stirred the national community to its depths, 
had not commenced. The public, social, and philanthropic work now 
undertaken by private individuals of all ranks and conditions, is an 
outcome of the stirring of public spirit, and has tended, more than 
anything, else, to a fusion of private and class interests in com- 
mon national necessities. The most notable example of the far- 
reaching effect of this change is amongst those women of the middle 
classes who, in former days, never cast a thought to matters outside 
of the kitchen and the nursery, and who now are impelled, by the 
spirit of the age, to carry their sympathy and intelligenc(i outside of 
the homo. The number of women in middle-class life who fulfil 
their home duties, and at tlie same time carry on sonic parochial, 
municipai, or semi-public work, is immense, and is still largely on the 
increase. When once women of tlie middle classes — cut off, as they 
always have been, from general intercourse with their fellows, isolated, 
and engrossed in personal cares — are reached by a force which changes 
their habits of thought and life, we may surely conclude that such a 
force is fundamental and jieriiianent in its nature. There is an 
interesting chapter on marriages. Child- marriages appcnir to have 
been very frequent, and were indissoluble when tlie children were 
of “ the years of consent” {e.g.^ fourteen and twelve), and where no 
criminal cause for divorce was ])rovod. It seems strange that a law, 
felt to be senseless and unreasonable nearly 200 years ago, should 
still be in force. Jn endeavouring to break one of these marriages, a 
lawyer ably pleaded that it was senseless to give childon the power of 
disposing of their persons for ever at an age when we will not let 
them dispose of five shillings — an argument which remains unanswered 
to this day. Besides these child -marriages, irregular marriages, with- 
out banns or license, were very common. Jn fact, all means, legal or 
illegal, which promoted the privacy of a marriage, were in favour; 
the reason given ivas the expense and uproarious rioting with which 
ceremonious marriages were accompanied. TIkj furnishing of houses 
was exceedingly scanty and simple ; indeed, wliat is known as Queen 
Anne furniture has a look of austerity and jdninness which is quite out 
of keeping with our modern luxurious, rather overloaded drawing- 
rooms. Wall-papers began to be offered to take the place of wains- 
cotting or tapestry, and were generally made in imitation of wood, 
damask, or leather. It is curiou.s that birdsellers congregated in 
St. Martin’s Lane then as now. In 1661 women were still con- 
wdored a novelty on the stage, .and one of the attractions adver- 
tised In the reign of Anne was then, as at the present day, a 
novelty in the form of a play entirely supported by women. 
There was not much genius on the strige, and what there 
was was monopolized by the fiiir sex — Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Oldfield, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle (of immortal memory), and Mrs. Verbruggen. The 
end of the last volume contains an account of crimes, prisons, and 
workhouses, which, together with the disorderly condition of the 
streets and the prevalent tone of profligacy, is at once the most painful 
and most suggestive part of the book — painful because, though our 

b2 
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prisons and our workhouses have been and are being reformed, we 
certainly have not improved, and have probably deteriorated, in all 
that pertains to the moral conditions of our social life. 

Mr. Thorold Kogers in his “ History of Prices** has stated that the 
most prosperous period for the English workman was about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. But on the other hand we find that cities 
and boroughs were becoming very much impoverished about that 
time. At Winchester* the burgesses had to appeal to the King in 
1452 for assistance in repairing their town, which they were too poor 
to do themselves. Many streets and churches had fallen down, and 
the population was lessened by more than a thousand households. 
Wallingford and other towns in the west were in a similar condition. 
This was partly due, no doubt, to the reduction of the population 
by pestilence and war, but as the weavers and fullers complain that they 
have to shut up their mills for want of work, the wages of artisans 
cannot have been improved, whatever was the case with the agricultural 
labourers. The churches never recovered after, standing empty, except 
when they were used to keep cattle in. Many of them were pulled 
down, and the parishioners assigned to other parishes by an Order of 
Council during the Commonwealth. This again ha^ its parallel in many 
other towns. For a time the town seemed to be on the way to recover 
its old importance and prosperity, when Charles Il.*s projected palace 
in the site of the castle was being commenced by Wren. It was to 
have been a magnificent building, a central dome to be visible, so it 
was said, from the sea, two chapels on each side with smaller domes, 
and the whole surrounded by a park ten miles in circumference and 
connected with the Cathedral by a magnificent imw street. But the 
projector died long before it was finished, and as his brother aban- 
doned the scheme, ‘‘this city once more fell back into its former 
stagnant condition.*' The book on which these remarks arc based is a 
very pleasantly written history of the city of Winchester, not the 
result of much original research, but mainly a compilation from 
Milner's and Woodward*s histories, corrected and supplemented by 
more recent historical works, and arranged in the form of a connected 
chronological narrative. Most of the main facts are more or less 
familiar to all who take an interest in the city, or even in English 
history, but even Winchester boys, perhaps, do not know that their 
school was honoured by Edward IV. sending them a live lion to look 
at : and that in Elizabeth’s reign their reputation for Latin verse was 
so high, that copies written by the boys in honour of Sir Francis 
Drake were affixed to the mast of the Felican when the Queen visited 
him at Deptford. It is worth noticing also that the corporation, 

during the Commonwealth, instituted vote by ballot about the same 

time that it was proposed to adopt the same plan in the House of 
Commons. 

Most of the shorter histories of the East Indies are written solely 
from an English point of view, and pass over the first two thousand 

* “Historic WiDcbester : England's First Capital." By A. K. Bramston and 

A. C. Leroy, l ‘vngmanB, Green & Co. 1882. 
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years or so in a very summary manner. But Dr. Hunter — partly, 
perhaps, because he is writing with the view of his book'® being used in 
Anglo-Indian Schools — ^pays as much attention to the earlier as to the 
later periods, and more than half of his space is devoted to the first 
Aryan Conquests, and to the successive inroads of Greeks, Scythians, 
Mahornmedans, and Tartars. His account of the religious and civil 
institutions of the people is particularly clear and appreciative, while 
his narrative of the chain of events which have brought the whole 
peninsula under Plnglish rule is marked by perfect fairness and impar- 
tiality. Tlie printing and arrangement of the book are such as to make 
it %cry easy of reference : an important thing in a history, too often 
overlooked. . 

There will, perhaps, not be as many Plnglish wintering in Egypt as 
in past years, but still there are sure to be a good many. Those who 
arc going there cannot do better than take Stuart Poole’s little book" as 
a relief from the severe information supplied by guide-books, and as 
giving them in a pleasant way some idea of the problems of Egyptian 
history. For Mr. Poole is very anxious to have more of these prob- 
lems solved ; and when we recollect that the first clear event in the 
history of tliat marvellous country — the foundation of Memphis, centu- 
ries before Abraham's time — was accompanied by a great engineering 
work like the turning the course of the Nile, which proves long 
previous civilization, we can understand the eagerness with which 
pjgyptologists insist ou the importance of trying to discover how and 
where this civilization was obtained. Mr. Poole is very eager for 
proper excavations, and very hard, and deservedly so, upon the tourist 
plunderers " who destroy a document of the world’s history or a 
record of antique belief, to carry away a few hieroglyphics he cannot 
understand.” lie instances two very flagrant cases where "a lady 
ordered her dragoman to cut out Josopii’s head, as slic thought it, 
from tljc only picture of the arrival of a Shemite family in Egypt ; 
and how others broke in by night and demolished a sculptured 
w'all, to steal the single known figure portraying the wife of a Chief 
of the Land of Spices — both priceless documents of history and 
ethnology.” As a protest against this destruction for the sake of 
mere acquisitiveness and curiosity, Mr. Poole quotes the remarks 
of an Arabian traveller five hundred years ago, who, in spite of the 
iconoclastic tendencies of his religion, argues in favour of the preserva- 
tion of ancient buildings ou thoroughly scientiiic principles, putting in, 
perhaps as a sop to the vulgar, that they bear witness to the truth of 
the Koran. In something of the same spirit, and with a view to catch 
the attention of every one who can read the one book that all English 
people read, Mr. Poole takes as his text the cities mentioned in the 

Bible. One of them, Hanes, is only mentioned once, and probably 

very few could tell offhand where the name occurs. The Septuagint 


A Brief History of the Indian People.” By W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D. 
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and other early translators of the Bible knew nothing of it ; Gesenius 
guessed, but merely guessed, that it was Ileracleopolis ; and Mariette 
has proved its position at Ahnas-el-Medeeneh, about seventy miles 
above Cairo. The mounds which mark the site have scarcely been 
touched, but they surely contain the records of two of the dynasties 
whose history has hitherto been a mere blank, all that is known being 
that one of the kings went mad and was eaten by a crocodile. But it 
is not the history alone that is important. Where did “ all the wisdom 
of Egypt” come from ? Was their belief in the immortality of the 
soul — an immortality of which the happiness ov misery depended 
solely upon the deeds of this life, merely derived from the dyspeptic 
dreams of a savage? What philosophy did Plato, and what mathe- 
matics did Eudoxus, learn at Heliopolis ? — the parent of Alexandria, 
and through them of the Spanish and Italian Universities, and even 
of Oxford and Cambridge themselves. These and many other ques- 
tions may be answered some day, and then learned men like Mr. Poole 
must not disdain to lot inferior mortals know what it is they have 
found. 

The use of the spade in 'teaching history is as fully recognized now 
as its use in warfore, but it not only requires careful using on the part 
of the hand that wields it, but observant eyes and a systematic mind to 
control it, coupled with a rigid self-denial from founding theories upon 
an insufficient induction of facts. Dr. Munro’s investigations of the 
Crannogs'* (or Phililbauten, as they are called by Dr. Keller) in the 
West of Scotland, rather point to the conclusion that they were used, 
if not originally constructed, during the Koman ' occupation, as 
Samian ware is found in them, together with metal objects, which 
belong to the same period. The ornaments on the combs and other 
domestic implements are distinctly Celtic in type, and, in fact, most of 
the Crannogs hitherto discovered are in districts formerly occupied by 
Celtic races, a largo proportion being in the Scottish half of the 
kingdom of Strathclyde. None at all have been found within the 
territories of the Angles, and the only relic which can certainly be 
said to belong to these people is a forged gold triens found at Buston, 
one of a class hitherto found only in England, and which probably 

were made, according to Mr. John Evans, in the sixth or seventh 

century. The elaborate construction of the islands and gangways, 
consisting of piles bound together by a pavement of mortised oak 
beams, is thoroughly explained and elucidated by careful plans and 
drawings, and most of the relics of any interest are illustrated also. 
One curious point which Dr. Munro brings out is the great change in 
the climate of Scotland. No such trees as were used by the lake 
dwellers can grow now on the same soil ; and more surprising still, in 
the Middle Ages, wheat and other grain were cultivated, as shown by 
the records of monasteries, in places where no human industry could 
now succeed in raising such crops. Several specimens of canoes have 
been found, all dug out, but some strengthened by ribs ; in fact, the 

**AnoiuDt Scottish Lake Dwellings or Crannogs.*’ By Kobert Mnnro, 
M.D., F.S.A. Soot Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1882. 
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woodAvork throughout is of a very high order, not only in construc- 
tion, but in the case of one or two slabs found at Lochlee, in ornament 
also. The ubiquitous fylfot, of course, turns up — here on the head of 
a bronze pin. The book is throughout a model of the careful record 
of lacts, Avhich require the most intelligent and patient observation to 
make tho record of any value. 

These crannogs, as Avell as the pfahlbanten, are refen'ed to by an 
anonymous writer,” avIio Avisbea to make recent anthropologiciil in- 
vestigations square with Biblical chronology — not Archbishop Uslier’s, 
he is wise enough for that, and adopts the calculations of Hales, by 
Avliich fourteen centuries are added to the tale. The Avriter certainly 
hits some blots in the calculations of the older geologists and antiqua- 
rians. lie shows, for instance, that the length of time required for 
the deposit of stalagmite in Kent’s Hole has been very much over- 
estimated, and that the so-called human bone found under glacial 
clay in the Victoria Cave, Settle, Avas really the bone of a boar ; but 
his scientific accuracy may bo gauged by his giving U7*sus as a syno- 
nym of bos prhmgeniuSy and by his translating bison itriscus as red 
deer. His style is disfigured by Americanisms, such as erupt and 
sde?i1isty though the preface is dated from Birmingham. 

'Hie most interesting parts of the present number of Dr. Grove’s 
“ Diiitionary of Music”” are the biographical notices of Schubert and 
Sohuinaiin — die former by Dr. Grove, and the latter by Dr. S}utta, 
of Berlin. Dr. Spitta’s sketch of Schumann has been already repub- 
lished in Germany by Messrs. Breitkopf and lliirteb, and Ave hope that 
tho London publishers of the Dictionary may before long be enabled to 
issue the biographies of the chief musicians in a separate and reasonably 
cheap volume, Avhich would be most Avelcorne to a large class of musiail 
readers Avho cannot take the Avhole work. The life of Kobert 
Alexander Schumann can only be rightly written nOAV in the spirit 
of coritemjjorary biography; for, though tho master has been gone 
since 185 G, he not only lives for us in his music, but in his second 
musical sclf^ — his honoured Avidow and great interpreter. Schumann 
is perhaps the one artist Avho has attained the highest rank both as a 
critic and a composer. Ilis bynniathies were of the Avidest. lie 
was completely large-hearted, and free from the jealousies which have 

marred so many other artists. We think Dr. SpUta Says Very 
rightly that his songs will stand aide by side with those of Men- 
delssohn and Schubert, but that, of the three, Schumann is the most 
profound and intellectually suggestive, and that his symphonies are 
the most important that have appeared since Beethoven’s. Dr. 
Grove’s sketch of Schubert is really delightful. It is worthy to 
stand by the best of Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets” or Macaulay’s 
biographies. It has only one drawback — namely, that it is written 
by Dr. Grove himself. The unfortunate result of this is, that we are 

' * The Bemotc Antiquity of Man not Proven : Primeval Man not a Savage.’* 
By B. C.^ Y. London : Klliot Stock. 1882. 
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told nothing of the author’s labours of love in Vienna, of the important 
works he has brought to light, or of how he has been the chief means 
of making Schubert known in England. Franss Peter Schubert was 
the son of a parish schoolmaster, and was born in Vienna in 1797. 
Dr. Grove gives us a pretty picture of how a very small, dark-haired, 
spectacled boy of eleven got into the Court Chapel school art Vienna, 
and how the big boy of the school band saw what a “ clever 
fellow” ho was; and how nervously he owned to having composed 
“when he could get the paper,” which the big boy (Spaun was his 
name) promised he should not want in future ; also hoAv he got a 
holiday on Sundays, and played quartets with his father and brothers, 
passing over the old gentleman’s blunders till they became too flagrant, 
when he would say, in his gentle, shy way, “ Herr father, something 
must be wrong there.” In spite of shyness, Schubert was a bright, 
genial being ; and it is therefore amusing to And the ludicrously grue- 
some subjects he selected for composition as a little boy — “Hagar’s 
lament over her dying son,” a “ Corpse Fantasia” to some ghastly 
words by Schiller, and “ I)er Vatcr-mdrder” (The Parricide), dated 
26th December, 1811, “a pleasant Christmas piece,** as Dr. Grove 
observes. In 1814 Schubert became an under- teacher in his father’s 
parish school, to avoid the conscription, and from this time he was a most 
prolific composer. Dr. Grove tells us that on the 15th of August, 1815, 
he composed eight songs, and seven more on the 19tli.' ]So wonder 
that he forgot what he had written, and a friend, showing him a copy of 
one of his own songs, a fortnight after he had composed it, he said, 
“ 1 say, tho song’s not so bad ; whose is it ?” At the end of his short 
life, Schubert was brought into interesting connection with three of 
the greatest musicians. He visited Beethoven on his death-bed 
twice, by Beethoven’s own wish. lie went on a walking expedition 
to Haydn’s grave in October, 1828, and, returning to Vienna in ill- 
health, he procured the scores of Handel’s oratorios, probably tho 
set of Arnold’s edition that had delighted Beethoven when dying. 
When he examined these he said, “ I see now how much I have to 
learn,” and arranged to take lessons in counterpoint. But it was 
too late. Ho was probably sickening for typhoid fever. Unable to 
eat, and constantly sick, with a foreboding of death upon him, ho 
asked his brother to bury him as near Beethoven as possible. Then 
he became tfelirious, and would say they had taken him from his 
own room. When his brother explained that this was not so, he re- 
plied, “ Beethoven is not here.” He died on the 19th November, 
1828, aged thirty-one years and nine months. Pergolesi is the only 
other musician who, dying at the s;imc ago, has lelt works of any- 
thing approaching equal importance. Dr. Grove’s Dictionary gives 
a list of 1,181 works by Schubert, but he wrote much besides. In 
many of his songs he was his own poet. This is not the place to 
enter upon any criticism of his works, but we hope the little we have 
been able to say of the life may induce our readers to study Dr. Grove’s 
most admirable biography. As regards the rest of the number before 
us, the articles on “ Schools of Composition,” by Mr. W. S. Bockstro ; 
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“Scottish Music,” by Messrs. Muir, Wood, and T. L. Stillie; and 
“Singing,” by Mr. H. C. Deacon, will be found interesting. We 
could wish that a littlo more detailed criticism had been devoted to 
such important works as Haydn’s “ Seasons” and Handel’s “ Seinele,’’ 
but the present number maintains the very high level of its pre- 
decessors. If we are not producing artistic giants in these days, we 
are at least being well taught what the giants have done before iis. 

Professor Clerk Maxwell’s^^ success as the*first holder of the Chair of 
Experimental Physics at Cambridge is so well known to all who have 
followed the recent progress of science in England, that no one will 
quarrel with his biographer for saying that he “ enriched the inherit- 
ance left by NeAvton, and consolidated the work of Faraday.” The son 
of a Scotch lawyer, who himself dabbled in scientific experiment, and 
usiid his reason on the smallest details of life, oven the shape of his 
boots and his shirts, he inherited, as happens in so many cases, his 
lather’s accidental, instead of his professional, qualities, and carried 
them out to the end. One of his earliest recollections w^as that of 
lying on the grass, looking at the sun and wondering^ a wonder which 
afterwards was never salisticd without some attempt to exchange it for 
knowledge. Throughout his childhood Ids constant question was, 
“ What’s the go of that ?” “ What does it do ?” Nor was he content 

with a vague answer, but wmdd reiterate, “ But what is the particular 
go of it?” A striking insUnce of the way ho thought about what 
many boys only see, is told by Professor Fleeining Jenkin, “who re- 
members lu;aring him say that when he first saw the twisted i)iles of 
candles with which grocers decorate their windows, ho was struck by 
the curious and complex curves resulting from the combination of 
those simple cylinders, and was resolved to understand all about that 
some day,” There is a solemn Avarning to j)arents conveyed in the 
liint ofhis biographer, that a certain hesitation of manner and obliquity 
of reply, Avhich clung to him for many years, were brought on by the 
harsh treatment of a tutor. These peculiarities to a certain extent in- 
terfered with his success as a lecturer at Aberdeen, tliough he had 
overcome them by the time ho accepted the j^rofessorship at Cam- 
bridge. His childish fondness for dogs avus turned to good account in 
later years, for lie taught his pets to allow the interior of their eyes to 
be examined with an instrument made fur the purpose, and even to 
sit upon an insulating stool to be electrified. In one of his letters there 
is a sentence Avhich very aptly describes his own attitude towards re- 
ligion. “ Some peojile keep Avater-tight compartments in their minds.” 
He appears to have been slightly influenced, perhaps against his Avill, 
by F. D. Maurice, but) in spile uf ibat, lu liavc retained bis Scotch 

Calvinism to the last. His letters give the impression that he assumed 
certain dogmas to be beneficial to society, and therefore refrained from 
testing their truth, not the habit of mind one would expect in a pro- 
fessor of experimental philosophy, but in this respect he but imitated 
his great predecessor, Faraday. Besides biography and correspondence, 

13 <«xiie Life of James Clerk Maxwell.” By Lewis C£.nipbeil, M.A., LL-D., 
and \Vm. Garnett, M.A. Macmillan & Oo. 1882. 
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the book coiitiiins a few papers on colour vision and other scientific 
subjects, and some verse, mostly humorous. 

yir William R. Hamilton^® is an instance of a very different kind of 
bringing up. Instead of his childhood, being, like Maxwell’s, a period 
of thought and observation, it was, like John Stuart Mill’s, perpetual 
acquisition. At three he could read, and used Johnson’s Dictionary 
for his spelling-book. At four he could read Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and cried most piteously ” over an argument with .another 
pupil about tlie .advantage of points. At nine ho wont be satisfied till 
he learns Sanscrit, and at twelve he composes a Syriac Grammar, No 
wonder that ho writes, sometimes feel as if the bottle of niy brain 
were like those mentioned, I think, in Job, ‘full and ready to burst;’ 
but when 1 try to uncork and empty it, like a full bottle turned upside 
down, its contents do not run out as fluently as might be expected ; 
nor is the li(]Uor that comes off .as clear as could be wished. Perhaps 
1 am not long enough in the bottle- to be decanted.” A very wise 
sentiment for a boy of thirteen. At Trinity College, Dublin, he wrote 
prize poems, and took the classical and scientific gold med.als, and at 
twenty-one was elected Professor of Astronomy, before h(», had tiiken his 
degree, and there this volume leaves him, for though it conuins seven 
hundred pages, it docs not carry him beyond his twenty -stwenth year. 
Too much space is taken up by accounts of his relations, and by letters 
which are of very little interest. What is the use of printing an ex- 
tract like the following : “ The question about the names of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs was ])ut to me some months ago. I oxamimid the 
original words along with uncle, and found tliat they are susc(q)ti]:)lo 
of such a meaning. Tlie coincidence is undoubtedly curious.” Tlnn c 
is no explanation given of wJiat the question or the coiricidcnco is, and 
it is siuiply so mucli space wasted. His father’s letters show great 
self complacency in having such a wonderful son. It is surprising that 
his sisters grew up to love him when they were lectured in sucli a tone 
as this: “ Boys are supposed to be idle, girls are supposed to ho in- 
dustrious; butyour young brother is determined not torelaxamoniont in 
his pursuits. Providence is very gracious in giving me such a son, and 
you such a brother, Now, my dear children, as life is uncertain, and 
I may be called away, value as you ought such a brother and prove 
yourselves by your industry and attention deserving of his support and 
countenance.” Like Maxwell and W. K. Clifford, ho was very fond of 
gy i nil a.s tics, an amusement which scientific men especially :iftbct, pro- 
bably becatiso it gives the greatest amount of physical benefit with the 
least expenditure of time. The correspondence, which constitutes the 
bulk of the book, is very interesting, as the thoughts of such a man of 
course must be, but it is rather long-winded and a trifle dull. Here is 
one good story , however, but even <^hatmight have been better told in fewer 
words : “ I was riding to Curragh the other day in company with a 
Scotch friend, a vehement admirer of Dugald Stewart, Reid, Smith, 
and in a word of all sensible people, who preserve a ch.aracter for sense 

>• “Lile of Sir William Howan Hamilton.” By Robert Perceval Graves, M.A. 
VoL I. Dublin University Press. 1882 . 
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by .never allowing anything like genius to appear, and get on in the 
world not by the aid of great heads, but by a much more useful help — 
viz., sharp elbows. We became engaged in a philosophical discussion, 
and I was declaiming about “ eternal truths,” when the pony he was 
riding los;. hia footing, in consequence of his master’s forgetting to hold 
the reins, and after staggering for about two minutes tumbled on his 
knees and deposited his rider on the top of his head, lie rolled over 
two or three tinios, and looking up at mo, before he had time to rise, 
exclaimed, “ This comes of your eternal truths.” He then jumped up, 
ran to tlie pony, who was lying Hat on his back in the middle of the 
road, raised him, mounted, gathered himself well in the saddle, and 
said, Novv listen, hang your eternal truths ! and there anent we will have 
no more such like gibberish ! As soon as you are at home you may 
mystity yourself and me, and the creature, as much as you like, but 
while I am on horseback I will have no more conjuring. I thank G-od 
that I have not broken my head.” Among Ids correspondents were 
both Wordsworth and Coleridge, and several letters from, as well as to, 
them are printed. 

This volume’® docs not pretend to take the place of a biography^ it 
is merely the Recolh'ctiona,” and some of the corrospontlence, that 
pass('d between Mr. Caine and llossctti during the last three or tour 
years of Ins JiJe. It is pleasant reading, not only because the subject- 
matter is lull of interest, but also because* the style is clear and un- 
aflectcd, thc^ diction liniahed, and the whole collected in a spirit of 
affectionate respect ibr the poet. A refined and polished manner per- 
vades the Recollections.” Few men have Iiad the power to influence 
social artistic taste to the extent that Rossetti iniluenced it ; and this 
is all the more rornjirkable ))eeanso tlie efi’ect produced in certain 
directions was unconscious. As a r#daxation, and a means of divert- 
ing his thoughts from his loss and loneliness, he took to collecting 
curiosities in art, furniture, and literature, “ Little did they think, 
who afterwards followed tlie fashion he set them, that his jirimary 
impulse was, so lar from a desire to ‘live up to his blue ware,’ that 
it was more like an effort ‘ to Jive down to it.’ ” Again, h-c wjis 
the leading spirit of that little clique, to which also William Morris 
.and Burne Jones belonged, which had for its object the advocacy of 
the views of the pre-Raphaolite brotherhood. lie wjis “ illustrious 
in two arts,” and liked to be described as a “poetic jiaiiiter.” 
“ The Blessed Damozel” and ^LJenny,” two of his finest productions, 
w’ere written at the ago of nineteen and twenty-one. Of the latter 
lie says : — “ It is a sermon, and on a great world — to most men un- 
known, though few consider themselves ignorant of it.” Of “ The 
Blessed Damozel” he says: — ‘‘I saw that Poe had done the utmost 
it was possible to do with the grief of the lover on earth, and so I 
determined to reverse the conditions, and give utterance to the yearn- 
ing of the loved one in heaven.” 

** RecoUections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” By T. H. Caine- Elliot Stock. 

1882. 
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A life of Franz Liszt*® can scarcely fail to be interesting, not only 
on account of his peculiar individuality, but also because his is a life 
wliich led to much comment, friendly and otherwise; and many will 
turn to these volumes, hoping to find a confirmation of their pet 
theories of a man about whom every one has a theory. The dignity 
and seriousness of the work are very much spoilt by the translator, 
who, it istobe hoped, knows the German language better than she knows 
the Englisli language. Almost all German writing has to be freely 
paraphrased in a translation into English in order to avoid a gushing 
and sentimental style. In this case the translator or authoress has been 
literal to a degree, as — “ There are limits it must be acknowledged to 
our judgment, as far as it is possible at the present time, and its final 
conclusion must be reserved for days to come.’^ Again — The 
musical programmes bring more and more his name into repute.” 
There is a saying that Euligionisrn and Animalism are related. The 
life of Liszt is an instance. “ lie could believe himself to have ex- 
perienced the truth that religion gives a kind of glowing chastity in 
the place of passionate love, and purifies our sighs.” In the first 
volume— ‘‘ Franz had given himself up to interior enigmas; now he 
was radiant with joy, now sunk in sorrow ; he knew the wherefore of 
neither, but both carried him beyond himself, to u something which 
filled his iiKiuiring nature with a holy yearning and foreboding ; . . , . 
and drove him to prayer, to church, to the confessional.’* In the next 
volume wo have his Liaisons with (i. Sand and Daniel Stern (Countess 
d’Agoult). In vol. h ** he learned the knightly virtue of protection” 
to women, and his ideal of woman was “ an unconditional love which 
believes, hopes, and suffers all ;** but at the end of the second volume 
he insinuates to the woman who has fulfilled this ideal and lost her 
name for him, that her mission is not comj)lete — that she cannot be a 
genuine “ Beatrice” to his “Dante” unless she dies at the early age 
of eighteen ! 

A great deal of thoughtful care and conscientious work are contained 
in this little volume of iiOO pages.*® There is no episode more painful 
to the modern mind in all Tor4uato Tasso's unfortunate life than his 
relations with his patron, the cardinal of Este. buch relations are no 
longer possible between a mere grandee and a man of genius. A 
number of quotations from Tasso arc carefully chosen and show the 
master in his many moods. One of the happiest is the chorus in 
the “ Aminta.” 

“ I know not whether all the bitterness 
This lover tasted serving, love still keeping, 

Despairing, sadly weeping. 

Can be made sweet again in perfect measure 
By any present pleasure : 

But e'en if dearer gladness 

Should seem, through coming after sadness, 


)S ''Franz Liszt, Artist and Man.’* By L. Ramann. Translated by Miss 
Cowdery. W. H. Allen & Co. 1882. 

IS Foreign Classics for Euglioh Ueadere.” Edited by Mrs. OHphant. Tasso. 
By E. J. Hasvfi Wm. Blackwood & Sons.^ 1882. 
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I do not, love, entreat thee 
With this thv greatest bliss to greet me ; 

Willi sucli high blessings others bless ; 

Me may iny nymph accept 
After entreaties brief, brief service paid; 

Never may our kisses borrow 
Seasoning sweet 
From siieh grievous sorrow.” 

The singular beauty of his moral character is rare indeed, still more 
rarely found in combination with genius. “The perfect purity of 
his life, from the day when he entered his prison to its end, was in 
Italy in those days an amazement to his contemporaries.** He was 
free from envy and jealousy and too generous, truthful, and outspoken 
to hold his own against the plots and intrigues of a Court. “ When 
advised to use his favour with Alphonso to the injury of his enemies, 
he is said to have replied, I should like to take away my enemies* 
ill-will, not their dignities or honours” 

The series wliich Mr. Morley has now nearly completed, gives us, in 
a very readable form, most interesting accounts of the lives, writings, 
and positions in the literary world of our “ Men of Letters.”*® The 
three books before us are characterized by extreme fairness in 
dealing with the subject in point, and criticisms, whether of private 
life, or literary efforts, arc marked by so much discrimination and 
judgment, that one feels safe in accepting them as the outcome of 
careful unbiassed study of the best authorities, rather than the 
prejudiced expressions of a devoted admirer or detractor. 

Mr. Traill, for instance, in his admirable life of Sterne, draws 
attention to the harshness of parts of Thackeray*s powerful essay on 
that author, fully admitting at the same time the justice of many of 
the charges brought against him. The account of Sterne’s early life is 
very well told ; but it seems hard on old Roger Sterne to call the 
birth of the only child out of seven who in any way rose to fame, the 
“ misfortune which befell him at the hands of Lucina,” coupling it 
with being “ broke .and sent adrift into the wide world with a wife 
and two children.’* We quite agree with Mr. Traill in finding it 
difficult to implicitly believe Sterne’s account of the results of his 
writing his name on the whitewashed ceiling at school, but to add that 
“the urchin’s freak was only too unhappily characteristic of the man. 
The trick of befouling what was clean, and because it was clean, clung to 
him tenaciously through all his day.s,’* attaches extraordinary impor- 
tance to a freak, the like of whicli we should think every schoolboy 
has indulged in, since there were pens to write, or knives to carve 
with. Sterne’s conduct to his wife, and his numerous flirtations, are 
not pleasant subjects for a biographer to deal with ; but Mr. Traill’s 
treatment of them is most careful and excellent in its good taste; 

and he justly points out that Mrs. Sterne’s inability to appreciate her 
husband’s drolleries can be no sufficient excuse for his ever having 

^ English Men of Letters.’* Edited by John Morley. Sterne. By H. D. 
Traill. Swift. By Leslie Stephen. Macaulay. By J. Cotter Morison. Macmillan 
&Co. 1882. 
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“ some Dulcinea in his head, as in two years’ courtship there was 
surely time and opportunity for liiiii to discover her capabilities. 
There seems to be no evidence of how Sterne’s sermons were appre- 
ciated by his flock, but some of the second set which he published 
must have satisfied even those of his readers who were most ^expectant 
of a completely new style. From a criticism on Methodism which Mr, 
Traill quotes, in which Sterne asks whether “ it is a wonder that the 
mechanical disturbances and conflicts of an empty belly interpreted by 
an empty head should be mistook for workings of a different kind from 
what they are one almost might think he agreed with the French 
anatomist who held that religious emotion was due to a secretion of 
the lesser intestine. Plagiarist Sterne certainly was, to no small extent, 
of which Mr. Traill gives us ample proof. His sentimentality may 
deserve all Thackeray’s ridicule, but most people will agree with Mr. 
Traill that there is an imperishable element about his humour.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s sketch of Swift is one of the best of the 
attractive series to which it belongs. It is, on the whole*, the plea- 
santest and most discriminating life of Swift that we have read. It 
does justice to the kindly side of his character, and reduces to their 
proper level such indifferent jokes as the “ Bickerstaffe Pa])ers” and 
the “ Windsor Prophecy,” which had becti previously lauded by 
admiring biographers as masterpieces of wit. jMr. Stojdien’s chapter 
on the “ Drapier Letters” explains the absurdity of Swift’s proposition, 
from the point of view of a political economist, in a few clear sen- 
tonoes, suflicioiit to enlighten without boring the ordinary reader. At. 
the same time, he docs justice to the keen insight with which Swift 
saw the \veak point in his enemy’s case, and exposed the disgraceful 
nature of the “job.’' There is a curious omission in Mr. Stephen’s 
book of all mention of Thackeray’s remarkable lecture on Swift, pub- 
lished in his “ English Humorists.” The picture of the Dean there 
given is so vivid that, in spite of some inaccuracies, those who have 
read it can hardly fail to form their idea of Swift upon it. We are 
therefore sorry that Mr. Stephen has -not noticed it, and also that he 
is a little hard on Johnson’s sketch of Swift in his “ Jiives of tlie 
Poets.” Boswell, it is true, suspected the prejudice of which IMr. 
Stephen speaks, and, characteristically, asked Johnson if Swift had 
ever offended him, but the doctor replied that he had not. Possibly 
any feeling against Swift that he may have had arose from disapproval, 
combined with reluctant admiration of the “Tale of a Tub,” which he 
said was so powerful that he sometimes doubted if Swift had really 
written it. A well-annotated edition of “ Gulliver’s Travels” is 
wanted, and we have often regretted that neither Thackeray nor 
Macaulay undertook the task, for which, however, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
displays great fitness in his present work. 

' Mr. J. Cotter Morison gives us, in six chapters, the principal 
episodes in Macaulay’s life, with elaborate criticisms upon his cha- 
racter. as shown by his domestic life and through his writings. There 
is no doubt of Mr. Morison’s admiration for the domestic virtues dis- 
played by Macaulay to the very end, for he certainly would find it 
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difficult to write more strongly on the subject. Such sentences as the 
following leave nothing more to say : — “As to his (Macaulay's) conduct 
as a son, as a brother, and as an uncle, it is only the barest justice to 
say that he appears to have touched the furthest edge of human virtue;” 
and “his thinking was often, if not generally, pitched in Avhat we must 
call a low key, but his actions might put the very saints to shame." It 
is not, however, so easy to discover Mr. Morison's actual views on 
Macaulay's character, when he leaves the side of it of which the only 
real criterion can be acts, and discusses that which displays itself in the 
works he has left b(?hind. Mr. Morison takes pains to inforiii us that 
the attempt to impart “ vital religion*' to Macaulay signally failed; and 
yet we are informed that “ on no other occasion did Macaulay descend 
so low” as in an attack on spiritual religion, which, to again quote 
verbatim, “is veiled with much prudence and skill." “Neither in 
])ublic nor in private had Macaulay any gift for expressing either tender 
or lofty emotion,” in Chapter II.; while in Chapter III. we read: 
“ Macaulay attains a heroism of sentiment which Scott never reaches,” 
referring to the “ Lays of Ancient Koine.” Wc must give Mr. Morison 
credit for touching upon the charge of unfaithfulness, and want of accu- 
racy with great caution ; and he fully acknowledges that Miacaulay was 
completely incapable of “ conscious duplhiity and untruth.” A sentence 
from the very last page, summing up Macaulay’s character, is curious 
enough to be w'ortli quoting : “ lie is not biie of those writers whom 
wc seek ‘ when our light is low,' telling us ‘ of tJie things which 
belong unto our peace.' ” Surely, ratlu'r a malaprojios criticism on an 
essayist and historian, unless Mr. IMorison is in the habit of “ seeking 
comfort in time of trouble” from dillerout sources from the generality 
of mankind. 

ITciivy I). Thoroiiu’*^ is one of a series of American “ Men of 
Letters.” It is written in a prosaic and sober manner. Nearly 200 
pages out of the i300 give little or no information about Tlioi:oau. 
The last 100 pages arc almost entirely made up of quotations from 
Kmcrson and Chaiiiiing. They are strung together by a thread that 
does not always unite the dillorent and disunited parts. Ilis life in 
wood and held must always be the point of interest in Thoreau’s 
life. One chapter is devoted to it, wliich fails to bring home to the 
reader the picture he seeks. One quotation gives a charming descrip- 
tion of his friendship with a heifer, which begins thus : — 

“One more confiding heifer, the fairest of thclicrd, did by degrees approach, 

as if to take some morsel from our hands She by degrees drew near, 

with her fair limbs progressive, making pretence of browsing; nearer and 

nearer, till there was wafted to us the Dovine fragrance Then she 

raised her gentle muz/dc towards us, and snuffed an honest recognition, within 
hand’s reach She was as delicately featured as a liiud ; her hide was 

mingled white and fawn colour ; on her muzzle’s tip there was a white spot not 
bigger than a daisy. As I walked the heifer followed rnc, and took an apple 
from my hand, and seemed to care more for the hand than the apple. So 
innocent a face 1 have rarely seen on any creature She smelled as 

“Henry D. Thoreau.” By F, D. Sanborn. Edited by C. D. Warner. 
Sampson Low & Co. 1882. 
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&weet as the eletbra blossom. For horns, though she had them, they were so 
well disposed in the right place, but neither up nor dowu, that 1 do not now 
remember she had any.’* 

Mr. Alcott’s description of him is pithy. He says he is “ Virgil, 
and White of Selborne, and Isaac Walton, and Yankee settldi*, all in 
one.’* 


BELLES LETTRES. 

O F minor poets and their making of books there is no end. They, 
like the poor, are always with us. Possibly in Art as in Science 
the domain of the infinitely little demands the minutest research. 
But l>itherto the requisite faculty of insight has been granted only to 
the creator of minor verse. Once and again on the understanding 
that one good turn deserves another, he will condescend to interpret 
his brother’s verso also. And then, indeed, is the fooling admirable. 
We cannot pretend to have noted and distinguished the Infinite 
gradations between the barely tolerable and the wholly intolerable in 
the entire batch of verse-books which lie before us. We have set 
ourselves the more profitable task of appraising at their just value 
some few which appear to deserve attention. The greater portion of 
the verse which comes under our notice, printed on thick and ever 
thicker paper, would seem to be the work o£ one author writing under 
various nofns de plume, lie has read, our poet of many disguises, 
portions of Mr. Tennyson’s works in his boyhood, or perhaps child- 
hood ; and hence his first and real impulse to verse writing. But 
Tennyson has grown commonplace, and it is necessary to give 
savour to the lump by the judicious admixture of more highly spiced 
compounds. The result is, that we are reminded now of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s earlier Lyrics, now of Rossetti, occasionally of Mr. Browning, 
and even of Mrs. Browning. A little hollow sensuality — the amatory 
dalliance of waxworks — a little cheap, scepticism, which keeps on the 
safe side by a patronizing recognition of the Deity, an assumption of 

simple elegance in the treatment of social or domestic incident, a nice 

assortment of archaic words, with some technical skill in stringing 
them together, make up his stock-in-trade. To have something to 
say, and to say it in the best possible language, is not his object, it 
is the “ out-doing Nokes in azure tricks," at which he strives with 
more or less success. We must not, however, dwell too long on our 
imaginary author, whose various writings we have dealt with on the 
converse of the Wolfian method. To adopt his own nervous style — 
Him will the Time spirit with swift smiting moat surely slay. 

The author of “ The Trinity,”' a nineteenth-century Passion Play, 
who writes anonymously in his preface, deprecates criticism by admit- 
ting that his work is “wanting in all historic spirit; the lines limp, 
being rather prose than verse ; the subject one far too close to most 


I The Trinity." A Nineteenth Century Passion Play. E. Johnson, Trinity 
Street, Cambri 'l^e. 1882. 
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men’s hearts to be thus treated ; the writer evidently callow both in 
life and thought.” Nor can we unsay for him what he has said of 
himself. But we are ready to admit that the poem deserves serious if 
not favourable consideration. In the first place, it is of considerable 
length, Vmd must have cost both thought and labour. Your true 
minor poet contents himself with a few scanty effusions in ballad 
metre, which he regards as “ Lyrics,” or at most, with some desultory 
narratives, which, perhaps, he will call Dramatic Idylls. But a drama 
of any sort is a serious undertaking, and if there be any sign of 
imaginative power in the idea, or in the execution of the work, we 
are bound to regard the author as something more than a mere 
literary trifler. We may as well admit at the outset that ‘‘The 
Trinity” is not addressed to the orthodox reader. Indeed, it is pro- 
bable that many who have long since ceased to regard themselves as 
Christians of the palest type, will read these pages with distaste, if not 
with a stronger feeling. It is safe to intrude upon the sanctities of 
the past or the distant, but nothing short of the highest genius can 
afford to treat with even apparent levity that, which be our religious 
opinions what they may, is not far from every one of us. 

If we have once persuaded ourselves that the sanctuary is empty, 
it is so easy to rush in, but common prudence and common liumanity 
should restrain us from dragging the bystander after us against his 
conscience and against his will. At any rate, we venture to think 
that it is something more than the violation of a canon of taste to 
choose as the subject of a drama Jesus of Nazjireth as he was, accord- 
ing to M. lienan. 

Our readers will not suppose that we object to the work on the score 
of its bold and uncompromising rationalism, but because, professing 
to be a work of art, it must inevitably outrage the feelings of the 
majority. In keeping with its character as Passion Play, there is 
hardly any plot. Judas, disappointed by the unwillingness or inability 
of Jesus to take his fortune at the tide and place himself at the head 
of the popular party, betrays his leader to the Pharisees. The latter, 
who are beginning to fear for the security of orthodox views with 

regard to the law, and for their own safety, and who have long since 

resented the new Propliet’s outspoken denunciations of an immoral 
morality, take advantage of the popular reaction to bring about His 
condemnation and crucifixion. The Scripture narrative is but lightly 
adhered to, the real purport of the events being as it were read 
between the lines. But the main interest of the piece centres in the 
character of the Magdalene. Here the author has achieved a success. 
We instance the following lines which strike us as powerful and 
beautiful ; — 

“ Aye, I have borne 

A greater trial than thine ; — for 1 have sunk 
From what a woman means to what 1 am. 

Is not this world more harsh to me than thee ? 

Thou hast been once deceived ; but always I 

. Must stand the outcast, scoff, and finger-point 

Of womankind — the plaything of a blockish man. 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV]— New Sekils, Vol. LXllI. No. I. S 
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The hypocrite turns pointedly aside ; 

The pure of heart with unwilled shudder gives 
Me ample room, — and so alone I pass, 

Scorninf^ and scorned, along the street of life. 

They think all power to love is dead in me — ^ 

These home-bred maidens, these ne’er tempted damest 
When comes the time, their duty fancies love, 

And bids a ne’er-tried virtue turn its heel 
On vice. — False! false! were but occasion mine, 

I could excel a thousandfold their love. 

As much out-passion their poor paltry zeal 
As this cursed fairness tops their commonplace ! 

Alas, it cannot be ! I — I am ever damned !” 

As might have been expected, in spite of the audacity of the attempt, 
the character of Jesus is not worked out with force or consistency. 
At times lie moves across the stage with the pompous unreality of the 
“ central figure” of a modern religious picture ; at other times the 
character falls below the dignity and integrity of the ordinary hero. 
There is a cobbler who plays the part of the cynical onlooker and 
impartial critic, siding neither with the Prophet nor the Pharisee — a 
fairly original conception. The comic element in the speeches of the 
fool and other minor characters suggests a somewhat nerveless imitation 
of the bye-talk of the Eliz<abethan dramatists. The author has shown 
that he possesses considerable power of thought together with a pleasing 
facility of style. We trust that in the future he will exercise the one 
and the other on a more suitable and a more modest theme. 

Of a very different sort is “ Love’s Martyrdom,” a play and poem 
by Mr. John Saunders.® Written twenty-seven years ago for the stage, 
after a short and not very successful run of seven nights, it was finally 
withdrawn. It is now offered to the theatre, the press, and tlie public, 
entirely reconstructed. The author prints in his preface two highly 
interesting letters from Dickens and Landor, to whom he had sent his 
play for criticism and approval. Dickens, while he speaks in favourable 
and even ilattering terms of the picci;; as a whole, recommends with 
excellent sense and judgment various corrections and excisions for the 
purposes of stage representation. This good advice the author seems 
to have rejected. Landor, on the other hand, though oflering “ twenty- 
one suggestions for the amendment of words and phrases,” not only 
bestows the warmest praise on “ this noble work” as a whole, but 
singles out various passages for eulogy, as, for instance, pp. 8, 9, 
“Worthy of Shakespeare, and very like his best,” p. 24, “ After many 
rfays,” “ I would rather have written this than all the poems that have 
been written in my lifetime,” p. 87, “ Supremely grand,” &c. Well, 

both the poetry and the prose of W, S. Landor are of the rarest excel- 

lence, aud after such an imprimatur as this. we can hardly suppose that 
Mr. J. Saunders will pay much heed to the artless strictures of the 
“irresponsible reviewer.” We must, however, in spite of the over- 
whelming authority of these lofty names, be permitted to treat the work 

* “ IjOve*8 M.artyr(loin. Play and Poem.’* By John Saunders. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., i*aternoster Square. 1882. 
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on its own merits and “as it strikes a contemporary.’* The plot is 
this: — Franklyn, a wealthy and misanthropic hunchback, is about to 
wed with his Avard Margaret, with whom he is passionately in love, and 
who, not without some trepidation, loves him in return. He hiis a 
younger drother, Clarence, between Avhom and Margaret there have 
been in the past some childish and inconsiderable love passages. 
Mindful of this, and to make assurance doubly sure, Franklyn has 
offered to give Clarence the chance of Avinning Margaret if ho can, and 
Clarence has refused. The latter is noAV bid to the wedding, and, were 
it not for his friend Freclove, the villain of the piece, Avhom he brings 
Avith him, all would have gone smoothly. In one of the earlier scenes 
of the play Laneham, an artist, presents to his friend Franklyn a picture, 
Avhich, with unconscious irony, he has named Love’s Martyrdom,*’ 
and which, in pursuance of some morbid fancy of Franklyn’s, ]^re- 
sciits the Avedding of Clarence and Margaret. Laneham's sister Julia, 
who in the picture pl/iys the part of bridesmaid, has been seduced, as 
is presently shown, by Clarence, but is loved with a violent and unscru- 
pulous passion by his friend Preelove. In order to bring about his 
OAvn ends, Freelove cunningly endeavours to revive the old boyisli love 
of Clarence for Margaret, and in so doing contrives to mak(i the hunch- 
back furiously jealous, and Margaret equally furious at his unreasou- 
ablo jealousy. 

The lirst result of these machinations is that after much hesitation 
the brothers engage in a duel, in Avhicli Clarence is Avounded ; the 
second result is that Franklyn, in an agony of penitence, offers to give 
Aip Margaret to him, and that Margaret, in her natural resentment at 
being handed about from brother to brother, consents to the plan. 
On the very day on which the wedding, the real martyrdom of love, is 
to take place, Freelo\^o decoys Julia on false pretences to a distant 
place, trusting tliat in her confusion and misery at the unfaithfulness 
of Clarence, he Avill at length gain his owji ends. Fortunately, hoAV- 
cver, Laneham discovers the sfral^gcm, meets and kills Freelove, 
gallops hack in time to J'orbid the barms, reA'^eals th(3 Aveakiiess of 
Clarence and the villany of Freelove, and thus enables the •jealous 
lovers to confess their mutual passion before it is too late. Franklyn 
is Avedded to Margaret, but Jnlia refuses Clarence Avith scorn. Trust- 
ing to our own unaided judgment, avo should bo prepared to admit 
that the merit of the piece is sustained throughout at a level of 
commonidace excellence. The great defect is that all through the 
play the action is too slow, the narrative too diffuse. In spite of much 
admirable blank verse, occasionally rising to the height of poetry, 
we are tempted to laugh where we ought to be overcome Avith passion 

and horror. The time of the drama is the si.^teenth century, so far 

as may be gathered from a scene being laid in a monk’s house in ruins, 
and from Franklyn’s memories of the burning of a martyr in the castle 
yard. But we are irresistibly reminded of the frock coat, the satin 
stock and fur collar of the earlier years of the reign of Queen Victoria; 
and the language and sentiments of the characters do not counteract 
the mischievous illusion. Conceive the high-born maiden a daughter 

s 2 
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of the “ glad renaissance” describing the present of a “ drawing” 
thus 

" It was given 

To me some years since by a youthful friend, 

The younger’Franklyn, who is now at College i’ 

or the youth of the period delivering himself as follows : — 

“ If I must speak this — 

When Margaret’s father, some; two Years ago, 

A widower in bad health, sought milder skies.” 

Or the villain with “ intent to deceive” — 

“ Far too heroically right for me 
^ To imitate.” 

There is much to be said for the sparse use of archaisms, but in a 
sixteenth-century drama the ideas and sentiments should belong to 
that century, and need not be brought up to date. There is only one 
song throughout the piece, which Landor, in his letter to the author, 
says is very like the finest in Beaumont and Fletcher, We quote one 
of three stanzas : — 

“ What ! they say Love is blind, my sweet ? 

He taught me first to see I 
The very flowers beneath my feet 
W>Te only flowers to me. 

Till Love informed them with thy grace. 

Thy beauty, and thy bloom 
Ah, now in all ’iis thee I trace, 

Thy breath in their perfume.” 

Subject to Landor’s judgment, we should have said that one line was 
very like a not unknown verse in ‘‘ Peter Bell,” and that the rest was 
very like, indeed, the verses which used to grace the pages of the 
“ Literary Souvenir,” and other similar prints. 

It is only fair to give in full one oiit of many striking passages. It 
is Frankly n who is speaking : — 

** Hearken but to this, 

My mother’s story : After many days 
Of struggle, anguish, danger, sweetly borne, 

She gave me birth. ’Twas nought to her just then. 

The babe’s deformity. Heart-thanks to heaven 
Flew up, and quick returned with blessings laden, 

For her own darling’s head. While thus she lay. 

In the deep holy calm, the happy lull, 

The ineffable relief from o’er wrought pain 
That mothers only know, my father came ; 

And then she smiled, as mothers only smile 
W^ho wait to see the father greet the son 
And flrst-born. Oh, my God ! Ask not what words 
Brake from him, seeing me. Enough, enough ! 

The smile was quenched fur ever ; and ere long 
The tender life died too.” 
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Verse like this is certainly very fine, if not supremely grand, and we 
venture to think that Mr. Saunders would succeed better as the writer 
of poetic narrative than as a dramatist. 

llere for a little space we take leave of the amateur and pass on to 
work whkh lies on the farther side of success. Whatever Mrs. Web- 
ster’s pen finds to write is written with rare grace and with consider- 
able power. For her new drama, “ In a Day,"''* wc have little but words 
of praise, and we regret that the space at our disposal will not allow 
us to do full justice to so delicate a work of art. The scene is laid in 
Roman Achaia. Myron, a wetiithy Greek, is enamoured of his slave, 
Klydone. In the morning he declares his love, and professes himself 
ready to enfranchise and to wed her ; but in the afternoon he is falsely 
accused of complicity in a plot against the Roman Government, and 
in the evening lie drinks the appointed cup of hemlock and 
From this fate his friend Kuphranor, who had vainly endeavoured to 
interest him in a scheme of national revolt, lails to save him, and 
Klydone, wlio had submitted to torture, but in her agony betrayed 
him, drinks of the same cup and dies. And her father, Olymnios, 
slave in name but lord of his own will, who braved the torture suc- 
cessfully, dies of a broken heart. The little piece is short, in keeping 
with the subject, “ Our days are even as a span long,” but it is full of 
the “ tender grace of a day that is dead,” of the joyousness of mere 
living, which is already melancholy, and ot death that is without sorrow 
because it is without either fear or hope. The character of Myron is 
original and interesting. He is the child of pleasure, but she has been 
a kind mother to him, teaching him the secret of the more blessed 
giving, as well as the simpler love of joy and gladness. And yet is he 
the son of ])leasure, for he can do all things but live without enjoy- 
ment. ^or is Klydone above her fate. She was utterly unlike a 
slave, but she was a slave, and she iaiied in spite of lierself. Here is 
Myron’s argument against life in a new country : — 

“ No ; best pnd now. 

A lifelong stra]]ger on unnatural earth. 

Blind of these beautiful familiar liills. 

These houses of rn^ townsfolk, this curved sea, 

Where every rock that chafes the limpid blue 
Bears llic known name and face of early Irieiids, 

My dull ears wearied with sharp alien speech. 

My heart sick for the lack of wonted ways : 

That’s exile. And there’s penury to add ; 

Cross, timid, counting, chaffeiing penury. 

No. Tell him no. i am too much a coward.” 

We can only add a few lines from Kly done’s answer : — 

" Oh, count nought desolate, save to be alone, 

See all there is in life, all in dear love. 

Wert exiled ; take the earth to be thy country. 


■ In a Day.’* A Drama. By Augusta Webster. Kegan Paul, Trench A Co., 
Paternoster Square. 1882. 
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Wert poor; the poor have wealth that is their own : 

Peace from the prying world, frank unrestraint, 

The infinite liberty to be oneself.” 

We have only to add one word which is not of praise. In many 
places tile style is too difficult. Where the thought is ^profound, 
obscurity of language is perhaps pardonable, but where the fancy is 
subtle, there should the diction be clear. It ought not to be necessary 
to sit down before a concert and take it by force. The songs, though 
admirable of tlieir kind, are too artificial in our judgment, and follow 
too closely the fashion of the day. 

“Ariadne in Naxos,”* by R. S. Ross, is the work of a scholar. 
Whether it makes for originality or lively interest to write in English 
the semblance of a Greek play is a question to itself, and which can 
onlyi^be decided by the verdict of time. As we found it, the play is 
far too long, and the style in too many passages bald and unnatural. 
No intervention fate or fury can make the conduct of Theseus 
colourably heroic. Deliberate and protracted baseness on the part of 
heroes is not a suitable theme for lofty verse. The latter half of the 
play is to our thinking by far the best. The character of Dionysus 
is delightfully treated, the whole of his long speech, pp. 133-'142, 
extremely beautiful. In this passage Jklr. Ross has shown that he can 
write as a poet should. There is much elaboration of lyrical stanzas 
in the part devoted to the chorus. We found them dull reading, but 
wo admit that there is much technical skill in the composition. Wo 
would submit that “ Haws” does not rhyme to “ abhors but wo 
must hasten to add that tliis strange slip is the first and last of‘ its 
kind. 

“ A Life’s Love” ® is a collection of sonnets old and new, hj" 
Mr, George Barlow, together with some poems, which are now pub- 
lished for the first time. This is a bulky volume, bwiutifully printed 
on stout paper. Mr. Barlow has unquestionably got the knack of 
writing musical verse. He has studied the composition of the sonnet, 
and he possesses not only a great ‘command of poetical language, but 
he is gifted with a delicate fancy ; and we are ashamed of so conimon- 
placQ a metaphor he can ring all the changes of the cliimes of love. 
We believe that in a peal of twelve bells there are, more or less, seven- 
teen billion changes, and we see no reason why Mr. Barlow should 
not, with a fair start, write seventeen billion sonnets. But it is one 
thing to understand the composition and another to have compre- 
hended the nature of a sonnet. A sonnet must contiiiri a thought — 
must be about something. Mr. Barlow\s sonnets are manifold reflec- 
tions ou an emotion. Many of them are really beautiful, and we 
cannot but rcgiet the expendituro of so much poetical material on so 
slight and unimportant a fabric. Here is one of the sonnets, charming 
enough to make many of our readers turn to Mr. Barlow’s volume and 
judge for themselves. 

* *‘A'inaclDt) iu Naxos." By B. Etoss. TrUbner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1882. 

^ “ A Life's Love." By George Barlow. Reraingtou & Co., New Bond Street. 
1882. 
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“Weak and Wsaky. 

" I wander ever onward, weak and weary 

At times there comes a great desire for rest ; 

The days are sad, the nights are dark and dreary; 

1 long to sink into iny love’s soft breast, 

My home, my abiding place, my snowy nest,— 

I long to run and hide my head therein, 

My face all scarred and marred with shame and sin, — 

And yet she loves me ! why, she knoweth best. 

My sweet, my life, my all, my golden treasure. 

My bower of buds and blossoms of delight. 

What joy for ns, what pale pursuit of pleasure. 

What sound of sighs and kisses through the night ! 

What echoes of low laughter without measure 
From dewy eve till morning clear and bright !“ 

“ Proud creature” should the author be of ‘‘ The Praise and Blame 
of Love !’’ * Who would not envy such an attire for the offspring of his 
muse ? Seriously, the book is a beautiful specimen of modern printing, 
and the sunllower on the title-j)age, though not perhaps a very start- 
ling emblem just now, almost persuades us to bo msthetics. The best 
lines in the book are in a Scottish version of the famous ninth ode of 
the third })ook of the “ Odes of lloraco.” The following verses, in 
spite of some affectation, are sound at core : — 

“ liO\ B. 

Not the naked dame who rose 
Once a maid from foamy seas. 

Not the little god who throws 
Lov(;rward his dizzy woes, 

Taught your gentle eyes to please. 

“ Kros, Aphrodife, all 

Gods and ladies of renown. 

Curves and limbs and hair that pall. 

Wondrous soft, ‘divinely tall,* 
iSeciii to fade and vauibh down. 

" Steeps and hollows where the night 
Molds them glad or sad or dead, 

Blinding nevermore the sight 
Of the lovelorn luckless wight 
Mud to die or mad to wed. 

“ GoJ endued your heart with love. 

Eyes with light and lips with wile ; 

Love that weds its waiting love. 

Love that stays with only love. 

Love of love, not knowing guile.” 

If this young writer will study classical models, and keep himself 
from contemporary idols, he may do well. 

We cannot say that we have enjoyed reading the New Medusa,”' 

® ** The Praise and Blame of Love.” Glasgow : Wilson A McCorraiok, 1882. 
^ “The New Medusa, and other Poems.’*' By Eugene L«id*Hamilton. Elliot 
Stock, Paternoster Bow. 1882. 
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and other poems, by Mr. Eugene Lee-IIamilton. The mutter of his 
verse is for the most part distressful, and the treatment purposely 
weird and horrible. Mr. Lee Hamilton, so it would seem, writes from 
a sick room, and he puts this forward as an excuse for the morbid 
character of his poems. “ The New Medusa” is powerful j)\it ex- 
tremely unpleasant. “ The Mandoline,” somewhat in the manner of 
Mr. Browning, is vivid and dramatic. 

If Mr. Lee-flamilton would divert his imagination from the darker 
side of Nature and history, and give his mind to pleaaanter things, his 
gift for verse would in itself be a source of happiness, and, in spite of 
the bonds of pain and sickness, he would perhaps once again find 
himself free. 

In his modest and not unpleasing epilogue to Frithjof and Ingeb- 
jorg, and other j)oems,® Mr. Douglas B. \V. Sladen tells us that he 
writes from Australia, that he desires to follow in the footsteps of 
Mr. Longfellow, and would be judged by the humble if somewhat 
obscure standard of 

“ What the American 
Could write two centuries ago.” 

We read with pleasure the tale of Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and can 
recommend it to our readers. A good tale well told justifies publica- 
tion. liut the other poems are very poor stufT, In Sappho” the 
thought is not worked out, and the end of “ Ethel” does not answer to 
the beginning. Mr, Sladen should have contented liimsclf with pub- 
lishing a much smaller volume. 

‘‘Poems,”* by Mr. Henry Peterson, contain the “Modern Job,” 
published in 1869; “Faire Mount,” in 1874, and some shorter pieces. 
The opening scenes of the “Modern Job” arc thoughtful and inte- 
resting, but tho end is feeble. The fault of the whole poem is that 
the “Modern Job” is in part the Ancient Job over again — and w'c 
prefer the original narrative — and in part it has nothing to do 
with Job whatever. Tho truiiamutatiou of Job ia ooncciYublcj by 
a Great Genius. Of the lesser poems, w'e care most for “ Oh ! my 
Pythias !” 

We cannot say much for “Verses of Varied Life,”'® by Mr. !Mac- 
kenzie Bell, except that tho book is nicely got uj). We will quote the 
first four lines : — 

“ The strong River of 'rhought lias an aye changeful course, 

Ycl for ever it springs from the same changeless source. 

Where God-given Truth in its grandeur doth rcigu. 

The regal physician of man’s mental pain.” 


* “ Frithjof and Ingebjorg," and other Foems, By Douglas B. W. Sladen, an. 
Australian Colonist. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Paternoster Square. 1882. 

• “Poems.” By Henry PetersoD, including the “Modern Job." Lippincott 
h Co., Philadelphia, and Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 1882. 

10 «« Verses of Varied Life.*’ By H. T. Mackenzie Bell. Elliot Stock, Pater- 
noster Bow. 1882 . 
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And the last three of “ Architeotural Ornaments : — 

All, all make up a noble whole. 

And fill the heart with feelings which 
’Twere better that it ne’er forgot.” 

That which lies between these extremes is of similar quality. 

It is a pleasure to turn to “ Ane Bookc of Ballades,”'' by Jeanie 
Morisoii. The writer has entered into the spirit of the old Scottish 
ballads, and, as far as may be, produced modern ballads in the same 
style. It would seem, to judge by the general taste for revivals, that, 
like tlje grown-up children we are, “ our whole vocation were an 
endless imitation.” Be tliat as it may, ]\Ii^s Jeanie Morison has 
imitated l«er models very prettily indeed. 

The “ Bostan of Sadi,”'* the (iarden of Fragrance, a translation 
from the original Persian, must have been a work of consideriible 
labour. As a translation it will not be without value. But these 
many thousarnl — say, at a rougli guess, eiglit tliousand — lines of moral 
])latitudes, ex]>ressed in prosaic terms, and not so much draped as 
“concluded” in rliyniiiig Anapoct»tic Tetrameters, do not ad<l much to 
our pleasure or our knowledge. Here is a fair specimen : — 

“ One was cutting the bninchcs and trunk of a tree; 

The lord of the gaiden his doings did see. 
lie said, ‘If the work of this ])crsun is vile, 

Himself, and not me, he is hurting the while.* 

Advice is salvation, if taken aright ; 

Ovcrilirow not the weak with the shoulder of might!” 

Students of Persian may find the book useful, but as a pocjtical 
rendering it is without literary merit. 

The author of “Lord Sterling. s Stand,”'* and other Poems, writes 
with sj)irit, and his verse may be recommended to the lovers of 
metrical narrative. “ The Aztec Fnipc?ror” is a fair specimen of an 
historical ballad, but ‘‘contestants” is not a ])retty word. The third 
part of “ Christiibol ” loav<‘s that poem still unfinished. Will Mr. 
Babcock forgive us for saying tkat it is really bOt SO bad ! BUt 
“ Chrislless dead,” “slippery pave,” “dashed like mad,” “in and aid 
her,” are, we think, post-Coleridgi-ian phrases. 

From the same side of the Atlantic comes “ Webster : an Ode.”'* 
The object of this od(>, which is printed in large type and with wide 
margins, and of the notes, which are printed witli wide margins and 
in small type, is to do honour to Daniel Webster, and to clear bis 
memory from various charges of a public and private character. After 


“ “ Ane Booke of Ballades.” By Jeanie Morison. London : Simpkiti & 
Marshall. 1882. 

“The Garden of Fragrance.” Translation of the ” Bost&n of S^di.** Xegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., Paternoster Square. 1882. 

“ Lord Sterling's Stand,” and other Poems. By W. H. Babcock, Lippincott 
& Co., Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 1880. 

“Webster : An Ode.” New York ; Charles Scribner & Sons. London : 
Trubner. 1882. 
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due and reverent study of this portentous work, we can but exclaim, 
with Dominie Sampson, “Prodigious!” 

“ The Treble Angel and Two Maidens”'® is quite beyond us. If it 
has any meaning at all, it lies far too deep for our comprehension. But 
perhaps it is a joke, and if so, it is a pity that the author has yot, like 
the German master in “Vice Versa,” ^‘gompressed him.” 

“ An Experiment in Translation,”'* by Mr. W. F. Shaw, is a metrical 
rendering of selected satires from Juvenal and Perseus and of some of 
the odes of Catullus and Martial. Within certain lines the experiment 
is a success. To that large class of readers who have learned a little 
Latin and forgotten that little, this translation will bring back what they 
have lost. But we question if the modern scholar, whose intellect has not 
been “ruined” by a classical education, would, even with the help of 
the notes, got a fair idea of the style and matter of these four authors. 
In spite of careful selection, the book is not virginibus puerisque. 

An edition of the “Orations of Lysias,”'^ by Mr. Shuckburgh, is 
intended for use in the upper form of public schools. We can heartily 
recommend this work, which is practically tlie introduction of a new 
classic. The notes are clear and to the point, and — rare excellence in 
school-books — both interesting and instructive. 

Messrs. Macmillan issue four more of their series of Elementary 
Classics;'" (1) “ Caesiir, Gallic War,” Book I.; (2) “Virgil, 

jEnoid,” Book L; (3) “Xenophon, Anabasis,” Book L, by Mr. 
A. 8. Walpole, M.A. ; and (4) “ (3icoro, Select Letters,” by Rev. 

G. E. Jeans, M,A. They are all excellent, but we especially welcome 
the Letters, which supjdy a want. AVe cannot help wondering whether, 
like coiiches and cathedrals, classical school-books are being brought 
to perfection on the eve of their extinction — absit omen / 

“ Anacreontis”'" is a dainty little edition of thirty-five selected 
odes. We recognize the fiue!iess of American typography, but we 
cannot take pleasure therein. Perhaps this is due to insular and 
invincible ignorance. 

Functional Elements of an English Sentence,’*® by the Rev. W. G. 
Wrightson, is an educational work of great interest and high merit. 
It is adapted for the use of the teacher or the advanced student of 
the science of language. A new system of analytic marks is oll’ered 
for the use of beginners. 

“The Treble Angel and Two Maidens.’* By Ovidias Mason, jun. 15. W, 
Allen, Ave Maria Lane. 1882. 

“Juvenal,* &c. An Experiment in Translation. By W. E. Shaw, M.A. 
'Kegan Paul, Trench k Co., Paternoster Square. 1882. 

“Lysias. Oratioues XYl.** By Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. Macmillan 

& Co. 

“Xenophon — Anabasis. ** Book 1. A. S. Walpole, M.A. “Caesar — Gallic 
War. Book I. A. S. Walpole, M.A. “Virgil— ASiieid I. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
” Cicero— Select Letters.” Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. Maomillan’s Elementary 

Claesice. MacmUlan & Oo. 18S2. 

“Anacreontis.” By Isaac Flagg. London : Triibner. Boston : Gina. Heath 
ft Co. 1882. 

“ Functional Elements of an English Sentence.” By theBesr. W. G. Wrighton, 

H. A. Macmillan ft Co. 1882. 
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From the Essays of Dryden/^ edited by Mr. C. D. Yongo, we offer two 
brief selections for the consideration of poets and others. The first 
is from the Essay on Satire. “ For unnecessary coinage as well as un- 
necessary revival runs into affectation,’' and the second is from the 
Essay Translation. Dry den says of Lucretius, In short he was 
so much of an atheist tlint he forgot sometimes to be a poet.'’ Mr. 
Yonge’s introduction is clear and instructive. 

“ The Annals of Tacitus,”” by Mr. G. O. Holbrooke, will prove a 
useful edition to those to whom that of Orelli is inaccessible, or who 
prefer their foot-notes in English. It contains some convenient genea- 
logical tables and four excellent maps. An ample index is a notable 
feature and deserves commendation. 

In .Messrs. Macmillan’s Foreign School Series we have Molidre’s 
comedy, “ L’Aviire,”” with an introduction and notes by Mr. Louis M. 
Moriarty. Each scene is prefaced by a clear and concise explanation 
of the action. The notes, both verbal and grammatical, while ad- 
mirably adapted for the use of students, possess, besides, considerable 
philological interest. 

From “ The Clarontloii Press Series” we have received the Horace 
of Corneille'^ with introduction and notes by Mr. G. Saintshury. The 
Prolegomena consists of essays on tin* “ Tafe and Writings of Corneille,” 
“ Krench Tragedy before Corneille,” “ The Tragedies of Corneille and 
Kacine,” “ French 'rragedy after Kacinc,” The Stage in the time of 
Corneille,” and finally of an introductory essay on Florence. These 
cssiiys show the writer to be well versed in French classical literature, 
and they, as likewise the notes at the end of the volume, are well 
adapted for the iis(^ of students. 

“ Nora,”” a play by Henry Ibsen, translated from the Norwegian by 
llenrietla Francos Lord, is not a very memorable piocci of artistic 
work in the ibriri in wliich it readies us. Of the dhdogue we do not 
venture to speak, for the force and grace of dialogue rarely survive 
in a translation, but the characters appear to us to be unnatural, and 
the plot and tlnioveiuent unsatisfactory. . We loam, liowever, i'roni 
the prclatory notice, that Ibsen’s plays in general, and “Nora” in par- 
ticular, have been written to illustrate certain theories— the exact 
nature of which is by no moans made clear — which the author enter- 
tains on the marriage question. This, in our opinion, iully accounts 
for a certain air of unreality wliich more or less pervades tlie sjiyings 
and doings of all the characters in “ Nora,” for in a play with a piir- 


“ Essays of John Dryden.” By C. D. Younge, M.A. Macmillan & (Jo. 
1882 . 

as *» Annals of Tacitus.” Edited by George O. Holbrooke, M.A. Macmillan 
ACo. 1882 . 

“L’Avhre (Moliere). TiOuis M. Moriarty. Macmillan’s Foreign School 
Classics. 1 882 . 

** “ CUlUeillc’S Horace.” Edited by George Sa-iutsbury. Clarendon PreHs Scries. 

Oxford. 1882 . 

“ Nora,” a Play. By Henry Ibaon. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Henrietta Frances Lord. London ; Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
New York : E. P. Dutton A Co. 1882 . 
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I»o.se” (other than that of holding the mirror up to Nature) the dramatis 
peraoncB are not so much men and women as puppets arranged to illus- 
trate the theories of their creator. 

In opening a new book by so popular an author as Mr. Stevenson, 
one naturally expects to be charmed, and especially as in the ^^resent 
case the book lias, in a few months, reached a second edition ; we must 
confess, however, that “ The New Arabian Nights*^*® fails to realize our 
anticipations. The stories seem to us far-fetched aTi4 improbable, 
without ever rising above cornmoiii)lace ; some of them are even silly 
and frivolous — e.g.y “ The story of the young man with the cream 
tarts.” In all of them there is a straining of the sensational effect 
which sometimes attains to ghastliness, but never to romance. The 
style, too, is frequently forced and affected ; one pervading affectation 
being the use of French idioms literally translated into English. Quite 
un-French, however, is a certain haziness of expression which in its 
milder form dimly shadows forth the writer’s moaning, leaving much 
to the ingenuity and goodwill of the sympathethic reader ; while in 
more aggravated cases it expresses something -which the writer assuredly 
did not intend. A somewhat amusing instance of this latter kind is 
to be found in the story entitled “The Adventure of the Hansom Cabs” 
(vol, 1 . p. 131), W'here one of the cliaracters is in such ))()ignant suspense 
that he breaks out into a sweat of agony, or, according to lilr. Stevenson, 
“an agony of bW’cat,” a ff)rm of words more bunrjjrc^tivo of the Turkish 
bath than of intensity of emotion. If, Jjowever, Mr. Steveiivun has a 
slight tendency to amphibology, he may comfort himself with the re- 
ilcction that it is a thorough English defect. Has not Mr. Arnold 
told us that W(? “ want lucidity” ? A graver fault than any mere dtdcct 
of style is the morbid tone which more or less runs through all tlic 
stories. They are feverish, uinvholesome reading. TJio original 
“ Arabian Nights” no doubt left mucli to be desired on llio score of 
moral edification, but they possess in an extraordinary degree tl»e merit 
of local colouring. Perliaps no otlier book, whether of liction or of travels, 
ever brought the East so clearly and fajscinatingly before the e}es ut 
European readers. In that sunny land of mirage and unreality, peopled 
by Genii, and where everything is brouglit about by enchantment, a 
stringent moral code could hardly bo expected to obtain, but Mr. 
Stevenson’s tales arc Arabian only in name, the suicides, robberies 
and murders, which form their subject matter arc perpetrated in our 
own day, not further off than London or Paris, and the treatment and 
colouring are essentially modern and realialic. Consequently in our 
opinion they much too nearly resemble glorified and mundane “ Penny 
dreadfuls” — with royal princes, general officers, physicians, and clergy- 
men for dramatis persojuv — to be regarded as legitimate successors of 
“ The Arabian Nights.” 

We notice -w’ith warm welcome a new and very handsome illustrated 


^ *'New Arabian Nights.'’ By Bobert Louis Stevencon. 12 vols. Cliatto & 
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edition of the original Anibiuu Nights Entertainment*^ “ 77* e real Swion 
Puj'e” and never have we scon the fascinating companion of our youth 
more “ daintily dight.” Type and paper are both of the finest quality, 
while M. Lalauzc’s graceful and delicate etchings lend an additional 
charm tP the text. The Tliousiind and One Nights of Scheh(5rezade 
occupy four goodly volumes, and uniform with them is Beckford’s 
Vathek and Dr. Johnson's llasselas in one volume. 

The truth of the old proverb, Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him,” receives a signal illustration in Mr. Howells’ Modern Instance;** 
indeed, we hardly know of what the book is “ a Modern Instance,”** 
unless it be of the truth of that proverb. The hero, Bartley Hubbard, 
when first introduced to the reader, is certfunly not a young man 
actuated by high aims or aspirations; his ideal is simply success in 
life to be attained by “ smartness.” llis mental resoiircos, which are 
considerable, are concentrated on this one great object But to set 
against this single-minded devotion to ** the almighty dollar” — sup- 
posed, perhaps erroneously, to be a national characteristic — he has 
many redeeming qualities. He is not wantonly nor willingly un- 
truthful, lit; is sweet tempered and amiable, indefatigably industrious, 
and addicted to no gross vice. In fact, one sees no reason why, under 
favourable circumstances, he might not have become, and remained, a 
fairly estimable member of society. Yet, from his first appearance on 
the scene, all the virtuous characters in the book speak of him with a 
degree of contempt and even disgust, which, to the reader not yet in the 
secret of his future development, seems exaggerated and uncalled for. 
Ev(m at the close of his career, when all his faults and basenesses are 
arrayed in order, one cannot but sec that circumstances have a large 
.share in his becoming the “ hound” and “ scoundrel” whicli he was 
prematurely called; in fact, there reigns tliroughout the book an 
ethical standard which is rather superfine and dilettante than truly 
just and noble. This protest once entered, there is little (dso which 
does not call for unqualified praise. The dialogue is every wliere racy 
and natural; and the pictures of American life, whetlicr in a New 
England village, or in Boston, are most vivid and entertaining. 

‘‘ Messer Agnolo’s Household,”** by Mr. Eicader Scott, is a picture 
of Florentine life in the Cinque Cento period, into which is woven a 
very romantic story. The author has managed to give a thoroughly 
ItUliUIl atmosphere to liis book. In his minute descriptions of iiiaimer.s, 
costumes, and even furniture of the time, he never seems to be at fault. 
He has chosen an uneventful interval — that when Lorenzo dei Medici 


37 <*The Thousand and One Nights.” The Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
with an Introduction by tTonaihan ^utt, LL.D. ; with original Etchings by Ad. 
Lalanze. Also the '' History of the Cidiph Vathek.” By W. Beckford, Esq. 4 
Yols ; and ''Kasselas.” By Dr. iSamuel Johnson. 1 vol. Nimmo & Bain, King 
William Street, Strand. 1883. 

^ ** A Modern Instance. By William D. Howells. 2 vols. Edinburgh : Davis 
Douglas. 1882. 

^ ** Messer Agnolo’s Household.” By Leader Soott. Longmans, Green A Co. 
1883. 
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held his court — in order not to interfere with or throw into the back- 
ground the “ Household” life which he paints so well. 

In “Treherne’s Temptation,”*® Mr. Carr has set himself a very diffi- 
cult task, which he has performed with skill and power. The story 
is full of interest from beginning to end — the plot unusually gr»od and 
thoroughly worked up. It would be unfair to the reader to even hint 
at the uuravelment of this romantic novel. One of the chief charms 
of the book is the description of easy Continental life ; whether in 
Paris, or at Baden-Baden, the author is always equally at home, and 
evidently fond of his subject. The characters are remarkably well 
drawn, and distinctly defined — the Vicomte a most polished and per- 
fect specimen of a French noble. His very weaknesses are charming. 
Our sympathies are always with him, and with his nation because of 
him. The Gorman element in the book is not the least agreeable 
feature of it, and though the calamities of 1870 are still too recent to 
be forgotten, we find the Frenchman and the German meeting on 
neutral ground, and content to condone the bitter past in the rose 
garden of their English friends. The very servants and dogs add their 
quota to the enjoyment to be derived from this most agreeable novel. 
We must not omit to notice that there is a great deal of interesting 
talk about music. The quotations, too, from Heine, are full of 
meaning and appropriateness. If there is a fault in the book, it is 
a little affectation in the oft-repeated comparison by the individuals 
of their several nationalities, and in the spelling of the words English, 
French, and German with small letters. 

“ Damocles,”®^ by Margaret Veley, has been compared to works by 
Miss Bronte and Nathaniel Hawthorne, but we cannot see that such 
comparison is deserved. Such morbid fancies and such reiterated and 
melancholy forebodings, together with an ill-deiined shadowy story, arc 
anything but edifying to read, or pleasant to remember. The sword 
of Damocles never actually falls, but it would be almost better if it did, 
than to “ die daily” in expectation of it. 

The lovers of a good novel cannot fail to enjoy the perusal of “ Val 
Strange,”** by Mr. D. C. Murray. The plot is interesting without 
being too complicated. The incidents are varied and entertaining, and 
give rise to several highly dramatic situations, which are well treated, 
All the characters are natural and well sustained, and some of them 
have the power of enlisting the warmest sympathies of the reader; 
but the central figure is undoubtedly ‘‘ Hiram Search,” the American, 
who, in our opinion, deserves to rank as an original and successful 
creation. 

In “ Jobson’s Enemies”** Mr. Jenkins presents us with a most unusual 


**Trehcrne's Temptation’* By Alaric Carr. 3 vols. Smith, Elder & Co., 
Waterloo Place. 1882. 

“Damocles.** By Margaret Veley. 3 vols. Smith, Elder & Co., Waterloo 
Place. 18S2. 

** ‘‘Val Strange.” A Story of the Primrose Way. By David Christie Murray. 
3 vols. ^ .'aatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1S82. 

^ “Jobaoti's Enemies.” By Edward Jenkins. 3 vols. London: Strahan & 
Co., 34, Patern • ter-Kow. 1882. 
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novel. In external appearance and size Its three volumes resemble 
school dictionarlbs rather than the ordinary three-volume novel ; nor 
in its internal structure is the work less of an exception to its class. It 
begins jprith the grandfather of the hero ; of him many characteristic 
anecdotes are given, and sufficient is said to afford a pretty accurate idea 
of his personality, social status, and surroundings. Next wo are intro- 
duced to the immediate parents of ‘‘Jobson,” and we follow their 
fortunes, togetlier with those of his maiden aunt, Bertha Jobson, 
through the whole of tho iirst volume, and part of the second, before 
Jobson liimself comes to man’s estate, and the proper action of tho story 
begins. But tlio time and space have not been wasted, for not only have a 
succession of pleasant lively scenes and interesting incidents jiassed before 
the eyes of the reader, but he h«‘is gained an intimate knowledge of tho 
surroundings amid wliicli the hero’s childhood and youth have been 
spent, and is enabled to trace their influence on the gradual Ibrmation 
and development of his character. This is by far the most agreeable 
part of the book. The sketches of English society, both civil and 
military, in Barbadoes, in the fh'st half of tho present century, are well 
drawn, in spite of some anachronisms whiedi after all occur about tilings 
of little moment. Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, infantry otticers did 
not w(‘.nr monstachios in 1830, neither in those days did ladies at a ball 
carry programmes whereon to inscribe their partners’ names; still less 
did they dance the polka, which had not then been invented. Colonial 
life ill Canada is also well treated, though here, too, the author seems 
occasionally tp draw his materials from a state of things much moro 
recent than the period which ho is professedly depicting. Several of 
the more prominent figures in the first part of tlie work — that which 
deals with the childhood and youth of the hero — arc finely conceived 
and well painted. 'I’lie latter portion of tlie story is painful, and its 
close tragic; but no other denoveinent was possible, VVith a cli.aracter so 
uncompromising and unconciliating as that of Thaddeus Jolison worldly 
success was impossible, and even domestic happiness was liardly to be 
hoped for. Notwithstanding his powerful intellect and many noble 
qualities, nay, in some degree owing to tliose cpialities, his oncmiea 
found their most potent auxiliary in Jobson himself. 

When WG received IVIr. Anthony Trollope’s “ Kept in the Dark,'’’* 
we little thought that it was the last product of that prolific pen. We 
felt that any criticism or analysis of it would bo sorely out of placo 
while the life of the brilliant author trembled in the balance. But, now 
that he is dead, w’c can only remember with deep regret that v/e shall 
have no more of the graceful literature which for nearly forty years 
has delighted his readers, and we offer these few words as a respectful 
tribute to the memory of one of the manliest and most genial authors 
that ever lived. 3| 

One of the mist obvious criticisms on Mr. Besant’s “ All Sorts and 


^ ** Kept in the! Dark.” By Anthony Trollope. 2 vela. Chatto & Windus, 
Piccadilly. 1882, 
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ConditioDS of Men”** is that the story is impossible ; but, as the second 
title of the book is An Impossible Story,” that point is once for all 
conceded, and criticism is disarmed. The author, indeed, says in his 
preface that he does not see why the story should be impossible, but we 
think he will find few who will regard it in any other liglA' Still, 
whether possible or not, it is a charming story, and by no means unin- 
structivc. To many readers the East London here so vividly por- 
trayed, with its two millions of inhabitants, will be a new revelation ; 
to nearly all it is more completely a terra incognita than some of the 
remotest regions of Europe, or even of America. “ Probably,” says 
the author, “ there is no such spectacle in the whole world as the 
immense, neglected, forgotten great city of East London. It is even 
neglected by its own citizens, who have never yet perceived their 
abandoned condition. Tliey are Londoners, it is true, but they have 
no part or share of London ; its wealth, its splendours, its honours 
exist not for them. They have no institutions of their own to speak 
of, no public buildings of any importance, no municipality, no gentry, 
no carriages, no soldiers, no picture galleries, no theatres, no opera — 
they have nothing.” The chapter headed “ Sunday in the East End” is 
very striking and too sharply realistic not to have been drawn from the 
life. It is prefaced by the folloAving reflections : — “Strange and won- 
derful result of the gathering of men in great cities 1 It is not a 
French, or an English, or a German, or an American result — it 
is universal ; in every great city of the world, below a certain level, 
there is no religion. Life is nothing for ever and ever, but work in 
the week with as much beer and tobacco as the money will run to, and 
loafing on Sundays with more beer and tobacco.’* For the wondrous 
projects by which the “joyless city’^ is to be regenerated and the dreary 
wilds of Stepney, Mile-end, and AVhitecliapel turned into an earthly 
paradise, we must refer the reader to Mr. Besant’s agreeable pages; 
but if his schemes are somewhat Utopian, his advice to working men 
is eminently sound and practical. lie would have them eschew 
politics, and distrust equally the promises of all political parties. 
“ Abolish the House of Lords, if you like,*' says one of the principal 
characters in a speech delivered at a working man’s Badical club. 
“ How much better will you be when it is gone? You can go on 
abolishing. There is the Church. Get it disestablished. Think how 
much better you will all be when the churches are pulled down. Yet 
you couldn’t stay away any more then than you do. You want the 

land laws reformed. Get them reformed, and think how much land 

you will get for yourselves out of that reform. Whether the House of 
Lords, or the Church, or tho I^andLaws stsindor fall, that, my friends, 
makes not the difference of a penny-piece to any single man among us. 
You who agitate for their destruction are generously giving your time 
and trouble for things which help no man. And yet there are so many 
things that can help us.” The speech is too long to be quoted in 
extenso. but it is replete with truth and good sense. Its substance 

“All Sor*^ and Conditions of Men.” An Impossible Story. By Walter 
Bosant. 3 vol*. lileasts. Cliatlo & Wiudua, riccadilly. 18S2. 
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is : Learn what you want, and still more what you lack, and then set 
to work and procure it by your own united eiforts. Nothing really 
worth having can be given to us by Governments, nor by any one but 
ourselves. 

Griticiam is indeed an irksome task when it is exercised on such a 
subject as Mr. Richardson's “ Killed at Sedan.*'®* It* he means to con- 
tinue the craft of authorship, we recommend him to undergo a severe 
course of study in English composition. lie would thus at least learn 
to avoid sentences of more than half a page in length, and other similar 
faults, which would disgrace a schoolboy's theme. 

The incidents narrated in Mr. de Fonblanque’s novel, “ The Blackest 
of Lies,"®^ are of a highly sensational character and the plot is a most 
unusual one. The principal dramatis personts are, the heroine, victim 
of ** the blackest of lies,” an enthusiastically pious clergyman, stung 
into piety by not undeserved remorse for past misdeeds ; an ex-Roman 
Catholic priest, who is perhaps the most unscrupulous and cold-blooded 
fanatic who has appeared in fiction since Eugene Sue’s Rodin,” and 
finally two wonderfully sagacious and high principled American gentle- 
men — father and son — of whom it may be said that “ whatever was 
done” (to any purpose) ‘‘ they were the doers of it.” Among actors 
of secondary iniportiinoe, wo have a lady of fashion — sister of the 
remorseful clergyman — her husband, and, we regret to say it, her 
lover. Out of those materials a very interesting, and, as we said be- 
fore, a somewhat sensational tale is woven. 

We do not quarrel with Colonel Colornb’s For King and Kent”®® for 
being a Royalist story, nor even for being an entirely one-sided story ; 
a novel may be all that without ceasing to be good ; but nothing can 
[excuse a novel for being tedious. Now, though wc are far from con- 
*deinning “ For King and Kent” as an utterly dull and tedious book, 
we cannot but think that it is in this direction that it is most open to 
criticism. The personal adventures of the London apprentice, whose 
autobiography it is supposed to be, are hardly sufficiently exciting to 
carry us through the dulness of historical expositions and political 
reflections, which, too one-sided to have any independent interest, 
merely retard the action, and spin out into three volumes a story that, 
if compressed into one, would have been far more readable. 

“ Life among my Ain Folk”®® is ratlier a dreary little book. We 
have no doubt that it presents a sufficiently true picture of the life of 
the Scotch peasantry, from amongst whom its characters are exclu- 
sively chosen, but it requires the transforming touch of genius tO 

render the story of such lives interesting, and that tOUCh is .not horo 


Killed at Sedan.” By Samuel Richardfson, A.B., B.L. 1 vol. R. Wasb- 
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Remington & Co., New Bond Street. 1882. 

“ For King and Kent” (1648). A true Story of the Great Rebellion. By 
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forthcomlDg. The dialect too^ in which the work abounds, is of a re- 
pulsive character, that, again, is most likely true to the life — the dia< 
lect actually spoken in some part of Scotland — but none the less it is 
repulsive, and how diiferent from the dialect of the Border, made at 
once familiar and classic to all English-speaking peopl5 by the 
Waver ley Novels ! It is but justice to add that entertainment does 
not seem to be the hnal cause of Life among my Ain Folk” so 
much as tlie administration of religious instruction in a narrative 
form. 

“The Farm in the Karoo,’”® by Mrs. Carey Hobson, is a very 
agreeable narrative of a year spent in South Africa by three young 
English gentlemen. The story is very slight, but it is made the vehicle 
for an immense amount of varied information respecting Cape Colony, 
its inhabitants, its climate, its fauna and ilora, its ostrich farms, and 
many other specialities too numerous to mention in detail. In fact 
the whole book is a scries of pictures bringing the scenes it depicts so 
vividly before the reader, that he has something of the feeling of hav- 
ing seen it with his own eyes. The illustrations, too, are very good, 
especially that entitled “ The Outspan,” page 131. 

Another volume professing to be mere “ impressions de voyage,” 
is “ Gleanings from Western Prairies,”*' by the Rev. W. E. You ug- 
man. It is written in a lively entertaining stylo, but conveys little addi- 
tional information to those who have from time to time read books of 
travel in the great Western Continent. The author, as he fully informs 
us in the prologue, is a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
book, as is natural, bears traces of its origin. To use an expressive 
French phrase, “ (^a sent la sacristie.” 

At the approach of Christmas the full tide of children’s books begins 
to flow, and this time it almost threatens an inundation. Where a 
generation ago one or two picture books were carefully treasured in 
“ mama's^' — not “ mother's" — drawer, or old aunt’s cabinet, now every 
nursery is strewn with a profusion of children’s literature, largely 
embellished with illustrations both showy and artistic. Many of the 
volumes before us arc “ old friends with new faces.” Of such is 
the new version of Grimm’s Tales — now presented as “Household 
Stories,”" from the collection of the Brothers Grimm, translated from 
the German by Lucy Crane. The translation is probably more accurate 
than those of the old edition, but we cannot help regretting the loss of 
some of the time-honoured phrases which delighted our youth, and which 
stamped themselves on tho memory for ever. “ The wind whistled 
through their hair,” seems tamo to those who were thrilled by the much 
more sensational refrain, “ And on they went over stock and stone till 


“The Farm in the Karoo.” By Mrs. Carey Hobson. Juta, Heelis & Go., 
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their hair whistled in the wind,” with its accompanying etching of 
the Prince riding on the fox’s tail. Cruikshank’s drawing of 
Knmpetstiltschen, too, was inimitcable, and presented to our mind far 
more completely the individuality of the discomfited dwarf than any 
recent conception of him. 

We are rather sorry than otherwise to see “Alice through the 
Looking-glass”^^ dramatized for children to act. In this tale, and in 
its predecessor, “ Alice in Wonderland,” Mr. Louis Carroll discovered 
the very fount of fun — £un of which the intense absurdity found its 
greatest novelty and charm. It w:is excellent fun for grown-up 
children, and to turn it into a play for little folks to act in tlieir 
imperfect and noii-appreciative fashion, is to rob it of much of its 
subtle deverness, and change it into commonplace. The other plays 
in the sjimc volume are much more suitable to youthful amateurs, and 
are extremely cheerful and amusing, and will form a pleasant diversion 
for those wlio have a turn that way. 

Another child’s book, “ Heidi’s Early Experiences, is exceedingly 
pretty and graceful. It inculcates all the virtues that are must attractive 
in youth, so that any child who reads the adventures of Heidi would 
long to imitate her. Eespect for age, unselfishness, and a great and 
tendcu* love of animals, crowned by a simple faith, are the chief 
characteristics of the little Swiss girl. Any reader, great or small, 
who follows her fortunes, will be rejoiced to find that her “ Experiences” 
come to a happy conclusion. 

We have to notice some “ Talcs of Olden Times”** for children, 
which are somewhat dull and prosy — more calculated, we think, to 
send children to sleep than to improve their minds, or awaken in them 
an historical taste. 

Another pretty volume, in similar binding and type, is “ Talcs from 
the Edda,”** telling of the wondrous achievements of Thor and Odin. 
It may bo doubted wliether some of these are not of too awful and 
lugubrious a nature to be wholesome food for infant minds. A child’s 
nerves might very e:isily bo upset by hearing of the horrors of tho 
Ragar<ik and the great Death Ship. 

“ The Book of Shadows”*’ is very clover and ingenious ; and in “ Cat 
and Dog Stories,” and “ Pussy Cat Purr,” in the same series, we have 
the usual monster cats and dogs of tho period, all more or less dear to 
the hearts of children. 

“The Three Foolish Little Gnomes”** is admirably illustrated. 


** “ Alice through tho Looking-glass,” and other Fairy Plays for Children. By 
Kate Freiligrath. W. Swan Sonnenschein St Co., Paternoster liow. .1883. 

** “Heidi’s Early Experiences.” By Johanna Spyri. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., Paternoster How. 1 vol. 1882, 

“ Tales of Olden Times.” By Ella Baker. W. Swan Sonnenschein. 1882. 
“Tales from the Edda.” Told by Ellen Zimmerman. Illustrated by Kate 
Greenaway and others. W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Bow. 
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Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Bow. 1882. 
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The frontispiece of the little men with their large faces recommends 
the whole book. 

“ The llorkey,”** a Provincial Ballad, is worthy of mention, for it 
is a charmingly got up book. No doubt the poem will find favour 
with Suffolk people, who are familiar with the subject ; at any rate, its 
pictures are enough to secure its popularity. 

Extravagance and absurdity can no further go than in the “ Bedlam 
Ballads,”*® and their illustrations. The systematic inversion of terms 
and ideas is cleverly carried out, showing that the little book has a 
“ method in its madness.” 

Mr. Haweis’s “ Humorists”** is a reproduction from his notes of a 
series of lectures, of which the four first were delivered by him at the 
Koyal Institution, in 1881, and again in tho following year, at the 
London Institution. The authors chosen by Mr. llawois as types of 
American humour, are Washington Irving, James Russell Lowell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Hartc. 
In treating of American humorists it would be an unpardonable 
omission not to pay a tribute to Washington Irving. That he was 
a humorist is no more doubtful than that he was an American ; yet 
he cannot be in any way regarded as the founder of the existing 
school of American humorists. There was, in truth, nothing dis- 
tinctively American in his humour. His style, like that of all 
American authors of his day, was formed entirely upon English 
inodois. It was in the immortal pages of “ Sam Slick” that English 
readers first tastcid the charm of real American humour, and since 
then the grave whimsical pleasantry which seemed at first to be an 
individual ijeculiarity has developed into a national type. For the 
most part it is enhanced and made more incisive by being couched, 
as we find it in the great originator of the genre, in the American 
vernacular, but, under all varieties of form and expression, the 
humour of the “ Biglow Papers,” of Artemus Ward, of Mark Twain, 
and of all American comic writers with which we are acquainted, is 
essentially that of Judge Halliburton’s wise and witty “ Clockmakcr 
and we cannot hut regret that Mr. Ilawcis has passed him over in 
silence ; for our own part, we doubt whether America has sent us 
any thing cleverer, or more truly humorous than “ The Sayings and 
Doings of Sam Slick.” 

Mr. Haweis’s lectures upon O. W. Holmes and J. R. Lowell have 
the defect of leaving the humoristic side of these writers almost un- 
noticed. As delicate and discriminating eulogies on the literary 
ability, high moral teaching, and deep religious sentiments exhibited 
in the writings of Messrs. Holmes and Lowell, the lectures are unex- 
ceptionable, but of humour there is hardly a mention. The lecture 
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on Artemus Ward is by far the best of the series. JMr. Haweis here 
shows a power of appreciation which is in itself a rare gift. We 
recollect on the first night of Arteiuns Ward’s lectures at the Egyptian 
Hall, so grave, and as it were latent, was his fun, so serious and artless 
his manner, that for the first few minutes the audience remained cold 
and unmoved, till a few quick and sympathetically attuned spirits 
acting as fuglemen, the whole house was speedily en rapport with the 
lecturer, and prepared to laugh on trust before the jokes were out of 
his mouth. Now in Mr. Haweis’s description of this lecture, which 
he tells us lie heard but once, there is not a point which has escaped 
him, not a humorous or witty word which ho has not noted ; even the 
little tricks of manner, the apparently innocent and astonished looks 
cast by the gifted lecturer on his delighted audience — everything has 
been seen, heard, and understood by Mr. Haweis. Such appreciation 
is rare, indeed, and may well ([ualify a man to discourse on humour 
and humorists. 

The reprint by Messrs. Macmillan, of Washington Irving’s “ Brace- 
bridge llall,”“ and “ Old Christmas,” is profusely illustrated, and the 
type is clear and good, but we cannot tliink the form — closely re- 
seml)ling that of a child’s copy-book — an attractive one. 

We have to acknowledge four more volumes of “ Shakespeare's 
Works,”*** from Messrs. Kegari Baul’s beautiful Parehinent Scries, as 
well as Select Letters of Shelley (same series), edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Richard (iarnett. 

Major Hime’s ** Wagnerisrn — a Protest” ‘‘ is but a brochure of less 
tliaii ninety pages, but noverthelcss it is a weighty and important work. 
It app(3ars, too, at a most opportune moment, when tiu; arrogance of 
the new school and iheir ijitolerance of any music but their own have 
inclined the public to lend a favourable ear to everything that is to bo 
said on the other side of the question. Major Hime seems to be espe- 
cially fitted to give expression to the feeling of revolt against the over- 
weening pretensions of the author of “ The Music of the P'uture.” liia 
little book is brimful of sound argument and musical erudition, nor 
is its author 8 erudition by any means limited to music. Ho quotes 
with equal facility Latin, French, German, and Italian, and histjuotaiions 
arc always apposite and correct. His opposition to Herr Wagner is 
neither exaggerated nor lanaticui ; he freely acknowledges that lie has 
“ received genuine pleasure from parts of Herr Wagner’s dramas” 
(pp. 44-45). His protest is against the absurd pretension that all 
other music, except that of Palestrina, Glilck, *and Beethoven is to 
be swept away, and Herr Wagner is to reign evermore as the high 
priest of music (p. 45). He not inaptly compares these pretensions 
with those of Auguste Comte, of whom ho incidentally remarks that 


** “Bracebridge Hall” and “Old Christmas.” From Washington Irving’s 
Sketch-book. London : Macmillan & Go. 1882. 

«* II. III. IV. V. Vols. of ^Shakspeare’B Works “ SheUey’s T^etters. ” With 
Introduction by Kiohard Garnett. Parchment Series. Kegau Paul, Trench & Co. 
1882 

“ “Waguorism — a* Protest.” By Major H. W. Hime, R.A., F.R.S. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1882. 
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“ lie will not be remembered for bia ‘Law of the Three Stages,’ but 
for the profound historical insight that enabled him to write the fiilh 
and sixth books of his ‘ Philosophic Positivism’” (p. 46). Criticisms 
such as these have something of the character of a Hall mark, imparting 
to Major Hime’s little book a sterling worth far beyond the mer^ passing 
interest of a controversial pamphlet. 

In our last issue we promised to notice Messrs. Black’s four new 
volumes of the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica/’” which were “ crowded 
out” by excess of matter. A critique, which should do justice to this 
stupendous and admirable publication, would in itself occupy the 
whole of the space which we have at our command. In the narrow 
compass within which we must confine our remarks on any one book 
we can but say that, wherever we have opened these volumes, we have 
been instructed and delighted by the concise yet exhaustive manner in 
which each of its vast range of subjects is handled. Every article, 
whether on the biography of French litterateurs, on natural history, or 
on lace, its history and manufacture, seems to be treated by a 
specialist. 

We have also received Vol. II. (Part I.) of Messrs. Cassell’s “Ency- 
clopaedic Dictionary.”®* The plan of the work is excellent, and the 
execution careful and conscientious. 

The fourth volume of Ogilvie’s “ Imperial Dictionary”” completes the 
work of which we made honourable mention in our last number. Its 
copious notes and well- chosen illustrative quotations, and its encyclo- 
paedic manner of treating many words to which an ordinary dictionary 
would give mere barren definitions, make it an invaluable book of 
reference. 

“The Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Language,”®* by C. 
Mackay, LL.D., i.s little else than a glossary of Scotch words and 
idioms. As such it will be very useful to English readers of Burns, 
from whose works most of the quotations are taken, and in a less degree 
to students of early English writers, for, as Dr. Mackay truly observes, 

“ Four centuries ago, the English or Anglo-Teutonic, when Chaucer, 
(lower, and Lydgate were still intelligible, had a much greater resem- 
blance to the Scoto-Teutonic than it has in the present day.” 

Dr. Buchheim has published, in a well-known series^ primarily in- 
tended for educational use, an edition of Lessing’s “Nathan,”” which 
will be found worthy of the attention of the most advanced student. 
In this, his last great ^work, Lessing carried tolerance to the highest 


^ Encyclopsedia Britannica.” Ninth edition. Vol. XIV. Edinburgh: 
Messrs. Adam & Charles Black. 1882. 

“The Encyclopedic Dictionary.” Vol. II. Parti. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
London, Paris, and Now York. 1882. 

^ “The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language.” With Supplement and 
Appendix. Vol. IV. By. J. Ogilvie, LL.D. Blackie&Son: Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and- Dublin. 1882. 

^ The Poetrv and Humour of the Scottish Language.” By Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. Alexander Gardner, Paisley. 1882. 

. Lessing’s “ Nr.ihan der Weise.” Edited, with Englisli Notes, by C. A. Buch- 

‘heim, Ph.D., F.C.P. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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po\\nt, and, indeed, has been thought like certain popular preachers of 
ouf>ownday, to have been unjust to Christianity. Dr. Buchheim re- 
futeirthis charge, and proves from the “ Erziehung des Mcnschenge- 
schlechts,” written at the same period as “NatJian,” that Lessing believed 
in roveld^ion, and in Christianity as a revelation. Those of our readers, 
by the way, who are familiar with this treatise, will have remarked 
how much it suggests of tlio Bishop of Exeter’s Paper in Essays and 
Reviews.” To speak of a less important matter than its lofty moral, 
“ Nathan” is noteworthy os being the earliest German play written in 
the metre of Milton. In this edition Dr. Buchheim has spared no 
labour to make his work complete ; and we may safely assert that his 
will be the classical edition of “ Nathan” in England for many years to 
come. An ample introduction, full of critical erudition, explains the 
history and purpose of the work, and develops its plan, language, 
and characters. To each act is prefixed a clear argument. The 
text itself is printed in Roman type, in deference to the wishes of 
many English readers, and, wo may add, in accordance with the 
tendency of modern Germany. A hundred pages of excellent notes 
at the end of the volume simplify every difficulty of language, 
and explain every point of literary or critical interest. In a word, 
this work is fully equal to many other publications by Dr. Buch- 
heim, of which it has been our pleasure to speak highly. 


— ■ 
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INDIA AND OUK COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

/ 

TNDIA . — The progress of events in Afghanistan during the past 
three months has been unmarked by any occurrence of distinct 
importance. The condition of Afghan Turkistaii is known to be 
disturbed, though a reassuring telegram has recently come to hand ; 
but the difficulty of comm tin ication across the broad and lofly barrier 
of the Hindu Kush is rendered well-nigh an impossibility in the 
winter months, and wo are thus deprived of any trustworthy informa- 
tion, except by the roundabout route vid. Meshed, regarding current 
events in that distant dependency. On the north-western confines 
of Afghanistan matters are assuming a more critical aspect. The 
news of M. Lessar's survey from Askabad to Herat has recently 
reached this country and formed the subject of the close and anxious 
consideration of the Royal Geographical Society. The object of the 
survey is frankly confessed to be the determination of the most 
suitable line of country fer the prolongation of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway, which now terminates at Bami, but which it is the full 
‘ intention of the Russians to carry on as far as Herat. This prospect 
is naturally one of a nature to excite some anxiety, and amid the 
numerous distinguished Anglo-Indian civilians and military men in 
which the Royal Geographical Society is so rich, the contingency was 
enough to create undisguised alarm. It is now proved that the length 
of a railway from Askabad to Herat would be 390 miles, of which 
the first 200 and the last 90 miles would require no earthwork at all, 
while the intermediate section, 100 miles long, would require no 
more engineering labour than an average railway in Russia iu 
Europe. Such a work will, of course, require time and money for its 
accomplishment. But when we consider, that both have been found 
for the first, and by far the most unremunerative half of the work, no 
reasonable doubt can exist that both will be forthcoming to enable the 
line to be brought up to the walls of Herat, and by this means to be 
made a successful commercial undertaking. Herat, the western 
metropolis cf Afghanistan, is situated at a point where important 
caravan routes from Bokhara, Cabul, Afghan, Turkistan, Candahar, 
Seistan, and various provinces of the Persian kingdom unite. From 
the earliest times it has played the part of a great mart for all the 
varied wealth of this part of Asia. Once connected by an iron road 
with the Caspian, and Russian goods will have the freest access to this 
important market. Down the broad flood of the Volga and across 
the expanse of the Caspian to Mikhailovsk and Krasnovodsk, Russian 
manufactures will be carried iu such increasing quantities that the 
appeintment of a consul to watch over the interests of Russian traders 
will soon become a necessity. And whither cotton goods and hard- 
ware can be conveyed, we may be assured that war material and 
troops could, in the event of necessity, be as easily brought. Such a 
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pi^pect 'will undoubtedly give rise to feelings of uneasiness among the 
inoi^j loyal of our frontier subjects, and will necessitate fresh defensive 
measures which our large ludian military budget can but ill brook. 

Thes^ are the considerations which have weighed with many 
thoughtful Indian statesmen, and led them, at this early stage, to mark 
the approaching danger. It may be replied that the mere institution 
of a survey affords no sufficient ground to adopt active measures on 
our side ; but to this it should be urged that when the railway is once 
commenced, diplomacy will be powerless to avert its completion. It 
is precisely because it is within the, power of the Russians to lay such 
a railway along the fringe of the eastern confines of Persia and so to 
avoid any violation of Afghan territory that the j)roject appears 
invested with such reality. The counter mensures suggested by the 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society are the construction, on the 
British side, of a railway from Sibito Candahar and Herat. And after 
weighing well the responsibilities and dilKcultiea of such a jiolicy, we 
feel bound to say that it is the only apparent course open to us. Possibly 
the Russian railway may not be commenced for some years, and diplo- 
matic representations may succeed in postponing the enterprise still 
further. But of its eventual completion no student of Central Asian 
politics can have any real doubt, and, though the prophecy may appear 
hardy, England Avill be compelled in self-defence to adopt a similar 
measure with the view of ensuring her tenure of India. Whether 
the prospect of England and Russia meeting in the plain of Herat is 
one fraught with danger to the caijise of* international amity, or 
whether ilie enormous gain to civilization in shortening the road to 
India is not likely to prove the surest guarantee of peace is a (piestion 
which the future may be safely loft to solve. IVfost unprejudiced 
people will i)refcr to look forward to it as a period when the proximity 
of the two nations will have enabled them to arrive at a frank and 
thorough understanding of each otliePs polit^y? and when tlic perpetual 
disquietmoiit of the Central Asian question will have been for ever 
laid to rest. 


Among Vtarious interesting subjects of Indian internal administra- 
tion which have come to the front during the past three months, may 
be cited that of gaol industries. The question of utilizing convict and 
prison labour so as to recoup the public exchequer in some slight 
measure for tlie vast expense to which it is put in supporting and guard- 
ing prisoners, and yet to avoid any unfair interference with free labour, 
has given rise to much contention in this country, and we can hardly 
feel surprised at finding the same problem call for settlement in India. 
In fact, in the latter case the matter is even more urgent than it is in 


England, for the British Isles are in an advanced state of civilization, 
'while the terrible poverty of the natives of India has led bodies like the 
Famine Commission to lay stress on the necessity of doing everything 
to foster industrial pursuits throughout the country. The complete 
dependence of the vast majority of the population on agriculture and 

the variable conditions of climate, has shown the paramount necessity 


of developing alternative occupations, and the danger of stifling nascent 
handicrafts through the formidable competition of gaol labour has 
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evoked strong rornonstranco from more than one quarter. Sir Geo^e 
Birdwood, whose solicitude for and oiTorts to promote Indian art Xre 
so well known, drew attention to the decline in the manufactuin of 
Indian carpets as evinced by a comparison between those in thp 1851 
(London) and 1878 (Paris) exhibitions. The charge was repeMed with 
force of diction rather than of argument by Sir Lepel Griffin, but the 
shaft struck home, and in a resolution published towards the close of 
September, the Government openly acknowledged that in many places 
the products of gaol labour had supplanted and competed with private 
industry. Wliile making this admission, however, it was pointed out 
that there are varieties of employment which do not interfere with 
private enterprise. Large extra-mural works were particularly 
mentioned, and the local governments were directed to prepare schemes 
for such works, and for the establishment of convict camps in their 
neighbourhood. In regard to indoor employments, the use of steam 
machinery in gaols is now to be absolutely prohibited, while the 
weaving of coarse jute, cotton, or woollen fabrics by hand-looms, 
brick and tile making, hand-sawing of timber and oil-pressing are 
the industrial occupations to which prison labour is generally to be 
restricted. The weaving of* fine cloths, curtains, and the like are 
nowhere to be permitted. Carpet and rug making may be allowed 
where the trade is already a gaol speciality, and until private enter- 
prise shows itself ready to supply the demand. Boot and sandal 
making, carpentry, and all ordinary artisan work are to be discontinued. 
The price of articles sold must be fixed on fair commercial principles, 
allowing for wear and tear of plant and the current value of labour 
and a percentage of profits. 

The land revenue systems of India give rise from time to time to 
questions of great importance and difficulty, the fact being that the 
introduction of any change alFccts at once both the mainstay of the 
public exchequer and the means of livelihood of by far the largest 
part of the native population. It has been felt for some years that 
the serious droughts to which Indian husbandmen are exposed would 
morally justify the remission or suspension at such times of the land 
revenue demand, in the same manner as the destruction of crops by 
hailstorms, floods, or similar calamities is held by the rent law of the 
North-West Provinces to afford ground for a like indulgence. This 
view was brought before the Government of India, who have ascer- 
tained that the endeavours made in the years immediately succeeding 
the famine to prevent the revenue from pressing too heavily on the 
people were unfortunately in many places altogether inadequate to 
avert serious mischief. The Government have accordingly laid down 
rules for the guidance of the revenue authorities in the temporarily 
settled districts o£ Upper India and the Central Provinces, leaving out 
the case of Bombay and Madras, where the settlen^ent systems already 
provide more or less for such suspensions or remissions. The prin- 
ciple recognized is that in the extreme case of a failure of the crop, 
occasioned by drought so severe as to cause famine, nobody should be 

forced to borrow in order to pay the Gorernment demand, if he have no 
Burplus al^ve v ^at he needs for support of himself and family. As a 
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pANoaratory measure each estate is to be examined and placed in one of 
thr^categories as regards its capabilities and productivene^ — viz., (1 ) 
areasV)f which the produce is to a great extent secure against failure ; 
these lAtor be termed secure areas” ; (2) areas of which, in seasons ot 
abnorm^ character, remissions or suspensions of revenue are likely 
to be needed. These to be classed as “insecure areas,*’ and (3) areas 
in which cultivation is so iluctuating as to render an annual adjust- 
ment requisite. These are to be called “fluctuating ai*eas/* The first 
of these, the secure ** category, is to be considered as secure from 
drought or inundation, and is not intended to be treated as secure 
from hailstorms, devastation by locusts, and similar calamities: 
Generally speaking, estates of which 50 per cent, and upwards ot tho 
cultivated area is secured by irrigation, arc to be considered as secure. 
In insecure areas a graduated scale of suspension, corresponding to a 
graduated scale of loss of crop, is to be adopted. It is quite the wish 
of the Government that the cultivators sliould benefit as much .‘is the 
proprietors of land from those measures, so the latter are bound under 
severe penalties to make corresponding reductions in rent. 

These are the general principles on which remissions and susj)cn- 
sions of revenue are to bo allowed in all the administrations except 
Madras and Bombay. Local modifications of the scheme will of 
•course suggest themsedves, but the general measures ajipear well suited 
to avoid tlu! harshness of a rigid and inelastic enforcement of the 
revenue demand, wliich, it should be observed, the original framers of 
the Indian revenue system never contemplated at all. 

A very interesting account of Kashgaria and its inhabitants has 
been published by Mr. Dalgleish, who has recently returned to India 
after eighteen months* sojourn in ifarkund and neighbouring cities. 
The most important result of his journey and experiences lias been to 
demonstrate that the Chinese are extremely friendly disposed towards 
the English. Great civility was shown by the Amban, or chief magis- 
trate, to Mr. Dalgleish, and full .and unrestrained leave was given him 
to visit various towns and observe the manners and customs of tho 
inhabitants. Strong efforts are being made by Russia to establish a 
market for her goods in K.ashgar and Yarkund, and a consul has 
recently been appointed by her to sec to the due working of the 
Russo- Chinese treaty. It is said that Mr. Ney Elias, recently British 
Commissioner at Ladakh, has been selected by the Viceroy, with the 
sanction of the home authorities, to conduct a mission into Eastern 
Turkistan with the object of placing commercial arrangements between 
that country and India on a satisfactory footing. 

It was not to be expected that a great raeiisure like Lord Ripon*s 
scheme for the extension of local self-government would be received 
with unqualified approval by the diflferent local administrations. The 
Bombay Government, in particular, appears to have received the pro- 
posals of the Viceroy with ill-disguised aversion, and, in recalling the 
fact that the urban and rural population of the Bombay Presidency 
havo for many years past enjoyed a large share of local self-govern- 
ment under Acts of 1869 and 1873, and have made thereby large 
advances in civilization, have attributed to the Supreme Government 
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an intention to subvert this system and confer unlimited powers u/bn 
the local bodies. The objections of the Bombay authorities, in^ed, 
have been altogether drawn up in exaggerated terms, which the 
Government of India has had but little difficulty in refuting.^^ainly 
on the testimony of Bombay officers. The opportunity nas been 
seized by Lord Kipon of explaining in detail the principles and appli- 
cation of this important measure of reform, and in calling upon the 
local administration to give it a trial in a loyal and ungrudging 
spirit. 

A fourth University has been founded in India. Universities at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay have already existed for some years, 
and now, thanks in great measure to the liberal co-operation of the 
chiefs, nobles, and people of the Punjab, the Legislative Council of 
the Government of India have been enabled to pass a Bill for the in- 
corporation of a University for that province. The way for this 
measure had not been unprepared, for as early as 1865 the late Sir 
Donald McLeod called for suggestions for the improvement of Oriental 
learning, and the extension of a sound vernacular literature, by trans- 
fusing into the language of the country the knowledge, literature, and 
science of the West. The subject was warmly taken up by a Society, 
called the Anjuman-i-Punjob, which ainplilied the recommendations of 
the committee of l^iiropcaii officers called to cf)HRider the matter into* 
a proposal for the establishment of an Oriental University at Lahore. 
The establishment of the Punjab University College was a preparatory 
step to its incorporation as a University, which has now received legis- 
lative sanction. Power has been given to the Senate to appoint 
a separate Oriental Faculty, and that body will assume, to a 
certain extent, the position of a Board of Education for the Pun jab, 
which will be consulted by the Governinont in all matters aifecliiig 
education. It will, in fact, in such matters, hocomo an embodiment of 
the principles of local self-government, as recently enunciated by the 
Government of India. 

While reviewing all these various efforts made hy our Indinn 
authorities to provide for the development and general welfare of the 
country, it is refreshing to turn aside for a moment to see how the 
results of British rule in India strike an intelligent foreigner. A 
Chinese official, named TTuang Mao-t’.sai, has lately been travelling 
through Ilindostan, and has industriously recorded his imprestnons de 
vcyatje in a series of notes which have been published in four volumes 
in China. Mr. Huang is no servile admirer of our doings. He objects 
in toto to our foreign policy, according to which the English first 
“ stealthily beguile,” next “ encroach by degrees,” and finally 
“swallow up” their small frontier neighbours. Evidently, in this 
respect, lie regards us much as Anglo-Indians look upon the Russians. 
But for the manner in which the subject races are treated by our 
officials, lie lias the strongest admiration. ** There are/* he sajrs, '‘in 

India, no idle officers; each has his sphere, into which no other 
intrudes. The will of eacli high functionary is controlled and kept in 
check by the advice of a Council. Salaries are sufficiently liberal to 
prevent extortion. All are animated by a regard for their own good 
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/Ae ; the law is faithfully executed^ and public spirit prompts to 
for the general good.” Under such an administration the people 
are “W^l contented in spite of the tax-gatherer. “ The ground is taxed, 
houseware taxed, shop signs are taxed, all manner of beasts are taxed, 
all haumcrafts are taxed, and even fire and water are taxed. There 
are other taxes, more than 1 can mention, yet you do not hear one 
murmuring word from the people 1” Why is this? It is owing to 
two causes: — Firstly, they regard the humane government of the 
English as a great improvement on the oppressive cruelty of their 
native rulers ; and, secondly, they know that the revenue thus col- 
lected is expended for the good of their country, in making roads, 
founding schools, and so on. He takes exception to one law — that 
by wh'ch begging is forbidden in Calcutta, and he exclaims, Alas! 
the legislation of the English is not in favour of the poor.” 

Without in any way offering an apology for begging, it is difficult 
to resist a slowly-growing conviction that Mr. lluang is not very far 
out, and that our legislation in ludia has been moulded too miicli on 
legislation in England, and is not, or rather has not been, in favour of 
the poor. That this truth is forcing itself on the attention of our 
rulers is pretty evident from the course of recent legislation. The 
Dekkhan riots which led to the appointment of a Commission to inves- 
,tigate the cause and to the subsequent passing of the Dekkhan 
Agricultural Kelief Act (a Bill to amend which is now under con- 
sideration) originated from the fact that the ryots through ignorance 
and poverty had fallen hopelessly into the hands of the money-lenders 
from whence they could not possibly be extricated without the help 
of Government. The resolution in favour of making suspensions or 
remissions of revenue in case of great need, is another step in the same 
direction — that of affording measures of relief to the poorer classes of 
cultivators whose means arc too scanty to enable them to tide over a 
had season, while another important Bill, to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to loans of money for agricultural improvements, has 
been brought forward in a similar spirit of concession to, and care for, 
the more indigent and unprotected natives. It is proposed, in connection 
with this measure, to establish agricultural banks, which, on condition 
of their being regulated by Government and open to the inspection of 
Government officers, will be permitted to recover their advances through 
Government agency. In the speech in which Major Baring supported 
the motion to refer this Bill to a Select Committee, he mentioned 
various points of detail, which are certainly open to criticism, and to 
which it is to be hoped that the Committee will give very careful con- 
sideration, but the general principle of the measure is conceived in 
a liberal spirit, which fully recognizes the inability of the poor under- 
fed and ignorant cultivator to maintain without assistance or guidance 
the terrible struggle for existence in which he is involved in so many 
parts of India. 

It will thus be seen that during tlie past quarter tlie interest chiefly 
centres on legislative work, a subject which, though dry and unattrac- 
tive, deserves attentive study, as embodying the very essence of 
improvement and reform. We cannot, however, conclude this brief 
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review without recording the departure from India of an ableJfnd 
accomplished officer, who has rendered very material service t^hat 
country in a department little calculated to attract public ^otice. 
The Department of Marine Surveys was established in Jndit^n 1875 
for the purpose of providing a qualified agency for the survey of 
anchorages, river mouths, and ports, and so affording a much needed 
want to the many thousands of vessels that now frequent the Indian 
seas. Previously to that time nothing whatever had been done (beyond 
two or three spasmodic local efforts) since the abolition of the Indian 
Navy. The Hydrographic Department of the Adminilty, which has 
been greatly reduced since the days of Admiral Beaufort, was not in 
a position to spare vessels for surveying purposes in India, and the 
Indian (Government were forced to provide a small department to look 
after their own wants in this respect. Under the superintendence of 
Commander A. D. Taylor, late Indian Navy, the little Department, 
with the poorest appliances, did most excellent work. Plvery fre- 
quented spot along the long periphery of the peninsula of Hindostan 
and round about Ceylon and other islands, was mapped out and 
accurately sounded, while energetic measures were taken to diffuse the 
circulation of the charts at a price accessible to the poorest navigator. 
Notices to mariners were carefully compiled and translated into 
different languages, and the utmost care was taken to keep all the 
publications of the departments up to date by the prompt record of all 
trustworthy now information. But from the first this modest but 
useful department has led a threatened existence. The money grant 
necessary few its support was grudged by the financial authorities, and 
the Admiralty viewed it with undisguised jealousy. It has now been 
transferred to the Military Department, and under the care of Com- 
mander L. Dawson, B.N., wo may rest assured that its interests will 
not bo overlooked. It would be ungrateful, however, to refrain from 
according a meed of praise to Commander Taylor whose entliusiasm, 
energy, and high profeasional ability have created the Department and, 
through its agency, rendered such signal service to the Indian mari- 
time community. 


THE COLONIES. 

It is commonly reported that during the first quarter of the year 
1883 more than one of our colonies will come to the financial centre 
of the world — ^to London — seeking for capital. We have consistently 
pointed out in this Review the excellent and soundl'opportunities for 
investment that these colonial loans offer. The rapid development of 
the colonial empire has run ahead of the knowledge that inspires 
investors in England. , In addition to this, in an unlucky hour, the 
ominous term public debt was tacked on to these Government loans. 
With proverbial certainty this “ bad name ” has brought on these 
loans a ce^'^ain amount of distrust, if not of discredit, which was alto- 
gether unnecessary and undeserved. The Royal Colonial Institute has 

done a rery ser?ice, do6 only to the cause of colonial progress, 
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b^also to the material interests of all British capitalists, by giving the 
subject most exhaustive ventilation. 

TBte paper in which the subject was introduced was by Sir P. D. 
Bell, ^e agent-general for New Zealand. And as in popular estima- 
tion New Zealand is the colony that has chiefly erred on the side of 
excessive borrowing, it was as well that the subject should be treated 
by one so thoroughly well-versed in New Zealand affairs. The whole 
discussion was confined in the so-called debts ’* of our colonies in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

It is of the greatest importance for the London financial world to 
hold correct ideas on the important matter of these colonial govern- 
ment loans. We therefore present the following summary of the 
presenc state of the case. 

The high importivi'ce of Australia to the investor is seen when we 
remember that already nearly one-fourth of the English capital that is 
invested outside England is invested in Australia; already nearly 
twenty millions sterling finds its way to England as interest on capital 
invested in public or private loans in Australia; already the stream ot 
private enterprise sees fit to invest increasing amounts in Australian 
developments. Underlying all this is the one main fact that the 
Australian colonies are young communities in the heyday of marvel- 
lously rapid growth. Between 1870 and 1880 New Zealand actually 
doubled its population. At the accession of Queen Victoria the 
commerce of the Australias was insignificant. To-day it is of the 
same magnitude as the whole trade of the United Kingdom at the 
commencement of this reign. And this new Australian trade has 
this very special interest for English capitalists, in that it is and 
must for many years continue in the main to be an exchange of 
Australian raw materials for English inaniifacturcs. Sir D. Bell 
well emphasized this point when he said one of us Australians is 
worth more to the English manufacture!' than a dozen Americans, 
eighteen Frenchmen, or twenty Germans.'' This growth of these 
Australian colonies is more rapid than the growth of any other 
community in the world, not even omitting the United States. To 
discount this certain future is a perfectly legitimate and a surely 
profitable method of investment. 

If we compare the Australian financial position of to-day with what 
it was twenty years ago we come to the following results ; — 





In millious Bterlinff. 


Year. 

Population. 






•• Debt,” 

Kerenue. 

AsbcIb. 

Exports. 

Railways. 



1860 

1,300,000 

10 

7 

192 

22 

7 

1880 

3,000,000 

06 

22 

600 

49 



The various Governments of the Australian colonies already hold 
in their hands loans to the amount of one hundred millions, from which 
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is due as interest annually nearly five millions sterling. The prac^^oal 
question remains, what security have the investors that the in^rest 
will continue to bo paid and that the capital is not annihilated. J 
The answer is contained in the question^ on what have the*^j loans 
been expended ? Sir F. D. Bell accurately summarizes the Necessary 
information : — 


Railways . . . . 

Roads and other Public Works 
Irrigation . . . . 

Miscellaneous 


£60,000,000 

20,000,000 

10 , 000,000 

10,000,000 


£ 100 , 000,000 


Four-fifths of these loans have been expended on railways, roads, 
bridges, telegraphs, post-offices, courts of justice and other Govern- 
ment buildings, hospitals and schools. In brief, four-fifths of the 
money advanced has been merely transmuted into the substantial 
and material surroundings necessary to the existence in Australia 
of a thriving population. Immigration brings this population. In 
short, nine-tenths of these loans have been expended in making the 
hive and providing the swarm. Is there security that the accruing 
results will repay this initial outlay ? 

In the first place. What is the security that the annual interest of 
four to five millions will be paid out of profits ? Three-fifths of this 
— three millions, that is — should c6me from the railways. And the 
remarkable fact is that the Australian railways already yield a nett 
earning of 4 per cent, on all lines taken together. This is significant 
when it is remembered that a great proportion of these railways at 
present in existence serve the purpose not of supplying means of 
communication to already populated neighbourhoods, but of pene- 
trating previously unpopulated wilds and opening these new lands to 
settlement. The nett earnings on many local lines, where there 
already is population, exceed 7 per cent, and 8 per cent. This is an 
earnest of what may be confidently expected whenever population has 
followed along the tracks of the railways. That they now yield in 
the aggregate 4 per cent, nett profit is sufficient, and amply sufficient, 
to prove that from the very first the holders of three-fifths of these 
Government loans in Australia are secure of their full interest. 

As for interest on the remaining two-fifths, that we must look for 
in the general prosperity of the colonies, which is at once cause and 
efibet of this ready application of capital to the new found wants of 
these go-ahead communities. Immigration we know at once supplies 
population and labour ; the two most important necessities in reaping 
the highly lucrative harvest that is yielded by fertile virgin lands. 
The various public works we have enumerated-^from roads and post- 
offices to schools and courts of justice — ^are all necessities of colonial 
growth. These two classes of expenditure, coupled to the remaining 
head of misoellaneous, tell how loaned capital has enabled the Aus- 
tralian colonibt-i from the first to spread over their fertile domains a 
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dbwork of civilization and security, and to provide themselves from 
thl^rst with the very best facilities of communication which this 
cenw’y can boast. 

Tnl^esult is seen in the fact that to whatever industry we turn w-e 
find an annual output of wealth far more than sufficient not only to 
provide interest, but sinking fund as well. Sir F. D. Bell calculates 
the annual nett profits of the pastoral and agricultural interest alone at 
^20,000,000 sterling. The aggregate earnings of all tlie various 
enterprises now at work within the Australian colonies already exceed 
.£100,000,000 sterling per annum. From this very large annual 
income have to be deducted the various working expenses, but fore- 
most among them is the j^ayiuent of interest on capital borrowed. 

In the second i)lace it may be worth while brieOy to ask what 
security is tluire that the capital itself is s;ife. What are the realizable 
assets of tlie Government tlnut have borrowed this jG 100,000,000 
There are the various works on which large portions of thijn. money 
liave been expemded. 'I'lnire arc the railways and all their rolling 
stock, and there are tho various public buildings — all of these assets 
iinprojving in value year by } car. But beyond all this lies the fact 
tliat these Govcrninen.tfi hoKi a vast realizable asset in the (lovernmerit 
ownersliips of all lands the property in wliich the Government has 
not yet parted with Tor State purposes. The aggregate payment iuto 
the various Aiistraliaii treasuries of revenue li'orn laud last year 
cxcocdod £5,000, 00,0. This .source alone yielded more than the sum 
retpiired to pay tlm interest on the “ dtsbts.” Jt is true that much oL‘ 
this came from the sale of land. But this sale of land in Australia is 
in great dcogree merely a means of increasing the population and ibund- 
ing thriving coinniunities, which from that time forth add their 
valuable quota to the imiustrial output of the colony. If the money 
derived from the sale of land was d(*votod solely to the purpose of 
j)aying the interest, and sinking fund of tliese loan.s it might easily !)»• 
shown to be well spent. It would be in a sense a mere ti ansferring 
tlie land into capital. In exchange for its lauds the colony becomes 
possessed of railways, roads, j>ubJL‘3 buildings, postal and telegraph 
services, schools, and population. 

The land is not i;old out of the country but in the countr}'’. The 
value of freehold laiuls in Australia lias risen from £50,000,000 ster- 
ling in 18G0 to £180,000,000 sterling in 1880. There has been 
called into being in Australia in twenty years £l.‘JO,000,0()0 of wealth- 
producing power. This is a distinct and invaluable a^set. Aiustraliaii 
land is thus a possible asset always. It becomes un actual asset so 
soon as it is sold or let. 

All these, and there are other, sources to which investors may 
securely look for the payment of the interest and for the safety of the 
capital of their loans, e.xist outside and above more direct means which 
all Governments own — -the rights .of taxation. The money worth of 
these rights depends upon the power of the people to pay taxes, lii 
this respect the inhabitants of Australia are ahead of the inhabitants of 
any other part of the world. The gross annual earnings or the gross 
annual savings per inhabitant are greater in Australia than elsewhere; 
[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV.]-New Sbeies, Vol. LXUI. No. I. U 
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uiid that means that in Australia there is greater capacity to bear ^le 
]>urthcn of taxation. 

To summarize then: In answer to the question what sccujity is 
there that the Australian colonies can pay the interest give 
security for the capital they borrow — we have the fact that almost all 
of the loans have been expended on works that already yield direct 
returns sufficient to supply both interest and sinking fund. , Beyond 
this there are funds and resources yielding already annual profits 
sufficient to pay off the whole of these so-called “ debts” in any one year. 

A final protest should be made against the use of this term debt.” 
The phrase came into vogue soon after tliat of “ standing armies.” 
“ Public Debts” are contracted by various countries for the one special 
purpose of paying the immediate dcmiands of destructive war by dis- 
counting the profits of the period of peace that was to follow. Such 
anticipations are at best a repaying or recouping of actual destruction 
of capital. But in Knglisli colonies loans are contracted by the local 
(iovernments purely for purposes of most profitable work. They arc 
spent, in short, in planting civilization, complete with its scientific, 
educational, religious, industrial, and commercial machinery, on virgin 
lands of great promise. It is the very antipodes of a destruction of 
capital. 

The sole question remaining is that of the bona fides and the 
political sagacity of those into whose charge is placed the immediate 
control of this capital. Colonial statesmen recognize this important 
condition of their existence. In regard to “ bona fides ” wherever 
the English parliamentjiry system has taken root “ mala fides” on the 
part of the Government has become an impossibility. As for sagacity 
it is true there lias occasionally been a falling off' from the best exftec- 
tatious, but as a rule, in the past, the political sagacity has seldom 
been at fault. In this respect wo niaj^ safely look for improvement in 
the future. The career of a colonial statesman is daily widening and 
increasing in the largeness of its horizon and the magnitude of its 
resjxmsibility. English parliamentary life has received most useful 
accessions of fresh blood from Australian statesmen. Australian par- 
liamentary life has received in the pn.st much invaluable assistance 
from the infusion of new blood direct from England. A grand 
guarantee for the future of this political sagacity is a continuance of 
such useful interchange of experience and power. 

The hands of Canada are so overfull just now with the profitablo 
task of opening up new territory tliat there seems special appropriate- 
ness in the proposal, now agreed to, that the British Association will 
liold its Parliament of Science in Montreal in the year 1884. Popular 
attention is thus sure to bo drawn back to that more thoughtful and 
staid aspect of human affairs which can ill be dispensed with even 
temporarily. During the meeting science will no doubt be brouglit 
to bear upon many of the more active phases of Colonial life. It 
will be w»^?!l if even the question of tree planting is given a prominent 
plaoe. The timber trade has been the staple of Canadian prosperity } 
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a™ noDf 5n altogether new step is being taken out of the wooded East 
int\th(j treeless West. It nia)^ be that Canadian forests for years to 
com^^ay stand the steady drain setting in upon them from so mnuy 
parts the world. But Canada herself is rapidly tilling up with 
people, and fast grows the home uoiisumptiou of lumber. Those who 
have visited the great North-West know how well it deserves its title 
of the great Lone Land. And they know, too, that there are savagtjs 
and floods and droughts and rivers wandering whither they wdll ; and 
that all these things will form serious iinpedimcnts to prosperous 
settlement. The antidote to all of them is tree planting. The present 
generation can do itself great good by adopting betimes a vigorous 
planting policy, and it can bless by the same means future generations 
with a mine of wealth in timber. It is a matter for the Canadian 
Governmoiit t# take in hand at once. It lias been suggested that 
Govc'rnment might well go so liir as to make free gifts of land in suit- 
able localities on the condition that one-half of the section was always 
kept planted with timber. 

Ill Manitoba and the North-West a curious trouble has develop»*(l 
itself. When the Canada Pacific llailway Company obtained its con ' 
cessivm a stipulation was agreed to that iliat cvnnpany bhoiild enjoy the 
monopoly of constructing all railways tliat wore to bo constructed in 
the province witliiii the next twenty years. Recently, however, tin* 
local Manitoba licgislaturc has jiassed Acts foe the construction of 
local railways, and these Acts 'were disallowed by the Dominion 
Govornmeiit on the ground that they were contraventions of tlm 
Canada Pucilic concession. The Local Legislature naturally rcsenti*d 
this action and obtained dissolution. The feeling of the Local (loveru- 
ineiit Party is that ])urely provincial roads have nothing to «lo 
with the Pacific concession. 'J’he tjueslion at the bottom of these 
troubles is — Are these j)ro])osod local lines to bo rivals or feeders of tin*. 
Canada Pacific ? There is good ground for the contention that much 
of tlie supjiort given to the [iromotioii of some of these proposed local 
lines was given with a direc.t view to their becoming feeders of' 
American lines that are notoriously jealous of the coming influence of 
the Canada Pacific. A solution might be found in a policy of allowing 
all lines that are distinct feeders of the Canada Pacific and disallowing 
all others. The consent of all parties, saving only the agents of the 
far-away American lines, would be probably .at once given to such 
a policy. 

Immigration into the North-West i.s continuing at a rapid rate, 
though naturally the winter’s lull luis come. Indeed, for new hands 
from Europe the winter is a bad time of year in which to arrive in 
Canada. In the Queen’s Speech at the close of the Autumn Session 
mention is made of the fear that there will be distress during tin* 
winter in some parts of Ireland. Already the Lord Lieutenant lunJ 
taken steps to give effect to the emigration clauses of the Arrears Act 
which regulate the emigration of poor people. It is not the jilace 
here to inquire into the causes of this threatening distress. There 
is an ouiiuous sound in the very fact of there being emigration clauses 
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in an Arrears Act. TKe result is that emigration is placed definiyy 
under Government control. Applicants are to be selected by the S^or 
Law Guardians, and the selected assisted or sent out of the cc^litry. 
Agents are to be specially appointed in American ports to Ic^ after 
the details of this scheme. If the Government are collecting statistics 
from these emigrants something might be learned by discovering how 
many of these paupers were accustomed in other years to make a 
living out of the e.xpenditure of the gentry who in the “ good old 
days ” w'ere wont to come to reside in Ireland for the sake of the 
shooting and hunting. In many districts “ Boycotting has snceess- 
fiilly thrown away the pack of hounds; and it has been calculated 
that in a season’s hunting from £12,000 to £15,000 is spent in the 
district by those who attend the hunt. It is to be hoped that the 
Cape and the various Australian agents-general are w'utchful of these 
things and ready to turn portions of this emigrating tradjB to their own 
prosperous colonies. 

Concerning the Wesi Indies the chief news of the quarter is con- 
tained in the Gazette statement : “ The Queen lias been j)leased to 
appoint Colonel William Crossman, K.E., C.M.G., and George Baden 
Powell, Esq., M.A., to be iler Majesty’s Commissioners to inquire 
into the public resources, expenditure, debts, and liabilities of Jamaica, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, St. Lucia, and of the Leeward Islands. 
Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint Charles Alex.'mder 
Harris, Esq., to be Secretary to the aforesaid Commissioners.” Tims, 
at last, a thorough grip is to be taken of West Indian affairs. We 
shall look with deep interest for the Keport and for the policy which 
will thus be inaugurated. It is a most fortunate thing for the sever.al 
W'est Indian Colonies that the Home Government lias decided and 
been able to bring to bear on their affairs the absolutely independent 
judgment and world-wide experience of these two Koyal Commis- 
sioners. 

Coincidently with the issue of this important Gazette notice, comes 
the sad information of the destruction by fire of a great and import- 
ant portion of the capital of Jamaica. The fire raged in that crowded 
quarter of the town w'hich is, or was, situated in the dead flat by 
the harbour. The destruction of property was very great, and 
aeven thousand were rendered destitute and homeless. But there is 
this great consolation : that quarter of the town was so radically ill- 
provided that it appeared impossible to effect much sanitary improve- 
ment. Now it will at least be possible to commence all things “ de 
novo,” and reform away what had for years all the external attributes 
of a very hotbed of fever. 

The wise proposals of the local Government to simplify and 
modernize the Customs tariff at Barbadoes will, it is to be hoped, 
some day bt>^ome the law of the island. The now scheme has been 

Mf (ill &nd Cdrcfully 6kb0T£lted, eten though it appears to lack thorough-o 
ness. If Barba ioes do not betimes revise its Customs and port 
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a^norements it may lose the chance that now oifers for it to become 
a gi^t port of call for the rapidly-increasing steamer traflic between 
the Americas, 

Tt has been matter of common remark that nowhere has sani- 
tary science achieved more practical results than in the West In- 
dies. W’hether it be a more judicious mode of Jiving, better sanitary 
arrangements, or an actual falling off in the malignity and frequency 
of epidemic visitations, there is no doubt but that nowadays the 
West Indian Colonies are not especially unhealthy. Curious confir- 
mation of this comes when we find the North American Fleet winter- 
ing at Antigua instead of Bermuda because of the superior salubrity 
of the West India Island. 

Jamaica still occupies the unenviable, even though hopeful, position 
of attracting moat attention among the West Indian Islands. The 
Florence case has brought matters to a head, and as we wrote in The 
Wkstminsteii Keview for last October “there are rumours that 
extensive fiscal rofornia may become necessary at no very distant 
date.” This is undoubtedly a considerable turn for the better in the 
material prospects of the island; and political or financial troubles 
must not l)e permitted for one moment to check this sotnewhat tardy 
promise of an era of prosperity. Great things are expected of the 
railway extensions, and what with this and with the “round the 
island” steamer, wisely started by the Governor, Sir Anthony Mus- 
grove, the planters of Jamaica will have little left to complain of in 
facilities of transport. A good sugar crop this year is, it may well 
bo hoped, the precursor of more to follow. The labour difficulty is 
as far from solution as ever; ami if the Koyal Commissioners in the 
end solve this difficulty they will deserve the Listing gratitude of every 
one interested in Jamaica. 

Across the Atlantic, on the West Coast oi Africa, war and diplomacy 
are to the fore. There are wars of uiiu.'^Hiul magnitude proceeding 
among the native races ; and, although at the moment there is no 
prospect of armed interference on the part of the English authorities, 
such wars are a severe check on the trade and the revenue of our 
West African Colonies. 

The diplomatic action of the French is however promising at no 
distant date to bring European influence more directly to bear on the 
back-country. No less than three new expeditions are in the field, 
and the construction of the long talked of railway from the Niger to 
Senegal is actually rising from a possibility into the rank of proba- 
bilities. The country, of course, can never afford more than a foot- 
hold for white traders. The climate is prohibitive even of planting 
on any definite European scheme. But trading factories prosper only 
where the nations are prosperous, and the advent of European influ- 
ence will do more than anything to maintain pence and allow the 

natives of these vast rich and fertile districts to accumulate produce 
and establish a profitable market for European wares. 
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While the West Indians are seeing with great concern a prospecy 
a material falling oil in the quantity of rum consumed, the planers 
of Ceylon are looking forward to supplying something of the incrsfcing 
demand which the growth of temperance habits in England is grating 
for tea, coffee, and cocoa. The drinks of temperate climates are more 
than ever supplied from the tropics. Unfortunately, the prospects of 
the coffee crop are not good. 

A question that merits most anxious consideration is the financial 
arrangements of the new Colombo harbour works. The best course 
is undoubtedly to make now some explicitly provisional arrangement 
as to dues — but to continue and complete the whole plan for protec- 
tion. If the dues as arranged are specifically curtailed in their action 
to five years, by that time there will be sufficient evidence as to the 
prospective increase of trade to justify sonic final scheme of charges 
that will set the matter at rest. 

A remarkable movement has recently been inaugurated for the 
furtherance of emigration of Singalese labourers to Queensland. 
Whether and how lar the movement will assume any considerable 
dimensions remains to be seen. It is evidence, however, of the go- 
ahead wisdom of the Queenslanders. If they rightly l(M>k to the 
labour history of British Guiana they will see that it is not only in 
number but in variety of immignint labour that the best guarantee 
exists for the adequate supply of this essential commodity. 

In New Smtih Wales there is much natural exultation over the 
triumphs of Australian wines at the recent Bordeaux exhibition. 
Victoria and South Australia as w ell as New South Wales exhibited. 
To mark the recent groat growth of this industry it may be well to 
tiibulate the prizes gained at Bordeaux, together with the acreage and 
output of the Australian vineyards. 


Colony. 

Frizes at Ik^rdcauz. 

M edalR. 

(Sold, j Silver. 1 Bronze. 

Aerpajjo under 
Viws. 

Wine made 
liisi. 

Gallons. 

New South Wales 

5 

9 

11 

4 725 

584.000 

Victoria . . . 

y 

15 

9 

4-280 

574,000 

South Australia . 

2 

5 

a 

4’3I35 

950,000 

Total .... 

IG 

29 

23 

1 

13-310 

2,108,000 


At no distant date Australian wines, worked up by such open com- 
petition to a high standard of excellence, will appear in all the great 
markets of the world in their own name, and no doubt win for them- 
sdves a sound and lasting fame. We would again warn the growers 
avoid the use of established European titles, and to endeavour to 
bless the world with some wine of new character and new name. 
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Welcome rains generally throughout the colony have put a roae- 
col«^r on agricultural and pastoral prospects. Everywhere, however, 
scarry of labour is the cry. Even the rapid increase of population 
fails keep pace with the rapid growth of the demand for labour. 
Wage -earners are consequently doing uncommonly well, and there is 
little doubt but that if the Australian Governments combined to giv.ei 
assisted passages, assisted so far as to make the cost the same as that 
to the United States, there would be a rush of population from Europe 
of most proiitablo dimensions. 

The question of more united action among the various Australian 
Governinonts has again been ventilated in Victoria, Mr. Muiiro 
brougjit forward a motion in the Assembly to the effect “ that this 
House is of opinion that the Government of Victoria should invite a 
conference of representatives from the Governments of all the Aus- 
tralian colonics at an early date for the purpose of ascertaining their 
views as to the propriety or otherwise of taking the necessary mea- 
sures for securing the federal union of the siiid colonies.” The 
reiteration of these proposals is evidence of the interest this important 
question excites in the public mind. Nevertheless, as we have before 
suggested, the time is hardly yet ripe for any positive action in the 
matter. Victoria herself remains one great stumbling-block in the 
path of such union by her Chinese devotion to a prohibitive and 
excluding Customs tariff. Victoria, before many years are over, may 
be I’orced to adopt a wiser policy. Nor are any of the other problems 
that would be solved by union as yet actually pressing on these people. 
Defence, it is true, again and again comes forward; but that raises the 
question of federal action between mother country and colonies rather 
than between colony and colony. 

The new railways in Victoria are to cost £2,500,000. They will 
penetrate a variety of districts which wull thus be opened up ; and 
there is little doubt but that from the first these railways will yield 
profits. That they will yield dividends sufficient to provide the full 
interest on the loans may, however, bo doubtful unless and until 
Victorians put their commercial policy on a sounder and more pros- 
perous footing. These railways, unlike the established lines, are specially 
to penetrate new districts ; but hampering Customs duties will do 
much to check any conse<picnt opening up of these districts. 

A curious point in question with railway making has been decided 
in regard to these new lines. They are to be without fences. There 
was full discussion of the point in the Assembly. Four hundred pounds 
a mile was the estimated cost of fences and gates along a railway line. 
This is all to be avoided in the new 830 miles, and a saving of 
£30,000 effected. Experience in other little populated countries 

goes far to prove that dispensing with fences does not tend to mako 
more frequent trials of strength between railway trains and “the coo*,” 

In former numbers we have called the attention of the bimetallists 
and others agitated at the prospect of a dearth of precious inetais, to 
the fact that there seems to be in Australia generally a tendency to a 
materially increased output of gold. In Victoria there is a steadily 
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growing increase in the number of men employed in the gold industry ; 
sure and certain evidence that the prospects of increased outpu|r are 
good. A measure of this renewed activity is due to the anticijji^tions 
of what the new diamond drills will do. In the important natter of 
prospecting,^ these drills enable places to be thoroughly tested at an 
expenditure of time and labour not one- tenth that of the doomed 
system of actual sinking of shafts. 

No colony in Australia suffers more from drought than the province 
of South Ajustralia, It is therefore with special pleasure that we note 
the welcome reports of abundant rains from mosit parts of this exten- 
sive territory. It is hoped there will be, in consequence, an excep- 
tionally abundant wool crop. 

The direction taken by the most recent commercial develop- 
ment is the establishing direct and continuous steamer communica- 
tion between Soutli Australia and Western Australia, It seems 
generally acknowledged by those in its neighbourhood that this latter 
colony is on the eve of an era of rapid progress. And in some cases 
when the opening up of new and fertile areas absorbs all local attention 
the merchant and the trader from elsewhere reap a great liarv(‘st in 
supplying the bastis from which these profitable operations are carried 
on. South Australia evidently intends to secure a major portion of 
this prospective trade. 

In New Zealand tlic final steps arc being taken to angliciire the 
whole of the territory, Tlie King’s County, hitherto “tapii” to Kuro- 
j)ean civilization, is now to be opened up. To the North Island, tins 
means, at last, the possibility of making a main trunk line of railway for 
the whole Length of the island. It also niciins ilie final end of the Maori 
race as an independent political body. liapidJy dwindling in numbers ; 
cared for almost to excess by the “coming race its every tradition 
and custom carefully inquired into and recorded; — this remarkable 
nation of the Pacific sinks speedily to a death that isaltogether {jeaceful. 
There is no anguish ; no absorption ; no fiiniine or pestilence, but simply 
and purely a passing away oi' a nation from olF the face of the earth. 

Ihe advent of the European is the unexplained cause. The 
increase of population in New Zealand proceeds as rapidly as ever. 
Not only arc new strangers tempted thither but those already there 
are sending eagerly for I'riends and relations to join tlieiu ; a very sure 
and certain proof that in New Zealand the means of making a liveli- 
hood, if not u fortune, are found, ou actual experience, to be singu- 
larly abundant. An immediate consequence of this great Infiux of 
population is a remarkable rise everywhere in the price of land. In 
many colonies when Government first oflfers any plot of Crown lands 
for purchase it is considered all well if the prices realized exceed * 2 5 s. 
and 30 s. an acre. In New Zealand a price of £12 to £15 is now 
common. 

New Zealand is the only one of our southern colonies that has a 
public debt, in the true sense of the term, o£ any appreciable size. 
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Tho Maori loans Lave cost New Zealand some six millions sterling. 
But,it is at once evident that the peace and prosperity and consequent 
groi^i that have followed upon the troublous days of war have seen 
grow up in New Zealand a community thriving beyond all precedent, 
and already earning sufficient each year to pay off many such debts. 

The native difficulty in South Africa has not yet arrived any 
nearer to a satisfactory solution. Indeed at the present time there would 
seem to be cause for serious anxiety, were it not for the hope that 
with the coming of the crisis approaches the day. for the final adoipiate 
solution of the problem. 

On the one hand there is Hnmtolan<L The Cape Government have 
declared their intention resolutely to try all “ the resources of civiliza- 
tion,” or failing these to appeal t(» the linal arbitrament of war to up- 
hold their su})ron)acy in Basutoland. All this is and will bo a severe 
drain on so small a community; and tho question will now be asked, 
“for whoso good is all this?” Ihiro ])atriotism and the pride of 
empire are costly undertakings; and it is not obvious that tho 
rule over the Basutos is of any direct profit or advantage to the 
colonists of tho old Cape (Colony. Meanwhile tho various chiefs con- 
tinue to he played one against another, and althouprli there is no pros- 
pect of iminodifite danger, neither is tlnuaj prospect of imnicdiate 
settlement of this vexed and vexing question. 

On tho other hand, at Cape Town, Cetywayo has signed tlie condi- 
tions which are to be the basis of lln^ now state of affairs in Ziiiulund. 
He is to be landed in Zulnlaiid in January, and to be installed King 
at Ulundi by the British Kesident. It is to ho hoped tliat this time 
iinthcntic records will bo made and kept of all that is transacted in the 
way of oaths and promises, so that Lady F. Dixie may not liavo again 
to point out to the worhl tho confused basis on which the alVairs of 
that kingdom may he I’oiind to rest. 

As for this “ partial rcstoraticn, with proper safeguanls and condi- 
tions,” no doubt tin; return of Cetywayo “from over tin; f^ea” to his 
own pe()])le will have at once a powcrliil cementing clfect. John 
Dnnn will ])robal)ly hold to his own ; but native rights will find it 
difficult not to return to the allegiance of their old king. It will remain 
to be seen how far we can or shall desire to niaintxiin such distinctions 
of frontier between Cetyw'ayo, John Dunn, and Usibibauro, as we are 
now sotting up. 

Cetywayo will proceed direct to Zululand and not land in Natal. 
This colony', indeed, is wisely held aloof from the wdiole affair, and is 
having no ccmncction with the restoration. Imperial troops are, how- 
ever, remaining on in Natal for the special reason that matters are ,so 
unsettled. And, indeed, no one can profess to be able to foresee tho 
precise results of this restoriition, especially in regard to the prospect 
of armed quarrelling or strife. 

In the Transvaal fighting amongst and with the natives is the order 
[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXV.]— New Sebiks, Vol. LXIII. No. I. X 
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of the day. What will come of all this except arrest of progress and 
loss of capital it is difficult to foresee. The community must hssue 
from the contest grievously impoverialied. And there is little^t no 
ground for supposing that these struggles are at all the prewde of 
any period of peace, during which losses may be recouped and firmer 
ground taken towards ensuring peace in the future. Indeed, the 
recent deputation into Natal to urge on Sir II. Bulwer the desirability 
of the re-annexation of tlie Transvaal is but one of the signs of wide- 
spread discontent and mistrust of the future. 

The outcome of Cetywayu’s return to Zululand will be watched 
with special anxiety in reference to the doings on the borders of the 
Transvaal, where certain Boors are undoubtedly attempting to encroach 
upon native lands and rights. It is undoubted that but lor the fact of 
the power of the whole British Kinpire being always present in the 
background, the .supremacy of the Boers over the natives would bo 
seriously endangered. It will not be long belbre some readjustment of 
the relations between the Transvaal and the Queen’s Government will 
become necessary, and that it will be in the direction of closer reliance 
on British power and responsibility is to be hoped in the best interests 
both of the Boers and the natives. Both in the Transvaal and in the 
Free Stafe the fact that all commercial communication with the out- 
side world is necessarily carried on through English colonies is moving 
iniluential parties in both States to look for more intimate commercial 
and even fiscal relations with Natal and the Capo. It is only by some 
such form of mutual assistance and communion that the Europeans in 
South Africa can hope to realize any profitable “ modus vivendi.” And 
even so all depends on the fact that they have ;it thenr back the power- 
ful British Empire. The sooner these fundamental conditions of their 
presence in South Africa are accepted, and made the basis of an ex- 
pressed system of State relationship, the better for all concerned. 
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Art. I. — Humanism in Germany. 

T he forty years which preceded the Reformation have long 
been recognized as a period of intense intellectual actirity 
— an age alike of conscious and unconscious protestation. Every- 
body was protesting ; claiming for themselves freedom of thought 
and freedom of action. Much of this protest, it is true, was of 
a blind, clumsy character, yet the revolt against established 
forms was none the less real, Jn every conceivable phase of life 
there was a rebellion of the individual against the old religious 
socialism and its failing institutions. The old method of teaching, 
the old theological philosophy, the old legendary history, the old 
magical natural science — these, one and all, with a myriad other 
matters, were to be rudely bundled out of the way ; they were so 
many restrictions to freedom of learning, freedom of investigation, 
and freedom of thought — and these formed the goal towards 
which the new spirit of individualism was, albeit unconsciously, 
striving. 

The medigeval theory and system of education were entirely 
subservient to religious ends. All forms of knowledge were 
ultimately to lead to the great mother of all learning — Theology. 
So long as the Church was a progressive body, so long as her 
theology was not definitely fixed, nor her dogma thoroughly 
crystallized out, so long as monk and priest were the best 
educated men in the community, and, as such, the great teachers 
of the folk— so long this system was productive of good. For 
a time philosophy might well submit tO bc baudoimdeil tO 

[Vol. OXIX. No. CCXXXVI.]— New Series, Vol. LXHI. No. II. Y 
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theology; while the latter was herself developing, there was 
nothing to absolutely check philosophy's own growth. Philosophy, 
as the handmaiden of theology, is usually termed scholasticism. 
All that seems meant by this name is that philosophy must 
submit to the control of theology in all points of possible variance 
between the two. The gain to Christian culture of early 
scholasticism can hardly be overrated; Greek philosophy was 
adopted and preserved for future generations, and was doubtless 
not without its influence in moulding and expanding Catliolic 
theology. Such men as John Scotus, Anselm, and Abelard 
represented the foremost thought of their day ; and the assertion 
that true philosophy and true religion are one and the same 
was, historically, not so very preposterous, even when by true 
religion medieval Christianity was understood. As the theology 
of the Church took a more and more concrete and fixed form, 
owing to consecutive heresies and the need for a sharply defined 
dogma, more drastic measures had to be adopted to make philo- 
sophy dovetail with theology. The teaching of Aristotle must be 
somewhat forcibly modified, that it might give support to the 
doctrines of the Church. Still there was a vast amount of genuine 
thought (now-a-days sadly neglected !) in the later scholastics, 
such as Albert the Great, the so-called Universal J)octor," 
Thomas Aquinas, the “Angelic Doctor,^^ Duns Scotus, the 

Subtle Doctor,” and William of Occam the “ Invincible Doctor.” 
These men did probably all that was possible to harmonize 
natural and revealed religion ; to preserve the peace betwi^en 
reason and faith. With them scholasticism wrote itself out. 
Philosophy could go no further till she was free of theology. 

As the general knowledge of man develops, his formulated 
system of thought — his philosophy — must develop too ; but in 
this case his philosophy was choked- beneath a stagnant theology. 
As Carlyle would express it, mankind was outgrowing these 
youthful clothes. Yet the Church would not give up her theology 
— that, in her eyes, was a fixed and eternal truth. Accordingly, 
these old thinkers, these universal, angelic, subtle and invincible 
doctors, were brandished about by monk-learning, and used as a 
means of crushing any spark of new truth which did not quite 
dovetail with a crystallized theology. “ You do not believe the 
Angelic Doctor? You say the Subtle Doctor is in error ? You 
have doubts as to the incontestibility of the Invincible Doctor ? 
You are a heretic — this deserves to be purged with fire !” 
Shortly, although the theologians might themselves squabble over 
the merits of their various learned and holy doctors, yet each 
gave their favourite a position of far greater importance and 
authority than they were inclined to allow even to one of the 
Evangelisttt. It is easy to note how the whole of learning must. 
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under such a system, fall into a dead formalism, there was no 
place left for individual thought ; all ingenuity was consumed in 
comnosing commentaries on the various great scholastics. On the 
small book of sentences of Peter the Lombard, tons and tons of 
folios, in the form of commentaries, were written — sufficient to 
stock a fair-sized library. All intellectual power was frittered 
away in gloss and comment — all freedom of thouglit crushed 
beneath this scholastic bondage. To speak lightly of the Angelic 
Doctor, or to laugh at Peter the Lombard's sentences was a crime 
worse than blasphemy. What wonder that the intellect of man 
rose in revolt against such a system ? — that a race of men grew 
up protesting against this slavery — declaring that this dead 
formalism should no longer obscure the light ? — What wonder 
that, as this new spirit grew stronger and stronger, and became 
more and more conscious of its power, it waxed intolerant and 
even abusive of the old monkish learning ; held up its sup- 
porters to the world s ridicule as ‘^obscure mcn'^ and mocked the 
childish petticoats which it had itself only just laid aside ? This 
new spirit which is to shake off the old bondage and divide 
Germany into two hostile camps is the so-called llitmanis'iio ; its 
adherents are the so-called II tmianlfits, or ^ from their proficiency 
in the classical languages, — their opponents are the monks 

or scholastic teachers, the ‘‘ obscure men/^ or the propagators of 
sophistry and barbarism/’ 

Such is the spiritual origin of Humanism ; its outward his- 
torical birth has been usually associated with the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1458, whereby groat numbers of 
Greeks were scattered over Southern Europe, especially Italy. 
These men endeavoured to earn a livelihood by teaching their 
language, and so grew up a considerable number of Greek 
students. This Greek, svith its all-valuable literature, was new 
life to the souls of men cramped in the old formal thought. The 
intellect of man began to breathe afresh, taking in long draughts 
of this new atmosphere. It found in this classic literature a 
truth, a freedom, which the mediaeval scholasticism no longer pre- 
sented. It discovered something which was worth studying for 
itself ; the end of which was not a barren theology — nay, which 
in the end might be opposed to theology, for it would lead to a 
new system of Biblical criticism and a new system of Biblical 
exegesis, which would refuse to submit itself to Catholic dogma. 
The monks were not slow to recognize this feature of Humanism. 
“ He is a poet and speaks Greek, therefore ho is a bad Christian,” 
cried the more ignorant of their number. “The monk is a 
cowl-bearing monster,” retorted the Humanist. 

To Italy, however, those who would trace the outward growth 
of German Humanism must turn. Budolf Agricola, the pupil 

T 2 
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of Thomas h Kempis and Father of German Humanism, spends 
seven years in Italy, studying the classical languages. “In 
autumn,’* writes Erasmus, “ I shall, if possible, visit Italy, and 
take my doctor^s degree ; see you, in whom is my hope, that I 
am provided with the means. I have been giving my whole 
mind to the study of Greek, and as soon as I get money I shall 
buy first Greek books, and then clothes.” 

Eeuchlin, afterwards the great champion of German 
Humanism, learns Greek from two exiles, one in Basel and the 
other in Paris. “ To the Latin was then added the Greek,” he 
writes, “ the knowledge of which is absolutely necessary for a 
finer education. Thereby we are led back to the philosophy of 
Aristotle, which can first be really grasped when its language is 
understood. In this way we so won the mind of all those who, 
not yet wholly saturated with the foolish old doctrines, longed 
for a purer knowledge, that they streamed to us and deserted 
the trifling of the schools. The old dried-up sophists, however, 
were enraged ; they said, that what we taught was far from 
Bomish purity, it was forbidden to instruct anybody in the learn- 
ing of the Greeks, who had fallen away from the Church.” 

Such opinions sufficiently mark the connection between the 
Humanists and the study of Greek. They show, too, how the 
new culture must ultimately step into open antagonism with the 
old scholasticism. These Humanists will soon discover a truth 
in classical literature which cannot be subordinated to Catholic 
theology. For the first time in the history of culture, Hebraism 
and Hellenism will step out as conflicting truths. Men will for 
the first time become dimly conscious that they owe as much to 
the Greek as to the Jew. They will begin to feel with Erasmus 
that many saints are not in the catalogue, and scarce forbear to 
cry with him, Holy Socrates, pray for us !” They hesitate to 
believe that the souls of Horace and Virgil are not among the 
blest 

“ Wliatsoever is i^ious and conduces to good manners,*’ writes Eras- 
mus, “ought not to bo called profane. The first place must indeed be 
given to the autliority of the Scriptures ; but, nevertheless, I sometimes 
find some things said or written by the antients, nay, even by the 
heathens, nay, by the poets themselves, so chastely, so holily, and so 
divinely, that I cannot persuade myself but that, when they wrote 
them, they were divinely inspired, and perhaps the spirit of Christ 
diffuses itself farther than we imagine ; and that there are more saints 
than we have in our catalogue. To confess freely among friends, I 
can’t read Cicero on Old Age, on Friendship, his Offices, or his Tusculan 
Questions without kissing the book, without veneration of that divine 
soul. And, on the contrary, when I read some of our modern authors, 
treating of i'olitics, Economics and Ethics, good God ! how cold they 
are in comparison with these 1 Nay, hOW do they seem to be insensible 
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of what they write themselves ! So that I had rather lose Scotus and 
twenty more such as he — fancy twenty subtle doctors ! — ^tlian one Cicero 
or Plutarch. Not that I am wholly against them either ; but because, 
by the reading of the one, I find myself become better, whereas I rise 
from the other, I know not how coldly affected to virtue, but most 
violently inclined to cavil and contention.” 

No words can paint better than these the protest of the 
Humanists. 

Whilst the revival of classical learning came to satisfy man's 
growing desire for fresh fields of thought, it must be noted that 
this revival would have been impossible had it not at first been 
encouraged by the Church, had not its first promoters been 
stout supporters of her dogma and forms. The theologians were 
at first unaware of their danger, unconscious of what was in- 
volved in this new spirit of individual investigation. They did 
not perceive that the final outcome of an Agricola or a Wim- 
pheling would be a Crotus Rubianus or an Ulrich von Hutten. 
Only experience taught them that ‘‘ the egg hatched by Luther 
had been laid by Erasmus that all forms of Humanism and 
all types of anti-popedom were alike phases of one great revolt, 
one great protest which was the necessary outcome of the birth 
of individualism. The relation of the Humanists to the Church 
supplies us, however, with a basis upon which we may divide the 
whole movement into successive schools. We have first the 
so-called Older Humanists, These men worked for the re- 
vival of classical learning and a new system of education, but 
they remained staunch supporters of the Church, and never 
allowed their culture to lead them beyond the limits of Catholic 
dogma. Secondly, a school of Humanists, whom we will venture 
to call the Rational Humanists, They protested strongly 
against the old scholasticism ; they protested against the ex- 
ternal abuses of the Church ; they took a rationalistic view of 
Christianity and its creed ; but they did not support Luther, or 
they soon deserted him, being conscious that his movement 
would lead to the destruction of all true culture. These men 
were the most conscious workers for freedom of thought among 
all the sixteeutli-century Reformers. The majority of them still 
professed themselves members of the Catholic Church ; rightly 
or wrongly, they held it possible to reform that institution from 
within, and so to modify its doctrines that they should embrace 
the natural expansion of man's thought. The leaders of the 
Rational Humanists were Reuchlin and Erasmus. Their party 
and its true work of culture were shipwrecked by the Reforma- 
tion storm. Lastly, we have the so-called Younger Humanists. 
A body of younger men of great talent, but much smaller 
learning, who were ready to ‘‘ protest*' against all things. 

Th6 wild g0llius of many of them hated any form of restraint, 
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and their love of freedom not infrequently degenerated into 
license. Some of them Avere, in their fiery enthusiasm, self- 
destructive ; others with age became either Rational Humanists 
or supporters of Luther. The presiding spirit of this Younger 
Humanism was Ulrich von Hutten. 

In order to trace more clearly the bearings of these three 
schools it may not be amiss to consider shortly a feAv of their 
members. Of the Older Humanists, firgt of all must be noted 
the three pupils of Thomas a Kempis, namely, Rudolf Agricola, 
Rudolf von Langen and Alexander Hegius, afterwards Rector 
of the Deventer School, these men have been not inappropriately 
termed the Fathers of German Humanism. To them we may 
add the names of Wimpheling, the Preceptor of Germany 
who may be said to have revolutionized the schools of Southern 
Germany ; and of Abbot Trith(3im, Avho helped to found the first 
German learned society — the Rhenish Society of Literature — 
and whose biographical dictionary of ecclesiastical writers is still 
a very useful book. These men, one and all, worked for the 
revival of learning, not only in the matter of the classical 
tongues, but in all branches of knowledge. To them is in a 
great measure due those few years of intense intellectual 
activity Avhich preceded the Reformation, and caused Ulrich von 
Hutten to exclaim : “ O century ! O literatine ! it is a joy to 
live, though not yet to rest. Study flourishes, the intellect 
bestirs itself. Thou, 0 Barbarism, take a baiter, or make up 
thy mind to banishment But Avhilo the Older Humanists 
insisted on the importance, and worked for the spread, of the 
new learning, they did not hold the end of their studies to be 
human culture, but means to a religious life. They in no wise 
saw any innate opposition in classical literature to the dogma of 
the Catholic Church. *‘All learning,^' writes Hegius, “is per- 
nicious which is attained with loss of piety The final end of 
study, says Murmellius, another of their number, “ must be no 
other than the knowledge and honour of God.” In like spirit, 
Rudolf Agricola recommends the study of the old philosophy 
and literature, yet “ one must not content oneself with the study 
of the antients, since the antients either were utterly ignorant 
of the true aim of life, or guessed it only darkly, as seeing through 
a cloud, so that they speak, rather than are convinced, of it.^’ 
Therefore one must go higher, to the Holy Scriptures, which 
scatter all darkness, and preserve from all deception And error ; 
according to their doctrines avo must guide our life. “ The 
study of the classics shall be applied to a proper understanding 
of the Holy Scriptures." Wimpheling tells us that the true 

greatness of Agricola consisted in this : that all literature and 
learning only served him as aids to purify himself from all 
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passions and to work by faith and prayer on the great building 
of which God is the architect/* When we note that Hegius, by 
piety/* meant a cbild-like belief in the Catholic taitli ; that 
Murinellius, by ‘‘a knowledge of God/’ meant an acquaintance 
with Catholic dogma, and that Wimpheling understood, by the 
great building of which God is the architect,” the Catholic 
Church ; when we note these things, we may be sure that the 
Older Humanists were very far from throwing off entirely the 
old scholastic bondage. The new learning was to be for them 
subservient to the old theology ; they attempted to put new 
wine in the old skins. Perhaps the inconsistency of their stand- 
point might be best expressed by terming them l^icholasiic 
Jlumanifits. 

One of the most remarkable of these Scholastic Humanists, 
a man whose immense learning almost made his scholasticism 
a caricature, was the famous, much-abused opponent of Luther 
— Dr. Johann Eck. This man, we are told by the Protestants, 
was vain, ambitious, and wanting in all religious principles, the 
solo aim of his life, according to D’Aubignd, was to “ make a 
sensation.^* On the other hand, the Catholics tell us that he 
was a man of unusual talent, possessing a rare freshness and 
elasticity of mind, and with deep inner conviction of the truth 
of the Catholic Church. How are we to judge the man whom 
Luther termed the organ of the Devil,” and Carlstadt the 
father of asses,” but upon whose gravestone stands written 
Lliat “ great in doctrine, great in intellect, he fought boldly in 
the army of Christ,” and whose University for long years 
preserved his desk, his hood and cap, as valued relics of an 
honouredmiaster ? If there is anything which makes us inclined 
to doubt ^e Protestant assertions, it is the abuse that party 
poured upon him in the grave. Luther writes that the impious 
man has died of four of the most terrible diseases, including 
among them raving madness ; while the polished Melanchthon 
does not scorn to mock the great opponent with the epitaph : — 

“ Malta vorans et niulta bibens, mala plurinia dicens, 

Eccius, hac posuit putre cadaver luuno.” 

Lot us at least be as just to the peasant’s son of Ottobeuern 
as we are to the peasant’s son of Eisenach. In Eck’s writings 
there is, as a rule, a moderation of language, and a depth of 
research,.from which Luther might have learnt a lesson. That 
ho employed a vast learning and no little talent in defending a 
narrow dogma is a charge which may be brought against any 
professional theologian — even Luther. He was not unconscious 
of the abuses of the Church ; but he believed in reformation 
from within; above all, he held that her doctrines and her abuses 
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were matters to be kept distinct, and respect for the one did not 
involve approval of the other. We, who naturally fail to sym- 
pathize with this supporter of the old theological bondage, may 
at least allow that he acted honestly, and fought for his real 
convictions. The man who, in his youth, was the friend of 
Brant, Reuchlin, andWimpheling, the leaders of German thought; 
who, iu early manhood, helped to humanize the University of 
Ingoldstadt, and who raised himself, by a life of study, from the 
peasant ranks to the foremost place among Catholic theologians, 
deserves, at least, our respect, though he applied his talents in a 
forlorn cause. If we find in him a certain pride of his own 
learning, which now-a-days might have earned him the title of 
“ prig/' the cause is obvious when we read the account he himself 
gives us of his own education : — 

** After I had learnt the elements, Cato was explained to me together 
with the Latin Idioms of Paul Niavis, Aesop’s Fables, the comedy 
of Aretin, the Elegy of Alda (?), and Seneca’s Treatise on Virtue ; thou 
the letters of Gasparinus, the Josephinus of Gerson, St. Jerome’s pro- 
logue to the Bible; Boethius on Discipline, Seneca’s Ad Lucilium, the 
whole of Terence, the iirst six books of Virgil’s iliinead, and Boethius 
on the Consolation of Philosophy. 1 was practised also in the five 
treatises of Isidore on Dialectic. In the afternoons my uncle read with 
me the legal and historical books of the Old Testament, the four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ; I read also a work on the four 
last things, one on the soul, a part of Augustine’s speeches to the 
Hermits, Augustine of Ancona on the Power of the Church, an intro- 
duction to the study of law, the four chapters of the third book of the 
decretals with the glosses. Panormitanus’ Kules of Law I learnt by 
heart in alphabetical order. Over and above this I heard in school the 
Bucolics of Virgil, Theodulus, and the six tractates of Isi^re. The 
curate of my uncle explained to me the Gospels, Cicer^ work on 
Friendship, St. Basil’s introduction to- the study of literature and 
Homer’s Trojan War. Of my own accord I read the whole History 
of Lombardy, the greater part of the Fortress of the Faith, and many 
other Latin and German books, although at that time the study of 
literature was not in its bloom.”* 

Having accomplished all this, Eck went at twelve years old to 
the University of Heidelberg, and in his fifteenth year was 
made Master of Arts by the University of Tubingen. Such an 
education must necessarily have a prig " creating tendency. It 
may with much profit be compared with that of Melanchthon 
some few years later, and that of John Stuart Mill in our^own day. 

Those who will take the trouble to investigate the course of 
Eck’s boyish studies will see at once why he combined scholas- 
ticism and Humanism. That he was a scholastic, subordinated 

* Seneca de V^rtiitibus aud Cato are the well-known inediscval apocryphal 
clmica* 
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all his culture to theology, his works suflSciently prove ; that he 
was a Humanist the following quotation will evidence. It is not 
unworthy of Ulrich von Hutten : — " I praise our century wherein, 
after we have given barbarism notice to quit, the youth is in- 
structed in the best fashion ; throughout Germany the most 
excellent speakers of the Latin and Greek languages are to be 
found. How many restorers of the fine arts now flourish, who 
removing the superfluous and unneedful from the old authors, 
make all more brilliant, purer and more attractive ; men who 
bring the great authors of the past again to light, who translate 
afresh the Greek and Hebrew. Truly we may hold ourselves 
fortunate that we live in such a century !’* 

Other types of the Older Humanists, who present us with in- 
structive pictures, are the Abbot Tritheim and Rudolf Agricola. 
The worthy abbot seems to have been an '^all-round” genius, 
who corresponded with the learned of Europe upon all topics, 
and was never tired of collecting information of every kind. Well 
versed in Hebrew and Greek, he did not neglect to cultivate the 
natural sciences just bursting into life, and he did it in no slavish 
way. Of astrology, to which men of greater name than he have 
fallen prey — (Melancht lion’s “ belief in the stars” was a subject 
of constant annoyance to Luther) — he would hear nothing. “ The 
stars,” said he have no mastery over us.” “ The spirit is free, 
not subject to the stars, it is neither influenced by them nor fol- 
lows their motions,” In his library at Sponheira, the collection 
of valuable books and manuscripts was the admiration of the 
learned world. Visitors from ail parts of Europe, doctors, masters 
of arts, nay, even princes, prelates, and the nobility came to study 
therein, amd were put up, even for months, free of expense by the 
genial abl^t. Round him, too, gathered the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Rhenish Society of Literature, under their president 
Dalberg. Conrad Celtes,Reuchlin,Wimpheling, Zasiiis, Peutinger 
and Pirkheimer, the two latter representatives of the culture 
of the citizens of Augsburg and N iirnberg respectively. These 
men met together iu a sort of discussion club to criticize each 
others writings and theories in all fields of knowledge. For 
Tritheim, however, the authority of the Church is to be decisive 
on all points, and the highest study is theology. Strangely 
enough, he teaches that theology must busy itself more with the 
Holy Scriptures ; he does not see how, in so doing, he is raising 
the question whether the Bible and Catholic theology are in 
perfect agreement — that he is preparing the way for Luther 
with his ; “ I wjll believe no human institution, no human tra- 
dition, unless you can prove it in the Bible.” No, for Tritheim 
the. Catholic Church and the Bible confirm one another, and he 
tells us that the Church alone, on doubtful points, must interpret 
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Scripture, and ho who dares to reject her interpretation has denied 
the Gospel of Christ. The worthy abbot is clearly very far from 
protesting ; he cannot see that the ultimate outcome of the studies 
he fosters will be to make each man for himself ; to make 
each man pope, church and priest of his own faith. Shortly, he 
is unconscious of freedom of thought. 

Kudolf Agricola, termed by his contemporaries a second Virgil, 
and whose services to German Humanism have been compai-ed with 
those of Petrarca to Italian, was one of the kindliest figures of 
the whole movement ; the culture of his country was the aim of 
his life ; not only the educated, but the great mass of the folk 
should be made to feel the influence of the classical spirit. The 
great classics should be brought before the masses in German 
translations and with German footnotes.* He recognized the 
need of cultivating the language of the folk, for only through it 
could the folk be made to participate in the newly acquired fields 
of knowledge. While many of the later Humanists were scarce 
able to speak their native tongue, Agricola found time to compose 
German songs, and loved to sing them to his zither. To him is 
probably due the impulse to the study of Gorman history and 
antiquity, which brought such rich fruits in Strassburg, under 
the guiding hands of Wimpheling and Brant. Perhaps, thus, 
indirectly may be attributed to him the fact that Brant wrote 
his ^^Ship of Fools,” the greatest German literary work of the 
sixteenth century in the vulgar tongue. Such men must suflSce 
as types of the Older Humanists. 

Their enthusiasm rapidly spread throughout Germany; every- 
where sprung up new centres of intellectual activity ; the men 
of all ranks and all occupations were beginning to tl^k, to de- 
mand a why for everything. Within fifty years front 1456 new 
universities appeared at Greifswald, Basel, Freiburg, Ingoldstadt, 
Trier, Tubingen, Mainz, Wittenberg, and Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
while a great impulse was given to the development of the old. 
Nor did this spirit reach the universities alone, the imperial 
towns became centres for the spread of the new culture. 
Bound Pirkheirher, in Nurnberg, who, though a Rational 
Humanist, was in friendly communication with men of the old 
type, gathered an unsurpassed group of men ; Regiomontanus, 
the greatest astronomer of the time, Hartmann Schedel, the 
historian and antiquary, and a host of lesser men of science and 
literature ; these men were assisted in their work by a note- 
worthy band of artists : Wolgemuth and his apprentices prepared 
the woodcuts for SchedeVs great historical work, and Diirer 

* Thucydides. Homer, Livy, Ovid, &c., appeared in German translatious 
800U after 150U, adorned with copious woodcuts. 
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engraved charts of the heavens for Regiomontanus. On all sides 
intellectual activity. From Niimberg there is a constant inter- 
change of letters with the whole Humanistic world ; not the 
least pleasing of these are those of Piikheimer*s sister, the 
Abbess Charitus, with the great men of her brother’s circle. 
This Humanistic nun seems to have been a woman of surpassing 
power, and to quite justify the somewhat extravagant praise of 
Conrad Celtes. Her memoirs present us with a most remarkable 
picture of womanly courage and perseverance under the brutal 
persecutions which befell her cloister in the Reformation days. 
In all branches of art and technical construction — nay, even in 
pure Humanism — Niimberg stood second to none of the German 
towns or universities. A like, if not quite so famous, activity 
developed itself round Conrad Pcutinger in Augsburg, who 
worked especially for the study of G(3rraan antiquity, editing the 
old German historians, and, by his Sennont's eonvivales de 
mitundis Germanim arUlipiifatihaSy creating an interest for 
the national past. A lasting witness to IPeutingers historical spirit 
is the monument in the Franciscan church at Innsbruck to 
Kaiser JVIaximilian, tlie patron of these Niimberg and Augsburg 
Humanists. 

These few remarks may perhaps suggest rather than prove the 
extreme mental activity which was created throughout Germany 
by the Older Humanists, but it must be remembered that these 
men were strong Catholics, and that this intellectual movement 
was entirely in the hands of the Church. The universities 
(Erfurt alone, perhaps, excepted) were under her thumb, and this 
new thought was only allowed in so far as it did not conflict with 
the olid theology. All knowledge might bo pursued so far as it 
was conducive to faith, but it must be at once suppressed if it 
proclaimed a new truth beyond tho old crystallized belief of past 
centuries. This specially is the view of Wimpheling, the “ Pre- 
ceptor of Germany,’^ Geiler von Kaiserherg, the folk-preacher, 
and Sebastian Brant, the author of “ The Ship of Fools,” who 
were the leaders of the Strassbiirg school of Older Humanists. 
“ Don’t,” they cried to the folk, for that is the audience to which 
they appealed, “ be led away from the faith, if dispute arises con- 
cerning it, but believe in all simplicity what the Holy Church 
teaches. Don’t let your reason meddle with things it cannot 
grasp. Go honie and cure your own sins, your idleness, drunken- 
ness, luxury, love of dancing, dress and gambling; when you 

have done that, which, however, is no light matter, then go and 
fight for the unity and purity of the faith ; go and fight for the 
defence of the empire. Battle for Kaiser and Church I Restore 
again the all-embracing empire, and the all-embracing Church to 
their old grandeur 1 Study by all means, if you can, but always 
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remember the end of your study is the understanding of 
Holy Scripture^ the refutation of heresy ; in all this you will have 
need of the unerring rules of the Catholic faith/* Such preach- 
ing shows us at once that for these men the old socialistic 
notions were still sufficient guide in life ; they still believed in 
Kaiser and Pope, and tied culture to the apron> strings of 
theology. They still believed it possible to vivify the old insti- 
tutions. They were unconscious of the movement they had them- 
selves set agog. They knew nothing of the protest, the revolt 
man's reason was about to make against all the old forms of 
belief ; they did not see that religion is a thing which, like all 
thought, grows and develops, and that the Christianity of 
yesterday will no more suit the man of to-day, than the clothes 
of his grandfather. That the very culture they were themselves 
propagating must ultimately oppose a theology which had ceased 
to keep pace with the progress of thought. For this reason we 
may term them Scholastic Humanists, not from any contempt, 
because they did good and true work, but since they remained 
in the old bondage, and did not grasp the coming struggle be- 
tween culture and the formulated religion. 

This is the distinguishing mark between the Older and 
Rational Humanists — the latter declined to accept the old 
theological tutelage. We are going,** said the Rationalists, to 
think over these matters for ourselves. We are not going to 
submit our studies to any antiquated formalism." And, after 
thinking over these matters, they ceased to have any very 
great respect for the old institutions. For themselves they threw 
off entirely the old mental yoke, but that did not mean that they 
proposed the destruction of the Catholic Church. No! they 
held it possible that its framework might be modified to suit 
the new state of affairs. They did’ not preach to the folk who 
were incapable yet of thinking : “ These old forms are nonsense ; 
shake them off and* destroy their supporters.** That sort of work 
was left to others. The Rational Humanists merely said : “ Our 
first business is to spread culture, to educate the folk, to tell them 
the truths we have discovered ; then it will be time enough for a 
vast public opinion to react on the Catholic Church. All we 

insist upon at present is the right to teach, to clear away ignor- 

ance of all sorts, even that of monk and priest. The * obscure 
men’ shall not silence us, but we do not term them a * devil’s 
litter,* to be destroyed by force. We are going to educate 
them, we are going to educate the folk to understand something 
better; our labour is not that of a day but of long years. 
Some abuses, however, are so obvious, and so strike at all 
national life, that we shall insist upon their removal at once. Wo 
must have the misuse of indulgences, pluralities, simony, the 
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misapplication of the Church’s temporal power, seen to imme- 
diately, please.” Such is the teaching of the Rational Humanists, 
varying, of course, in the individual from active propaganda to 
quiet disbelief in the Catholic dogma. Of the two leaders of 
this party. Reuchiin and Erasmus, it is needless to say anything 
now. We have already mentioned the names of Pirkheimer 
and Celtes. One of the most remarkable Rational Humanists, 
however, Conrad Mutian, is less generally known, and may be 
taken here as a type of the class. Like so many of the first men 
of his time, Mutian was educated under Hegius, at Deventer, 
and afterwards completed his studies in Italy. He finally 
retired to Gotha, where he had been presented to a small 
canonry, and devoted his life to study. Attracted by his personal 
influence and the charms of his character, a group of young 
men, whose names where soon to be sounding throughout 
German}', gathered round the genial canon. He may truly be 
termed the “ Preceptor of Younger Humanism.” From the 
Canon’s house, behind the church at Gotha, spread the fiery 
youths who were to subvert all things, and protest against 
all forms of discipline. Here might have been found ISoban 
Hesse, who tried most things, but proved alone faithful to 
poetry ; Crotus Rubianus, the devisor of that immortal satire, 
the Epistolce Ohmiwrim Vlvormu; Justus Jonas, later sec- 
retary to Martin Luther ; Spalatin, afterwards most respectable 
of Reformers, and last, but greatest, we may mention Ulrich von 
Hutten, the glowing prophet of Revolution. There this little 
band gathered round the older canon, were fired by his eloquent 
talk, and adopted his radical and rationalistic notions without 
tempering them by his learning. From this centre was directed 
the battle of Humanism against Scliolasticism ; from thence 
went forth the biting satires in aid of the Humanistic champion, 
Reuchiin, in his contest with obscurity ; from thence the youthful 
Humanistic evangelists spread through the German Universities ; 
calling upon the students to protest against the so-called 
“ barbarism” and ‘‘ obscurity” of the theologians and monkish 
teachers. The University of Erfurt, close at hand, was soon won 
for the good cause, Heidelberg and Wittenberg followed ; every- 
where, where a poet” commenced to lecture on the classics, his 
lecture-room was crowded with students, and the theologians had 
to expound the works of subtle and invincible doctors to empty 
benches. Satirical dialogues, Latin epigrams, street mocking and 
even ill usage, were cast in a perfect torrent upon the old teachers. 
Youth, ever ready for something fresh, and dimly conscious of the 
barrenness of the old, seized upon this now culture without fully 
grasping its meaning or penetrating to its full merits. Students 
no longer desired to be bachelor or master but to be '' poet,” a 
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skilful composer of Latin verse, and ready in the wit of Horace 
and Juvenal. These “ Latin cohorts' despised everything 
savouring of German as barbarism, even to their names, so that a 
Schneider became a Sartorius, a Konigsberger a Kegiomontanus 
and a Wacher a Vigilius.* In this youthful party Humanism 
degenerated, and while Erasmus, Reuchlin and Mutian viewed 
Luther’s propaganda with distrust, the younger Humanists flocked 
to the new standard of protest and revolt, and so doing brought 
culture into disgrace and shipwrecked the revival of learning in 
Germany. It was a foretaste of the future, when in 1510, as the 
outcome of an anti-scholastic riot of the Erfurt students, the 
mob destroyed the University buildings, the colleges and 
bursaries, and, worst of all, the fine library with all its old 
documents and charters I It is but party bigotry which induces 
the Catholic historians to attribute these disasters to the teaching 
of Erasmus and Mutian ; they were the output of that spirit of 
protest and revolt which accompanied the birth of individualism. 
The Rational Humanists, while working for freedom of thought, 
strove, so far as lay in their pow'er, that that freedom should be 
achieved by a gradual evolution, the more violent religious party 
produced a revolution. Nothing will show more strongly the 
spirit of Rational Humanism than a few quotations from the 
letters of the Canon of Gotha to his young friends : — 

I will not lay before you a riddle out of Holy Scripture,” he writes 
to Spalatln, but an open question, which may bo solved by profane 
studies. If Christ is the way, the truth and the life, what have men 
done for so many centuries before his birth ? Have they gone astray, 
wrapt in the heavy darkness of ignorance, or did they share salvation 
and truth ? I will to thy help with iny own view of the matter. The 
religion of Christ did not commence with Jus becoming man, but has 
existed for all time, even at Christ’s first birth. Since what is the 
true Christ, what the peculiar son of God, if it be not, as St, Paul says, 
the wisdom of God ? which, not only the Jews in a narrow corner ot 
Syria, but even the Greeks, Indians and Germans possessed, although 
they had different religious customs.” “ The command of God which 
lights up the soul has two chief principles ; love God and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. This law gives \is the kingdom of heaven ; it is the 
law of Nature, not hewn in stone as that of Moses, not graven in brass 
as the Roman, nor written upon parchment or paper, but moulded in 
our hearts by the highest teacher. Who enjoys with pious mind this 
memorable and holy Eucharist docs something divine, since the true 
body of Christ is peace and unity and no holier host exists than 
reciprocal love.” 

* It is often extremely difllcult to conceive how some of the poets arrived 
at thdr classical names. Thus, phiu Johann Jjiger of Dornsheim became 
Crotus Knbianus, and Thcodorici, Ceratlnus ! Perhaps the most ingenious 
adaptation was ♦hat of the Erfurt printer Knapp, who styled himself Cn. Appius. 
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la a letter to Urban* he writes 

“ Who is our redeemor ? Justice, peace and joy, that is the Christ 
which has descended from heaven. If the food of God is to obey the 
divine commandments, if the highest commandment is to love God and 
our neighbour, so consider, my Urban, if those fools rightly enjoy the 
food of the Lord, who swallow holy wafers and yet against th(^ Sacra- 
ment of Christian love disturb the peace and spread discord. The true 
Christ is soul and spirit, which can neither be touched with the hands 
nor yet seen. Socrates said to a youth, ‘ Speak, that I may see 
thee.' Now note, my Urban, that we only reveal by our speech the 
spirit and the God which dwells in us. Therefore we only share 
heaven, if v/o live spiritually, philosophically or in a Christian manner, 
obeying the reason more than our desires." 

In this letter he goes so far as to say the Mahomedans are not 
so wrong, when they say that the real Christ was not crucified. 
Another time he writes to Urban : — 

“ New clothes, new (.•(^remoiiics are introduced, as if CJod could be 
honoured by clothes or attire. In the Koran we read ‘ who serves the 
eternal God and lives virtuously, whether ho be Jew, Christian, or 
Saracen, wins the grace of God and salvation.' So God is pleased by 
an upright course of life, not by new clothes ; since the only true wor- 
ship ol God consists in not being evil. Ho is religious, who is upright; 
ho is pious, who is of a pure heart. All the rest is smoke." 

Yet again we read : — 

“ There is only one God and one goddess, but there are many forms 
and many names — Jupiter, Sol, Apollo, Moses, Christ, Luna, Ceres, 
Proserpine, Tellus, IMary. But be caiitioiis not to spread that. AV^e 
must bury it in silence like the Eleusinian mysteries. In matters of 
religion we must use the cloak of fable and riddle. Do you with 
Jupiter’s grace, that is with the grace of the best and greate,st god, 
silently despise all little gods. If I say Jupiter I mean Christ and the 
true God. Yet enough of these all too high matters." 

Mutian had need of caution ; the “ godless painters'^ were 
exiled by even the Protestants for much less than this ! lie, 
who cast aside confession, neglected the services of the Church, 
and laughed at fasting, had need, even in the neighbourhood of 
Erfurt, to be very careful. Another letter tells us : — 

“ Only the stupid seek their salvation in fasting. I am tried and 
stupid. That is due to the food of stupidity, to say nothing more 
severe. Donkeys, forsooth donkeys they arc, who don’t take their 
usual meals and feed on cabbage and salt fish.’’ “ I laughed heartily,’* 
he writes to Peter Eberbach, “ when Benedict told me of your mother’s 
lamentations because you so seldom went to church, would not fast, 
and eat eggs contrary to the usual custom. I excused this unheard-of 

* Not the better known Urbanus Rhegius, but Heinrich Urbanus, a very 

interesting personality of the Gotliie circle. 
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horrible crime in the following fashion. Peter does wisely not to go 
to church, since the building might fall in, the images tumble down ; 
much danger is always at hand. But he hates fasting for this reason, 
because ho knows what happened to his father, he fasted and died. 
Had he eaten, as he was formerly accustomed to do, he had not died. 
As my hearer continued to knit his brows and asked : ‘ Who will 
absolve you bad Christians V I answered Study and Knowledge^ 

Still a last quotation : — 

“ Where reason guides, we want no doctors. The school is the gram • 
marian’a field of action ; theologians are of no use there. Now-a-days 
the theologians, the donkeys, seize the whole school and introduce no 
end of nonsense. In an university it were enough to have one sophist, 
two mathematicians, three theologians, four jurists, five medical men, 
six orators, seven Ilcbrew scholars, eight Greek scholars, nine philo- 
logists, and ten right-minded philosophers as presidents and governors 
of the entire learned body.” 

These extracts will perhaps convey some notion of the man 
who gave the tone to Younger Humanism. With his ridicule 
of fasting, saint-worship, and outward religion, we might at first 
sight suppose he would have supported Luther. But, like 
Erasmus, he saw that the Reformation movement would destroy 
all true freedom of thought, and he remained formally in the 
Catholic Church. Luther’s journey to Worms was followed by 
the so-called ‘^priest-riots,^’ and the Lutheran mob stormed the 
house of the Canon of Gotha. From this lime Mutian’s circum- 
stances grew worse and worse ; a few years afterwards he appeals 
for a little bread and money for necessaries to the Elector 
Friedrich, but no aid came. Yet a little struggle with bitter 
poverty, and he dies calmly with the words, “Thy will be done !’' 
amidst the turmoil of the Peasant Rebellion, the first outcome of 
the Reformation. He finds at last that “ Beata tranquillitas,^^ 
which he had in vain inscribed over his door at Gotha. His 
death is very typical of the death of neglected culture amid the 
noise of mob-protestation and the braying of rival theological 
trumpets. 

But though this nigh-forgotten Canon of Gotha was the pre- 
ceptor, he was by no means the creator of Younger Humanism. 
Strangely enough that spirit had a far longer history than the 
renascence of the fifteenth century. The Younger Humanists are 
the direct descendants of the strolling scholars, who, from the 
twelfth century onward, continued to protest in life and writings 
against the Catholic hierarchy in particular, and the habits of 
civilized society in general. These strolling scholars are the 
material out of which Younger Humanism was shaped. It 
adopted their traditions, their wild method of life, and later, in 
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its battle with inonkdom and Rome, even their very satires and 
poems. It is impossible now to consider at any length this most 
interesting phenomenon of European history. A few remarks 
may serve to show its relation to Younger Humanism. We 
find these strolling scholars at home in England, France, Italy 
and Germany ; they are banded together into societies, as those 
of the Goliards and the “Ordo Vagorum.'^ They wander about 
from school to school all over Europe. Latin is their common 
language, and the capacity for drinking and singing the quali- 
fication for admission to their order. At first they were all 
clerks, but later they became not so exclusive, and their numbers 
were recruited from all classes. They led a wild careless life, an 
open protest against all forms of social order. A monk, a long- 
beard, a jealous husband are the favourite subjects for their 
satire; a good tavern, jovial company, and a merry-eyed damsel 
their idols. Their hate for the Church is intense ; not so much 
for her dogma as for the greed and stupidity of her priesthood. 
They pour out line upon Jiuc of bitter satire against Romo and 
the temporal power of the Pope ; they are in the field centuries 
before Wyclif, and yet do much for the propagation of his 
opinions : traces of them may be found throughout the fifteenth 
century, and Luther shows knowledge of their songs. These 
numerous songs against the dominion of Rome are a curious 
memento of protestation ami individualism struggling in dark 
corners for more than three centuries before the Refonnation. 
There is a genuine ring of truo poetry about some of these verses 
which makes them one of tlie most valuable literary produc- 
tions of medimval Latinity. IStrolIing scholars, too, had their 
“ poets^^ and archpoels'' long before Humanism was thought 
of. The Church in council and synod in vain issued decrees 
against them ; that they should not bo given charity ; that they 
should be excluded from Mass; tliat they should bo imprisoned and 
punished. They flourished all the same, they continued to make 
satires on the Church, to lie about on tho public benches, to 
drink in the taverns, and make love to the burghers’ daughters. 
They read their Horace and Juvenal, and filled themselves with 
the classical spirit, long before tho days of Humanism. They 
parodied the songs of the Church in drinking songs ; they 
parodied the words of Scripture : — “ In those days were many 
multitudes of players of one soul and with no tunic or, again, 
“In the spring-time the wine-bibbers were saying to one 
another, let us cross over even to the tavern or, “ What is to 
be done that we may gain money ? The Pope replied : It is 
written in the law which I teach you : Love gold and silver with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and riches as thyself; do 
this and live.’* 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXVI.]— New Series, Vol. LXIII. No. II. Z 
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For these strolling scholars, as for Wyclif, Huss and Luther, 
the heads of the Catholic Church are the disciples of Antichrist. 
More pleasing than their Church and monk satires are their love 
and drinking songs, some of the former possess surpassing grace, 
and the humour of the latter it undeniable. There is no want 
of genius, but it is genius which has sunk to the tavern, has 
joined the order of vagabonds, and delights in roving over the 
face of the earth and protesting against all forms of established 
order. This is the heritage of the Younger Humanists ; they 
are the strolling scholars coming again into prominence. No 
one can truly appreciate the spirit or origin of the Epistolw 
Obscurorum Virorv/ni who has not read the satires of earlier 
strolling scholars ; the one is a natural outcome of the other. 
Such men as Ulrich von Hutten and Hermann von dem Busche 
are really strolling scholars under a new name. They led a rest- 
less wild life, now listening in the halls of the universities, now 
doing service as soldier, or even the day after as highwayman. 
There is a charm about their life which it is difficult to cast aside ; 
there is the stantp of genius, though it be too often saturated in 
wine, or openly dragged through the mire. If, in modern times, 
breaches of social custom have been on more than one occasion 
cast into the shade by the greatness of a poet s talent, we shall 
not find it hard to forgive Ulrich von Hutten lesser offences for 
a wider and more enthusiastic genius. Such, then, is the spirit 
of Younger Humanism ; the men who will by satire, wit, and 
even violence destroy the old scholastic theology ; they will be 
among the first to protest, to revolt ; they will join Luther, they 
will join Sickingcn ; they will eagerly deform and upset, but, 
unlike the Rational Humanists, they are incapable of reconstruc- 
ing. What the effect of such a party gaining the mastery in 
the universities would be, is too obvious. The old learning 
toppled over and carried the new culture with it Such would 
be the end of Humanism and the beginning of Protestantism — 
the meeting of Ulrich von Hutten and Martin Luther. All 
energies, all intellectual vigour were turned into theological 
channels. Culture in the higher sense understood by an 
Erasmus or Mutian, disappeared. 

“ All learned studies lie despised in the dust,” writes the Rector 
of Erfurt in 1523, ^'the academic distinctions are scorned, and 
all discipline has vanished from among the students.” So deep 
are we sunk,'^ moans even Eoban Hesse himself, that only the 
memory of our former power remains for us ; the hope of again 
renewing it has vanished for ever. Our university is desolate 
and w3 are despised.” 

In a like melancholy tone, Melanchthon writes of the state of 
affairs in W ittenberg ; I see that you feel the same pain as I 
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over the decay of our studies, which so recently raised their 
heads for the first time, yet now bej^in to decline.” Surrounded 
by narrow uncultured spirits, Melanchthon declares Wittenberg 
a desert without a congenial soul. 

But not only utter dissoluteness and disorder ruled among the 
students, their numbers too, at all the universities rapidly 
decreased. In the fourteen years before tho Reformation, (j,000 
students matriculated at Leipzig, in the fourteen following years 
less than a third that number. In Basel, since 1524, we are told 
the University lay as if it were dead and buried, tlie chairs of 
the teachers and benches of the students were alike empty. In 
Heidelberg, in 1528, there were more teachers than students. 
In Freiburg, the famous jurist, Zasius, must content himself (1523) 
with six hearers, and these French ! The University of Vienna, 
which formerly numbered its 7,000 students, was frequented 
only by a few dozens, and some of the faculties were entirely 
closed. Everywhere the same complaints — no students, or useless 
students. The old scholastic system was destroyed, but the study 
of the antieiits, which was to replace it, had disappeared like- 
wise ; the min(ls of nioii were directed into one channel only. 
Youth had no thought of study, but was eager for religious 
disputation, for theological wrangling. The rival trumpets are 
resounding throughout the schools, and their noise is rendering 
dumb all honest workers. Luther has brought back a flood of 
theology on Europe, and men can and will no longer delight in 
the sages of Greece and Rome. That was what Erasmus meant 
when he declared that, “ Wherever Lutheranism reigns, there 
learning perishes.” 
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Art. II. — Thomas Hardy’s Hovels. 

1. Desperate Remedies. 1871. 

2. Under the Oreemuood Tree. 1873. 

3. A Pair of Blue Eyes. 1873. 

4. Far from the Madding Crowd. 1874. 

5. The Hand of Ethelherta. 1876. 

6. The Return of the Native. 1878. 

7. An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress. 1878. 

8. The Distracted Young Preachen 1879. 

9. Fellow Toivnsmen. 1880. 

10. The Trumj)et Major. 1880. 

11. A Laodicean. 1881. 

13. Two on a Toiver. 1883. 

T he high position which the author of Far from the Madding 
Crowd'’ holds among contemporary English novelists is now 
generally recognized. When, however, tliat novel appeared 
anonymously in the pages of Gornhilt now nine years ago, Mr. 
Hardy^s name was almost unknown. At that time it happened 
that the writer who stood at the head of English novelists had 
been silent for some years, and it seemed obvious to one or two 
critics that “Far from the Madding Crowd” was written by 
George Eliot. It was soon manifest that this was a mistake. 
Not only was this new novel without the massive quality, and 
the serious sustained power of -George Eliot's work, but it 
possessed a vivid freshness, a quaint, unconventional simplicity 
equally without correspondence in George Eliot. Even when 
this was seen, many people were still uncertain about the sex of 
the now writer, and reviewers of Thomas Hardy’s works were 
occasionally doubtful whether to speak of," him" or “her.” The 
cause of this uncertainty is not hard to find. The minute obser- 
vation, the delicate insight, the conception of love as the one 
business of life, and a singularly charming reticence in its 
delineation, are qualities which, if not universally characteristic 
of woman’s work in fiction, are such as might with propriety be 
attributed to it — at all events from an a prion standpoint. And 
it must be remembered that it seems now to stand beyond 
question that the most serious work in modern English fiction 
(contrasting in this respect with French fiction) has been done by 
women. .VI. Taine has defined the novelist as nothing else nor 
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more than a psychologist. Such a definition seems certainly 
defective ; it fails to take into account the constructive element. 
Perhaps it would be more approximately correct to say that the 
novelist is a psychologist who is also an artist. It may certainly 
be asserted that no definition can be adequate which fails to givo 
a foremost place to the elements of art and psychology, or that 
art of psychology which Mill called ethology. And, if that is so, 
it would be hard to find any English novelists whose names may 
legitimately precede those of Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, and 
George Eliot ; certainly not Dickens, who so signally failed in 
the adequate and accurate realization of character, or Thackeray, 
whose art-instincts (one must not forget '‘Esmond/* the splendid 
exception) only ruled at lucid intervals. It is not difficult to 
differentiate Mr. Hardy s art from that of the women novelists 
just mentioned, and indeed no woman could have created a series 
of heroines of so persistently narrow range and such consummate 
fascination within that range. But it is not too much to say 
that with them he may claim to rank. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, that this distinguished place is generally conceded to Mr. 
Hardy, very few attempts have been made to determine what are 
those new things in literature which entitle him to that position. 
The object of the present paper is to point out at least the most 
prominent of these, and it may be well to state them at the 
outset. He has created a group of peasants, for the^like of whom, 
in strong and living individuality, in wealth of quaint humour, 
wti must go hack to Sluiksperc ; he lias given us a gallery of 
women — "Undines of the earth,*' they have been felicitously 
called — whose charm is unique ; they have no like anywhere ; 
he has added a fresh delight to certain aspects of Nature. 

The English agricultural labourer is a figure which few 
novelists have succeeded in describing. Few, indeed, have had 
an opportunity of knowing him. George Eliot, who has repre- 
sented so much of the lower strata of English rural life, has 
not reached him. At best he is only visible in the dim back- 
ground. We look in vain through "Adam Bede*' or “Silas 

-Marner ” for the counterpart of Jan Coggau or Grandfer Can tie. 

But we may find them in miniature in the clowns of “ Hamlet*' 
and “ The Winter*8 Tale.^* It is surprising, indeed, to see how 
close is the relationship between those clowns of Shaksperes 
and their modern representatives in Mr. Hardy’s novels. The 
humour of them is often not to bo distinguished. And, save 
when we go back to those light and sure sketches, it is difficult to 
find anywhere fit comrades for the quaint and worthy fellowship, 
so racy of the earth, who greet us from the pages of " Far from 
the Madding Crowd,” and “ The Return of tlie Native.** They 
seem to be bom of the earth in a more special sense than her 
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other children. The forms which pass in procession along the 
ridge in the twilight at the beginning of “ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” who look, as they are silhouetted on the sky, like the pro- 
cessions on the walls of Egyptian chambers, have grown to have 
something of the contours of the things among which they live ; 
their “ nature is subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s 
hand.’^ And Mr. Hardy reveals the same lines in the contours 
of their mental and emotional nature. Perhaps the most marked 
general characteristic of them is their limited range. They never 
soar very high, or, indeed, at all ; but, on the other hand, they 
never sink very low. Timorous they often are without a cause. 
Mr. Hardy represents them as, on the whole, a rather feeble folk, 
but they are never besotted, never coarse ; the only effect of an 
immoderate pull at the cider-can is to render the receiver’s 
humour rather more spiritud than usual. And that humour, 
how delightful ! It is the grand characteristic of these men, a 
delicate and involved humour, which carries itself solemnly, with 
a tone of gentle banter in it, which is instinctively tolerant 
without always seeing a reason for tolerance. There are many 
distinct individualities, but in this respect they are all alike — this 
humour is common to them all. 

And then, secondly, we have to note Mr. Hardy’s heroines, 
those instinct-led women, who form a series which, for subtle 
simplicity, for^ certain fascinating and incalculable vivacity which 
is half ethereal and half homely, can hardly be matched. It is 
true that they are all sisters — the Viviette Constantine of Mr. 
Hardy^s latest novel has features in which one may easily trace 
a resemblance to the Cytherea Graye of his earliest. But this is 
a fact which few probably of Mr. Hardy’s readers have ever 
regretted. No one, who has once felt the charm of the dream- 
wrapt faces which Mr.Burne Jones loves to delineate, has cared that 
the artist should seek for fresh types of loveliness ; and it is equally 
easy to be content with the type of womanhood which Mr. Hardy 
gives us in all its delicate variations. So great, however, is the 
general resemblance among the fresh and piquant figures in this 
gallery of fair woman, that there is scarcely a dominant quality 
in one of them which is not shared by the whole group. 
Ethelberta’s notions about love are not distinguishable from 

Fancy Day’s ; the same maxims of conduct which are explicit in 
Cytherea Graye are implicit in Paula Power. What we notice about 
them first, perhaps, is the mingling of simplicity and piquancy. It 
is true that simplicity, in the sense of direct candour — the truthful 
nature of a Shirley or a Dorothea Brooke — lies nowhere in them. 
Such strong simplicity is a force which breaks through circum- 
stance; and what we see here, rather, are young healthy creatures, 
chiefly insvi act-led, in their reaction with circumstance, circum- 
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stance mostly against them, but which they are rarely wishful, 
very rarely able, to break through. So interesting are they thus, 
that they scarcely need the bright natural vivacity which never 
fails them. They are fascinating to us at once, and irresistibly, 
because they are so simple by nature, so involved by circumstance. 
What we see in them, then, is the individual and egoistic instincts 
in a reaction with circumstances which is only faintly coloured by 
an elementary altruistic consciousness. Morals, observe, do not 
come in. Not that these beings yield in a passive unlimited 
way to the stream of occurrences. Shakspere has given us in 
Mrs. Quickly, as Coleridge pointed out, this absolute submission 
to circumstance. But Mrs. Quickly is not instinctive. Mr. 
Hardy's heroines are characterized by a yielding to circumstance 
that is limited by the play of instinct. They are never quite 
bad. It seems, indeed, that this quality in them, which shuts 
them out from any high level of goodness, is precisely that which 
saves them from ever being very bad. They have an instinctive 
self-respect, an instinctive purity. When they err, it is by 
caprice, by imagination. Even Eustacia Vye has no impure 
taint about her. One feels compelled to insist on the instinc- 
tiveness of these women. There is, in truth, something 
elemental, something demonic about them. Wo see at once 
that they have no souls. And that is why tho critic, who called 
them Undines of the earth,^^ was striking the keynote of every 
one of them. In their ever-varying and delicate moods and 
caprices, which are never untouched by the elemental purity of 
nature, in their tenderness, in their unconscious selfishness, Fancy, 
Elfride, Eustacia, Lizzie, Anne, they are all Undines. And few, 
probably, will care to say that they are, for that, less women. 

But even these untamed children of Nature are not quite 
without some principles of conduct, though generally their 
obedience to such rules is an involuntary and unreasoned 
obedience. Tho traces of those guides to conduct are slight, but 
they arc distinct. And it is interesting to compare this morality 
with that of Charlotte Bronto and of George Eliot, both writers 
whose books are deeply impressed with ethical conceptions, 
although those conceptions were very different in each. With 
Charlotte Bronte morality is always a very simple thing. It is 

duty against passion, and for her passion has no rights. The 

wave of passion must always be broken against the rigidity of 
moral law. It never occurs to her even that the question admits 
of being put in any other way. Only there is a great pang of 
self-sacrifice. And Charlotte Bronte never underrates that pang. 
Right is simple to her, nowise easy. George Eliot, on the other 
hand, with that large and profound outlook which makes her 
words of such significance, sees that the problem is at the very 
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outset far more complex and difficult of solution than Charlotte 
Bronte thought. Morality is not a mere dead formula to be 
obeyed blindly. If Maggie Tulliver had been in Jane Eyre's 
place, she would not have acted as Jane Eyre acted ; it is pro- 
bable that she would not have left Rochester. “The great 
problem of the shifting relation between passion and duty is 
clear to no man who is capable of apprehending it." lJut 
George Eliot will not sacrifice the desires of the individual be- 
cause they are contrary to a general principle ; she will seek to 
make those desires true to their relations, “ to all the motives 
that sanctify our lives,*' as Maggie Tulliver says. And George 
Eliot pronounces, not too severely, the condemnation of those 
whose ready-made method of attaining truth admits of no re- 
ference to the circumstances of the individual lot, and who can- 
not see that complex human lives may not be laced up in for- 
mulas that refuse the divine promptings of insight and sympathy. 
But with Mr. Hardy the individual self with its desires is neither 
'per se, a devil to be resisted, nor a soul to receive its due heritage 
in the fellowship of souls. It is an untamed instinctive creature, 
eager and yet shy, which is compelled to satisfy its own moderate 
desires for happiness before it can reflect its joyousness on others. 
It is instinct only that saves so egoistic and primitive a moral 
conception — if it can be so termed — from becoming utterly evil. 
In so far as it is a guide to conduct, it stands at the opposite 
pole to Charlotte Bronte s. ilr. Hardy is not concerned, as 
George Eliot is, with the bearing of moral problems on human 
action, and his heroines do not talk the language of morals, but 
a very exquisite language of love. And it happens, therefore, 
that only one of them, and that the earliest, has expressed her 
thoughts on such questions. The passage in which slie does so 
is worth quoting : — 

“ Though it may be right to core more for the benefit of the many 
than for the indulgence of your own single self, when you consider 
that the many, and duty to them, only exists to you through your own 
existence, what can be said ? . . . . And they will pause just for 

an instant, and give a sigh to me, and think, ‘ Poor girl,’ believing 
they do great justice to my memory by this. But they w'ill never, 
never realize that it was my single opportunity of existence, as well as 
of doing my duty, which they are regarding; they will not feel that 
what to tliem is but a thought, easily held in those two words of pity, 

‘ Poor girl,' was a whole lile to me ; as full of hours, minutes, and 
peculiar minutes, of hopes and dreads, smiles, whisi)erings, tears as 
theirs ; that it was my world, what is to them their world, .and they in 
that life of mine, however much I cared for them, only as the thought 
1 seem to them to. be. Nobody can enter into another’s nature truly, 
that’s what is ^ grievous.” 
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Cytherea is speaking for all her sisters, for Elfride, for Eustacia, 
for Viviette. And it is to the credit of these latter that they 
act thus for the most part unconsciously, and are rarely able to 
formulate their actions in any large or precise way. 

We have been quoting from “Desperate Remedies.*' As Mr. 
Hardy's first essay in fiction it need not long detain us. There 
is very considerable energy about it, a carefully constructed and 
rather complex plot ; it is marred by those crude and uncon- 
nected attempts at emotional disintegration which are the 
characteristic of the sensational novel. An air of preternatural 
liveliness pervades, at all events, the earlier portions, and marks 
the young novelist. All the notes, however, by which we recog- 
nize Mr. Hardy’s work, except, perhaps, the Nature-love which 
first appears in the next, are struck in this first story. Manston 
is a very melodramatic predecessor of Wildeve and Troy. 
Springrove is only differentiated by his sketchiness from Stephen 
Smith or George Somerset, all three architects. And Cytherea, 
too, is, though undeveloped, in all points one of Mr. Hardy’s 
heroines ; nowhere more so than at the last page. When we 
turn to “ Under the Greenwood Tree,^' we feel at once that we 
are far away from the murky atmosphere of “ Desperate 
Remedies.” Mr. Hardy has found his vocation and exercises it 
already like a master. The interest which comes from plot is 
here, and, generally henceforth, in abeyance, and we have instead 
certain original and clearly-seen aspects of Nature and character. 
It is a sketch, short and slight, of rural life, but a sketcli of the 
freshest and most delightful order, only comparable, if at all, 
with the best of George Sand’s rural studies, with “ La Mare au 
Diable.” “ Under the Greenwood Tree” is the history of the 
love affairs of Fancy Day, village schoolmistress, and daughter of 
Geofirey Day, gamekeeper. We first hear of Fancy Day — note 
the sunny coquettishness of the name — at a meeting, one 
Christmas Eve, of the village choir (who are about to go a tra- 
ditional round of carol-singing), which takes place at the cottage 
of Reuben Dewey, the tranter or carrier. Mr. Penny, the cobbler, 

has just produced Miss Faucy's boot which he had forgotten to 

take home. 

• 

“ There, between the cider-mug and the candle, stood this interesting 
receptacle of the little unknown's foot ; and very pretty boot it was. 
A character, in fact — the flexible bend at the instep, .the rounded locali- 
ties of the small nestling toes, scratches from careless scampers now 
forgotten — all, as repeated in the tell-tale leather, evidencing a nature 
and a bias. Dick surveyed it with a delicate feeling that he had no 
right to do so without having first asked the owner of the foot’s 
permission.’* 
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Mr. Hardy, be it observed in passing, has, like Sir Frederick 
Leighton, devoted special study to the foot, to what may be 
called the psychology of it. In The Hand of Ethelberta,’' for 
instance, on one occasion Picoteo curled up her toes, fearing 
that her mother was going to moralize.” As Mr. Spinks observes 
in the present chapter : — “ 1 know little, ’tis true — I say no 
more ; but show me a man’s foot, and Til tell you that man’s 
heart.” In due time the choir arrive at the schoolhouse, and we 
eventually succeed in obtaining a momentary vision of a young 
girl with a candle framed as a picture by the window architrave, 
with twining profusion of hair falling down her shoulders, and 

bright eyes looking into the grey world outside with an un- 
certain expression, oscillating between courage and shyness.” 
Then, said lightly and warmly, comes : — “ Thank you, singers, 
thank you,” and the vision has vanished. Some time afterwards, 
however, Dick Dewey, the tranter^s son, was found still gazing up 
at the lattice. We need not follow the successive stages of 
DieVs lovemaking. He is a shy and awkward youth, and small 
favours go far with him. Mr. Hardy^s heroines are, on principle, 
seldom more demonstrative than they can help ; they think it 
advisable that the man they incline to should not be too certain 
of their favour. Of course, Dick is not without rivals. He is 
somewhat unnecessarily jealous of a certain Mr. Shinar, farmer 
and churchwarden. But Mr. Shinar is not the most formidable 
claimant for Fancy^s hand. The vicar himself, Mr. Maybold, had 
been attracted by the fresh charm of that bright little bird,” as 
Mr. Hardy calls her. Dick, however, has really gained Fancy’s 
affections, as he succeeds at last in learning from her. She gives 
a still more decisive proof by thinking, quite unfoundedly, that 
Dick has been paying too much attention to somebody else, and 
tries to make him jealous by telling of Shinar s advances. Dick, 
for all his awkwardness and bluffness, has sense, and while she is 
superior in intellect and quickness of perception, Dick^s moral 
strength always, unconsciously to himself, predominates. He 
discovers that she is trying to make him jealous and she is 
immediately reduced to submission : — 


“ ‘And I know what you’ve doftc it for, — just because of that gipsy- 
party I’ He turned away from her and walked five paces decisively, 
as if he were alone in a strange country and had never known her. — 
^ You did it to make me jealous and 1 won’t stand it.’ lie flung the 
words to her over his shoulder and then stalked on, apparently very 
anxious to walk to the colonics that very minute. 

‘ O, O, Dick — Dick T she cried, trotting after him like a pet lamb, 
and really seriously alarmed at last, ‘ you’ll kill me ! my impulses are 
bad— miseri»^ly wicked, — andl can't help it ; forgive me, Dick I And 
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I love you always ; and those times when you look silly and don't 
seem quite good enough for me, — just the same, 1 do, Dick 

Soon a crisis arrives at which Fancy’s love is brought to a 
test. Mr. Maybold has hitherto kept silence ; he knew nothing 
of her relations to Dewey, and unexpectedly came and asked her 
to be his wife. Dick had just seen her for a few minutes, after 
attending the funeral of a friend in the rain, and this is her 
reflection as he goes away : — I like Dick, and I love him ; but 
how poor and mean a man looks in the rain, with no umbrella 
and • wet through !” Then the vicar walks up, not without an 
umbrella, and, after a few preliminaries, brings out the object of 
his visit : — “ Fancy, I have come to ask you if you will be rny 
wife ?” 

She is startled, agitated ; she almost pants. I cannot, I 
cannot, Mr. Maybold — I cannot. Don’t ask me V* 

But he grows eloquent, and at last : — 

“ Will you, Fancy, marry me?” 

Another pause ensued, varied only by the surging of the rain 
against the window-panes, and then Fancy spoke in a faint and 
broken voice : — Y’es, I will.” 

The next day the vicar learns accidentally from Dick himself 
that he is engaged to Fancy. He immediately writes to her, 
asking if she can honourably forsake Dick. But Fancy has 
already discovered her mistake, and has written asking if sho 
may withdraw her too hasty answer. He sends thceo few words 
in reply : — “ Tell him everything ; it is best. He will forgive 
you.” Sho never does so, and that is the flaw in the sweet bird- 
nature of Fancy Day. With all her superiority of intellect 
«and refinement, the generous and straightforward Dick, dull 
and awkward as he is, is easily master. Wo are reconciled to 
their union: — 

“ ‘ 0 Dick !’ sho exclaimed, ‘ I am so glad you arc come ! 1 knew 

you would, of course, but I thought. Oh, if you shouldn't f 

Not come. Fancy ! Het or wet, blow or snow, here come I to-day ! 
Why, what’s possessing your little soul ? You never used to mind such 
things a bit !’ 

“ ‘ Ah, Mr, Dick, 1 hadn’t hoisted my colours and committed myself 

then 1’ 

****** 

“ Dick fanned himself with his hat. ‘ I can’t think,’ ho said thought 
fully, ‘ whatever ’twas I did to offend Mr. Maybold, — a man I like so 
much too. Ho rather took to me when ho came first, and used to say 
he should like to see me mairied, and that he’d marry mo, wliether 
the young woman I chose lived in his parish or no. 1 slightly reminded 
him of it when I put in the banns, but he didn’t seem to take kindly 
to the notion now, and so 1 said no more. 1 wonder how it was !’ 
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“ ‘ I wonder !* said Fancy, looking into vacancy with those beautiful 
eyes of hers — ^too refined and beautilul for a tranter’s wife; but^ 
perhaps, not too good.” 

No, not too good. These Undines are not too good. Woman, 
in Mr. Hardy’s world, is far from being ‘‘ the conscience of man 
it is with the men always that the moral strength lies. It is 
only necessary to think of Bathsheba Everdene and Gabriel Oak, 
of Eustacia Vye and Clym Yeobright, of Anne Garland and John 
Loveday. The women may be clever, practical, full of tact ; 
they are always irresistibly fascinating ; but veracity, simplicity, 
rectitude are with the men. Maggie Tulliver was strong ; if once 
her moral sense was lulled, it was native to her, and she soon 
awoke to it. But when Elfride Swancourt consents to go to 
London with Stephen Smith, and, on getting there, immediately 
returns, it can scarcely be said that the mental process was in 
her case the same. She is throughout full of irresolutions, and 
that hesitation at the final leap which sends her liome is only one 
of those irresolutions. The line of least resistance is only acci- 
dentally coincident with the line of right conduct. 

Elfride Swancourt brings us to A Pair of Blue Eyes.” In 
that story, the delicate power and fine insiglit of Mr. Hardy’s 
work were first fully revealed. Elfride’s character, in a last 
analysis, would probably be indistinguishable from Fancy Day’s, 
but the elements are liere united in a more complex, a more 
unstable, manner. There are finer possibilities about her ; she is 
more refined, she is braver, she is more candid. She has, too, a 
sweet and clinging tenderness which is not hidden by the (jvakt 
'protervitas which characterizes all Mr. Hardy’s heroines. In 
“ Under the Greenwood Tree” we breathe throughout an atmo- 
sphere of pure comedy ; Elfride is shrouded from us at last in a 
tragic gloom. And tliis tragedy is wrought with an art so like 
artlessness, so overwhelming iu its simple and passionate pathos, 

as Mr. Hardy has never quite attained since. “ A Fair of Blue 

Eyes” contains the first serious study of Mr. Hardy s favourite 
hero, who belongs to the class that enters modern literature as 
“ Wilhelm Meister,” and finds its most prominent recent repre- 
sentative in “Daniel Deronda.” It is true that in Goethe’s novel, 
and in George Eliot’s, larger issues are involved than anywhere in 
Mr. Hardy’s. “ You seem to me like Saul, the son of Kish, who 
went forth to seek his fathers asses and found a kingdom.” 
That, as Goethe said, was the moral of “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
With George Eliot the case was generally quite opposite. The 
ardent young soul started in search of kingdoms, and found at 
last a certain exquisite satisfaction in tending asses. If Daniel 
Deronda aeems an exception^ it must be acknowledged that the 
kingdom h^i attained is only dimly shadowed forth, Mr. Hardy, 
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however, is mostly indifferent to these things ; his hero passes 
through no such process of development one way or another. 
In general he is a sensitive being, gentle and pure as a woman, 
characterized by nothing so much as his receptivity. In fact, 
critics who cling to the Byronic ideal would probably extend to 
him the appellation they give to Wilhelm Meister and Daniel 
Deronda; they would call him a milksop. Nevertheless, he 
succeeds in escaping weakness ; perhaps because, as George Eliot 
says, receptiveness itself, like fortitude, is a rare and massive 
power ; perhaps because of a certain moral strength which we 
have seen in Dick Dewey and which is elsewhere brought out 
still more distinctly. There is a little piece of psychological 
analysis in this book which is worth quoting ; it is one of the few 
passages in which Mr. Hardy attempts such analysis : — 

“ Ilia constitution was made up of very simple particulars ; one which, 
rare in the spriiig-tirno of civilizations, seems to grow abundant as a 
nation gets older, individuality fades, and education spreads — that is, 
his brain had extraordinary receptive powers, and no great creativc- 
ness. (Quickly acquiring any kind of knowledge he saw around him, 
and having a plastic adaptability more common in woman than in man, 
he changed colour like a chameicoii as the society ho found himself in 
assumed a higher and more artiticial tone, lie had not many original 
ideas, and yet there was scarcely an idea to which, under proper 
training, ho could not have added a respectable co-ordinate.” 

This is true, not only of Stephen Smith, but of Egbert Mayne, of 
George Somerset, even of Clym Yeobriglit. There is a remark- 
able passage in “ Daniel Deronda” (book iv. chap. 32), in which 
George Eliot has analyzed a stage of Deronda s development, 
which may very well be coinjDared with the passage just quoted, 
to illustrate both tlie 2 ^oints of contact between George Eliotts 
hero and Mr. Hardy’s, and the respective analytical powers of the 
two writers. 

With all its great and fascinating qualities, A Pair of Blue 
Eyes” is by no means free from faults. Mr. Hardy was breaking 
new ground, reaching after higher things than those he had so 
perfectly expressed in “ Under the Greenwood Tree.” This may 
be noticed especially in regard to a characteristic which appears 
first in A Pair of Blue Eyes,” and to which the pathos of it is 
so largely owing, which constitutes, indeed, a new point of 
departure in Mr. Hardy’s art. This is a quality which at its best 
should be called a kind of tragic irony, but which too often 
appears as a series of impossible coincidences and situations, con- 
nected sometimes with a pointless cynicism. These are the more 
irritating to the reader, as that by which Mr. Hardy s work is so 
fascinating^ far from consisting in any tricks of cleverness, lies. 
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rather, in the fresh and direct qualities of genius. In the book 
before us, the incident of the lost earring is so subtly indicative, 
it is so suggestive of pathos, that it becomes a touch of genius. 
In Elfride and her father, unknown to each other, leaving home 
at the same hour to be privately married, we have another coin- 
cidence, not perhaps much more absurd than the other, but, 
because it is unnecessary, because it is more than the situation 
requires, it becomes, not a touch of genius, but rather of farce. 
And in A Pair of Blue Eyes*’ there are many such touches of 
farce. It is impossible, however, to leave it with a note of dis- 
praise. Nowhere else are certain qualities of Mr. Hardy’s work, 
its sensitiveness, its sincerity, so conspicuous. The pathetic 
figure of Efride, with her eager and delicate instincts, her sweet 
hesitations, her clinging tenderness, has a charm for the memory, 
which no other of Mr. Hardy’s heroines possesses in so great a 
degree. 

We have noticed that in “A Pair of Blue Eyes occurs the 
first development of M r. Hardy’s irony. A step in the develop- 
ment of his humour is also to be noted. William Worms, with 
his iterated conviction that life’s a strange bubble,” is a rather 
wearisome personage, but he represents the first important 
appearance of that vein of humour which henceforth marks Mr. 
Hardy’s rustics. He is the prototype of Joseph Poorgrass. It 
is in the next of the ^ries, ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” that 
we find this humour at its richest and strongest. Jan Coggan, 
Mark Clark, Cainy Bell, and above all, Joseph Poorgrass, with 
his saintly profile, his multiplying eye, his cheerful sigh, and his 
scriptural manner, which is my second nature,” these, and the 
rest of that pleasant company which met at Warren’s Malthouse, 
form a group of distinct and humorous individualities which 
one is not easily tired of contemplating. The pages in which 
they are delineated will be counted among the good things in 
our literature. It cannot be denied that many hard words have 
been said about these agricultural labourers, who are almost the 
most interesting personages in Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
and who form a Greek chorus in nearly all Mr.* Hardy’s novels. 
It is said that they doubtless talk after a sufficiently clever and 
amusing fashion, but that no agricultural labourers ever did talk 
so, none ever could, that they are in short utterly unnatural. In 
defence of such a statement, it is permissible to quote Mr. Barnes, 
as loving an exponent of Dorsetshire as Mr. Hardy, and the pon- 
derous and unapparent humour which he offers as the native 
brand. Mr. Blackmore’s Devonshire humour, too, a pointless 
and good-natured bonhomie, hearty rather than refined, and 
redolent of roast<beef and plum-pudding, that traditional basis 
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of the British constitution, has little in common with the spirituel 
qualities of Mr. Hardy’s. On the other hand, a critic who claims 
to speak with full kriowle«lge has stated emphatically that he 
‘‘ believes there is not, in all Mr. Hardy s works, one exaggerated 
or untrue word in his descriptions of thosewhom he knows so well.’^ 
It must be remembered, too, that, as Mr. Hardy paints them, a 
large part of the humour of these rustics is bound up with their 
use of scriptural language. They have a very exact knowledge 
of the Bible. Grandfather William quotes Jeremiah ; Maryanne 
compares herself, like the Psalmist, to a pelican in the wilderness. 
We know that Poorgrass studied the Bible, for he mentions 
once how be was sitting at home, looking for Ephesians, and 
says I to myself, ' Tis nothing but Corinthians and Thessalonians 
in this danged Testament.’ And nobody who knows how 
deeply the English Bible has been assimilated by our peasants, 
will be prepared to assert that Mr. Hardy has herein departed 
from the truth of Nature. The similarity these rustics bear to some 
of Shakspere^s clowns has already been alluded to ; and when the 
critics who deny them the right of existence have succeeded in 
dismissing the gravediggers in “ Hamlet,” it will be time to lay 
hands on Joseph Poorgrass and Grandfer Cantle. 

“ Far from the Madding Crowd” is, on the whole, perhaps the 
finest, as it is certainly the most popular, among Mr. Hardy's 
novels. Not because it is faultless, but because it is more than 
any other distinguished by power. Tt is not deficient — Mr. 
Hardy’s work never is — in subtlety ; but liere the subtlety is 
subordinate to the production of effects which are broad and 
strong rather than subtle. There is a certain sure and easy sense of 
mastery about it, which dominates the growing tendency towards 
extreme elaboration. From the first page, with its minutely 
realized portrait of Gabriel Oak, to the last, where Gabriel and 
Bathsheba are united, and the familiar group of rustics join in 
their chorus of delightful comment, there is nothing so distinct 
about “ Far from the Madding Crowd ” as this adequacy of 
power. It is here also that Mr. Hardy has lavished most freely 
his intimate knowledge of rural life. The, description of the 
storm, with its elaborate details of Nature’s hints of the coming 
catastrophe, given by the toad, the spider, the dog, the sheep, 
could not be surpassed for vivid intensity. And the same may 
be said of that last episode in the life of Fanny Robin, creeping 
painfully to Casterbridge Union, counting her weary progress 
along the road by the rails she had to pass, and helped on her 
way by a big dog. There is a dog outside,” murmured the 
overcome traveller, “ where is he gone ? He helped me.'' I 
stoned him away,'’ said the man. The whole scene which ends 
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with this simple touch of pathos, Mr. Hardy has never excelled 
for subdued dramatic power. The defect of A Pair of Blue 
Eyes "lay in an abuse of its chief excellence, its irony. And 
the grave faults which disfigure “ Far from the Madding Crowd" 
may, in the same manner, be described as an abuse of the 
splendid dramatic power shown in such scenes as this. Having 
tried to indicate the great qualities of this work, it is impossible 
to pass on without noting that this drama often degenerates into 
melodrama. The scenes just mentioned, the storm, and Fanny 
Eobin’s last journey, touch the extreme verge of dramatic vivid- 
ness, if they rarely overpass it. Seijeant Troy, who belongs to 
the same class as Wildeve, is thoroughly successful. Boldwood, 
however, drawn on the whole in hard and unsympathetic outline, 
we are compelled to consider a failure. His mad passion for 
Bathsheba is marked by a crudity, a want of reality, an exagger- 
ation which strikes a discordant note in the last volume of “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd." 

In this novel that delicate and playful fancy, which no reader 
of Mr. Hardy’s books can fail to notice, first attains a perfectly 
facile expression. There are traces of it in ‘‘A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” where, on one occasion, " the very stones of the road cast 
tapering dashes of darkness westward, as long as Jacob’s tent- 
nail.’' But here it is always springing up with a wantonness 
which is sometimes charming, sometimes simply extravagant. 
Gabriel, before going to ask Bathsheba to marry him, exhausts 
his supply of hair-oil, thus producing ‘‘a splendidly novel colour, 
between that of guano and Roman cement, making it stick to 
his head like mace round a nutmeg, or wet seaweed round a 
boulder after the ebb." And when on another occasion he found 

Clark, Coggan and Poorgrass enjoying a prolonged period of re- 

freshment at a public-house, instead of conveying the coffin 
containing poor Fanny’s body, “the one lengthy and two round 
faces of the sitters confronted him with the expressions of a 
fiddle and a couple of warming-pans." But this wild fancy, 
half elfin and half goblin, is connected with a strain of fine and 
detailed observation which, at its best, rises to insight, and in 
Mr. Hardy’s hands often takes the place of direct psychological 
analysis. 

“ Far from the Madding Crowd” was immediately succeeded 
by “ The Hand of Ethelberta.” Probably most readers who 
came to it fresh from the perusal of the former were disappointed. 
Like most of Mr. Hardy's books it represents a new point of 
departure and a now development ; for he is a writer who moves 
within a limited range, but is yet capable of producing many 
variations within that range, variations in the defects as well as 
in the meritj of his work. If “ Under the Greenwood Tree^' is 
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a comedy, and “ A Pair of Blue Eyes*' a tragedy, if it is possible 
to find traces of melodrama in “ Far from the Madding Crowd/^ 
there is something of farce in “The Hand of Ethel berta/' Mr. 
Hardy begins by accepting what may be called an impossible 
situation, and then works it out ad libitwm. It is necessary to 
recognize this before the story can be appreciated at all. There 
is much of the irony of “ A Pair of Blue Eyes," much of the 
dramatic power of the work which immediately preceded it, and 
the whole is worked out with a facile — a too facile — brilliance, 
which, since then, Mr. Hardy has wisely restrained. In method 
and style it may 1^e said to occupy the same place among the 
author s works as “ Maud** among Mr. Tennyson's. Ethelberta 
Chickerel (her mother had been a lady's-maid and was fond of 
grand names) was a butler's daughter who had formed a runaway 
match with a knight's son who immediately afterwards died. 
Upon this his mother became reconciled to Ethelberta, now 
Mrs. Petherwyn, educated her and brought her into society. 
The old lady subsequently died, leaving Ethelberta her town- 
house and nothing else, and “ The Hand of Ethelberta” is an 
account of the after-history of this clever young adventuress. 
It is not difficult to find her tfelation to her sister heroines. 
Bathsheba was not like Elfrid^ in that she was placed in dif- 
ferent circumstances. There was independence and strength 
about her. She was a child of the people ; her instincts were 
fundamentally the same as Elfride’s, only less delicate, less re- 
fined in the manifestation. The* breezy strength and healthful- 
ness of her native downs is in her, and, with all her capacity for 
suffering, she would be always saved from going to the tragic 
end of Elfride. In Ethelberta we see nothing else than Bath- 

sheba taken out of Iier healthy natural environment and placed 

in another of superfine civilization with which she is out of 
harmony. Mr. Hardy calls the story a comedy, and the pure 
comedy of it lies in the reactions between Ethelberta and her 
new environment There is much else of a professedly comic 
kind, but the Montcleres, the Neighs, the Ladywells and so on, 
are caricatures of so genuinely hard and unsympathetic a 
character that they almost succeed in driving the reader away 
altogether. They are, indeed, outside Mr. Hafdy's genre. 
Lady well cannot compare fora moment with Mr. Henry James’s 
Rosier. Nor is Christopher Julian, who “would receive quite 
a shock if a little dog barked at his heels, and be totally 
unmoved when in danger of his life,” or the ever-blushing 
Picotee, with her abstracted ease of mind which people show 
who have their thinking done for them, and put out their 
troubles as they do their washing," at any time very interesting. 
The interest of the story lies throughout with Ethelbert{^ and 
[VoL CXIX. No. CCXXXVI.]— New Semes, Vol. LXIII. No. II. A A 
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Mr. Hardy seems to have devoted more elaboration to her than 
to any other of his heroines, except Eiistacia Vye. Ethelberta, 
although she has really lost none of her native instincts, 
although she is at heart still a child of the people, is not by any 
means a lamb among wolves. She has succeeded in adapting 
herself to the maxims of the society into which she has been 
translated. These maxims ally themselves with that native 
insincerity from which Ethelberta, like most of her sisters, rarely 
emerges. Thus, when Christopher leaves off coming to see her, 
she is miserable ; he calls when she is out, she is delighted : — 

*^‘Now, won't I punish him for daring to stay away so long T she 
exclaimed as soon as she got upstairs. ‘ It is as bad to show constancy 
in your manners as fickleness in your heart at such a time as this !' 

“ ‘ But I thought honesty was the best policy ?’ Picotee said. 

“ ‘ So it is for the man’s purpose. But don’t you go believing in 
sayings, Picotee ; they arc all made by men for their own advantages. 
Women who use public proverbs as a guide through events are those 
who have not ingenuity enough to make private ones as each event 
occurs.’ ** 

On another occasion she travels .from Knollsea to Coomb Castio 
(which we may identify with Corfe) to a meeting of the Imperial 
Archseological Association. To 'save expense she performs the 
journey on a rustic donkey, dismounting before she joins the 
party. When the donkey is found browsing among the ruins 
she disowns him : — 

‘Many come and picnic here,* she said, serenely, ‘ and the animal 
may have been left till they return from some walk.’ 

“ ‘ True,' said Lord Mountclere, without the slightest suspicion of the 
truth. The humble ass hung his head in his usual manner, and it 
demanded little fancy from Ethelberta* to imagine that he despised her. 
And then her mind fiew back to her history and extraction, to her 
father— perhaps at that moment inventing a private plate-powder in an 
underground pantry — and, with a groan at her inconsistency in being 
ashamed of the ass, she said in her heart, ‘ My God, what a thing 
ami!”’ 

She is brilliant, she is ambitious, she hasjust enough heart to 

be very fascinating ; she is very beautiful, this “ squirrel-haired 
Ethelberta but when we leave her at last with all her desires 
apparently satisfied, the wife of a rich nobleman, it is scarcely 
with much regret. “ Ethelberta’s gradient had been regular: 
emotional poetry, light verse, romance as an object, romance as 
a means, thoughts of marriage os an aid to her pursuits, a vow 
to marry for the good of her family ; in other words, from soft and 
playful romanticbm to distorted Benthamism. Was the moral 
incline upward or down V* Mr. Hardy'refrains from attempting 
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to solve that problem ; he is always more given to suggesting 
than to answering questions : and it may be well liere to follow 
his example, and to pass on to “The Return of the Native/' 

Here again we have, above all, the life-history of a woman in 
its relations ; this time, as in the case of Elfride, ending in failure. 
Eustacia Vye seems at first to stand apart from Mr. Hardy’s 
heroines. On closer examination, however, we may find that she 
has her natural place in the series. She follows Ethelberta, as 
Ethelberta followed Bathsheba. Ethelberta, thrown altogether 
under the wrong conditions — conditions with which she is unable 
to fight — undisciplined, and with little capacity for discipline ; 
Ethelberta, not without the spice of devilry in her composition, 
would not have acted very differently from Eustacia Vye. For 
the great flaw in Eustacia's nature — the cause of that want of 
adaptation to her environment which we soon see will make life 
impossible to her — lies in this lack of discipline. Mr. Hardy 
characterizes her well as ^^a rebellious woman.” She was “ the 
raw matevial of a divinity,” her features suggested those of Marie 
Antoinette and JMrs. Siddons, and she lived on a heath with her 
grandfather, an old sea-captain, not altogether without a rough 
kindliness, but who was willing for the most part to leave her to 
herself. And with her passionate and abstract desire for love, 
her greedy egotism, her instincts towards social nonconformity,” 
her outcries against destiny, we soon learn how ill able she must 
ever be to carry on adequately that complex and continuous 
adaptation of internal relations to external relations, which is life. 
Superficially she was timid ; it was beneath that timidity that 
her stronger and more rebellious spirit dwelt. It is easy to seo 
how hard it was for a woman thus morally featured to be sincere. 
And it is the cowardice of insincerity more than anything else 
which is the immediate cause of her failure in life. A worker in 
the fields of philosophy, whom we have but recently lost, has 
declared that, “ technically considered, sincerity is, in fact, the 
prime virtue, which nothing else can substitute and if it were 
possible to suspect Mr. Hardy of an ultimate moral aim, it would 
be the enforcement of this virtue. Somewhere, at some time or 
other, through sotno person or other, insincerity brings misunder- 
standing and misfortune among Mr. Hardy^s men and women^ 
and it is because Eustacia fails to hold fast that ‘‘ very staff of our 
life” that she eventually fails. She cannot act so as to avoid mis- 
takes, and she cannot face the consequences of those mistakes. 
In spite of all this, she is never without womanliness, never quite 
without a little of our love. Clym Veobright, who contributes to 
the tragedy of " The Return of the Native,” has many elements, 
of nobility, though, it is true, of a formal and limited sort. His 
mother says of him that he can be as bard as steel, and, with a 
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nature so unsympathetic and unyielding, only varied by hysterical 
outbursts, he could never understand or influence Eustacia. The 
elements of tragedy lie in his nature as clearly as in hers. There 
is one decisive point in his history when his own fortune as well 
as that of Eustacia was within his grasp. It is after that discovery 
of her weakness and insincerity which causes their separation. 
The rebellious spirit of his wife lay crushed before him ; but he 
is blind and prejudiced, and the opportunity of reconciliation 
passed for ever. In that consisted his failure to live the life that 
was presented to him. When all that he valued was gone, he 
became an itinerant open-air preacher or lecturer. “ He stated 
that his discourses to people were to be sometimes secular, and 
sometimes religious, but never dogmatic, and that his texts would 
be taken from all kinds of books.^^ It was an excellent pro- 
gramme. Eustacia once said that Clym reminded her of the 
Apostle Paul, One fears, however, that the resemblance was a 
little superficial. We find that some people complained of his 
want of spiritual teaching ; it is rather doubtful whether he had 
a “ vocation*' at all. Mr. Hardy appears to have had a misgiving 
on this point. He takes the trouble to write out for us a long 
text of Yeobright's on one occasion, but of the discourse itself we 
have no hint. 

In “ The Return of the Native,** Mr. Hardy has found more 
adequate expression than elsewhere for the instincts of love and 
art which bind him to the familiar heath-land of Wessex. The 
book is full of passages which show with what fine appreciation 
he has entered into the meaning of that country whose general 
aspect is one of weird and silent gloom. To Mr. Hardy it is rich 
with all the complex possibilities of an organic life ; he has 
discerned its varying moods of day and gloaming and night ; he 
has heard and understood its mysterious voices, from the almost 

inaudible recitative of the dead heath-bells in autumn to the 

wind's chorale at midnight. All the harmonies that air makes 
with earth Mr. Hardy has learnt to discriminate and to love ; 
and he writes of them with at once the accuracy of a specialist 
and the enthusiasm of an artist. One instinctively recalls Emily 
Bronte, and the passionate love of that ardent and austere spirit 
for the bleak moors around Keighley, those moors which were the 
deepest springs of her spiritual life. There is the same instinct 
of Nature- worship, the same quality of freshness ; but Mr. Hardy *s 
treatment, subtle rather than keen, has little in common with 
the direct glance of the wonderful Yorkshire girl. It has little 
in common, indeed, with that of any writer of the descriptive 
school. There is much excellent word-painting of Nature which 
veiy soon wearies. The reason partly is that it comes not so 
much from Nature’s seers as from her showmen, and the con- 
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tinuous strain of admiration is hard to keep up. When Madame 
de Stael went to Germany, Heine tells us, she rushed like a 
hurricane through that peaceful country, eagerly inhaling beauty 
and purity and naivete. “ How delightful you Germans are 1 How 
deliciously cool it is in your woods! What refreshing perfume 
of violets ! You are a good people, and cannot conceive the 
corruption that reigns in the Rue du Bac.” That is the attitude 
which many, even of our best descriptive writers, take up towards 
Nature, Mr. Black for instance. For in life, as it exists in our 
modern England, it is hard for most of us to live near the heart 
of Nature ; we are compelled to adopt a method not unlike 
that of Madame de Stael, and it is a method that soon becomes 
wearisome. But in Mr. Hardy’s pages we breathe a different 
atmosphere ; we are conscious of the voice of one who has 
worshipped at the temple’s inner shrine. We feel in his work 
not subtlety only, but a certain freshness of vision in looking both 
at Nature and at life, which is at once intensely original, and at its 
highest point altogether impersonal. Blake had it in a supreme 
degree ; Wordsworth now and then ; Mr. Ruskin at his best ; 
the Brontes had it ; this freshness of insight as regards peasant 
life is one of the points in which Mr. Hardy resembles Tour- 
gueneflf, although he can make no claim to the delicacy and 
precision of touch which marks the great Russian novelist. It 
is largely on account of this quality — this freshness of insight 
into certain aspects of Nature and human character — that Mr. 
Hardy’s work is so interesting. In spite of what seems an 
exaggerated and almost microscopical minuteness of vision, he 
never wearies us ; we may return again and again to his pages 
and the charm is still there. But it is a charm — at all events in 
Nature-painting — singularly hard to analyze. The following 
passage from “ The Hand of Ethclberta” may not be the most 
characteristic that might be chosen ^ it is very distinctly 

Turneresque ; but it illustrates this freshness of vision, and the 
truth of it may be witnessed by any one who knows the grand 
and delicate colour-harmonies which may be seen from the 
heights on the Dorset coast. Ethelberta is travelling from 
Knollsea to Coomb Castle on the donkey with whom we are 
already acquainted : — 

“ Turning to the left, along the lofty ridge which ran inland, the 
country on each side lay beneath her like ^map, domains behind domains, 
parishes by the score, harbours, hr-woods, and little inland seas mixing 
curiously together. Thence she ambled along through a huge 
cemetery of barrows, containing human dust from pre-historic times. 

“ Standing on the top of a giant’s grave in this antique land, Ethel- 
berta lifted her eyes to behold two sorts of weather pervading Nature 
at the same time. Far below on the right h^nd it was a fine day, and 
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tlie silver sunbeams lighted up a many-armed inland sea, 'which 
stretched around an island with fir-trees and gorse, and amid brilliant 
crimson heaths, wherein white paths occasionally met the eye in dashes 
and zigzags like flashes of lightning. Outside, where the broad 
Channel appeared, a berylline and opalized variegation of ripples, cur- 
rents, deeps and shallows, lay as fair under the sun as a New Jerusa- 
lem, the shores being of gleaming sand. Upon the radiant heatlier 
bees and butterflies were busy, she knew, and the birds on that side 
were just beginning their autumn songs. 

On the left, quite up to her position, was dark and cloudy weather, 
shading a valley of heavy greens and browns, which at its further side 
rose to meet the sea in tall cliffs, suggesting, even here at their back, 
how terrible were their aspects seaward in a growling south-west gale. 
Here grassed hills rose like knuckles gloved in dark olive, and little 
plantations between them formed a still deeper and sadder monochrome. 
A zinc sky met a leaden sea on this hand, the low wind groaned and 
whined, and not a bird sang. 

The ridge along which Etbelberta rode divided these two climates 
like a wall; it soon became apparent that they were wrestling for 
mastery immediately in her pathway. The issue long remained doubt- 
ful, and, this being an imaginative hour with her, she watched, as 
typical of her own fortunes, how the front of battle swayed — now to 
the west. Hooding her with sun, now to the cast, covering her with 
shade ; then the wind moved round to the north, a blue hole appeared 
in the overhanging cloud, at about the place of the north star ; and 
the sunlight spread on both sides of her.” 

Between The Return of the Native ' and Mr. Hardy’s next 
important work, The Trumpet Major," three short sketches 
intervened which must not be passed without mention. They 
were all three published in the New Quarterly Magazine for 
1879-80, a defunct and inaccessible periodical, and it is to be 
hoped they will be republished. “ An Indiscretion in the Life 
of an Heiress,” is only another version in the old legend of young 
love. That story is always fresh and delicate in Mr. Hardy’s 
hands. Egbert Mayne, the village schoolmaster, loves Geraldine 
Allen ville, the rich squire’s daughter, and she loves him. He is 
a man of the people, but Mr. Hardy attributes to him “ lumi- 

Dousiiess of nature," and he writes a book which makes him 

famous. The squire is still unyielding, and, on the eve of 
wedding a lord, Geraldine comes in the night to Egbert, and is 
married to him the next morning. All such Romeo and Juliet 
stories must end in tragedy ; the artist has too deep a conception 
of life for it to be otherwise, and in a few days Juliet is dead. 

AUenville, except in the one decisive action of her life, 
.ha* little of the demonic element that slumbers in most of Mr. 
Hardy’^ heroines^ but she is among the truest and gentlest of his 
creations of delioate girlhood, and takes her place not very far 
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from Elfride Swancourt. “Fellow Townsmen” is interesting, 
ohietly because it contains sketches of characters which are not 
a.ltogether like those Mr. Hardy has accustomed us to. They 
are not especially grand or fascinating, but they are sketched 
with a quiet and tender truth in which one might perhaps trace 
the influence of “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” Downe is such a 
sketch -y Barnet has elements of a nobility which is not generally 
present in Mr. Hardy s heroes. Lucy Savile may be briefly 
described as an Undine 'nutnquee. Her nature, not a large one, 
suffers from a persistent defect of direct impulse; she does not 
spoil her life by her ill-regulated desires like Eustacia, or her 
irresolutions, like Elfride. Her mistake may be rather described 
as a repeated and almost deliberate refusal to seize the forelock 
of opportunity.. And this gives to her life a sense of failure. 
But the most delightful of these brief tales is “ The Distracted 
Young Preacher.'* The story of Lizzie Newberry, the young 
widow, who is one of the leaders of a band of smugglers, who 
goes out at night in her late husband's greatcoat to pursue 
an occupation in which she can see nothing wrong, whicli her 
father and grandfather have followed before her, who falls in love 
with her lodger, the handsome young Methodist preacher, who 
struggles between love and the smuggling propensities which are 
part of her life, a struggle which ends temporally in the con- 
quest of the latter — all this, said to be “ founded on fact,” is told 
briefly and simply and vivaciously in Mr. Hardy's most delicate 
vein of comedy. Lizzie, sweet, practical, and womanly, not 
without a touch of the (jmta proiervitics, full of healthy rustic 
nature, mingled with tlie inimitable grace which (with or without 
the rusticity) is part of the souls of Mr. Hardy's women, is a figure 
that lingers in the memory. The preacher is an honest and 
manly young fellow, and he comes back and marries her at last, 
but not before the band of smugglers had been broken up : — 

“ He took her away from her old haunts to the home that he had 
made for himself in his native county, where she studied her duties 
as a minister's wife with praiseworthy assiduity. It is said that in after 
years she wrote an excellent tract called ‘ Itender unto Ceesar ; or, 
l;he Kepentant Villagers,’ in which her own experience was 
anonymously used as the introductory story. Stockdale got it printed 
after making some corrections, and putting in a few powerful sentences 
of his own ; and many hundreds of copies were distributed by the 
couple in the course of their married life.” 

In “ The Trumpet Major,” forsaking for a while the carefully 
elaborated method of “ The Beturn of the Native,” Mr. Hardy 
adopted a style which recalled “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
It is slighter and less powerful, possesses less unity of effect, but 
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the same fresh Dorset air blows through it, the same wanton 
fancy plays pleasant or mischievous tricks it is marked by the 
same touch of melodrama. Uncle Bengy is clever, but he 
represents an element which is foreign to Mr. Hardy's genius, 
and which he fails to make interesting. On the other hand, how 
delightful a study is old Miller Loveday ! All the bluff hearti- 
ness, the cheery hospitality of the traditional jolly miller, are 
there in full measure ; he is what people of platonizing tendency 
call “ typical.’^ And his son Bob is an almost equally good repre- 
sentative of the traditional sailor; he, too, is a “type,'' 
presenting some curious points of similarity to that of the 
miller. John Loveday, the miller’s other son, is the ono 
unquestionably noble figure which Mr. Hardy has given us in 
any detail, and the book is worthily called after him. He is the 
son of Colonel Newcome, who was the son of Uncle Toby. Like 
those grand and guileless heroes, he is a soldier, and he enjoys 
the advantage of being considerably younger and considerably 
less ludicrous. It may be presumed that Uncle Toby, before he 
went to the wars in Flanders, was not yet given to whistling 
Lillibullero at critical moments, to the construction of miniature 
sieges on the bowling-green at Shandy, or to the other 
peculiarities which have rendered him famous to posterity. 
From all these, therefore, John Loveday is free, and we may say 
of this book, as of no other of Mr. Hardy’s, that the hero is 
almost more interesting than the heroine. His strong, gentle, 
straightforward nature is incapable of gauging the delicate 
deflections of less noble natures. It need scarcely be said that 
in the relations of a man like Loveday with one of Mr. Hardy's 
heroines, even when she is so vaguely sinuous as Anne Garland, 
lies irony and pathos. And the best parts of “ The Trumpet 
Major" — and its best parts are of Mr. Hardy’s best — are concerned 
with the relations of John Loveday to Anne Garland and the 
kindly but insensitive Bob. These parts of the book are worked 
out with fine power and insight, and Anne Garland, tender^ 
womanly, coquette, with the “ row of round brown curls, like 
swallows’ nests under eaves,'’ peeping out between her forehead 

and the borders of her cap, is among Mr. Hardy's most perfect and 

delicate creations. We cannot quite forgive her for marrying 
Bob instead of John ; but such failures of perception are customary 
with Mr. Hardy’s heroines, and Anne’s womanly instincts never 
forsake her. Observe with what subtle truth Mr. Hardy has 
rendered the sweet sharpness of her behaviour towards Bob, 
when she wishes to punish him for his adventure with Matilda. 
There is something homely in Anne’s fresh and charming nature 
which sepai^tes her from the series which we found were formed 
by Bathsheba, Ethelberta and Eustacia. She comes nearer to 
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Fancy Day ; but the hand that drew Anne Garland and the 
Trumpet Major has gained a new mastery of art since “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree” was written, exquisite ns was the early 
effort. There is here a precision, a delicacy, an easy adaptation 
of means to end, which can only come late. “ T^he Trumpet 
Major” is full of passages etched in, as it were, with slight work- 
manship, where the touches are few, but where every line tells. 
It cannot be claimed for “ The Trumpet Major” that it equals 
several of its predecessors in colour and intensity ; it is inferior 
also in architectonics, though it is impossible to pass over with- 
out mention the beautifully wrought frame in which the story is 
set ; iihe murmur of war which is never too obtrusive ; Weymouth 
with the quaint Georgian flavour which is yet strong about it ; 
Portland with its bold outlines and the wonderful atmospheric 
effects around. The ‘‘measured flounce of the waves” sounds 
throughout. It is not, however, by any impression of power and 
unity in the Avhole that “The Trumpet Major” is chiefly remark- 
able; but rather by its verve, \t^ fresh and careless vivacity, the proof 
it offers that Mr. Hardy’s genius is yet far from being exhausted. 

“A Laodicean” has scarcely a single point of resemblance to 
“ The Trumpet Major.” All the characteristic features which go 
to make up the charm of the latter are here absent. Mr. 
Hardy had set himself to write a story which is perhaps more 
faultless, and certainly less mannered, than anything that he had 
yet produced. The fancy which ran wild in “The Trumpet 
Major” is here chastened to one or two delicate touches. The 
eager and animated narrative has given place to a single thread 
of love-story, and, for the rest, relies on the charm of exquisite 
workmanship. We have not, however, escaped the melodramatic 
element. Captain do Stancey’s illegitimate son, Dare, a very 
choice villain, and Abner Power continue what has come to be a 
sort of tradition in Mr. Hardy’s books. And, although they are 
perhaps especially objectionable in what claims to be “a story of 
to-day,” it may be acknowledged that they are cleverly enough 
contrived. George Somerset, the hero, is a superior version of a 
character we are already familiar with. He succeeds in obtain- 
ing the reader's sympathies, although it is difficult to conceivo of 
him apart from his love for Paula. Paula Power herself, the 
Laodicean, is through the greater part of the story an enigma, 
but in the end she acts with decision worthy of a Philadelphian, 
and we find her to be a more capable, human and lovable woman 
than perhaps Mr. Hardy has ever given us. The demmevvent is 
worked out in his finest manner. He has written no other 
novel which succeeds so entirely in satisfying the reader's emo- 
tional sense. And the architectonics of the story, its admirable 
balance, the way in which any other conclusion is rendered im<^ 
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possible, although the reader is kept in suspense — all this witnesses 
to the perfect mastery of art which Mr. Hardy has attained. If 
“A Laodicean” can scarcely become one of its writer’s most 
popular stories, it yet marks distinctly the continuous develop- 
ment and the versatility of his genius. 

In “ Two on a Tower,” Mr. Hardy has to a great extent pro- 
ceeded on the lines laid down in the previous novel. It is less 
delightful, but even more finished. Here, at length, we are freed 
from the depressing element of melodramatic villany. Louis 
Glanville, indeed, looks a promising villain, but on nearer view he 
grows less terrible, and “ roars you as gently as any sucking dove.” 

V iviette is a refined Eustacia with incoherent moral aspirations. 
She scarcely attracts us at first, but succeeds eventually in winning 
our sympathy. One characteristic which comes out here may be 
noted. Mr. Hardy has given to each of his later novels a distinct 
and dominating background. In The Return of the Native” 
the Dorset heathland formed a landscape in the manner of Old 
Crome which was visible throughout. The bustle of military 
preparation is used with admirable skill and reticence in “The 
Trumpet Major.” " A Laodicean” is an architectural novel, and 
“ Two on a Tower” is astronomical. This method adds to the 
charm of freshness and variety which distinguishes Mr. Hardy’s 
work ; but on the whole is progressively unsatisfactory. The 
astronomical enthusiasm is wanting in spontaneity. We prefer 
Mr. Proctor for popular astronomy. If, however, “Two on a 
Tower” may be said to lack inspiration, it is still the work of a 
writer who has a finer sense of his art than any living English 
novelist ; and, notwithstanding the light and delicate touch that 
Mr. Hardy has attained, there is no sacrifice of breadth. 

We have now passed with necessarily brief notice the whole 

series of Mr. Hardy’s works. And', looking at them as a whole, 
what one observes about them first is that they are all love- 
stories. There is something very fresh and delightful, turning 
from the writers with whom love is only interesting from the 
moral problems it may involve, or is at most the history of a 
passion, to find a writer of such distinct genius who has little or 
nothing to say about either morals or passion, and yet thinks 
love is the chief business of life, and can devote himself so frankly 
to the rendering of its devious ways. From the first Mr. Hardy 
showed how well he could deal with so old a theme. This is 
how Dick makes love to Fancy in “Under the Greenwood 
Tree” 

“ ‘ Now, Fancy, will you be my wife V 

“ ^ Do you know, Dick, it was rather unkind of you to say what you * 
did coming ;^long the road.’ 
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** * What did I say ?’ 

“ ‘ About my trying to look attractive to those men in the gig.’ 

“ ‘ You couldn’t help looking ho whether you tried or no. And, 
Fancy, you do care for me V 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Very much ?’ 

“‘Yes.* 

“ ‘ And you’ll be my own wife V 

“ Her heart grew boisterous, adding to and withdrawing from the 
cheek varying tones of red to match each varying thought. Dick 
looked expectantly at the ripe tint of her delicate mouth, waiting for 
what was coming forth. 

“ ‘ \es, if father will let me.* 

“ Dick dreAv himself close to her, compressing his lips and pouting 
them out as if he were about to whistle tlie softest melody known. 

“ * O no !’ said Fancy solemnly ; and the modest Dick drew back a 
little. 

“ * O Dick, Dick, kiss me, and let me go instantly, here’s somebody 
coming !’ she exclaimed.” 

That is a rustic love-passage of the most elementary kind, but 
rendered with what charming freshness, what delicate simplicity ! 
The same qualities, with an added subtlety, are visible through- 
out “ A Pair of Blue Eyes.^* “ Tlie Hand of Ethelberta’* con- 
tains some such little scenes, dashed in with a brilliance and 
rnwfi which, on the whole, are not Mr. Hardy’s most prominent 
characteristics. In “The Trumpet Major,” the scenes between 
Anne and Bob are among the finest of the kind in modern 
literature. The entire interest of “ A Laodicean” lies in the 
love history of Paula. Independent, self-repressed, “deep as 
the North star,” that enigmatical lady is supposed to be a sort of 

representative of the modern spirit. This is the way she responds 

to Somerset s advances : — 

“‘We cannot go in,’ sfiid Somerset, ‘ And wc cannot shout for 
umbrellas. We will stay here till it is over, will we not V 

“ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ if you care to. Ah !’ 

“ ‘ What is it V 

“ ‘ Only a big drop came upon my head.’ 

“ ‘ Let us stand further in.* 

“ Her hand was hanging by her side, and Somerset’s was close by. 
He took it and she did not draw it away. Thus they stood a long 
while, the rain hissing down upon the grass-plot, and not a soul being 
visible outside the dancing tent save themselves. 

“ * May I call you Paula ?’ asked he. 

“Yes, occasionally,’ she murmured. 

“ Dear Paula ! — may I call you that V 

“ ‘ O no, not yet.’ 

“ ‘ But you know I love you V he insisted. 
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“ ^ I can give a shrewd guess,^ she said slilj. 

“ ‘ And shall I love yon always V 

“ * If you wish to.’ 

‘ And will you love me ?’ 

“ Paula did not reply. 

“ ‘ Will you, Paula V he repeated. 

“ ‘You may love me.” 

“ ‘ But don’t you love me in return V 

“ ‘ 1 love you to love me.’ 

“ ‘ Won’t you say anything more explicit V 

“ ‘ Not a single word.’ 

“ Somerset emitted half a sigh ; he wished she had been more 
demonstrative, yet felt that this passive way of assenting was as much 
as he could hope for. Had there been anything cold in her passivity 
he might have felt repressed ; but her stillness suggested the stillness 
of motion imperceptible from its tntensity. 

“‘We must go in,’ said she. ‘The rain is almost over, and there 
is no longer any excuse for this.’ 

“ Somerset bent his lips towards hers. 

“ ‘ No,* said the fair Puritan decisively. 

“ ‘ Why not V he asked. 

“ ‘ Nobody ever has.’ 

“ ‘ But !’ — expostulated Somerset. 

“ ‘ To everything there is a season, and the season for this is not 
just now,’ she answered, walking away.’ ” 

By-and-by the season comes, and the situation is to some extent 
reversed. 

Mr. Hardy’s way of regarding women is peculiar and difficult 
to define, not because it is not a perfectly defensible way, but 
because it is in a great degree new. It is, as we have already 
noted, far removed from a method, adopted by many distin- 
guished novelists, in which women* are considered as moral forces, 
centripetal tendencies providentially adapted to balance the 
centrifugal tendencies of men ; being, indeed, almost the polar 
opposite to that view. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that it is 
equally removed from the method of those who are concerned to 
work out Tertullian*s view of woman as janua diaholi. Mr. 
Hardy’s women are creatures, always fascinating, made up of 
more or less untamed instincts for both love and admiration, who 
can never help some degree of response when the satisfaction of 
those instincts lies open to them. They are all ultimately that; 
but with what intelligence, what an innate grace, at once delicate 
and frank, these instincts are manifested, any one knows who has 
followed the history of Elfride Swancourt or Anne Garland. 
The charin of woman for Mr. Hardy is chiefly physical, but it is 
It charm which can only be interpreted by a subtle observation. 
Generally, he is only willing to recognize the psychical element 
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in Its physical correlative. This dislike to use the subjective 
method or to deal directly with mental phenomena is a feature 
in Mr. Hardy's psychology which has left a strong mark on his 
art. It is nowhere more remarkable than in A Lao<Iicean.” 
We are scarcely brought face to face even with Somerset. He 
moves before us, ho draws out his plans, he makes love, but for 
the rest he is a shadow ; we are only helped to reach the man 
himself by the fine suggestions of a keen observer. He is not 
so much a creation as an observation. And, if this is true of 
Somerset, it is true in a far greater degree of Paula Power. 
With the exception of a dawning glimpse towards the end, she 
is an enigma for us as she is for Somerset. This is throughout a 
distinct note of Mr. Hardy's art. Ho is not with the writers 
who are concerned above all with the interest that comes from 
plot, nor is he with those wlio, like Mr. Blackmore at his best, 
write stories of adventure. The interest here is an interest of 
drama certainly, but, above all, of character, of psychology. 
And Mr. Hardy seems to feel that the problems thus raised, 
fascinating as they are, much as the novelist has to do with 
them, are, after all, infinitely difficult of adequate presentation, 
that the utmost possible is by the exercise of a fine and sugges- 
tive observation to indicate them. For Mr. Hardy is not satis- 
fied with a purely ideal arrangement of the elements of life ; he 
aims at a realistic representation. “ Under the Greenwood 
Tree" is described on the title-page as a rural painting of the 
Dutch school." George Eliot claimed to be an artist of the 
Dutch school, and with justice ; she was a disciple of Rembrandt. 
But Mr. Hardy is certainly not this. He has little in common 
with Rembrandt or Ostade or Douw. And, if he will have it 
that his work belongs to the Dutch school, while we may see in 
it, if we like, something of De Koninck, something of Teniers, the 
nature-life of the one, the peasant-life of the otiier, we should 
say that he is more especially the disciple of a great master who 
in his best moments stands alone. Only the vivacity, the grace, 
the fine catching of situations, the irony of Jan Steen among 
the Dutch painters is at all like Mr. Hardy's work. Such 
analogies are necessarily more or less fanciful, and Mr. Hardy is 
not a writer with many affinities. In his standpoint, as regards 

art and the treatment of women, there is occasionally what seems 
like an infiuence from Thackeray ; but, if Thackeray has the 
more range, eloquence, style, Mr. Hardy possesses beyond ques- 
tion a more delicate insight, and a far finer sense of his art. He 
is not a Philistine, and he never proses. In spirit and psycho- 
logical method, some, of his later novels recall Beyle ; this is 
especially the case with ‘‘Two on a Tower.” From George 
Eliot, although he was once*mistaken for her, Mr. Hardy is far 
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removed. And, to any one who has learnt to enjoy the massive 
style and method of Qeorge Eliot, the thorough analysis, the 
intense emotional atmosphere, it is hard at first to catch the 
suggestive quality, the light irony, the piquant traits which 
abound in “ The Hand of Ethelberta." 

There is an artist with whom Mr. Hardy is related on another 
side, and, indeed, no writer can deal much with Dorset scenes and 
Dorset folk, without having points of contact with Mr. Barnes. 
It is curious, however, seeing how few of them there are, in what 
strikingly different manner the two writers touch the same 
things. We have already seen the dissimilarity in their respec- 
tive treatment of the Dorset humour. There is, too, an initial 
divergence in the use of the dialect itself. Mr. Barnes, with the 
accuracy of the philologist, has reproduced that dialect (except 
in his smaller and less successful volume, “ Poems of Bural Life 
in Common English ”) with a minute and loving exactness, and 
we are grateful to him for doing so. But Mr. Hardy has chosen 
a method which is much better adapted for the purposes of the 
artist, a method which he has explained in a letter to the 
Spectator (Oct. IJ), 1881) ; — The rule of scrupulously preserv- 
ing the local idiom, together with the words which have no 
synonym among those in general use, while printing in the 
ordinary way most of those local expressions which are but a 
modified articulation of words in use elsewhere, is the rule I 
usually follow; and it is, I ‘believe, generally recognized as the 
best, where every such rule must of necessity be a compromise, 
more or less unsatisfactory to lovers of form.” They contrast 
also as regards the way in which they look at Nature, and it is 
generally Mr. Hardy who sees her with the poet's eye. This is 
the way Mr. Barnes writes of one of the most familiar and 
characteristic features of the Dorset downs : — 

“ The zwell^n downs, wi’ chalky tracks 
A-climmen up their zunny backs, 

Do hide green meiids an’ zedgy brooks, 

An’ clumps o’ trees wi’ glossy rooks, 

An’ hearty vo’k to laugh an’ zing, 

An’ parish-churches in a string, 

Wi’ towers b’ merry bells to ring, 

An’ white roads up athirt the hills.” 

We have seen, in a passage already quoted, how Mr Hardy 
refers to the same feature : — The silver sunbeams lighted up a 
maiiy*armed inland sea, which stretched around an island with 
fir-trees and gorse, and amid brilliant crimson heaths, wherein 
white paths ^occasionally met the eye in dashes and zigzags like 
i^hes of lightning.” There can be no question with whom the 
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imaginative insight lies here. At the same time, in the tender 
and faithful delineation of commonplace things, Mr. Barnes is 
incomparable. Mr. Hardy has written nothing to compare 
with so exquisite an idyll, perfect every way, as “Evenfen in the 
Village.” 

“ Now the light o’ the west is a-turn’d to gloom, 

An* the men be at hwome vrom ground ; 

An* tlio bells bo, a-zenden all down the coombe, 

From tower, their mwoansome sound. 

An* the wind is still, 

An* the house-dogs do bark, 

An* the rooks bo a-vled to the elems high an’ dark, 

An* the water do roar at mill. 

An* the ilickeron light drough the window-peiine 
Vrorn the candle’s dull fleiime do shoot, 

An* young Jemmy the smith is a-gone done Iciinc, 

A-playon his shrill- voiced flute. 

An’ the miller’s man 
Bo zit down at his ease, 

On the seat that is under the cluster o* trees, 

Wi* his pipe an* his cider can.” 

Little has been said hitherto of the limitations of Mr. Hardy’s 
art. But having tried to show what are the great qualities in 
his work, it is necessary to point out also, however briefly, where 
it seems to be defective. From a purely literary point of view, 
the style of all these novels, outside the dialogue, is often random 
and inaccurate. Mr. Hardy has not trained himself, as Mr. Henry 
James has, on the moderation, the precision, the perfect good 
sense of the French school. It is, perhaps, fortunate, but he 
suflers in consequence from the defects of his qualities. Want 
of strength and precision in the use of language are only per- 
ceptiblC) however, when Mr. Hardy speaks in his own person ; 
his dialogue is generally succinct, often even epigrammatic, 
always delightful. A more serious fault in the eyes of the novel- 
reader is the persistent repetition of the same situations. The 
critical situation is nearly always the same : a woman more or 
less in love with two men at the same time. And she always, at 
all events in the first place, accepts them both, regardless of con- 
sequences. But in situations of more detail than this grand and 
general one, there are often curious repetitions. For instance, 
it is not unuausd for three men to be in love with the heroine. 
And we shall find that, if one of these rivals comes to make a 
declaration, the other two are tolerably certain to come up in 
succession immediately afterwards. All three may even arrive 
at the same time, and be shut up in different rooms awaiting 
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their turns. This climax is attained in '‘ The Hand of Ethel- 
berta.’^ Most readers will be able to find for themselves similar 
mannerisms of construction. 

When we turn to the moral and psychological aspect of Mr. 
Hardy 8 art, there are one or two generalizations to be made 
regarding the limitations there found which are striking. The 
most obvious is the absolute fixity with which every character, 
even the most apparently sinuous, presents itself to Mr. Hardy. 
There is no flexibility, no capacity for development. As the 
man is now, so he always was, so he always will be. One won- 
ders, indeed, bow the characters of these people had a genesis at 
all ; there are no children in Mr. Hardy’s novels. Elfride, and 
Wildeve and Somerset are equally without flexibility ; they can 
never change; there is no growth, no adaptation. This is the 
source of much tragedy. Eustacia offered an admirable subject 
for development to an artist and psychologist. She was, we 
remember, "the raw material of a divinity;’' but she is 
always the same, and Yeobright is always the same, and the end 
is tragedy. It is everywhere so in Mr. Hardy’s novels, and the 
result is a certain underlying harshness. Connected with this 
is the isolated way in which he regards the individual. It can 
scarcely bo said in the life Mr. Hardy describes that the 
family, and not the individual, is the social unit; here are 
only individuals. It would almost seem that in the solitary lives 
on these Dorset heaths we are in contact with what is really a 
primitive phase of society, in which the links that bind man to 
man have not yet come to be perceived in any save a slight and 
fragmentary way. At all events this seems the simplest manner 
of accounting for that failure to gi’asp at all adequately even their 
most obvious obligations which characterizes the men often, the 
women generally, in these novels. To that also we may attribute 
the isolated and inflexible nature of the individual which has so 
deeply impressed Mr. Hardy. It would appear, then, that those 
qualities which we have found to be distinctive of his heroines, 
the absence of moral feeling, the instinctiveness, had a direct 
relation to the wild and solitary character of their environment. 

This primitive social phase is accompanied by an even more 

primitive phase of worship. We have spoken of this, with its 

constant and loving reference to the shifting aspects of earth and 
air, as a kind of Nature-worship. It seems scarcely fanciful 
even to And in it some lingering echoes of the old tree-worship. 
Ifr. Hardy is never more reverent, more exact, than when he is 
speaking of fores^trees. For instance, " Under the Greenwood 
Tree/* opens as follows : — 

" To dwellers in a wood, almost every species of tree has its voice 
as well as its feature. At the passing of the breeze, the flr-trees sob 
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and moan no less distinctly than they rock ; the holly whistles as it 
battles with itself; the ash hisses amid its quiverings; the beech 
rustles while its flat boughs rise and fall. And winter, which modifies 
the note of such trees as shed their leaves, does not destroy its 
individuality.” 

• 

The fir especially is a favourite with Mr. Hardy. In The 
Hand of EthelbertaJ * for instance, he speaks of '^an open heath, 
dotted occasionally with fir-plantations, the trees of which told 
the tale of their species without help from outline or colour ; they 
spoke in those melancholy moans and sobs which give to their 
sound a solemn sadness surpassing even that of the sea 

Of any theology, as of any philosophy, there are few traces in 
Mr. Hardy's works. Every man of fine sensibility has somewhere 
to seek a protection against the arrows of the world, and Mr. 
Hardy, like Heine, finds such a shield in irony. In the society 
he brings before us the clergy play a very small rdle. Joey 
Chickerels qualifications for the Church are described as of the 
smallest and most peculiar kind. Mr. Maybold,good and honour- 
able as he is, has few of the characteristics of the parish priest, 
and even he is by no means greatly relished by his parishioners : — 

** ‘Ay, your parson comes by fate : *tis heads or tails, like pitch -half- 
penny, and no choosing; so we must take en as he is, my sonnies, 
and thank God he’s no worse, I suppose,’ 

“ ‘ Ah, Mr. Grinham was the man!* said Bowman. ‘Why, he never 
troubled us wi^ a visit from year’s end to year’s end. You might go 
anywhere, do anything : you’d be sure never to see him.’ 

“ ‘ ’A was a right sensible parson,’ said Michael. ‘ He never entered 
our door but once in his life, and that was to tell my poor wife — ay, 
poor soul, dead and gone now, as we all shall ! — that as she was such 
an old aged person, and lived so far from the church, he didn’t at all 
expect her to come any more to the service.’ 

“ ‘And a’ was a very jinerous gentleman about choosing the psalms 
and hymns o* Sundays. * Confound ye,’ says he, ‘ blare and scrape 
what ye like, but don’t bother me !’ 

“ ‘ And he was a very honourable good man in not wanting any o£ 
us to come and hear him if we were all on-end for a jaunt or spree, or 
to bring the babies to be christened if they were inclined to squalling. 
There’s virtue in a man’s not putting a parish to spiritual trouble.’ ” 

When Somerset asks Paula about her creed, she replies : — 
“ What I really am, as far as I know, is one of that body to whom 
lukewarmth is notan accident but a provisional necessity, till they 
see a little more clearly.” And this attitude of Paula’s is one which 
we recognize as implicit throughout Mr. Hardy's novels. Any 
more definite standpoint is nowhere plain. If it were possible 
to find traces of any philosophy, it would be of Schopenhauer’s. 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXVI.]-New Series, Vol. LXllI. No. II. B B 
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^‘Der Mensch andert sich nie;” that is what so deeply im* 
presses Schopenhauer, veUe non disdtur ; and, as we have 
seen, it is that which impresses Mr. Hardy. The fragmentary 
ethical system of the novelist is like a pale reflection of the 
philosopher’s, and there is the same sense of the isolation of the 
individual, the same feeling that there are narrow limits to what 
one being can be for another. In the “ Parerga,” there is, in- 
deed, a short passage of which Cytherea’s cry is but a para- 
phrase. 

The time has not yet come for forming a final estimate of 
Mr. Hardy’s work. We may hope that it is far distant. It may 
be safely said, however, that he will scarcely write another novel 
of the peculiar power, and, it might be added, the peculiar 
weakness, of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.** It seems more 
probable that he will pursue the vein of comedy which began 
in “ The Hand of Ethelberta,” and is, perhaps, the most charac- 
teristic outcome of his genius — that subtle and unimpas- 
sioned tracing of aspects of life at once delicate and simple, 
which are best touched by the fine observation, the tender irony, 
that we have found to be the most constant elements in Mr. 
Hardy^s work. What fresh variations are possible within these 
limits it would not bo well to predict, but it is probable that, of 
stories in this manner, A Laodicean” and ‘‘ Two on a Tower*^ 
will not be the last. 




Art. III. — The Origin and Growth op Local 
Government in Counties. 

T he long-promised and often-deferred Bill for transferring the 
financial and administrative duties of the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions in Counties to popular Elective County Boards or Shire 
Moots is now once again before the House of Commons. Many 
details of the Government scheme will no doubt be severely 
criticized and strongly opposed ; but, as the general principles of 
the measure have received the support of both the great parties 
in the country, it may be confidently expected that it will pass 
in some form or other before the dissolution of the present Par- 
liament. The Bill does not propose to interfere with the purely 
judicial authority of Magistrates in Quarter or Petty Sessions, as 
it is .generally admitted that that authority is, on the whole, 
fairly and efficiently exercised ; and, without endorsing the 
opinion of Lord Coke, on the one hand, that '*the whole 
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Christian world hath not a like office as justice of the peace if 
duly exercised/' or of Lord Chancellor Cowper on the other^ 
that “ the justices are men sometimes illiterate, and frequently 
bigoted and prejudiced," we may take the general verdict of the 
country, with regard to the justices of the peace in their judicial 
character, to be that expressed by Lord Tenterden, who speaks 
of them as '' a class of persons to whom this country is under as 
great obligations as this or any other nation is, or ever was, to 
any members of its community, and who gratuitously devote a 
great portion of their time, and bostow much valuable, but often 
thankless, labour in the administration of many branches of the 
law/' With regard, however, to the civil jurisdiction now 
exercised by the Justices in Quarter Sessions assembled, the 
management, so to speak, of the county exchequer, and the pre- 
paration of the county budget, whatever may be the opinion of 
the ratepayers in counties as to the necessity for legislative inter- 
ference in the matter, or as to the probability of the more 
economical administration of the local funds, it seems clear that 
the sentiment of the nation at large demands in authoritative 
tones an extension to the rural districts of those principles of 
freedom and representative government, and of the direct con- 
trol of expenditure by the ratepayers, which have so long been 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of towns. 

Other generally accepted arguments in favour of the 
management of local affairs by local and representative authorities 
have been advanced by those in favour of the new Bill. Fore- 
most among these are, first, the absolute necessity of establishing 
in counties a really efficient and supreme authority, which shall 
represent and be paramount to all the numerous and conflicting 
bodies which now transact county business : — 

* We have lived so long,’ says the secretary to the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture,* ‘ under the present system of County Government and 
County Representation that we are hardly aware of the difficulties and 
disadvantages under which counties labour. They have really no head 
whatever ; they have two figure-heads. They have the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and they have the sheriff, and between these two figure-heads 
we lose real County Government. There is, indeed, a doubt as to 
which of the two authorities we should appeal for assistance or advice, 
or for calling us together on any subject of special interest. This one 
point shows the necessity of having a change, by which the ratepayers 
would be enabled to say before whom they should lay their grievances 

which they wish to press on the attention of the county.* ** 

^ The second argument in favour of more extended self-government 
is the valuable educating power representative County Boards 

* '* Report of the Farmers’ Club," February,- 1882. 
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would exercise on the members taking part in their deliberations. 
As the most important advantage that accrues, it is said, to any 
ordinary man who gets into Parliament, and at all devotes his 
mind to business when he gets there, is the acquisition of the 
knowledge of how the finances of the country are managed, so the 
knowledge of the administration of county finance will be of 
advantage to those who sit on County Boards, and of increased 
interest to those who send them there. 

The very strong opinion lately expressed by the Prime 
Minister, in the House of Commons, on the advantages of local 
government, his condemnation of the principle of centralization, 
and the pressing necessity for relieving the Imperial Legislature 
of the vast mass of mere parochial work which now encumbers 
its field of action, placing, as they do, the establishment of County 
Parliaments for the transaction of all business of a purely local 
character, well within the sphere of practical politics, make this 
latter argument of the greatest possible weight. County govern- 
ment, then, is chaotic ; county government is to be extended ; we 
enlightened politicians of the nineteenth century must set about 
educating ourselves, so as to fit ourselves at some future, and per- 
haps distant, time for the management of our local county affairs. 

Strangely, indeed, must these words sound in the ears of 
the student of early English history and institutions, who knows 
that elective self-government in counties was the earliest form 
of government among our English forefathers, and who 
cannot fail to recognize in the so-called radical reform now 
suggested, only the revival of an old and time-honoured system, 
temporarily superseded by the centralizing tendencies of 
centuries of local anarchy and official usurpation. 

Such, indeed, is the lesson to be learned from our national 
annals ; and under the circumstances we venture to think that, in 
the present state of the public mind on this question, we may 
not be performing a useless or unnecessary task in attempting to 
unravel from the tangled web of general history the often weak 
and mazy, but never wholly lost, thread which connects the origin 
and growth of county self-government in bygone ages with the 
existing local institutions, so soon in their turn to be modified or 
swept away. 

In order to understand the way in which the local govern- 
ment of counties has arisen and grown, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the county or shire was not in any way an arbitrary 
or artificial subdivision of the kingdom, mapped out by a central 
gpverning authority. In nearly all cases the existing counties 
seem to have represented independent kingdoms, or national or 
tribal settlements, made at or about tlie time of the English 
conquest of Britain. These petty kingdoms enjoyed, for a time 
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at least, an independent local organization and government, which 
left many traces of vigorous existence for centuries after all the 
local jurisdictions were absorbed by, and merged in, the greater 
kingdom of all England. 

The shire was not, strictly speaking, a sub-division of the 
kingdom ; but the kingdom has been gradually formed by the 
union of semi-independent shires. As the shire or county repre- 
sented the territorial acquisition of the conquering nation or tribe, 
so its sub-divisions, the hundred, wapentake or xvard, and the 
tun, tovmship or tything, represented the area of land allotted to 
the clans and families respectively of which the tribe consisted. 
The union of a number of townships for the purposes of judicial 
.administration, peace and defence, formed the hundred ; and the 
aggregation of hundreds for the same objects constituted the 
shire. The foregoing divisions seem to have been purely 
territorial ; the possession of land was an essential and primary 
qualification for political existence. 

“ The freeman (says Mr. Green)* was strictly the freeholder, and the 
exercise of his full rights as a free member of the community to which 
he belonged became inseparable from the possession of his “ holding*’ in 
it. With the public life of the village the slave had nothing, the laet, 
in early days, little, to do. In its Moot, the common meeting of its vil- 
lagers, for justice or government, a slave had no place or voice, while 
the laet was originally represented by the lord whose land ho tilled. 
The life, the sovereignty of the settlement resided solely in the body 
of freemen, whose holdings lay round the moot-hill or the sacred tree, 
where the community met from time to time to deal out its own jus- 
tice and to make its own laws.** 

The unit of local administration was the township, which, no 
doubt, originally represented the land allotted to a family or 
kindred, but which in many cases became conterminous with the 
estate of a great chief or thegn who had a tribe of dependants. 
Each township had an assembly of its own freemen, presided 
over by the tun-gerefa, or reeve, where local disputes were 
settled, local officers or representatives to attend the hundred 
court were chosen, measures taken for keeping the peace, and 6//- 
Zate;s (from the Norse “by” or township) enacted for the well- 
being of the little community. The township or tything also 
managed its own police, and was responsible for the safe custody 
and production of criminals, and bound to make good mischief 
done by them, which latter responsibility still exists in the 
liability of hundreds for damage by riot. 

The township was, moreover, in many cases co-extensive with 


* “ History of the EogUsh People,*' voL i p. 10. 
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the parish, and many of the functions of the old township meet- 
ings are to this day performed by their lineal descendants, the 
vestry meetings, where parish affairs are still settled, and the local 
officers, churchwardens, waywardens, overseers, and the like are 
chosen by the parishioners. 

The hundred^ or ward as it is called in the northern counties, 
or wajientake as it is called in the Anglian districts, was formed 
by the union of a varying number of townships. The Hundred 
Court, or gemot, was held once a month, and was attended by the 
thegns of the hundred, and by the reeve and four men from each 
township, and was presided over by the hundred-man, who was 
originally elected, but was frequently nominated by the chief 
thegn in the hundred. It took cognizance of all matters both 
civil and criminal, voluntary and contentious, and no suit might 
be carried to a higher court unless justice had been refused in 
the hundred. The judges of the court were originally the whole 
body of the suitors who attended, but the authority was subse- 
quently delegated to a judicial committee of twelve. The juris- 
diction of the hundred courts was considerably curtailed by tho 
frequent grants of ‘‘franchises or liberties,*^ in which the juris- 
diction, or at least the profits of the jurisdiction, were vested in 
the hands of great churchmen or landed proprietors. The 
liundred seems, moreover, to have formed a rateable division of 
the county, and to have had the administration of fines and the 
profits of the common or folk-lands. 

The County Court, shire-vioot or scir-gemot, was the general 
assembly of the folk of the shire, and its jurisdiction extended, 
not only over the suitors from the hundreds, but also over the 
lords who held private franchises, and over tho church vassals 
and their men. It was convened twice a year by the sheriff or 
scir gerefa, and was attended by the ealden'man or earl, the 
bishop, the great thegns and lords of lands, and by the reeve 
and four elected men and the parish priest from each township. 
The County Court, under the presidency of the sheriff, appears 
to have transacted all the business of the shire in matters 
judicial, military and financial, and to have directed the manage- 
ment of the police of the county, the maintenance of proper 
watch and ward, and the adoption of measures for the apprehen- 
sion of felons. Its judicial duties were those of a sort of court 
of appeal from the hundred courts, and it secured to suitors any 
right which they might have failed to obtain there. Its financi^ 
powers seem to have been very important ; in addition to its 
powers of assessing and collecting rates for local purposes, it 
seems in earlier times, before the establishment of a representa- 
tive House of Commons, to have had some discretion as to the 
granting or >\ithholdiDg taxes demanded by the king. The 
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County Courts seem, moreover, to have retained down to the 
time of Athelstane some shadow of legislative authority, a fact 
which proves conclusively the former existence of the shire as 
an independent political society. 

The two chief persons in the Shire Moot were the Earl, or 
Ealdormariy and the Sheriff, who seem to have exercised a kind 
of dual authority from the earliest times. The Earl- — ^the 
'princeps of Tacitus — the Comes of the Normans — was originally 
elected by the general assembly of the iiation ; but the office 
appears to have become commonly hereditary in what was the 
old royal family of the shire, prior to its annexation : he sat with 
the sheriff and bishop in the County Court, and had the command 
of the military forces of the county. The sheriff, or vice-cov/ies, 
was a royal officer, nominated by the king, and was the special 
representative of the royal and central authority, as the earl was, 
in dignity at least, of the old local independent power. He con- 
vened and presided in the Shire Moot, decided points of law 
therein, and was, as he is now, the chief executive authority for 
carrying out the decrees of the court. It was his duty to collect 
and pay over the various sums assessed upon the shire for supply- 
ing ships to the king, and to administer and collect the revenues 
of the folk-land, which, in course of time, came to be looked 
on as the royal demesne. Such, shortly, was the mode of 
government in counties up to thp time of the Norman Conquest. 
The principle of self-government and self-taxation was theoreti- 
cally complete and acknowledged — practically the local will was, 
to a considerable extent, controlled by the power of the sheriff, 
who was responsible to, and removable by, the king. The 
development of the feudal system and the growing power of the 
Norman kings, though they did not suddenly deprive the local 
courts and officers of their ancient jurisdiction, tended gradually 
to concentrate the administrative and judicial power in royal 
nominees. Thus, the sheriffs aud bishops of English birth were 
replaced by Normans. The power of the earls was greatly 
weakened, and that of the sheriffs correspondingly increased. 
The great earldoms were mostly abolished. ^ The Counties 
Palatine of Durham, Chester, and Kent, maintained for defence 
against border enemies, alone retaining anything like an inde- 
pendent constitution. In all the other counties, the government, 
judicial, military and financial, was practically executed by the 
sheriff, who, as a royal officer, and as the first man in the 
county by position and authority, was a useful check on the 
growing power of the great feudal barons. The manorial courts 
of the barons, which were identical with the private franchises 
of the greater English thegns, whom they supplanted, gradually 
usurped much of the jurisdiction of the ancient hundred courts, 
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though in certain instances these courts exist to this daji in all 
respects constituted as formerly. 

The police regulations of the English constitution were strictly 
enforced, and, indeed, increased by the !Nornian kings. The 
old custom of “ frank pledge/' or responsibility of the community 
for the good behaviour of its members, was continued in force, 
and in 1196 all persons above the age of fifteen were compelled 
to take the ‘‘oath of peace/' whereby they bound themselves not 
to be thieves or robbers, or to harbour such, and to fulfil their 
duty of pursuing thieves when the “ hue and cry ” was raised. 
Certain knights in each county were appointed to administer 
this oath, and see that its provisions were carried out, and they 
are probably tho earliest holders of the office of Conservators 
of the Peace, out of which the existing functions of Justice of 
the Peace were subsequently developed. 

The growing power of the Crown during the reigns of the 
early Plantagenots and the oppressive character of the baronial 
and manorial courts had the effect of gradually centralizing the 
judicial power in the king’s judges. In 1196 the king’s justices 
began to make regular annual circuits, and thus the County 
Courts by degrees lost all their civil contentious business, and, 
by the 21th clause of Magna Charta, the jurisdiction of all the 
more serious criminal offences was taken away from the County 
Courts and the sheriff, and such offences were only to be tried 
by the Justices of Assize. At about the same period, so as to 
preserve to a certain extent the ancient local privileges, twelve 
lawful men of each hundred, and fpur lawful men of each town- 
ship were directed to be sw^orii to present all reputed criminals 
in their district to the Assizes, and thus was established our ex- 
isting Grand J ury. After this date the County Court, as a tribunal 
of justice, disappears from view, until its powers were revived in 
a different form in 1816. 

The next step was the appointment by Royal Commission of 
Justices of the Peace for each county : — 

“ Before the regular institution of justices of the peace (says Burn)* 
there were conservators of the peace in every county, whose office was 
to conserve the king^s peace, and to protect the obedient and innocent 
subjects from force and violence. These conservators by the ancient 
common law were, by force of the king’s writ, chosen by the freeholders 
in the County Court, out of the principal men in the county, after 
which election so made and returned, the king directed the party so 
elected to take upon him and execute the office, until the king should 
order otherwise ; and thus the coroners still continue to be cliosen in 
full county, as also the knights of the shire.” 


* ** Justice of tlie Peace,** voJ. iii. p. 108. 
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This semblance of election was, however, finally extinguished 
in the first year of Edward III., when it was ordained by Parlia- 
ment that in every shire of the realm “ good men and lawfull 
(which were no maintainers of evil nor Barrettours in the 
countrey) should bee assigned to keepe the peace,” which, to 
use the words of Lambard * 

“ was as much as to say that in every shire the king liimselfe should 
place speciall eyes and watclies over the common people, that should 
be both willing and wise to foresee, and be also enabled with meet 
authority to represse all intention of uprore and force even in the first 
seede thereof, and before that it should grow up to any offer of danger. 
So that for this cause (as 1 thinke) the election of the 8imj)le conser- 
vators or wardens of the peace was first taken from the people and 
translated to the assignement of the king.” 

In the thirty-fourth year of Edward III. the Justices of the Peace 
in Quarter Sessions assembled were constituted a Court of Record, 
and jurisdiction was given them to hear and determine at the 
king^s suit all manner of felonies and trespasses done in the 
county, and by a subsequent statute in the same reign they were 
directed to hold their sessions four times a year. The principal 
and most influential justice was appointed “custos rotulorum/* 
or keeper of the Rolls of the Peace, whose duty it was to pre- 
serve and produce when required the records of proceedings in 
the sessions. He was, and still is, the Chief Conservator of the 
Peace in the county, and his office, though now in all cases com- 
bined with that of Lord Lieutenant, is wholly distinct from that 
later creation and held by a different appointment. 

The gradual absorption of the local jurisdiction by the royal 
officers appointed by the king is thus remarked on by Mr. 
Freeman :t — 

“ Things changed as the central government gradually came to be 
no longer looked on as an enemy. A time came when it was found 
that better justice was done by the king^s judges, assisted by the men 
of the shire in their definite character of grand and petty jurors, than 
could be done in the old assemblies, where each man had his place, 
but where the different functions of judge, juror and witness were not 
accurately defined. But mark in how singular a way, in the case 
of one institution at least, the old system has come back again — the 
class of the royal missi, the Justices of the Peace iu each shire have 
been so multiplied and their character has been so thoroughly changed, 
that an assembly of them is practically an assembly not of royal oflicers, 
but of the thegns of the shire iu their local character. A Court of 
Quarter Sessions has become an assembly whoso best rule of action 


* “ Eirenarcha,’* p. 20. Edition of 1619. 

t “ Norman Conquest,** vol. v. p. 449. 
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could not bo bettor described than in the words of Eanwene, when she 
bade the Scirgem6t of Herefordshire to ‘do thegnly and well.’ 
The shire has become an aristocratic commonwealth, ruled by an 
assembly not so very unlike what the gathering of the thegns of Here- 
fordshire must have been in the days of Cnut. No royal missus is 
there, except in so far as all the thegns have themselves become mtssi. 
The thegns alone can speak and vote, but the rest of the men of the 
shire may, if they think good, look on, and they now have means of 
influence and criticism, which, though less direct, are perhaps as effec- 
tual as the ancient right to cry yea or nay. In the judicial business 
of the court, popular juries, grand and petty, keep up the ancient right 
of every free man to have a share in the administration of justice, and 
the judges of the court are the thegns of the shire, men commissioned 
indeed by the Crown, but whom no one looks on as royal officers. 
Indeed, whenever a cry is raised for the transfer of their judicial 
powers to other hands, it is sought to transfer it to men in whom the 
character of royal officers shall bo more prominent.*’ 

The scheme of county government, as existing 4n the time of 
Edward III., continued with but little change till the time of the 
Tudors. The justices, in Quarter and Petty Sessions, holding their 
commissions from the Crown, discharged and supervised the 
police of the county, and acted as criminal judges in all minor 
offences — the sheriff, as representing the king, was the chief 
executive and administrative officer, and the acknowledged head 
of the forces of the county, both civil and military, while the 
shire and hundred moots, a shadow of their former selves, would 
still meet occasionally to assess the local rates and provide for 
the expenditure for the civil and military government of the 
county, and for the maintenance of bridges, roads, prisons and 
places of defence. 

During the troubled times of the wars of the Roses, no doubt, 
the meetings of the freeholders for such peaceful purposes must 
have been few and far between, and by the sixteenth century they 
had practically ceased, for in the twenty-second year of Henry 
VIII. the first of a series of statutes was passed, which have by 
degrees vested in the Court of Quarter Sessions that financial 
supervision of county matters which was formerly exercised by 
the whole body of freeholders. 

In the reign of Henry VIII, the military functions of the 

Sheriff were handed over to a new officer — the Lord Lieutenant, 
who appears at first to have been an extraordinary magis- 
trate appointed only in times of difficulty and danger to com-^ 
mand the military forces of the county — one of the earliest 
commissions of lieutenancy is dated June, 1545. The Lord 
Lieutenant is now appointed by the Crown under 2 Geo. III., 
and is, by his t^ommission, the Chief Conservator of the Peace and 
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commander of the militia and yeomanry of the county. He has 
the appointment of the deputy lieutenants, and the Justices of 
the Peace for the county are now appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor on his recommendation. He shares with the sheriff 
the titular headship of the county, and disputes for precedence 
between the two have frequently occurred, both claiming to bo 
the representative of the Crown, as they undoubtedly are in 
their respective departments. It seems, however, to be clear 
that the Sheriff during his year of office, both from the great 
antiquity of his post, and from the fact that he represents the 
civil power of the Crown, and the Lord Lieutenant the military 
power, which in this country has always been subordinate to the 
civil power, is the first man in the county, and entitled to pre- 
cedence over the Lord Lieutenant, both in his office of com- 
mander of the forces, and of cuslos rotuloriim, which latter 
office} is now invariably held in conjunction with the Lieutenancy. 
By 22 Henry VIII. c. 5, the Courts of Quarter Sessions were 
first endowed with administrative functions. By that act the 
management of the county bridges was entrusted to them, and 
they were empowered to levy a tax on the inhabitants for their 
repair. From that time to this fresh powers and duties have 
been accumulated by statute in the willing hands of the county 
magistrates, among the most important of which, in addition to 
their strictly judicial duties of trying prisoners and hearing licen- 
sing and rating appeals, are the building and maintaining of refor- 
matories and industrial schools, the granting of licenses to sell in- 
toxicating liquors, the appoiutingof committees to visit prisons and 
lunatic asylums, the management of the county police and police 
stations, the repair and maintenance of pauper lunatic asylums, 
bridges and county buildings, the formation of highway districts, 
and appointment of inspectors of weights and measures, and of 
salmon fishery conservators. Each of these separate heads of 
expense was originally paid for by a separate rate, but by 12 
Geo. II. c. 28, and now by 15 & 16 Vic. c. 81, power is given to the 
justices to levy a general rate for all such county purposes, and to 
appoint from among themselves an assessment committee for the 
purpose of preparing a fair and equal rate. The Court of Quarter 
Sessions has, therefore, become the ‘chief fiscal authority in the 

county, but it Is by no means the only, or indeed the largest, local 

spending department — many others exist wholly independent of 
Quarter Sessions, occupying distinct portions of the county, and 
spending large sums in the performance of their respective 
duties. Such are the Boards of Guardians of the poor, elected, 
by virtue of Act of Parliament, by the owners and occupiers of 
land in the united parishes forming a poor-law union, with whom 
are associated the Justices of the Peace residing in the district, as 
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ex-ojfficio members^ and who have the power of colleotiDg and 
expending a rate for the maintenance of the poor. Such also 
are the Highway Boards^ constituted in the same manner, and 
with the^ same powers of levying rates for the maintenance of 
county highways. To these may be added the Kura! Sanitary 
Authorities, under the Public Health Acts, composed of the 
Poor-law Guardians of the district, to whom is committed the sole 
jurisdiction in sanitary matters in their respective Unions, and 
the Salmon Fishery Boards, School Boards, Commissioners of 
Sewers and Drainage Boards, who all discharge important duties 
in their respective spheres of action. Such then is the existing 
constitution of county government; an anomalous regime which 
has sprung up out of the growing wants of an increasing civiliza- 
tion, and which is found now to be unequal to the exigencies of 
the age. 

At tlie head of the civil and executive government of the 
county still stands the Sheriff — next to him comes the Lord 
Lieutenant, the commander of the military forces, and successor 
in that capacity to the historic earls. The Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, consisting of local landowners nominated by the Crown, 
still exercise so much of criminal jurisdiction as has not been 
transferred by statute to the royal judges, and in addition to their 
former powers, they now levy and administer that portion of tho 
rates which are of county interest. Below them, but in no way 
dependent on them, are a number of local elective boards, who 
administer and collect other rates for equally important but more 
local objects. There is no superior or paramount county authority 
like the old Shire Moot to control the minor assemblies, or to carry 
out any general enactment of importance to the whole county. 
For this reason, great measures for the benefit of rural districtsy 
such as those for the Readjustment of Local Taxation, and for 
the Conservancy of Rivers, have been postponed again and again, 
while others, such as the Act for the Prevention of Pollution of 
Rivers, have failed utterly for want of some competent authority 
to put them in force. 

Ever since the year 18o6 schemes for the establishment of 
County Boards, wholly elective, or partly elective and partly 
ex-officioy as were the early Shire Moots, have been periodically 
brought forward and as periodically withdrawn ; but now at last 
we seem, from the turn public opinion has taken, fairly entitled 
to expect the passing of a measure which is sure in the end to 
be beneficial, however much it may be at first repugnant to the 
ideas of those laudatorea temporis acti, who, from want of 
familiarity with history, fail to recognize the proposed reform as 
areturn to an earlier system. 

. It would b«' out of place in a paper of this kind to discuss in 
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rniy way the best constitution of, or mode of election to, the pro- 
posed County Boards ; but it is quite open to us to express our 
sanguine hope and expectation that before long thoroughly re- 
presentative Boards — that is, Boards thoroughly representative of 
all interests in their due proportion — will be constituted in every 
county in Great Britain, capable of discussing and representing 
all matters of purely local interest, and of ministering to all 
purely local wants, but dependent on the Imperial Legislature 
in all questions of imperial magnitude and imperial necessity. 
Were such a system fairly established and found successful, 
might it not supply a precedent for the realization of that 
grander scheme of an imperial federation of the Greater Britain 
which has charmed and dazzled the minds of so many patriotic 
Englishmen ? 


Art. IV. — The Late Bishop Wilberforce. 

Life of the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards of Winchester, with 
Selections from his Diaries and Goi^espondence. In Three 
Volumes. Vol. I., by A. E. Ashwell, M.A., late Canon of 
the Cathedral, and Principal of the Theological College, 
Chichester. Vols. II. and III., by the Bishop’s Son, 
Keginald G. Wilberforce. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 1880, 1882. 

E veryone remembers President Lincoln’s caution against 
the danger of ^‘swopping horses in crossing streams.” 
Such a misfortune happened to this book. Before the first 
volume was published, Canon Ashwell's death made it necessary 
to find a successor for the office of Bishop Wilberforco’s biogra- 
pher, and no one else being able or willing to undertake the 
task, at the instance of some of the Bishop’s trusted friends Mr. 
Reginald Wilberforce, though feeling “ that as a general rule a 
son is the person least capable of writing his fathers life,”* 
undertook it himself, and the result of his labours and those of 
the Canon is the work before us. 

It would have been better and more efficient if condensed. 
Each of the three volumes contains many of those particulars 
which everybody blames biographers for publishing, and which, 
nevertheless, everybody likes to read. Both authors are guilty 
of what Lord Brougham called the great and growing evil of 
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the times^ the making deceased persons public property without 
their consent, and making them commit offences without their 
consent."* This was written on the publication of the " Memoirs 
of Bomilly," by his son, in which Romilly’s most secret thoughts 
and weaknesses were unveiled, because the editor found 
in their father's repositories a paper, or two papers, written 
partly for his own use and partly for the perusal of his children,’’ 
and which it was clear to anyone who knew him he never meant 
to be published. They also published a MS. prayer found in 
one of their father's diaries, and thereby proclaimed to the world 
that he was not a Christian, the very last thing he would have 
felt himself justified in doing. Surely,” continues Lord 
Brougham, ^Hhe rule is plain, that no man's letters or writings 
are to be published after his death, which he himself, had he 
been alive, would not have wished, or at least allowed to be 
published, only making an allowance for any difference arising 
from his being dead — c.^r., the publication not affecting any 
interest which expired with his life.”t 

William Wilberforce, like his contemporary Romilly, had the 
misfortune to have his sons for his biographers, j: Not only did 
they unhappily make their father posthumously guilty of the 
offence of disclosing to the world what happened on Pitt’s 
death*bed, which Bishop Tomline told Wilberforce under a pro- 
mise of strict secrecy ;§ but it was truly said of their whole work 
that it would have been more valuable had the authors been less 
filial and consequently more critical in the work of selection. 

The early Evangelical leaders in their diaries and letters were 
too apt to indulge in effusions of unctuous rhetoric. Sir Harry 
Trelawny, the friend of Romaine, haVing travelled home to 
Cornwall by the coach, announced his safe arrival to a friend in 
a letter commencing : ‘‘ Thanks to the free, rich, and undeserved 
mercy of our Triune Covenant God I reached home in safety.” 
William Wilberforce never went to such offensive lengths as 
the Cornish Baronet, but 

**it was his habit (so says Sir James Stephen) to transcribe in a private 
journal the results of a most unsparing self-examination not unmixed 
with some passages from those prayers in which he was engaged without 
ceasing. The extracts from those manuscripts, which his biographers 
have published, bear the impress of the most perfect sincerity. They 


* Letter of Lord Brougham to Maevej Napier, ** Napier Correspondence,*^ 
p. 333. 

f Ubi supra, p. 334. See also on this subject the note in our last number 
on the article on ** The Jubilee of the First Beform Act,** in No. exxiv. Oct. 
1882. 

1 t>., the Bishop and Archdeacon Robert Isaac Wilberforce. 

5 " Napier Correspondence,*' pp. 334-6. 
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attest his exquisite tenderness of conscience, his constant sense of 
present Deity, and his intense solieitude for an entire conformity to 
the Divine Will. Doubtless these were inestimable aids to himself, in 
his daily retrospect of his own spii'itual progress. But having served 
that purpose, would they not more wisely have been committed to the 
flames than to the press ?”* 

Bishop Wilberforce, for a great part of his life, kept a journal, 
evidently on the model of that of his father, and both his 
biographers have been far too unrestricted in their publications 
from it. 

From very early days the Bishop was a master of unctuous 
rhetoiic. The original edition of the father's life contains this 
extract from his diary : Dear S— - (evidently dear Samuel is 
intended) — has such an overcharged manner of expressing him- 
self,” and the habit remained unchanged to the end — in fact, 
sometimes the Bishop’s peculiar rhetoric became his master. For 
example, in a letter to a friend ho speaks thus of his con- 
secration : — 

“ Even now it sometimes seems a dream that I have passed into 
that Holy State with such mighty ventures issuing forth on all sides. 
Every part of the service was most solemn ; the prayers, Robert’s 
sermon, with one affecting and beautiful allusion to our beloved 
father, the consecration prayers, the Archbishop’s questions, and 
then his grave, earnest, subdued tones, and reverend aspect; and 
behind them I seemed to see tho hand stretched out which nails had 
pierced, and to hear a ‘ Peace be unto you’ which tho earth cannot 
speak. Our dear Bishop was much affected, and I was greatly 
moved at coming within the rails and sitting down with them.”f 
» 

In contrast with this rhetorical account of a consecration, we 
cannot refrain from parenthetically quoting a more prosaic one 
of the proceedings at the recent consecration of a Colonial 
Bishop. It seems to have been an odd jumble : — 

“ Bishop Jackson then proceeded in his most solemn tones to say, 

‘ Brethren, it is written in the Gospel of St. Luke that our Saviour 
Christ continued the whole night in prayer, before lie did choose to 
send forth Ilis twelve Apostles. It is written also in the Acts of the 
Apostles, ‘ Let the Queen’s mandate bo read.* After this extraordinary 
statement, a begowned and bewigged functionary came forward and 
read the document in question and the Bishop gave a version of the 
eidiortation more in accordance with the text of the ordinal.”! 

We no more doubt the perfect sincerity of the Bishop than 


• “ Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” title Wm. Wilberforce, edition 1875, 
p. 484. 

f Vol. i. p. 317. t Ckwch Times^ Dec. 8, 1882. 
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we doubt that of his father, but when such effusioDS are read by 
the world they always sound unreal. The memory of Bichard 
Hurrell Froude will never recover the ridicule cast on it by 
Newman and Keble through their indiscreetly publishing in 
his y Bemains’^ the entries in his journal ‘in which that fas- 
tidious and refined “Witness to Anglo-Catholic Views^^ re- 
cords “ that he looked with greediness to see if there was 
goose on the table for dinner,^’ that “ he meant to have kept 
a fast and did abstain at dinner, but at tea eat buttered toast 
.... and that on another occasion he was more successful, 
having kept his fast strictly, having taken nothing till near nine 
in the evening and then only a cup of tea and a little bread 
without butteri' — but alas ! insulted Nature — to quote Gibbon — 
would assert herself. Mr. Froude adds : — “ but it has not been 
as easy as it was last.'"*^ 

Such publications are open to the objection so forcibly ex- 
pressed by Sir James Stephen, they 

“ too often foster in those who read them a rank undergrowth of 
hypocrisy. For one man who, like Mr. Wilberforcc, will honestly en- 
deavour to lay bare on paper the course of his life and the state of his 
heart, one hundred will make the same attempt dishonestly, having the 
fear or the hope of the biographer before their eyes. How fluent the 
acknowledgment of the.so faults, which the reader will certainly regard 
as venial, while he admires the sagacity which has detected, the 
humility which has condemned and the integrity which has acknow- 
ledged them.'*t * 

Mr. Keble, in the spirit of Sir James Stephen’s remark, and 
with how sound a judgment our quotations show, advised Hurrell 
Froude to burn his confessions, and Canon Ashwell tells us that 
when Bishop Wilherforce, in his older years, was preparing the 
abridged edition of bis father’s life, his companion observed him 
striking out a large proportion of the long and numerous extracts, 
mostly of a devotional character, from his father’s diaries, and the 
Bishop explained that he did it because their publication appeared 
to his maturer judgment to lay bare too much of the inner 
sanctuary of a man’s spiritual lifeJt 

Should this work, as no doubt it will, go to a second edition, 
we trust Mr. Beginald Wilherforce will follow his father’s example ; 
but public attention has been more attracted by extracts from the 
Bishop’s diary of a’^very different kind. They are short, sha^, 
racy comments and notes of conversations on men and events 
which are very fresh and readable, though it il not too much to 
say, as has been said of them, that they display an “almost 

* Qaoted by Sir James Stephen in Essays/* p. 454. 
t Essays,” p. 434. J Introduction to vol. i. p. xxvii. 
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malicious pleasure in the depreciation of others and a very self- 
complacent fondness for everything complimentary to himself.” 
Lord Clive when censured for accumulating excessive wealth in 
India, referred to his means of enriching himself and exclaimed, 

“ By God, at this moment I stand astonished at my own modera- 
tion.^^ In like manner Mr. Wilberforce, in reply to the censure 
pronounced on him by TJle Times reviewer for publishing the 
Bishop\s utterances, often extremely harsh and severe, concerning 
men many of whom are still living, writes : “ Could you see the 
materials I have not yet published, you might marvel at my 
moderation.” It is due to the Bishop’s memory to say that there 
is no evidence that he designed his diary should be made public, 
though, knowing the habits of biographers and the tastes of their 
I’eaders, he might have anticipated that it would see the light. 
His sudden death also may have prevented his giving any 
direction as to his papers. 

The Dean of Chichester accuses Mr. Wilberforce of a more 
serious offence than indiscretion — the Dean asserts that the 
author, for the sake of telling a good story and making the Dean 
appear ridiculous, professes to give the ipsissima vevha of a 
letter from the Dean to the Bishop, which letter the Dean denies 
he ever wrote. No such letter has been, nor apparently can 
be, produced. The Dean has made good his complaint, 
and the question arises, what other statements of alleged 
facts by Mr. Wilberforce may be exaggerated or wholly un- 
founded.* 

But with all its faults, and they are many, the book is equally 
interesting and valuable. Not only is it the life of a prelate of 
whom it may be said, as does Gibbon of Cyprian of Carthage, 
that he could recoheile the Christian virtues with the arts of 
the most ambitious statesman,” and who, as the late Archbishop 
Tait, his successful competitor for the tlirone of St. Augustine, 
owned, was, so long as he lived, ‘‘ the true Primate of the Church 
of England ;’'t but, through the amazing indiscretion of the 
authors, we are placed behind the politico-ecclesiastical 
machinery of the times, and a most curious light is thrown upon 
the inner working of our State Church system, and the secret 
causes of things with respect to which the outside world usually 
knows little or nothing. 

It is difficult to comprehend the whole compound and mixed 
mass of such a chpacter as Samuel Wilberforce, who, his inti- 
mate friend, Canon Lidclon, confessed, was a standing paradox/^ 


* The story is related in vol. iii. p. 249", Gonf. the Dean's letter in the 
Daily Telegraph of February 7, 1883. 

t See the Saturday Review for January 20', 1883. 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXVI.]— New Sebies, Vol. LXIII. No. II. C 0 
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There are few characters — ^we quote with assent the most 
discriminating of the many biographical sketches of the Bishop — more 
difficult to understand by the great mass of men, more especially if 
they happen to be influenced by party feelings, than those who, to 
versatility of genius, unite a sympathetic temperament — who have the 
power of adapting themselves, not only to different classes of society, 
but to varieties of opinion — who are at home under all circumstances, 
ahd are able to speak in all dialects. Their susceptible natures can 
pass rapidly from one class of feelings to another, as successive 
influences are brought to play upon them in a way which men cast in 
different mould cannot comprehend, and are apt to misjudge. This 
was pre-eminently the case with Samuel Wilberforce. His powers 
were very varied, and his ability of so accommodating himself to the 
society into which he was brought, as to throw a charm over all who 
came in contact with him, almost unrivalled. He was an indefatigable 
parish priest, a laborious bishop, who, for force of character and 
administrative skill, has had no equal in his day, a powerful speaker 
in the House of Lords, and at the Convocation, and wherever he went 
was felt to be a chief amongst men.”* 

“What think you of our host?” asked of a friend Richard 
Cobden, during one of his visits to the Bishop. “ I say, if ho 
had not been a priest, he must have been a Prime Minister.” 
“ It is lucky for some of us,” the late Lord Chelmsford used to 
say, “ that he was a bishop and not a lawyer, for had he been 
one of us he must certainly have been Lord Chancellor.”! 
And the Bishop complacently enters in his diary that Lord 
Aberdeen said of him to his son : “Why did ho go and get 
made a Bishop? He ought to have been Chancellor in our 
Cabinet One of his eulogists indeed thinks “ he would have 
shone still more as a secular than an ecclesiastical politician ;”§ 
but we agree with the able writer whom we have before quoted 
that “he was before and above all else an ecclesiastic/'|| Very early 
in life he wrote to a friend, “ I am less and less of a politician. 
I am a strong Churchman, and, if a man is only a Churchman, 1 
can forgive him anything else in the world.”T[ But he could not 
forgive a man for not being a Churchman, “ though he would 
sometime^ meet individual dissenters with all the love and kind- 
ness of a brother, and address them with a suavity and effusive 
courtesy which would have deceived any who did not know the 
light in which Nonconformists were really regarded by the fasci- 
nating bishop.”** 

His Churchmanship had a narrowing influence on bis character 
and conduct. In reference to the motion of want of confidence 

• From “ Anglican Church Portraits,” by J. G. Bogers, B.A., p. 339. 

t Vol. i. p. 283. J Vol. ii. p. 283. 

§, Article on the Bish^ in the Quarterly Review for April, lS74f, p. 335. 

H “Anglican Church Portraits,” p. 326. ^ VoJ. i. p. y2. 

«# “Anglican Church Portraits,’^ p. 334. 
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in the Palmerston-Bussell Government, which was carried in the 
House of Lords in the session of 1864, he writes to Mr. Glad- 
stone explaining why he voted with the majority : — 

“ If this was your Government, or even if you had in this Govern- 
ment for Church purposes the power you ought to have, 1 should never 
have voted against it, even if I thought the particular attack true and 
so could not vote for it. But what can I do ? With a Government 
headed by Palmerston, with all his personal , disqualifications, and 
directed by Shaftesbury, with a studied and wilful rejection of your 
influence in Church questions, how can I do anything to keep it in 
office? and if, as I believe, John Ttussell’s tone has mainly caused our 
present entanglements, how can I (if I do not vote merely to keep in 
the Government) vote against this resolution, and yet the supporting 
what is counter to you gives me a pang I cannot describe.*’* 

For Mr. (lladstono the Bishop evidently had almost boundless 
veneration and sincere affection, but neither his veneration nor 
the merits of Mr. Gladstone’s commercial and financial policy 
weighed a feather in the scale with the Churchman, whoso one 
idea was to get rid of a Ministry whicli made Low Church 
bishops and deans. 

Sydney Smith said he never remembered a ^‘real bishop.” 
He died before Samuel Wilberforce was raised to the Episco- 
pate, Whether in him tlie Canon of St. PauPs would have 
found his real bishop, we know not. Certainly the bishop 
had no pretentions to be “ the grave elderly man full of Greek, 
with sound views of the middle voice and the preterpluperfect 
tense,” the possession of which attributes was, in Sydney 
Smith’s judgment, the primary qualification for a bishop. 
Mr. Gladstone tells us that Smith said to him, “ Whenever you 
meet a clergyman of my age you may be quite sure ho is a bad 
clergyman.”t We do not know whether he included all three 
orders of the clergy in his universal censure. Certain it is that 
Bishop Wilberforce had little likeness to the bishops of Sydney 
Smith’s earlier days. “ I recollect,” said a senior member of the 
University, when a Bishop of Oxford never drove into Oxford 
without four horses and two powdered footmen ; and what does 
■Sam do? He gets upon a horse and rides in without so much 
as a groom behind him.”J In one sense he was a very real bishop. 
He olaimed submission from clergy and laity alike, “ not in virtue 
of the office to which he had been appointed by the State, but as 
one of the chief rulers of the Anglican branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church.’^§ The apostolic phrase, “ I magnify my office,” might 

* Vol. iii. p. 139. t “ Gleanings of Past Years,” vol. vii. p. 140. 

X Vol. i. p. 353. A curious statement of the views of the old school as 
to the dignity of bishops will be found in Fitzgerald’s “ Life of Gcoige IV.,” 
vol. ii p. 406, note. § ” Anglican Church Portraits,” p. 326. 
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Lave been ever on his Ups. Those of his brethren who took 
lower views than he of their common oflSce he held to be guilty 
of ‘^unbelief in our Church’s divine power,” of utterly disbelieving 
in Christ’s appointment;” adding with his usual unction, '' Alas ! 
alas ! Lord forgive them.”* 

Such is the obscurity which hangs over the history of the 
early Church — that Canon Farrar is constrained to admit that — 

“ although WG are fully acquainted with tho thoughts and feelings of 
the early Christians. Yet the facts of their corporate history during 
the last decades of the first century, .and even the closing details in the 
biographies of their very greatest teachers are plunged in entire un- 
certainty, when, with the last word in the Acts of the Apostles, we lose 
the graphic and faithful guidance of St. Luke, tlie torch of Cljriatian 
history is for a time abruptly qucnched.”t 

Therefore, that any man should profess that, “ It is evident 
unto all men diligently reading the Holy Scripture and ancient 
authors that from the Apostles^ time there have been those 
orders of ministers in the Church — bishops, priests and deaconsj 
— is a good illustration of Cardinal Newman^s remark : ''It very 
frequently hapi)ens that ten thousand people all say what not 
any one of them feels, but each says it because every one else 
says it, and each fears not to say it lest he should incur tho 
censure of all the rest.”§ Yet Samuel Wilberforce persuaded 
himself that Episcopacy was a supernatural institution, and he 
held and carried out to their logical conclusion the highest ideas 
of its authority. We believe the following excerpts correctly 
express his opinions : “ What does that authority include ? The 
exclusive possession of all the means of grace ; the sole power 
of transmitting the Holy Spirit, the nomination of trustees for 
the Divine sacraments, of the stewards of absolution and the 
remission of sins,”|| and in strict accordance with these views he 
conclusively and indignantly retorted on one of his clergy who 
had been guilty of holding fellowship with Dissenters : — 

" If there is no difference between us and Dissenters, what can our 
ordinal and all our reformed liturgy mean ? How can we justify in 
God’s sight continuing in a body which, by refusing to acknowledge 
their ministry, is guilty of the highest breach of charity, if there is no 

sufficient reason for maintaining separation. Either ive Gliurchmen 

have ground from God’s word for being thus distinctively Churchmen, 
or w'e are the most miserable schismatics.”^ 


« Vol. ii. p. 378 ; iii. p. 39. 

The Early Days of Christianity,” vol. i. p. 83. 

Preface to the Ordination Services in the Prayer Book. 

Copeland’s ** Selections from Newman’s Sermons,” p. 100. 

Martineau’s Miscellanies,” vol. i. p. 409 : article, The Battle of the> 
Churches. H Vol. i. p. 409. 
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It follows, although no one would have more vehemently 
denied it than the Bishop— 

That the sacerdotalism of the English Church is as absolute as that 
of the Eoman. It matters little whether the sacraments be more or 
fewer, whether their modus operandi be a little more subjective or a 
little more objective ; whether the right to absolve be used with the 
healthy or only with the sick — so long as a ritual purification of human 
nature is pronounced indispensable, and the patent right to effect it is 
conceded by a jus divinum to a cer^in body of men, the whole mis- 
chief of the papal scheme remains. The disconnection from Rome 
simply renders the evil provincial instead of universal, but the malady, 
by beceming insular instead of continental, does not abate its danger.”* 

A logical and consistent believer in the sacerdotal theory of 
the Church must end by submission to Rome, a fact which is 
abundantly proved by the cases of the Bishop’s three brothers, 
his two brothers-in-law, his sister-in-law, and his own daughter 
and her husband, all of whom, while he was yet alive, seceded 
from the Anglican and were received into the Roman Com- 
munion. Fierce denunciations of Rome abound in this book, 
but in them we see nothing Protestant. The Bishop’s anger 
with his Roman opponents arose from his holding the very same 
doctrine with them — viz., That on the same spot there ca'hnot be 
more than one bishop ; that, if two appear, one or the other 
must be a pretender, and must be got rid of, unless both are to 
become ridiculous ; that the very nature of their oflBce is lost if 
the title be distributed.”t 

There is one characteristic of his Episcopate in which he has 
never been rivalled, or even approached ; nor in it is he likely to 
bo succeeded, except, if some accounts we hear be true, the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury may in a very modified degree be his 
successor. Bishop Wilberforce was called, and truly called, the 
“Bishop of Society.’' In Mr. Traill's interesting and clever 
“ Lucianic dialogue” between Lord Westbury and the Bishop,}: 
in which the mode both of thought and expression of each speaker 
are admirably imitated, the ex-Chancellor imputes to the Bishop 
that he was not insensible to the consideration that high social 
popularity must greatly enlarge a bishop’s sphere of usefulness, 
and that there is nothing unworthy of his apostolic mission in 
“ courting it.” The Bishop holds this to be true, and quotes St. 
Paul’s saying that “ he was made all things to all men, that he 
might by all means save some.” Lord Westbury rejoins : — , 


* Martiaeau, ubi supra, p. 408. 

+ Martineau, uhi supra, p. 408. See on tins subject vol. ii. p. 54 et seq,, 
and the Bishop’s ** Speech on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill,” ibid* pp. 118-19. 
X In the Fortnightly Reoieia, for February, 1883, p. 197. 
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** that social success is, in this sense, a proof of apostolical succession, 
and was doubtless sought by you for such evidential purpose. But, be 
that as it may, the Pauline descent of your lordship’s versatility was 
unmistakable, and it must, indeed, have been gratifying to you to 
reflect that the display of those accomplishments yrhich so charmed 
our dinner tables was indirectly tending to establish the validity of 
Angliciin orders.”* 

“ The Bishop,” says Canon Ashwell, “ was the moat genial of 
companions, and of social powers almost, if not altogether, unri- 
valled. Few have ever surpassed him in keen sense of humour, in 
readiness of repartee, or in all that makes what the French call a 
raconteur, but for which no adequate word can be found in English. 
Add to which that the sparkling wit and marvellous abandon of 
humorous narration which distinguished him were aided by a voice of 
wonderful richness and an unrivalled power of manner.”t 

Even his sermons were those of “ the Bishop of Society.” 
What Macaulay says of Tillotson as a preacher was equally 
true of Wilberforce : — 

“ Ilis reasoning was just sufficiently profound and sufficiently refined 
to be followed by a popidar audience with that slight degree of intel- 
lectual exertion which is a pleasure. Ilia style is not brilliant ; but it 
is pure and transparently clear. He is always serious, yet there is 
about his manner a certain graceful ease which marks him as a man 
who knows the world, who lias lived in populous cities and splendid 
courts, and who has convcjrsed, not only witli books, but with lawyers 
and merchants, wits and beauties, statesmen and princes.” J 

But it is not less true that he used his position as a social 
favourite as a means of winning influence for good over those 
with whom he was thrown, and he was, as Canon Ashwell says, 
“one of the few men who could pass easily and naturally 
from the lightest topics to the gravest and most earnest conver- 
sation, and he continually turned the former to account in paving 
the way for the latter.” W e select one instance of this habit from 
his diary : — “ At a breakfast at Lord Stanhope's he met Macaulay, 
who was in high spirits and great force.’" The entry continues, 
“walked home with Macaulay trying to get h™ more on 
religiODj ‘God’ and causalitj/’^ Apparentlj his efforts were not 
unsuccessful, for, in recording his attendance at* Macaulay's 
funeral, he says, “ grand service, deeply impressive. The world's 
greatness and littleness ; how nothing abides ; but how he used 
those wonderful faculties; his purity, affection, and manifest in- 
crease of seriousness, attention to worship, &c., Tiow the things.” 

The career of Bishop Wilberforce may be divided into three 
portions. The first comprises his life at the University and as a 

* In the Fortnightly Review for February 1883, p. 204. 
t i. Introduction, p* xviii. t Vol. i. ubi supra, 

$ Vol. ii. p. 244. II Ibid. p. 436. 
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parish clergyman — the brief period of bis Archdeaconate of Surrey, 
the still more brief period during which he held the Deanery 
of Westminster, and his elevation to the Bishopric of Oxford, 
— it terminates with the last stage of the Hampden Controversy 
in 184 j 7-8. The second period extends from that date to the 
end of 1859, which was, to use his son’s words, '' the turning of 
a new leaf in the history ; he was at last the undisputed master 
of his own diocese.”* The last period extends thenceforward to 
the sudden close of his life ; during this period he was “ the undis- 
puted leader among the English bishops,” the true Primate of the 
English Churcb.t 

It is the two latter periods of his career that are the most 
generally interesting, and to these we shall mainly devote the 
remainder of our allotted space. 

The sou of “ the Head of the Patent Christians of Clapham,” 
as Sydney Smith called his father, he was brought up as an 
Evangelical, and “ the old evangelical leaven, it is truly said, was 
never altogether purged out.”t Within the last year of his life 
he wrote to Miss Thornton, the daughter of his father’s intimate 
friend, Henry Thornton, herself one of the last survivors of the 
“Clapham Sect,”§ — “As year by year it seems to become for 
the nmo generation and the Recordites impossible to understand 
how any one can be a good Churchman and yet an Evangelical, 
a believer in the Sacraments and yet an abhorrer of the ‘ Con- 
fessional” and a scornor of the little apish Romanism of the 
Ritualists, I cling with an almost spasmodic tenacity to such as 
you ;”1| but by the Evangelicals generally he was regarded as an 
apostate, and he was not unconscious of his own secession from 
their ranks. “ You do not suppose,” he wrote to a friend, “ that 
1 am so blind as not to see perfectly that I might have headed 
the Evangelical body and been seated by them at Lambeth.”lf 

In our review of Mr. Mozley's “Reminiscences”** we have given 
our reasons for not accepting his statements, unless he is corro- 
borated by other testimony. He was, however, a contemporary 
at Oxford qf the Bishop, and his brothers Robert and Henry, 
and he describes them as then “ no longer Evangelicals, but not 

High Church, and he gives some interesting particulars of the 
three brothers, to which, subject to the observation and qualifi- 
cation we have already made, we will refer. 

♦ Vol. ii. p. 424. 

t “ The Great Lord Bishop of England,” Dean Hook once culled him. 
Vol. iii. p. 236. 

X Anglican Church Portraits,” p. 336. 

^ Vide The Clapham Sect, in Sir James Stephen’s “ Essays,” p. 523. 

U Vol. iii. p. 404. Vol, ii. p. 360. 

•• Westmikster Review, New Series, No. exxv., January, 1883. 

f\ Mozley, “ Reminiscences,” vdl. i. p. 98. 
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Mr. Mozley, himself a public school man, rather despised the 
Wilberforces, who had received only a private education. Pious 

1 )arent8/' wrote Mr, Wilberforce to the future Bishop, do not 
ike to send their children to public Bchools/’*^ It appeared to 
Wilberforce and to the Evangelicals of that time that often 
one of the consequences of a youth^s being at a great school, 
especially if his parents are pious, is that he has one set of prin- 
ciples and ways of going on in all respects at school, and 
another at home.^'t 5'his we may observe was perhaps less the 
fault of the schools than of the unnaturally strict and repressive 
system pursued by pious parents, which, as has been said, made 
many a bright youth anxiously long for the fulfilment of the 
Scripture saying, The godly man ceaseth.*' But as Mr. Mozley 
himself admits that public school boys were then brought up as 
Pagans, the Evangelical objection is not surprising. In a very 
hazy chapter Mr. Mozley discusses the effect of the private edu- 
cation of the Wilberforces on their “truthfulness.” So far as 
we can understand him, he is an apologist for lying, but he shall 
speak for himself : — 

“ A public school, and indeed any school so large ns to create a 
social distance between the masters and the boys, is liable to suffer the 
growth of conventional forms of truth and conventional dispensations 
from absolute truth. Loyalty to the schoolfellow warps the loyalty 
due to tho master. The world has had many a fling at Bishop 
Wilborforce’s ingenuity and dexterity, but his veracity and faithful- 
ness cannot be impugned. In those days, probably even more than 
now, very few came out of a public school without learning the art of 
lying. There was no confidence witli the masters, and lads who would 
have shuddered at the bare idea of lying to a 3choolfellow, thought 
nothing of inventing any false excuse, or even fabricating a story, to 
a master whom they regarded as their natural enemy. Newman, who 
had many public schoolmen among his pupils, lamented that they 
would not invariably tell the truth, for he knew they did not.” 

We suspend our quotation to add by way of comment that 
the letter of William Wilberforce, from which we have quoted, 
was one reproving his son for not telling the tutor of the wrong 
proceedings of a fellow pupil. “This (adds the father) is one of 
the aumerous (they are almost innumerable) class of cases in which 
worldly honour teaches one lesson and Christian morality 
another.”J 

“It may be said,” Mr. Mozley continues, “ that a public school boy, 
even if he cuts a knot with a good bold lie every now and then, on 
what custom holds to be the necessity of occasion, yet learns to manage 


• VoL i. p. 17. 


t I6id,< 


t Vol. i. p. 15. 
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the whole matter of truth better than he could at home or at a private 
tutor's. He learns better to distinguish between truthful and false 
characters, true and false appearances, the genuine and the spurious in 
the coinage of morality, the words that mean and the words that don’t 
mean, the modes of action likely to bear good fruit, and the modes 
which only promise or pretend. Every public school boy can say how 
it was S. Wilberforce made some considerable mistakes, and how it 
was he acquired a reputation for sinuous ways and slippery 
expressions.”* 

Far be it from us intentionally to misrepresent Mr. Mozley, 
and we are sorry if we misunderstand him ; but the only con- 
struction we can put on these ambiguous utterances is that it is 
to be regretted that Samuel Wilberforce did not go to a public 
school that he might have had the opportunity, and availed him- 
self of it, of learning the art of lying, which would have made 
him a more useful man. 

It is satisfactory t<3 be told — if indeed the word, or, on this 
subject, the opinion, of an apologist for lying may be taken as of 
any worth — that the Bishop’s veracity and faithfulness cannot 
be impugned. 

Mr. Mozley tells what to us seems an apocryphal story of 
the conduct of the future Bishop, while at one of his many tutors. 
Although hardly twelve years old he had decided tastes : — 

“ Ho conceived a great dislike of his tutor and the w'liolc menage, 
and one day after a violent collision demanded to be sent home imme- 
diately. The tutor demurred, thereupon the lad ran into the road 
-before the cottage, then traversed by a score or tAvo of London coaches 
a (lay, threw himself flat on the ground in the very track of the coaches, 
and announced his intention of remaining there till he was sent home. 
After lie had remained there several hours the tutor struck his colours 
and Samuel was sent home.’^t 

Sir George Dasent:( adduces this story as an illustration of 
the Bishop’s uniformly determined and persistent character. 
To us it appears altogether repugnant to his character. Ever 
determined and persistent he was, but never violent, always adroit. 

The great things he did for bis church were dono by tact and 
nmnagement, it is well said of him^ in the art of management 

he was unequalled.’^ 

Far more historical and characteristic of the man is this pas- 
sage from Mr. Mozley. Speaking of Henry Wilberforce s wonder 
at the fact that somehow at public meetings Samuel was always 
on the platform and always a speaker, he adds ; — 

* “Reminiscences,” vol. ii. pp. 113-114?. t h p. 28. 

X la his Article on Samuel WilbGihrce, Fortnig/tify Eevieto, I'ebruary, 1883, 
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Samuel explained it straight. He was perfectly sure he had some- 
thing to say, that the people would be glad to hear it, and that it would 
be good for them. He was also quite certain of having some acquain- 
tance on the platform, caught somebody’s eye, kept his eye steadily 
fixed upon his acquaintance, and began a slow movement in advance, 
never remitted an instant till he found himself on the platform. The 
people, finding their toes in danger, looked round, and seeing somebody 
looking hard and pressing onwards, always made way for him.” 

This was his course through life — he always kept his eye on 
those who could help him to gain his ends — he always managed 
quietly and steadily to edge himself into public notice. If 
in so doing he was obliged to tread on other people^s toes it 
could not be helped. 

Samuel Wilberforce went to Oriel in Michaelmas, 1823, 
and in Michaelmas, 1826, took a first-class in mathematics and 
a second in classics. In that same year Robert Isaac Wilber- 
force and Richard Hurrell Froude were eldbted fellows of Oriel, 
and about the same time Francis William Newman took a 
double first. When Samuel Wilberforce first went to Oxford, 
John Henry Newman was already a fellow and tutor of Oriel. 
“Whatever speculative faith, so Mr. Mozley tells us, “the 
Evangelicals of that period had in their theory of salvation, their 
highest success generally was to make their sons clever men of 
the world.”* On bis showing this was not the case with all the 
sons of William Wilberforce, Robert and Henry, he says, were 
“ without ambition in any practical form.”! Samuel and 
Henry,” he says, “ were both politicians, and Henry at one time 
presided over the union.’^t Samuel in his Oxford days seems to 
have been a moderate Whig,§ as was natural to his fathers son, 
who had supported Pitt, when Pitt was a Parliamentary reformer, 
and opposed his coercive measures during the English Reign of 
Terror. In the earliest days of his clerical life he wrote to a 
friend : was once, as you know, a Radical, I believe l am now, 

with some exceptions, a very high Tory.^^H And in January, 

1831, he wTote to the same friend, “ I have gradually advanced 

in Toryism One's mind must, I think, at these times 

turn often to the commencement of the reign of our martyred 
sovereign, and it is quite a refreshment to the mind to let it 

• “ Kenuiiisceuces,” vol. i. p. 107. 

t lOid. p. 104. Wc observe that in the list of the " Commoners of Oriel,” 
in 1823, in vo). i. p. 27, in addition to Richard Hurrell Proude the name of 
Robert Hurrell Proude is nienlioned. Was there another Proude brother 
besides Richard, William, and James Anthony? We think not, vide Mozlev, 
vol. i. p. 925. 

1 Ibid. pp. 117-18. 

1 “ Ijife,” v'.J, i. p. 29 et seq, Conf. Mozley, vol. i. p. 117 et seq. 

Ibid. p. 
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pasture at will in his writings. Do you know the E{ko>i; (iamXiKii 
w’ell? You are worth}" of knowing it, because you are qualified 
to judge of its authenticity and beauty.”* 

We suspect his change of opinion was due to the influence of 
Richard Hurrell Fronde, “one of his intimate associates.^'t At 
first sight it would appear that there could be little real 
sympathy between the son of the great anti-slavery leader 
and Hurrell Froude, who felt it a duty to maintain in his mind 
an habitual hostility to the “niggers,** as he called them, “as 
if,** he adds, “ those poor wretches concentrated in themselves 
all the Whiggery, dissent, cant and abomination that have been 

ranged on their side Everyone I meet seems to be like 

an incarnation of the whole Anti-Slavery Society with Fowell 
Buxton at their head.”J Notwithstanding Fronde's Legree-like 
opinions, Samuel Wilberforce speaks of his “ mighty intellect,** 
and says of him on his death : “ He was, I think, upon the 
whole, possessed of the most original powers of thought of any 
man I have ever known intimately .*'§ We think a more correct 
estimate of Froude is that of a distinguished Oxford contem- 
porary both of Froude and Wilberforce, who pronounced Froude 
to have been “a random young man who, had ho lived, would 
have come out like his brother.'*|| Hurrell Froude was a Tory, 
an uncompromising High Churchman, an admirer of Beckett, 
Laud and the Nonjurors, a detester of JMilton, and became more 
and more a hater of the Reformation and the Reformers. “ How 
is it,” he asks, with a lofty disdain of every body else, “ that we 
J. H. Newman, Keble, and himself) are so much in advance 
of our generation.*' Of this advancement he gave a remarkable 
illustration : — “ I sincerely hope,'* he writes, “ that the 'ouirch of 
')nind in France uvaj/ yet 'fvrove a bloody o?zc.*’U In Bishop 
Wilberforce’s letter, from which we have already quoted, he 
speaks of Lord Grey's then lately formed Ministry as a “ demi- 
Radical Government with the true march of mind spirit."** 

The use of this expression strengthens our belief that Hurrell 
Froude was the author of the Bishop's Toryism, his devotion to 
the memory of Charles L, whom, he said, “ we fear not to call 
martyr,”ttand his belief in the authenticity of the jSaaiXiKTj. 

His faith in Froude seems to have been shaken by the publica- 
tion of his “ Remains,*' which he feared would do irreparable 
injury .’'Jt Later in life, when he became a Lord Spiritual, he 

* “ Life.” vol. i. p. 69. t p. 54. 

X James Stephen’s “ Essays,” p. 458. § “ Lire,” vol. i. p. 95. 

II t.e,, James Anthony Eroude. 

^1 Mozley, vol. i. p. 226; Sir James Stephen’s “ Essays,** pp. 456, 459. 

*# “ Life,** tibi stipra, ff Ibiil. p. 67. Ibid, vol. i. pp. 112, 131. 
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was a supporter of Sir Robert Peel, as he was afterwards of Mr. 
Gladstone, except, as we have seen, when ecclesiastical interests 
or prejudices intervened. 

Of the intellect and powers of Cardinal Newman, Wilberforce 
had ever the keenest admiration. He speaks of one of his con- 
versations as being 

really most sublime as an exhibition of human intellect, when, in parts 
of our discussions, he kindled and poured forth a sort of magisterial 
announcement, in which Scripture, Christian Antiquity, deeply studied 
and thoroughly imbibed humility, veneration, love of truth, and the 
highest flow of poetical feelings, ^1 impressed their own pictures upon 
his conversation.*** 

But he also said, “Newman has always been to me kind, 
courteous and distant, I never felt to know him the ‘least/" 

The truth was, as Newman frankly told Wilberforce, that he 
was not confident in Wilberforce’s general approval of the body 
of opinions held by Newman and Pusey, and therefore in 1838 he 
declined to receive from Wilberforce any further contributions to 
The British Critic, to ivhich, up to that time, he had been a 
contributor, and Wilberforce, in his diary for tlie following year, 
complains that Newman was “flinging at him" in that journal, 
and expresses a doubt if he had “ hardness enough not to be 
ground to powder between the Evangelical and Newman mills." 

His rise in the Church was easy and rapid. The brothers 
Sumner, Bishops of Chester and Winchester, were kinsmen as 
well as friends of William Wilberforce. After a curacy of only 
eighteen months* duration, Samuel Wilberforce was presented, by 
Bishop Sumner of Winchester, to the rectory of Brighstone, in 
the Isle of Wight. It is fair to state that it was not till long 
after this appointment was made that Bishop Sumner discovered 
that he and Wilberforce were “ first cousins once removed."! 
Bishop Sumner had a strong affection for Wilberforce, and, 
notwithstanding that Wilberforce held higher Church views 

than he himself, was ever watchful over his interests. At 

the close of 1839 he made him Archdeacon of Surrey, and, 
August 1840, Canon of Winchester. In December of that year 
he appointed him vicar of the important parish of Alverstoke. 
Alverstoke includes the fortified town of Gosport, the naval 
hospital of Haslar, the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard, and 
the watering-place of Stokes Bay or Anglesey. The population 
in 1841 was 13,510, many of whom were of the low and de- 
graded classes always found in the neighbourhood of great naval 
and military establishments. Both in the quiet country parish 


• Vol. i. p. 95. 


t Fide Bishop Sumner’s letter, vol. i. p. 82. 
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of Brighstone, and amongst the town population of Alverstoke, 
Wilberforce proved himself to be ono of the most zealous and 
efficient of parochial clergymen. In addition to his proper 
parochial work he spent much time in extra-parochial labours, 
especially in advocating the claims on Churchmen of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. ^ On behalf of that society, 
he in 1839 made a tour of Devon and Cornwall — no inconsider- 
able journey, when as yet there were no railways in those 
counties.^ As Archdeacon he displayed the same zeal as he did 
when a simple country rector. He was rather a suffragan bishop 
than an ordinary archdeacon.t In April, 1840, he made his first 
appearance as a platform speaker in London, advocating the 
cause of the Propagation Society at the Mansion House, whose 
walls so often afterwards resounded witli his voice. June 1 
of that year was one of the turning-points of his life. A great 
anti-slavery meeting was held in Exeter Hall, presided over by 
Prince Albert, who then made his first public speech in England. 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, as he then was, moved a resolution, 
and spoke with so much originality of matter and so much tire 
of manner, that he sat down amidst thunders of applause. 
The Prince inquired his name, and Sir Robert Peel compli- 
mented him as his father's worthy son, and if the spirits of the 
departed are permitted to know what passes here, the soul of 
Ilurrcll Froude in Hades must have been vexed within him. 
Within six months the archdeacon received an offer of the 
appointment of one of the Prince's chaplains. The letter con- 
taining the offer concluded with these words : — “ The Prince has 
additional pleasure in making this proposal to you, in looking 
back to the great meeting at which he presided, and at which 
your talents so ably advocated the cause of humanity and 
religion /'J 

The offer was accepted, and the archdeacon was for some 
years, far more than subjects usually are, the intimate friend both 
of the Queen and the Prince, who, in one of the archdeacon’s 
early visits at Court, “ showed himself very right-principled, 
regretting the Liberal tendencies of things undisguisedly''^ 

His visits to Court were frequent, and there he often met Sir 
R. Peel. In November, 1841, he notes in his diary that he 
“saw the young Duke of Cornwall (then only three days old) 
asleep in a bassinet,'' and that on the same day his relation, Sir 
James Stephen, told him “of his assurance that Sir R. Peel 
would “ quam citiasime call me episco 2 oariJ^\\ 


* At any rate not further west than Exeter. f k p. 280 ei seq, 

t VoL i. p. 160-1. § I6id. p. 200. || Idid. p. 202. 
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Some time elapsed before the call '‘episcopari^’ was made^ but 
in March, lS4f5, Sir Robert offered the archdeacon the deanery 
of Westminster, which Sir James Graham called ‘"one of the finest 
positions in the Church of England.*' This was the time of the 
excitement in the country *on Peel’s' May nooth Endowment Bill. 
Wilberforce, according to one of his friends, picqued himself 
(a little over much) on political foresight be that as it may, he 
certainly showed it on this occasion. The endowment of May- 
nooth, he wrote to his brother Robert, seems to me quite 
unavoidable, but another step towards the ultimate dissolution of 
all established religion." Church and State he even then con- 
sidered to be ‘‘ rather at the fag end of an old alliance than 
identifiable terms," and he thought it very diflScult to answer 
Macaulay’s speech about the Irish Church” — whilst he “ felt not 
yet ready to go with him."f This was the speech in w'hich 
Macaulay expressed his long and firmly held opinion "" that of all 
the institutions now existing in the civilized world, the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland seems to me the most absurd," and, with 
unfortunately too accurate foresight, predicted that it would be 
dealt with, “ like all concessions to Ireland," when it would be 
regarded “ not as a great act of national justice, but as a confession 
of national weakness. You will make it (he said) in such a way, 
and at such a time, that there will be too much reason to doubt 
whether more mischief has been done by your long refusal or by 
your tardy and enforced compliance.’’^ Twenty-three years 
afterwards, when the Irish Establishment was on its death-bed. 
Bishop Wilberforce visited Ireland and described, as we shall 
hereafter see, the condition of the moribund Establishment. 
Macaulay had then been for eight years lying in Westminster 
Abbey, but his unanswerable description of the Irish Church must 
have, been forcibly recalled to the Bishop’s mind. He was not 
destined to sit long in the seat of Bishop Andrewes. On October 14 
he received from Sir R. Peel “ a very cordial letter'* offering him 
the vacant See of Oxford. The Queen, Peel informed him, had most 
cordially acquiesced in her Minister’s suggestion, “with very kind 
expressions,” he adds, “ to yourself, on her part and that of the 
Prince.” “ I had wished for this,” is the entry in his diary, “ and 
now that it comes it seems awful;'* but his sense of the awful- 
ness of the offer did not prevent his accepting it by return of 
post.§ Within five days of his acceptance, Prince Albert, ever 

* As quoted in ** Anglican Church Portraits,’* p. 344. 

t Vol. i. pp. 265-6. 

t Speech in House of Commons, April 23, 1845. Debate on Mr. Ward’s 
Amenaments in going into Committee on Maynooth Bill. It will be found at 
pi 069 of the ** Miscellaiieous Writings and Speeches.” Edition, 1871* 

S Ibid. pp. 2/4-6. 
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restless and desirous to interfere in every thing and teach every- 
body their business, improved the occasion by sending the Bishop 
designate his well-known lecture on the position of a Bishop in 
the House of Lords. The key-note of that singular production 
is that the part to be taken in parliament by a Bishop should 
always be that “ of a Christian, not a mere Churchman.'’* Such 
advice was not acceptable to one who throughout his life was 
and avowed himself to be, beyond and above all things ‘^a strong 
Churchman.^' The Queen and Prince evidently felt they had 
mistaken their man ; for, very soon after his elevation, he was, 
conscious of an evident withdrawal of Royal favour.f He was 
consecrated, November 30, and on December 10 did homage 
to the Queen. It w'as a memorable day. He travelled to Osborne 
with the Peel Cabinet, who went to resign office, on account of 
their dissentions on the Corn-law question. “ The Queen," he 
writes, was much agitated when she held my hands in hers as I 
did homage, her hands trembled greatly." Peel, much abstracted, 
“the only thing which seemed to catch his eye, some deep 
draining by the roadside."+ On the return journey Lord Stanley 
(the late Earl Derby) is said to have uttered one of the many 
good things truly or falsely attributed to him. “ You have had, 
I know, my Lord," he said to the new Bishop, “great experience 
as a Christian minister, but I doubt if ever you saw before so 
many illustrious examples of resignation as you have seen to- 
day." 

When Wilberforce was raised to the Episcopate he was com- 
paratively a young man, being only forty years of age. But few 
men hojd had a wider or a better training for the office. He was 
not, like a large number of bishops, a mere University Don, or a 
mere schoolmaster, he had hud fifteen years’ experience as a 
parochial clergyman, first in a country parisli and then in a 
populous town. He had been a canon of a cathedral and an 
archdeacon, whose archdeaconry was co-extensive with the 
large and thickly populated county of Surrey. lie had already 
shown himself in those more limited si^heres of duty to be 
“ above all things an organizer and an administrator,*^§ and to 
possess a great power of managing men. He had other quali- 
fications for a ruler. He inherited his father’s versatility, without 
his desultory habits and lack of condensation and concentration. 
He was known as a winning preacher, and, contrary to the habits 
of bishops before his time, his fame and activity as a preacher 


* Vol. i. p. 276. It bad been previously published with abundance of 
adulatory commeuts by Sir T. Martin in bis “ Life of the Prince Consort,** 
vol. ii. p. 132. 

t Ibid. p. 184. I Ibid. pp. 321-3. } Ibid. p. 282. 
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largely increased after his consecration, and were by no means 
confined to his own diocese. Of the character of his sermons 
we have already spoken. Their effect was enhanced by their 
delivery. He had, as Lord Brougham said of his father, ''a voice 
sweetly musical, beyond that of most men, and of great compass 
also.^^ Mr. Mozley, whose general tone towards the Bishop is 
disparaging, says — and we agree with him — that the Bishop^s 
‘‘voice became by use less natural and more formed. Utility 
had its cost. The result was that it became the. most imitable, 
that is, the voice most inviting imitation and most certain to be 
imitated.”* ** Mr. Mozley also says, “ he may be placed by the 
side of Cobden, Bright, and many others, as a proof that a man 
may be a great orator and a respectable administrator without 
being a scholar.”! We can see few, if any, points of resemblance 
between Bichard Cobden and the Bishop, but as speakers the 
great Bishop and the great Quaker closely resemble one another. 
In each case the diction is drawn from “ the pure well of English 
undefiled,” and there is the same earnest simplicity in the 
delivery, though, of course, the training of an Oxford man of the 
old school showed its effect on the Bishop's more polished, more 
classic, style. It sometimes led liim to verify in his own case 
Macaulay’s saying : “ I have often observed that a fine Greek 
compound is an excellent substitute for a reason.”! In the 
Bishop's later speech there is a more frequent use of such words 
pleroma'" and charisma,^' which are calculated to leave on 
uninstructed persons much the same vague and misty im- 
pression as Whitfield produced on one of his hearers by the use 
of “ that blessed word Mesopotamia.^' 

It was not only the Bishop’s inherited qualifications which 
made him so powerful and versatile a speaker. One, who, in his 
tour in the West in 1839, heard him speak day after day, some- 
times twice or more in one day on the same subject, says ; — 

“ I remarked to him my surprise at his language, so easy and so 
varied, that I could not trace any sentences or phrases in the least 
similar, and although the subject was the same, his mode of treating it 
at each meeting was so different. He replied that he owed his facility 
of speech mainly to the pains his father had taken with him that he 
might acquire the habit of speaking. His father used to cause him to 
make himself v)eU acquainted with a given subject and then spe^ik on it, 
without notes, and trusting to the inspiration of the moment for suit- 
able words. Thus his memory and his power of mentally arranging 
and dividing his subject were strengthened. ”|| 

• “Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 386. f P* 192. 

J Trevcljan’s “ Macaulay,” vol. i. p. 223. 

** Provisaiu rem, verba sequentur.” This was Scarlett’s (Lord Abinger) 
it) vide " p. 74. || Vol. i. p. 149. 
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Of this versatility, even at the opening of his career, we have 
heard another instance from a venerable clergyman,* who heard 
him during this sahie western tour, and lived to hear him preach 
twenty-eight years later during his last visit to Cornwall. Our 
friend told us that lie was much struck by Mr. Wilberforce's 
oratorical power and mentioned it to the chairman of the 
meeting (Bishop Philpotts). “ Should you like to hear him in 
quite another key V* asked the Bishop. Yes,” was the reply. 
The Bishop whispered to the speaker, who immediately changed 
his tone and line of his address. His diaries, we are told, teem 
with such entries as this : Up early and wrote sermon. When 
in church saw it would be unsuitable, so changed subject 
and preached extempore.*'! The year before Mr. Wilberforce’s 
elevation to Oxford, the late Earl of Carlisle presided at York 
over a “ rather flat meeting for the Propagation Society; but soon 
came Samuel AViiberforce, who made a speech of two hours, com- 
bining, as I should imagine, the qualities of his father, Macaulay, 
.and Ezekiel. It produced immense effect, and some of his 
pictures of our national neglect of religion were tremendous. 
The voice and delivery ‘^exceedingly good.^'f Nor was it only in 
the pulpit and on the platform that the Bishop shone as a speaker. 
What Macaulay says of Atterbury, the Bishop's predecessor in the 
Deanery of Westminster, is equally true of him. “ Though there 
were many able men on the Episcopal Bench, there was none 

equalled or approached him in Parliamentary talents Ilis 

oratory, lucid, pointed, lively .and set off with every grace of pro- 
nunciation and of gesture,§ extorted the attention and admiration 
even of a hostile majority. || “ T agree entirely in your view of the 
Bishop of Oxford,*^ wrote Lord Hatherley to Dean Hook ; ^‘he 
is, next to Brougham, about the best orator I have heard, but 
fails in producing conviction. "If 

Such were his qualifications for the office, the duties of which, 
with zeal and labour above m-easure, he discharged for twenty- 
eight years. Perhaps, in his desire to raise the episcopal office 
to the standard of primitive antiquity, he may unconsciously 
have followed the example of those early bishops of whom 
Gibbon says that 

“ they were taught to unite the wisdom of the serpent with the inno- 
cence of the dove ; but as the former was refined, so the latter w as 

* The late Kev. M. Nowell Peters, Vicar of Madron, Penzance. 

+ Vol. i. Introduction, p. xv. 

j Lord Carlisle's “ Diary,” quoted in vol. i. p. 240. 

$ He says: “The impediment of the lawn sleeves very great and en- 
tanglinir,” vol. i. p. 359, and ii. p. 185. 

11 “ Miaceilunctiud VVlIlllJ^ii and Speeches,” Edition 1871, p. 348. 

” Memoir of Lord Hatherley/* vol. ii. p. 150. 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXVI.]— Np.w Semes, Vol. LXIII. No. IL t D 
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insfinsibly corrupted by the habits of Government. In the Church, 
as well as in the world, iho persons who were placed in any public 
station rendered themselves considerable by their clocpienco and firm- 
ness, by their knowledge o£ mankind and their dexterity in business, 
and while they concealed from others, and perhaps from themselves, 
the secret motives of their conduct, they too frequently relapsed into 
all the turbulent passions of active life, -which were tinctured with an 
additional degree of bitterness and obstinacy from the infusion of 
spiritual zeal.”* 

Many a Fcene in the House of Lords, in the years during which 
Bishop Wilherforce sat tliere, sliowed liow applicable this descrip- 
tion was to him. Ilis first work as Bisliop was to bring about a 
rearrangement of the diocesci hnd to increase the patronage 
attached to the See. His design in both these ineasmcjs was to 
make all the diocese conveniently accessiblo to its bishop, and 
to increaso, consolidate and strengthen the Bishop’s monarchical 
power, in both cases he was success ful.t 

'riie time at which he became Bishop was ono of danger and 
difficulty to the Church and to himself. It was the crisis of the 
Tractariaii movement by which the whole country was convulsed. 
In the very mouth that he was ofiered Oxford, J. H. Newman 
seceded to Home, and, as Lord Beaconsriuld said, dealt a blow 
to the Churcli oF England under ndiicli it still reels.’']; ilis 
secession was quickly iuliowed by that of several of the Bishop’s 
nearest connections.^ TJjc Evangelicals, who regarded him as 
an apostate, pointed out tliat lio might possibly follow the 
example of his connections, which, they said, was only carrying 
out his High Church principles to tlieir logical result. This 
was an untoward event at the opening of the new phase in his 
carc(?r. Hitherto, his career as a public man had been rapid, 
brilliantly successful, and without a cloud ; but when he had 
been two years Bishop, another untoward event occurred which 
overclouded liis reputation lor sincerity, shook confidence in his 
judgment, and occasioned the distrust with which for many 
years he was regarded at Court and by a large portion of the 
people of this country. This was the last stage of the “Hampden 
Controversy.” 

The “ Hampden Controversy^’ w^as ono of those bits of un- 
necessary excitement by which the English people, or some largo 
sections of them, are often convulsed- and sometimes disgraced. 
It took its name from the Rev. Rcnn Dickson Hampden, a Fellow 
of Oriel, of the old school, and, as we have heard, a descendant 
of the “ Hampden who died on the field,” but who, according to 

* “Dccliue and Full,” cliup.xv. 

f See vol ' p. S'lO ei st-q., and p)). 3SI-2. 

J JJrcfacc to colleeUd edition of Lis novel?, 1870. § Vide vol. i. p. 3C2. 
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Mr. Mozley, had “ W cst Indian blood in his veins/’ Mr. Mozley 
further describes him as one of the most unprepossessing of men, 
not so much repulsive as utterly unattractive, of whom some- 
body said, that ho stood before you like a milestone and brayed 
at you like a jackass/’'^ Ho is said to have been the original of 
Anthony Trollope’s Bishop Proudie, he certainly proved to be 
one of the most timid and conservative, not to say humdrum, of 
bishops. Bishop Hampden preached a dull, but thoroughly 
orthodox, sermon,’" is the judgment of him expressed in later 
years by his brother of Oxford.f Hampden was appointed 
Bamptoii lecturca’ for 1832, and chose for the subject of his 
lectures — ‘*Th(! Scholastic Wiilosophy Considered in its Uelation 
to Christian Theology.” In their 2 )reparatiou ho was believed 
to have been much assisted by the Rev. J. Blanco Wliite, who, 
many, if not all, of our readers will remember, was brought up a 
Romanist, wns ordained a Homan priest, i)asscd througli the 
successive stages of the diacouato of the English Establishment 
and L^]nglish Unitarianisrn, and ended his life as a theist of the 
same school as h\ W. iNewmaii. Blanco White, it is said, was 
the only man at Oxford at that time who was acquainted with 
the Scholastic Pliilosophy.J Tho fundamental lU’iaciple ol' 
Hampdci/s lectures was that tlio Scholastic Philosophy was th ' 
parent of our theological language, which is false and imreal, 
both in its ])rinciples ami in its method, and forming an atmo- 
sphere of mist between us and j)rimitivo truth, and in one of the 
lectures lie enunciated the then startling proposition that 
“strictly to sjrcak, in tho Scripture itself there arc no doctrines.'’^ 
There was also an awkward story current in Oxford that “ showing 
Christ Cliurch Library to a visitor, he Avalked rapidly past all the 
Fathers, and, waving his hand, said: ^ All rubbish.’ ”|| The lec- 
tures were lieard by few, and though, as usual, published, were 
read by still fewer jieople. Indeed, as in the case of Sir Wm. 
Moleswovth’s edition of the works of Hobbes of Malmesbury, 
after the death of a supposed admirer of tho “ Lectures,” his coju' 
was found on his shelves with only ono leaf cut open, and Avitii 
no signs of liaving been read.^ The book would have fallen 
into that mere oblivion which is the common lot of all Bampton 
lectures ; but in 1884; Hampden, who had become priricii>al of 
St. Mary’s Hall, and Professor of Moral Philosophy, published 
an able but startling pamphlet entitled : Observation on Re- 
ligious Dissent, with particular reference to the use of Religious 

* “Reminiscences,” vol. i. pp. 880-2. t iii. p. 90. 

J It is only lair to say that llunipdcii’s biographer has denied that Jllaiico 
White had much, if any, share in these lectures. Vide Mozley, vol. i. p. 5.3. 

^ “ Bampton Lectures,” p. 371. || Mozley, vol. i. p. 340. 

% Ibid. vol. i. p. 871. 
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Tests in the University.” It was a distinct proposal to abolish 
subscription to the Tliirty-Nine Articles, and it contained pas- 
sages which were more novel and striking then than now. He 
spoke of all opinion as being involuntary in its nature; he 
asserted that “ it by no means follows that whatever can be proved 
out of Scripture must therefore be a truth of revelation/’ and de- 
clared that he put Unitarians on the same footing precisely of 
earnest religious zeal and love for the Lord Jesus Christ as any 
other Christians * This was utterly repugnant to the views of 
the new Oriel school, and Henry Wilberforce, under the nom de 
plume of “ A Clerical Member of the University,^’ addressed a 
very powerful letter to the Primate, entitled : “ The Foundations 
of the Faith Assailed at Oxford.” The result was that Hampden 
was exposed to what J. S. Mill calls “ the persecutions of society." 
It was represented to the Premier (Lord Melbourne) that Hamp- 
den was suffering persecution for his liberal opinions, and Mel- 
bourne, who was as well acquainted with the Fathers as Hamp- 
den, and held them in much the same estimation, in 
appointed him Regius Professor of Divinity. The Tractarians, 
or, as they were then more commonly called, “ The Puseyites/’ 
had by that time come into existence as a distinct party, and 
they flew to arms. Newman himself hastily prepared a tract on 
Hampden s works entitled “ Elucidations,” the unfairness of 
which Bishop Wilberforcef said, in 1848, he pointed out to New- 
man at the time. This pamphlet was sent as a fiery cross into 
every country parsonage in the kingdom, and produced great 
searchings of heart among the clergy, A Convocation was sum- 
moned. Of course the Royal appointment could not be over- 
ruled ; but, after an unsuccessful resistance by the proctors. Con- 
vocation, on the express ground of want of confidence in the 
soundness of Hampden’s doctrine, voted his exclusion from a vote 
in the choice of select preachers. For this undignified proceed- 
ing Bishop Wilberforce and all the Wilberforce connection voted. 
In their opinion it was a case of “loose Churchmen against 
sound Churchmen whatever their politics.’’^ Hampden never 
after 1836 published anything which was not perfectly orthodox. 
On November 15, 1847, The Times announced that the 
Premier (Lord J. Russell) had recommended Dr. Hampden for 
the vacant bishopric of Hereford. The same paper contained 
a leader in which the opinion was expressed “ there is no party 
whatever, at least none worth taking into account, to whom the 
appointment can possibly be agreeable. It is not a question 


♦ Seo the pamphlet quoted in VOl. 1. p, 121 et 
4 See his letter to Bishra Philpotts, vol. i. p. 4U4. 

J YoJ. i. p. 92 W seq, Conf. Mozley, vol. i, p. 302 et seq. 
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between High Church and Low Church, or between the Church 
and Dissenters. Lord John Russell may depend upon it that, 
in selecting Dr. Hampden, he has committed a political blunder/* ** 
We probably do not err in attributing this article to Mr. Mozley, 
who was then a leader-writer in The Times, and in 1836 had 
been one of the ringleaders of the anti-Harnpden moveinentt 

Thirteen of the English Bishops, including Wilberforce, pre- 
sented an address to the Premier representing to him “ the 
apprehension and alarm which had been excited in the minds of 
the clergy by the rumoured nomination to the See of Hereford 
of Dr. HampdeDj in the soundness of whose doctrine the Univer- 
sity of Oxford had affirmed by a solemn decree its want of confi- 
dence.” j: He must have been a very sanguine man who expected 
that any Minister would treat as a solemn decree of the Univer- 
sity a catch-vote of a mob of country parsons, whose ignorance of 
the subject on which they had to vote even Newman himself 
lamented and deplored, § and whose passion had been stimulated 
and their prejudice strengthened by Newman’s electioneering 
pamphlet. Lord J . Russell replied to the remonstrance, and, after 
observing that the Bishops did not state any want of confidence 
on their own part iu the soundness of Dr. Hampden’s doctrine, 
but referred to a decree of the University of eleven years ago, 
continued : — 

In these circumstances, it appears to me that, should I withdraw 
my recommendation of Dr. Hampden which has been sanctioned by 
the Queen, I should virtually assent to the doctrine that a decree of 
the University of Oxford is a perpetual ban of exclusion against a 
clergyman of eminent learning and irreproacliable life, and that, in 
fact, the supremacy which is now by law vested in the Crown, is to be 
transferred to a m'ajority of the members of one of our Univcr3ine3.”|| 

At this juncture, Bishop Wilberforce, unfortunately, personally 
interfered in the matter. He wrote privately to Lord John 
Russell, urging that Dr. Hampden should be rtiquired to dis- 
prove, before a competent tribunal, the truth of the charges 
of unsoundness in doctrine.^ This extraordinary proposal, 
repugnant and abhorrent to every principle of English law, 
and, indeed, of common justice, by which the accused person 
was to be called on to disprove his guilt — not the accusers 
to prove it — met with the reception it deserved. It is 
obvious, said Lord John, in his reply, that this is a question 
which might lead to. interminable controversy, “so that Dr. 
Hampden might be kept suspended between the cap and the 

* Fii/d vol. i. p. 4 j 20. t Mozley, vol. i. clvii. J Vol. i. p. 433. 

§ Vide Mozley, vol. i. 366. || Vol. i. pp. 436, 437, 438. ^ Ibid, p. 444. 
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mitre for years, to the infinite amusement of the idle crowd, but 
to the detriment of the Church and of the Koval Supremacy.”* 
A party among Bishop Wilberforce’s clergy, really representing 
Mr. Keble and his set, applied to the Bishop for Letters of 
Request to the Court of Arches to hear and decide a formal charge 
of heresy against Dr. Hampden. The Bishop consented not to 
promote the suit himself, but to relegate it ministerially to the 
Arches Court, and issued his Letters of Request accordingly. He 
was induced by the promoters of the suit themselves to write to 
Dr. Hampden, putting to him a long series of questions on points 
of doctrine, against which Dr. Hampden very properly protested 
as “ extra-judicial.” The Bishop at the same time suggested that 
Hampden should withdraw both his Bampton Lectures,” and 
his “Observations on Dissent,” a proposal which Lord John 
Russell very properly stigmatized as an attempt “ to require that 
Dr. Hampden should degrade himself in the eyes of all men for 
the sake of a mitre.^^t Negotiations passed between the Bishop 
and Dr. Hampden through Provost Hawkins of Oriel. In the 
course of them Dr. Hampden said to the Provost that the 
“ Observations on Dissent’* were not then being sold or circu- 
lated with his sanction, but against his wish,].’ The Bishop 
chose to treat this as a “ virtual withdrawal” of the “ Observa- 
tions,^* and then for the first time read the “ Bampton Lectures,^* 
which he had hitherto known only through Newman’s “Eluci- 
dations,” He came to the conclusion that there was no heresy 
in them, that Newman’s “Elucidations” were most false. “I 
hope,” said the Bishop, “not wickedly or intentionally so,**§ and 
that Hampden meant none of the things charged to him and 
often meant the very opposite. The Bishop tliercforc withdrew 
the Letters of Request, and, much to the dismay of its promoters, 
the intended prosecution for heresy failed. 

It must, injustice to Dr. Hampden, be said that to the end he 
denied the insinuation that he made any concessions to the 
Bishop.|| With this ends Bishop 'Wilberforce*s connection with 
the Hampden controversy. The course ho took in it was tortuous, 
and reminds one of Bacon’s description of cunning as “ a sinister 
or crooked wisdom.” The remarks on it of the late Bishop 
Philpotts seem to us unanswerable. Referring to the published 
letter to Dr. Hampden, in which Bishop Wilherforce announced 
his decision, his brother of Exeter wrote to him ; — 

“ I will frankly avow to you at once that 1 never before read a 
document so painful ard bo surprising to me — painful by reason of the 
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sincere friendship I have ever sought and shall ever seek to cultivate 
with you, as well as of my high respect for your talents, and surprising 
because of my experience of the manifestation of those talents on all 
former occasions, and of iny utter inability to descry in this document 
anything like the judicial discretion which I should have anticipated 
in you beyond almost any other of my brethren. I told you in my 
letter of yesterday that you appeared to me to have had no right to 
stop the promoters from prosecuting their suit. I think so still, and 
with firmer conviction after more mature deliberation. Now, if 1 am 
right, see in what a position your published letter to Dr. Hampden has 
placed tlie suit, its promoters and yourself. You have withdrawn 
your Letters of Keoucst ; therefore, if tlie suit be still existent, you liave 
undcrtaktii to JudA <Dn it yourself; and as a preparation for such cx- 
ccrciso of your jimicial authority, the worhl will be astounded by 
finding that (after the promoters had expressed to you ihcir wish for 
a eontinuanec of the suit) you have examined the case in your owu 
library, without any of the forms which are at once the aid, the pro- 
tection, and the restraint of him who sits in judgment:, and have 
announced 3 ^ 111 ’ conviction oi' the invalidity of that cliaigo in tho 
columns of a newspnyjer. If the suit bo still alive (as I fully believe 
it must be) you cannot now preside over it Jis judge. You must send 
fresh Letters of Kecjuest to tl»e (’oiirt of Arches, on the ground of 3 ’' 0 ur 
unwillingness or inability to judge : after having thus proclaimed to all 
tho world both your cageimc.ss to judge and your entire coiilhlence in 
your ability to do so.”* 

Tho Dishop from i\\o. first believed himself to have given up 
all that men called worldly promotion wherfhe signed tho remon- 
strance against llampdcn,t and lie was soon afterwards conscious 
of “ evident withdrawal of royal favour."'t lie does not apfiear 
to have visited Windsor for the next five years, and tlieneelor- 
ward his visits there were few and far between, and mostly con- 
fined to occasions when, as Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, 
his presence was officially required at Chapters of llio Order.§ 
The Queen seems to liave resumed her affability of manner 
towards him sooner than the Prince. The Bishop lielieved that 
the Queen and Prince had, by “tdie interested machinations of a 
most unscrupulous man,” been led to form an entirely wrong 
estimate of him,” and he besought Lord Aberdeen to use his good 
offices at Court to remove this unfavourable impression. Tho 
Earl undertook the task, but the first conversations between him 
and the Koyal persons ended by the Prince saying, “He, tho 

Bishop, does everything forborne object. He has a motive for 

all his conduct,’^ to which Lord Aberdeen rejoined, “ Yes, sir, but 
when a bad motive?” On another occasion he renewed the con- 


* Vol. i. p. 490. t P- 496. J Ibid. p. LS4. 

J Tho next visit mentioned in the “ Diaiy” is Januaiy lb, 18o3, vide vol. 
ii. p. 165. 
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versntioD, when the Prince avowed that liis clianged opinion of 
the Bishop was caused by a suspicion of his sincerity and disin- 
terestedness, and, when driven by Lord Aberdeen into a corner, 
selected two points : 1. That in earlier life the Bishop had sought 
the preceptorship to the Prince of Wales, and that in a discussion 
with the Prince on a well-known miracle, on which he bad just 
preached, he had somewhat unduly modified his own views to 
suit those of the Prince. As to the preceptorship, it is clear that 
the Prince was entirely mistaken, the idea of tliat appointment 
was abhorrent to the Bishop. A.s to the second point, the Bishop 
writes to his friend, Mr. Arthur Gordon — Lo^ Aberdeen’s son 
and secretary* — “ As to the swine sermon . . %. he (the Prince) 
did not say how entirely he disbelieved in spirits of evil, but 
raised all possible olyections which I combated ; and the only 
thing like the * convenient' averment, I said, was that it was far 
best for us to believe in a devil who suggested evil to us, for that 
otherwise we were driven to make every man his own devil ; and 
1 thought that this view rather touched him." It is fair to add 
that Lord Aberdeen avowed that “ not all the queens and princes 
in Europe could make him believe that the Bishop was a worldly- 
minded or selfish man."t 

The Bishop's account of the last conversation the Prince held 
with him, so well illustrates the different mental characteristics 
of the two men that we transcribe it:— 

The Bishop had bA?n preaching in the private cliapcl at Windsor, 
upon the subject of our Lord’s intercession in lieavc'ii, llis presenting 
tliG prayers of His people to the^Father, and enforcing tliem by the 
j)rcsencc of His liumaii body, still bearing the mark of the wounds of 
His passion. The prince sent a moss;igG inviting the Bishop to 
walk with him in the afternoon, and turned the conversation to the 
sermon of the morning, saying that it had suggested to him an entirely 
new view of the subject, that he must not be supposed to mean that he 
accepted it, but tliat lie should give it his most serious reflection, adding, 
now at any rate, I understand why the Church of England is so careful 
to conclude every prayer with such words as ‘through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’ 

Notwithstanding Lord Aberdeen’s efforts, we doubt whether 
the Bishop was ever thoroughly re-instated in the Prince's good 
opinion; but on tlie Princess death the Bishop wrote to Mr. 
Gordon ; “ All my old aflfection for l^m has revived over his tomb 

and for our poor Queen.”? From thdt time his visits to Windsor 
were more frequent, and his relations with the Queen regained 
some of their old cordiality. When General Grey's Early Years 

• Now Sir Anliur Gordon, Governor Designate of Cevlon. 

t Vol. ii. pr 274. 275, 276. 

X As related by the Bishop of Ely, vol. iii. p. 45. § Vol. iii. p. 44. 
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of the Prince Consort” was published, the Bishop, at the special 
request of the Queen, reviewed the book in the Quarterly. Of 
course being written to order it is a mere ^loge, though the 
Bishop professed to Mr. Gordon that the article “ exactly de- 
scribed his view of the Prince.”* One of the Bishop^s visits 
was on March 20, 3869 ; on the first of that month Mr. Glad- 
stone had introduced his Irish Church Disestablishment Bill. 
On this occasion the Bishop notes in his diary: *'The Queen 
was very affable, ‘ so sorry Mr. Gladstone started this about 
Irish Church, and he is a great friend of yours, 

Wo pardon the editor^s marvellous indiscretion in publishing 
this entry, for tire sake of the light it throws upon the relations 
between the Queen and the Minister whom she dislikes, and on 
the struggles for the popular cause Mr. Gladstone has had to 
make in the Closet. Mr. Gladstone and the Bishop were in 
constant communication. Every letter or conversation of Mr. 
Gladstone's which we read enhances our idea of the liberal and 
progressive character of his statesmanlike mind, while the 
Bishop’s letters and conversations too often show the narrow- 
ness of the mere ecclesiastic and the strength of his prejudices 
against particular statesmen. The subject has lost its interest, and 
our space is too rapidly contracting for us to give extracts ; but 
the contrast between the two men is strikingly brought out in a 
correspondence between them respecting Mr. Hadfields bill for 
doing away with the declaration of mayors and other municipal 
officers, that they would not use their offices against the Estab- 
lished Church. Mr. Gladstone “ quite fiercely” urgiid the Bishop 
to support the bill. He was unwilling to do so, because, at 
a time when Lord Palmerston's wicked appointments meet us 
at every turn, to yield everything to a Ministry which every sound 
Churchman feels insults the Church almost every time it has to 
recommend to the Crown for a bishopric, is exceedingly hard.” 

This outbreak of episcopal wrath was occasioned V)y a rumour 
that Lord Palmerston had intended to nominate two evangelical 
bishops for the vacant Archiepiscopal Sees of Canterbury and 
York.J At this time all men began to feel that the end of 
Palmerston’s career could not be far off, and to talk of 
his successor. The Bishop records : “ Long talk with Glad- 
stone as to Premiership ) ho for acting under John Russell III § 
Mr. Gladstone, it will be^emembered, took this course, when, 

• Ibid. p. 237. The review of the “Early Years,” 1867, and a review 
of “Leaves from a Journal of our Life in the Highlands,” ^69, are re- 
printed, under the title “ Royal Authorship,’* in the Bishop s “ Essays, vol. 

^ X Ibid. p. 297. t Vol, iii. p. 77, et *eq., especially p. 84 and note. 

§ Ibid» p. 92. 
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in 1865, Palmerston at length died. From the time that 
Lord John Russell declined to be dictated to by the bishops 
in the Hampden case, the Bishop hated him with an un- 
dying hatred. While the case was yet pending, he pointed 
as an instance of the vanity of ambition to “ Peels being out 
of power, and the pert incompetence of Lord John Russell 
employed in mismanaging the affairs of the country.”*^' Lord 
Russeirs name frequently occurs after this time in the Bislio23’s 
diaries and correspondence, but never without some expression 
of hatred or contempt.f 

It has been said that it was not so much the Bishop^s opposi- 
tion to Dr. Hampden’s appointment nor susjJcions as to his 
sincerity and disinterestedness which caused him the loss of 
Royal favour. The serious matter was his tenacious adherence 
to what was called the vain dream of Convocation”! — a dream 
which he contrived in some degree to realize. The history of 
the revival of “ that curious debating society,'’^ and the intrigues 
accompanying it, is given at length by Mr. Wilborforce. We 
can refer only to a few of the very curious particulars he gives. 
From the time of the Gorham case (1850) the Bishop, with but 
few helpers, had been trying to obtain a revival of Convocation 
as a synodal body. In 1852 the first Derby-Disraeli Govern- 
ment was formed. It courted the support of the clergy as a 
bulwark against the poweiful opposition it liad to encounter. It 
was rumoured that Lord Derby was supposed to be favourable 
to the revival of Convocation, not that we can suppose Lord 
Derby really cared for the matter one way or other, his object 
then, as ever, was “ to dish the Whigs,” and to gain that end he 
was quite prepared to consent to the revival of Convocation, as, in 
1867, he agreed to houseliold suffrage, “just as — according to Lord 
Clarendon — he would of old have backed ahorse at Newmarket ; 
he hated Disraeli ; but believed in him as he would have done in 
an unprincipled trainer; he wins, that is all.”§ The Archbishoi> 
of that day. Dr. J. B. Sumner, a kinsman of Bishop Wilberforce, 
who describes him as “ good, loving, and wcak,^^ll was known to 
be opposed to the revival of Convocation, and it was rumoured 

that the Queen was equally opposed to the proiDOsal. A newly 
elected Convocation of Canterbury met on November 5, 1852, 
and on the 12th, thanks to the persistence and tact of Bishop 
Wilberforce, it, for the first time 4^ 185 years, met for the 
despatch of business.^f Its session w^ adjourned to February 16 

* Vol. i. p. 514. t I the apocryphal story in vol. iii. p. 238. 

t Quarterly Eevietc, April, 1874, p. 36C. 

§ Vol. id. p. 235. II Vol- u- P- 249, 

^ Vol. ii. pp. 153-4. Tlie Convocations had, as usual, been dissolved in the 
July with the l^^riiament, and new ones elected. 
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following. Before that day came, Lord Derby and his col- 
leagues had given place to the Aherdeen-Russell Government. 
The Premier was, north of the Tweed, a member of the Presby- 
terian Establishment, on its southern bank, an Episcopalian of 
“high views.” ]\rr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, and the Duke of Newcastle were among its members. 
It was long since so many and such decided Churchmen had sat 
in one Cabinet. Tiisho}) Wilbcrforce was jubilant : It seemed 
to me,^' he wrote to Mr. Arthur Gordon, “ humanly speaking, 
that the security of the Church and the Throne turned on 
whether the Qu(H3n got Lord Aberdeen or one of the other 
chiefs of the imSre Whig party as her Prime Atinister on the 
fall of Lord Derby's Government.”'^ Such a merciful interposi- 
tion of Providence in the interests of the Cliurch \vas not to be 
neglected, and, as soon as the new Government was formed, the 
Bishop “ liad much talk with A. Gordon as to Jjord Aberdeen’s 
views on Convocation ; fearful about it, wishes to st!e me and 
arrange terms if possiblo.^M' A visit to Windsor, and a conver- 
sation with Lord ilnssoll increased the Premier’s fears : I can’t 

allow them to sit — he said to his son Do you think I 

am going to tolerate them by a side w'ind, because the Arch- 
bishop is a poor, vain, weak, silly creature, whom they can bully 
with impunity.” He added, with prophetic foresight, “Convo- 
cation would only hastem tho inevitable smash. Your friend is 
right who says tlio Clinrch of England is two churches only Jiold 
together by external forces. This •unnatural apparent uniou 
cannot last long, hut wo may as well defer tho separation as long 
as possil)le.”.J; It was even contemplated to dissolve the Con- 
vocation before tho day to whicli they stood adjourned.§ Tho 
Bishop sought .an interview with Prince Albert: “Tried to set 
plainly before him our needs, anti internal action tho only 
remedy. He spoke, as always, kindly and plainly and paid full 
attention to my view. — I’he Queen kind in mannor.”|| 'J’he 
Bishop invoked the aid of “ the Irresponsible Minister,” Stock- 
mar. “ 1 was,” he writes Air. Gordon, “ for reasons you will easily 
conceive, anxious to set my views before him, and he volun- 
teered, ‘I will speak to Lord Aberdeen about it.'”5[ The 
Bishop might have known what Mr. Gordon told him: “You 
are sadly mistaken if you suppose Stockmar to be at all favourable 
to the cause.^’* ** // 

On January 31, Air. Gordon wrote to the Bishop saying that 
a highly important conversation with regard to Convocation had 


* Vol. ii. p. 157. 

§ Ibid. p. lOdf. 


t Ibid. p. 158. 
II Ibid. p. 165. 
Ibid. p. 169. 


I Ibid. p. 1G2. 
If Ibid. p. 106. 
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taken place at Windsor. The particulars he gives are so curious 
that we give them in full : — 

“ The first question discussed was the power of the Crown to inter- 
fere at any stage in the proceedings of Convocation. It was answered 
that the power was undoubted, and had been exercised over and over 
again. It was next asked whether, granting the legality of certain 
discussions on certain subjects without the Queen’s licence to such 
discussions, such discussions were likely to bo attended Avith danger 
to the interest and influence of the Church. The next inquiry was 
Avhethcr the danger Avas one which imperatively called for the inter- 
ference of the CroAvn. It Avas then asked Avhethcr a brief discussion 
might not be so managed and moderated without any necessity ot 
bringing it to an arbitrary close. This Avas still more reluctantly 
admitted than the former propositions had been, and it was urged that, 
to bring such management to a successful issue, it would be necessary, 
not only to fortify the Archbishop by strong assurances of support, but 
also to take an early opportunity of declaring to Parliament that the 
Government regarded with the utmost disapprobation all plans for the 
revival of synodical action. One of those present, a j>erson of consider- 
able importance, recommended that a system of marked disfavour 
should be adopted and steadily ])er8evered in towards those who pro- 
mulgated j)rinciples likely to disturb the peace ‘ of the Church,’ and he 
observed that eren the most active^ amhitivus and talented of the High 
Chvrch party were not likely to hold jmndples which permanently 
excluded them from preferment f * ** 

Bishop Wilberforce appears to be bore referred to. It should 
be borne in mind that Archbishop Sumner was then at an 
advanced age. The recommendation of ‘^the person of con- 
siderable importance” w^as denounced by the Bishop “as an 
immoral and fatal policy — that of Lord J. Kussell.*^f 

This conversation admirably illustrates what The Times lately 
said: “ The Established Church is an institution alike incom- 
prehensible and inexplicable ” What was Stockmar’s right to 
speak to the Prime Minister of England about the meeting of the 
Convocation of the English Church ? What must that Church 
be whose internal government is subject to the control of a 
middle-aged lady and tAVO foreigners advised by a hybrid 
Presbyterian ? , . . . Imagine such a state of things existing in 
one of the British Free Churches— a similar “inner circle^* 
deliberating how to control “ The Wesleyan Conference,” “ The 
Unitarian Association/’ or “The Yearly meeting of the Society 
of Friends.” 


* Yol. ii. p. 169. We feel uncertaia whether the Prince or Stockmar is 

**the person of considerable importance alluded to.” 
t Ibid, p. 169. t Ibid, p. 171. 
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In the end, the Bishop obtained for the Convocations of both 
Provinces so much relaxation of their fetters and so much liberty 
of galvanized action as they now possess. So long as he lived he 
was the mainspring of all the movements of the Convocation of 
Canterbury. On occasion of one of its meeting, he found 
Bishop Thirlwall waiting in the ante-room, and asked him why 
he had not joined the rest of their brethren. “ Why should I 
go in,” was the reply, “ nothing will begin till you are there.^^* 

Henceforth Bishop Wilberforcc became more and more the 
moving and controlling spirit of the English Church through- 
out the world. Archbishop Sumner, one of the old Evangelicals, 
w'as often really opposed to his policy and movements — e,g,, while 
Wilberforce was with Lord Al^rdeen, settling about convocation, 
the Archbishop’s note fishing for a Government interruption 
arrived.”t But the Archbishop was what the Bishop and 
Aberdeen called him, “ poor, weak and silly.” He was (juite unfit 
to cope with a man of his opponents dexterity and strength 
of mind and will. Sumner died in 1862. During the life of liis 
successor, Longley, Wilberforce was, in all but name. Primate of 
all England. On Longloy’s death, Wilberforce wrote to one of 
his sons : I am so grieved to have lost the good Archbishop, it 
will make the greatest possible difference to me, as I cannot 
conceive any other acting in the same loving, hearty way he did 
with me.”J 

The period extending from the revival of Convocation, m 
1853, to the death of Archbishop Longley, in 1868, was one of 
great activity and agitation in the Establishment, and both in 
council and the field, Bishop Wilberforce was the leader of his 
brethren. An entry in his diary for July 22, 1853, is remark- 
able : “ Greatly depressed with the feeling that to labour hardest 
as a Bishop is to incur certain taboo, unlike all other works.’^§ 
He must secretly have assented to a remark of Mr. Bright’s, 
whom, for the first time, he had met ia society a few days 
previously: think the living party in the Church Establish- 

ment, as it works itself out, will see of themselves that the State 
is a hindrance to thein.”|| 

The extension of the Colonial Episcopate of the English 
Church was one great movement of this period. Its origin 
is attributed by Bishop Wilberforce to the liberality of Bishop 
Blomfield of London but its increase and its guidance were 
under the control of Bishop Wilberforce. When that singular 

♦ Qimrterly Review^ ubi supra, p. 353. 

t Vol. ii. p. 228. Conf. p. 199. t Vol. iii. p. 265. 

§ Vol. ii. p. 191. II lA/J.p. 248. 

See Bishop Wilberforce’s “ Essays’* contributed to the Quarterly Sevieie, 
vol. i. p. 313. 
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assembly the ‘'First Pan-Anglican Synod or Conference/^ of 
which Dean Stanley is reported to have said, “ he did not know 
whether it was intended to be a dinner-party or what it was,” 
met, it was Bishop Wilherforce who was selected by Archbishop 
Longley to prepare the Encyclical or Pastoral Address. It 
seems to have been generally considered a “very creditable 
document.” “ I don’t think,” wrote a friend to its author, “ that 
it will quite come up to Archdeacon Denison’s ideas, nor pro- 
bably will you receive any complimentary letter from Dr. 
McNeile. But the vast body of the clergy will, I arn sure, 
greatly approve of the calm, dignihed, alfectionale spirit it 
breathos throughout.”'^' It may be so, but it may be found, if 
this legally unauthorized pastoral comes to be (jxamined by the 
Law Courts, that it lias but added another to “ the ambiguous 
formularies” of llie Establishment. With loiimrd to matters 
affecting the Establishment at home — for instance*, the Divorce 
Billt — the Bishop was not oidy the adviser, but, althougli the 
nominal primate and other bishops might speak in debate, the 
real spokesman of the clerical order. It will bo remembered 
that ho was a strong opponent of tlio mcasuro, and when it 
became law, actually withstood its operation. Tlio Act exempts 
any clergyman from the necessity of marrying divorced persons 
in his clinrcli ; but provides that, if lie claims this exemption, 
ho must allow tlio ceremony to bo performed in his cliurch by 
any minister of the Establishment v.illing to ofliciate. The 
Bishop, in opposing this clause, avowed tliat if ho know one of 
these “hired interlopers” — so he called them — coming to a church 
in his diocese, as the law would jiermit any such minister to do, he 
would meet him at the door with an iuhibitiori, and susjiend him 
from his office. He had the courage of his opinions. Not only 
did ho direct bis Chancullor of the diocese of Oxford to refuse to 
grant licenses for the marriage of divorced people, whilst either 
husbiind or wife was living, but years afterwards, when Bishop of 
Winchester, he heard that a curate in his dioceso liad performed 
in the diocese of London, under the provisions of the Divorce 
Act^ a miirriago between divorced persons, he instantly revoked 
the emuto’s license, and inhibited him from performing Divine 
service in bis diocese.J This showed, to use a phrase of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s, “ The spirit of a provincial Laud.”§ Archbishop 
Longley died in October, 1868, and a few days after the Bishop 
wrote to 0110 of his dearest friends and trusted brethren among 
the bishops : “ It is, indeed, time for prayer, I am daily praying 
that wo may have in mercy the right man, not in judgment 


♦ Vol. lii. pp. 229-232. 
+ Ibid. p. 3-17. 


t Vol. ii. p. 311 et seq. 
§ YoL iii. p. 26G. 
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another . It can hardly be that, under any possible Arch- 

bishop, I can act as I have done for the last six years, so that I 
feel shelved as to the general work of tlie Church.’'* There is 
no doubt that he judged rightly. The late Archbishop who 
succeeded Dr. Longley, though inferior to Bishop Wilberforco 
ill brilliancy, versatility, and as a speaker, was perhaps liis 
superior in judgment, and fully his etjual in strength of mind 
and will. Thenceforth Bishop Wilborforce’s authority was more 
confintxl to his own diocese, though, as wo have seen, Arch- 
bishop Tait pronounced him to have been, so long as he lived, 

“ the trio Primate of the Church of England.’^ Probably Dean 
Hook expressed the goucral tecling of the clergy when, on tho 
death of Archbishop Longley, lie wrote to a friend, “Oxford for 

Canterbury He may refuse llic plnco, but it ought 

to be offned to him. It is his duo froni the Cliurch, and, if 
offered, for the Cliurch^s sake ho oiiglit to accejit it, though if 
ho docs (teerpf 1 doubt whether he will die in liis bod.’^t 

Why, iiien, was Bishop WilbeiTorce, “consensu omnium capax 
in^perii,” not cslled formally us well as materially to the offico of 
Primate of all England.'* When tho archicpiscopal Si;e of 
York was vacant iu 1.8(12, and tho pivs'mt Archbisliop Tiiomson 
cljosen to lill it, Ilishop WilberlVnce wrote* “Beckett said tho 
appointment was an affront to Yorkshire, [ only wish ho would 
tell Palmerston so. 1’iiero must bo some liistory if wo could 
get it, because only last W()ek Sir C. Wt)od (a member of Lord 
Palmerston’s Cabinet) told Adniii’al .^roynell tluit I was to 
bo ajipointcd.’'.!; Mr. Walpole said : “ What a sliaino that 
Palnieistoii did not f^eiid Bishop Wilberforco to York. I hope 
W(i should have done* so.^'§ At that time Lord Ehaft(\sbuiy 
controlled the ajipointmeut of Bishops, '.riiere was small love 
lost between tho Evangelical leader and the High Church pre- 
late. Lord Shaftesbury thought the Bisiiop nearer to Romo 
than h(i actually was. The Bishop on his part considered 
Lord Shaftesbury to be of a “ cramped, puritanical, and 
persecuting mind.'”|| \Vhen Canterbury fell vacant in 1S6S 
Mr. Disraeli was Premier. The general election was then pro- 
ceediiig, and the Uishop OKpressed his fear that “a fear lest he 
should injure his election cry is likely to prevent Disraeli in 
this, doing wliat from his own convictions ♦would be his own 
coursc.^^^[ What actually took place we know, thanks to the 
most wondrous of Mr. Reginald Wilberforce's many indiscreet 
revelations. The Bishop records in his diary for Nov, J3: — 
“ The Duke of Marlborough, a member of the Cabinet, told me 

* Vol. iii. p. 2G5. ' 

t Vol. ii. p. 265. TIic Bishop as it was did not die iu his bed. 

+ lOuL p. 64. § Voi. iii. p. 76. \l lUd, p. 206. % Ibid. p. 26 i. 
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of Disraeli’s excitement when he came out of the Royal Closet. 
Some struggle about the Primacy. Lord Malmesbury also said 
that when he spoke to Disraeli, he said, ‘ Don’t bring any more 
bothers before me, I have already enough to drive a man mad/ 
The late Dean of Windsor, the Queen’s private chaplain and 
intimate friend, supplied the Bishop with full particulars of what 
occurred : — 

“ Disraeli was throughout most hostile to you ; he alone prevented 
London being offered to you. The Queen looked for Tait, but would 
have agreed to you Disraeli recommended — . for Can- 

terbury ! ! ! the Queen would not have him ; then Disraeli agreed 
most reluctantly and with passion for Tait. Disraeli then proposed 
Wordsworth for London. The Queen objected strongly ; no experi- 
ence ; passing over bishops, &c. ; then she suggested Jackson and two 
others, not you, because of Disraeli’s expressed hostility, and Disraeli 
chose Jackson.”t 

Probably statesmen of all parties concur in Dr. Martineau s 
opinion of the High Church clergy. “ They occupy a position above 
the lavv4 they constitute a polity distinct from the civil organi- 
zation, and are never content till it is subordinated to their ends. 
N.o statesman can expect ecclesiastic peace till every trace of 
priestly doctrine is repaoved from the formularies of the Church.”§ 
We should rather say until the separation of Church an<l State 
renders the priestly theories of ecclesiastics a matter of utter 
indifference to statesmen. 

When the scheme for holding a yearly Church Congress was 
floated, the Bishop’s prescience averted a danger which might 
in the outset have ruined the plan. The second of these 
assemblies was held at Oxford, at which, according to (we 
believe) the general rule, he, as Bi§hop of the diocese in which 
the meeting was held, presided. There was a strong dessiro 
amongst its members to pass resolutions on questions of the day. 
The Bishop felt, and has expressed his sense of, the value of free 
discussion on such questions between clergymen, “ under the 
restraint of that sense of responsibility which is ever bred by the 
consciousness of being met in a * lawful assembly, ”|| and he was 
equally aware of the evils, of unrestrained discussions on such 
subjects in a mere voluntary gathering, having no authority and 
no duly recognized •hiefs, and of the danger in a meeting of men 
who held differing and most repugnant views of dividing them 
into majorities and minorities, and binding, or rather attempting 
to bind, those present to any conclusions. Under his guidance 

, * Voi iii. p. 267. t PP* 268-0. 

I It would be more Accurate to say, '‘they claim to occupy.” 

§ ‘*Miscell»sie8,” vol, i. p. 409. I) “Essays,” vol. i. p. 32S. 
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therefore the Congress assumed the form of a meeting for the 
mere interchange of opinions upon ecclesiastical subjects, and 
such has ever since been the character of these gatherings. 

In 1868, the yearly Congress was held at Dublin, and was 
attended by the Bishop. Probably what he then saw and heard 
in Ireland strengthened an opinion be had previously formed on 
the subject of the Irish Church, and influenced his conduct when 
its existence as an Establishment passed into the region of 
practical politics.* So far back as 1 815, he had expressed to Mr. 
Gladstone the opinion “ that the one thing the Irish Church 
needs to do is to show that she IS the Irish Church ; failing this, 
I fear that no validity of title will long uphold her, nor, indeed, 
do I think it ought to do so.^’ Mr. Gladstone replied : I am 
sorry to express my apprehension that the* Irish Church is not 
in any large sense eflicient ; the working results of the last ten 
years have disappointed me”t Sixteen years later (1861) the 
Bishop made a tour in Ireland and carefuily noted in his diary 
what he saw and heard of the then state of the Church. Some 
particulars are even now worth transcribing, in order to show 
what the Irish Establishment was, and how much the country 
owes Mr. Gladstone for its destruction. “ In the great towns, 
the Church very poorly represented .... a bishop, at once 
able, educated and religious, rniglit do anything — nowhere 
power of preaching would go further. The people so intelli- 
gent, and yet impressiblo.’'t Such was not the character of the 
Irish bishops, a few days after this entry in his diary. The 
Bishop notes that he had 

“ an interesting conversation with iJr. Todd. lie, sad about state 
find prospects of Irish Clmrch .... The Primate, not a Churchman, 
but a mere gentleman under iniluenco .... Knox, very foolish, 
without learning, piety, judgment, conduct or sense, appointed by a 
•job that his uncle should resign Limerick, &c. N.B. — The Primate 
justifies the Irish Bishops’ suspension by saying a tax would make them 
poor and they would sell their livings. Todd replied ; * If principle 
will not liindcr, wealth won’t. The Bishop of Derry, the richest See, 
sells all his. Dervy^ perhaps, the best, but a weak unread man.* Dean 
of Limerick, of Knox : ‘ He used, when made to preach by his uncle, to 
get me to write his sermon, and could not deliver it.’ The Bishop 
used to say, ‘Why do you blow your nose in the pathetic part V Higgins, 
a most appropriative mind, would take what another had just said, and 
repeat it ostentatiously as his own, even to the sayer.’ Dr. Todd, 
Ossory^ the most indolent man I ever knew, used to make me teach 
his pupils when in College, very strong Solifidian views. Cork^ a man 
of ability, strong leaning to Arian or semi-Arian, kept him long from 


* See however extract from his diary for 1868, quoted post, 

+ Vol. i. pp. 272-3. t Vol. iii. p. 24. 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXVI.]— New Sebies, Yol. LXIII. NO. 11. E B 
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priests* orders — a mere Whatelyian, but a strong will and overbearing; 
would be very unpopular very soon — is so now at Cork. Limerick^ 
clever, quite unread, no taste for Episcopate ; w'as scarcely persuaded 
to be made a bishop. His living — the best in Ireland — was w-anted, 
and so he was quite pressed into accepting. Not a devout man at alh 
Kilmot'ef gentle and pleasing, not learned, and no backbone to lead. 
Meath^ nothing but a popular preacher, now worn out. Cashel^ very 
fond of money, and simply a low party man.”* 

Nor were the Irish Bishops less candid in their opinions of 
other dignitaries, or less unrestrained in their expression of them. 
The Church Congress of 1868, says the Bishop, began with 
service in St. Patrick’s ; admirable sermon from Dean of Cork, 
of which the Bishop of Cork said, it was an admirably arranged 
and delivered sermon, qlever, eloquent, argumentative, illustrative^ 
and had not in it Gospel enough to save a torntit.’^t The 
Irish Church as an Establishment was then on its deathbed ; but 
we read in the Bishop’s diary, The tone of the Irish Church 
seems to me to have risen wonderfully since I was in Ireland a 
few years ago.”t Its apprehended destruction as an Establish- 
ment seems already to have revived its religious tone. When the 
Disestablishment came before the first Parliament elected by 
household suffrage, Bishop Wilberforce, retaining his own 
adverse opinions to Mr. Gladstone’s measure, felt and said, “ that 
the nation had practically decided on the propositioD,’^§ and 
endeavoured to induce the Irish Church to settle the whole 
question in a generous and friendly manner with Mr. Gladstone, 
and make the best terms they could as to Disendowment. When 
the Bill reached the House of Lords, he neither spoke nor voted 
on the question of the second reading. In Committee he ex- 
plained his reasons for taking that course. In the course of his 
speech he expressed this memorable opinion : “ I believe that 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church will not tend to ap- 
pease Irish discontent ; but, instead of doing so, will give to 
Irish opposition to the union with Great Britain the increased 
violence which comes from a taste of success without satisfaction 
of the appQtite.’^ll A sounder view appears to us to be that the 
abolition of the Irish Establishment removed one just ground of 
Irish discontent. The application of its surplus revenues to the 
settlement of the Arrears question is a manifest justice to Ireland, 
and not less a benefit to the United Kin^om. Had not that 
fund been in existence the Consolidated Fund must have been 
burdened with the settlement of the Arrears. 


* Vol. in. p. 25-6. ^ t P. 2G1. J Ibid. p. 262. 

8 See Us Utter to ArcliUshop Trench, ibid. p. 271. || Ibid. p. 289 
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Ft was falsely and maliciously imputed to the Bishop that his 
course on the Irish Church Bill was actuated by a desire to 
obtain the See of Winchester ; he felt it to be humiliating, after 
a public life of twenty-four years, to answer such an imputation ; 
but lie wrote to an old friend, explaining .and justifying his 
conduct. His letter concludes with an argument suited for the 
class of minds who indulge in these base suspicions, aTid who 
might, ho added, perhaps be affected by considering that in 
making the change I undertake (1) harder Work, (2) during the 
life of the present Bishop a smaller income,* (M) far greater 
expGiiscs, (-t) the sacrifice of the love and affection of twenty- 
four years^ growtli. I end with saying 1 am ashamed for those 
who ask it at giving such explanations/^t He, therefore, gained 
absolutely nothing by the change from Oxford to Winchester. 
His arinouuceiiient of his acceptance of Winchester was made to 
Sir Robert Phillimore, with his usual overcharged manner of 
expressing himself. can hardly (he wrote) contemplate 

leaving this diocese for any other work without a broken heart, 
but wlierever The Hand seems to mo to lead I would follow.*' J 
Various motives seem to have induced him to make* the change. 
He was attached to Ihe diocese of Winchester, because it was 
the home of his mairied life, and the scene of his labours as a 
parish clergyman and as an archdeacon, and ho had been a canon 
of its venerable and majestic cathedral. The diocese of Oxford 
was completely organized, and his successor would only have to 
keep it moving in the same groove. The diocese of Winchester 
then included the wliole county of Surrey ; comprising all so 
much of London as lies on the southern bank of the Thames, the 
county of Hants, the Isle of Wight, and the Channel Islands.§ 
It had never been organized us that of Oxford had, and the age 
and infirmities of Bishop Sumner had for some years deprived it 
of any real Episcopal supervision. Moreover, Bishop Sumner 
was an Evangelical, and Bishop Wilberforce was desirous to 
organize another diocese on High Church principles. A minor 
inducement was that Lavington, the estate of the Sargent family, 
to which he had succeeded through his wife, and to which he 
was most fondly attached, though actually in Sussex, H “ com- 
mands,** 80 the Bishop wrote to Mr. A, Gordon, “ a large part 
of the south of the diocese — Beigate, Guildford, Petersfield, 
Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, and I am more at liberty to go and 

* It will be remembered that Bishop Sumner, whom Bishop Wilberforce 
succeeded, out-lived him. 

t Letter to Rev. H. Majendie, vol. iii. pp. 291-2. J Ibid. p. 307. 

§ Since the. Bishop’s death the dlOCCae Of WiUCllCSter haS bCCU WllOliy 

re-arranged. 

II He was proud to be able to call himself “ a Sussex Squire.” 

. E £ 2 
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stay with tny squires, all of whom press me to come and see them 
at home/'* 

After 1868, the feeling that ‘^he was shelved for the general 
work of the Church/^ which he expressed on the death of Arch- 
bishop Longley, seems to have pressed on him, and his diaries 
and letters we read as those of a depressed, if not a disappointed, 
man. But he at once threw himself with all bis usual zeal and 
energy into the work of his unwieldy diocese, and unremittedly 
laboured until, in July, 1 873, the melancholy accident at Abinger 
ended at once his labours and his life. ** What a glad surprise 
was Carlyle\s remark, when he heard the sad news.t “ We can 
but regard Bishop Wilberforce as ‘ felix etiani opportunitate 
mortis,^ like he of old, when he died, his eye was not dim nor 
his natural force abated/ " To one of his active character and 
habits a time of enforced idleness and seclusion, liko that endured 
by Bishop Sumner, would have been a heavy trial. 

All agree that the Bishop was an able organizer and adminis- 
trator, an unrivalled tactician and a consummate speaker. Another 
equally marked feature in his character has passed without 
remark — he .was a good hater. It is as certain as that for his 
family and frienils he felt the deepest affection. He survived 
Ins wife thirty-two years, yet ‘‘ never did the anniversary pass by, 
without its being commemorated in bis diary and referred to in 
letters to the more intimate among his friends and his “ children 
well remember how, in after years, in the midst of all the tide of 
business, the day was strictly kept, and how the great sorrow 
remained as fresh as though it had only just befallen.**}: We 
have no intention of even insinuating that these entries in the 
Bishop’s diary did not accurately express his real feeling, but we 
wonder at the want of good sense -and good taste which gives 
these mcra to a public, many of whom will read them 

with contempt. At this date they read like a letter of condo- 
lence sent by the Bishop’s hither, which, owing to its being mis- 
franked, did not reach the person for whom it was intended 
until three weeks after its date, when, as the recipient said, ** the 
evangelical unction was rather flat.'* We must apply the same 
remarks to the frequent effusions in the diary of the Bishop’s 
affection for his sons. Their publication is the more extra- 
ordinary when we consider that the editor is himself one of these 
sons. But as we have said, the Bishop was an equally good hater. 
We have already mentioned the undenying hatred with which, 
after the Hampden affair, heregarded Lord Russell. Lord Palmer- 
ston incurred his hatred at an earlier period. A meeting was 
held in Winchester in 1837 to form a Diocesan Church Building 


* Vol. i. p. 330. t Vide vol. iii. p. 426. J Vol. i. pp. 179-80. 
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Society, at which the old Duke of Wellington presided, and 
Lord Palmerston, then one of the members for Hants, spoke. 
He was considered by the future Bishop " to be really speaking 
throughout to his dissenting constituents/* and he, therefore, 
attacked Palmerston with an ability and vehement eloquence 
which completely carried away the meeting. Some present 
remonstrated with the Duke for allowing this young clergy- 
man” to proceed unchecked. The Duke, we are told, replied 
that “ it had occurred to him to interfere ; but that, on looking 
again at the speaker, he felt sure that, had he done so, he would 
only have diverted upon himself the stream of his indignant elo- 
quence, and * I assure yon,* he added, * that I would have faced a 
battery sooner/*’* Probably the Tory leader did not feel called 
to “ face a battery** in defence of a Whig chief. The Bishop’s 
ill-feeling against Palmerston never changed. “ When in 1855 the 
nation, as it was said, guided by an unerring instinct, reposed its 
coohdence in Lord Palmerston, at a time when no one seemei^ 
left to confide in,'*t and amidst many difficulties he accomplisi^dl 
the task of forming a Ministry, the Bishop enjoyed “ a lau^sh, 
talk bn politics with good Htockmar. He agreed with mu* that. 
Lord Palmerston was a great take in, but that it was necessary 
that bubbles should burst.’*| Lord Palmerston's hostility to the 
action of Convocation and his persistent .appointment of Low 
Churchmen to be Bishops and Deans filled up, in the Bishop’s 
mind, the measure of his iniquities, and, in 1868, he wrote of him, 
to Mr. Gordon in terms which, it must be allowed, accurately 
describe the then existing state of things and the feelings of tUe 
sincerer members of the Liberal party ; — 

“ That wretched Pam seems to me to got worse and worse. There 
is not ii particle of veracity or noble fc3eling tljat I have ever been able 
to trace in him. lie manages the House of Commons by debiiuching 
it, making all parties laugh at one another. The Tories at the Liberals, 
by his defeating all Liberal measures ; the Liberals at the Tories, by 
their consciousness of getting everything that is to be got in Church- 
and State ; and all at one another, by substituting low ribaldry for argu- 
ment, had jokes for principle, and an openly avowed vain-glorious- 
imbecility as a panoply to guard himself from the attacks of alK 
thoughtful men. I think, if his life lasts long, it must cost us the slight 
remains of Constitutional Government which exists among us.”§ 

* Vol. i. pp. 107-8. f ‘^Thc Timen' Annual Summary, 1 855.** 

tVol.ii.p.270. 

§ Vol. hi. p. 9 1. ** To keep alive the wicked passions [against America] in this 
country, as Palmerston and his l^ost did, was like the man, and this is the 
worst that can be said of it.” II. Cobden to A. W. Paulton, Morlev*s 
“ Life of Cobden/* vol. ii, p. 389. “It is a terrible evil to find ourselves with 

an old man of sevenlj-seven at our head," ihii, p. 399. Conf. Mr. Gladsloue’s 

opinion expressed to the Bishop, vol. ii. p. 349, 
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Nor did the Bishop’s Episcopal brethreu escape bis censure. 
** The A.rchbishop of York’s [he notes] self-importance makes 
him almost unable to apprehend such a possibility as that you 
do not agree with him.” The Bishop of Gloucester defeats him 
ill the Ritual Commission, and is said to have shown as usual 
all the heat of a deserter against me.”* But, of all the Bishop s 
contemporaries, Lord Westburv, whom he called “ the modern 
Achitophel,” was the object of his direst hatred and scorn. Lord 
Westbury was a man of as real kindliness of nature as the Bishop. 
A fact to which we willingly bear witness from our own know- 
ledge and experience, and his intellectual force was fully equal to 
the Bishop's ; but lie was, unfortunately for his own interests, an 
irritating opponent, and provoked in his opponents, whether at 
the Bar or in Parliament, feelings of personal enmity towards 
himself. It was well said, at thb time of his death, that 'Miis 
precise articulation and deliberate mode of speech gave full 
etfect to his unconcealed consciousness of his own superiority, 
and in liis habitual attacks upon opponents he always left a 
sting/’t In Mr. Traill’s admirable “ Dialogue” the Bishop re- 
proaches Lord Westbury with this defect, and Lord West bury 
vindicates himself by saying it was better to be like him, candid, 
and tell your opponents what you thought of them, than conceal 
your thoughts in a diary. Lord Westbury, when Solicitor- 
General, had provoked tiie Bishop's wrath by his opposition to 
the Colonial Church Bill, which appeared to the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral to infringe on the Royal supremacy. He was also known to 
liave a strong bias against alls} nodical action of the Church.”J 
AVlien Attorney- General he, unaided and alone, conducted with 
remarkable skill the Divorce Bill through the House of Commons, 
and thereby incurred the wrath of the Bishop and all tlie.High 
Cliurch party. 

When Bishop Colenso s case was about to be heard before a 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the Bishop wrote to a 
friend: “ The Chancellor will do all the evil he can to God's trutli 
and Church. *’§ Lord Westbury, ns Chancellor, was President of 
the Judicial Committee, and read its judgment in the Colenso 
case. The composition of it was attributed to him by the Bishop, 
though we believe it to have been, like the judgment in the 
Gorham case, drawn up by Lord Kingsdown. The Bishop spoke 
of it “as a Westbury lie,'’|l and of the Palmerston Government 
as ^'supporting Westbury in seeking to deny for England the 
faith of our Lord.'’^ It was impossible for two such men to meet 

* Ibid, pp. 2L0, 2L(7. The Arclibi^liup of York was Dr. Tlionipson ; the 
Bishop oi’ Glou'*c*icr, Dr. Ellicott. 

+ “Tiie Tmv/'*'’ Aiiuiiul S'uumarv, 1873.” I Vol. ii. p. 192. 

j Vul. ill. p. iof. II Ibid. p. 125. 11 IbifL^, 161. 
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in debate without coining to rhetorical blows. In debate on the 
judgment of the Upper House of Convocation condemning *‘The 
Essays and Reviews,” which, it was known, had been drawn up 
by the Bishop, Lord Westbury said, '‘the judgment is simply a 
series of well-lubricated terms — a sentence so oily and sapona- 
ceous that no one could grasp it — like an eel, it slips through 
your fingers and is simply nothing.”* This scarcely-concealed 
reference to the nicknames, “Slippery Sam” and “ Soapy Sam-,” 
which had been given to the Bishop, provoked him to a reply 
which would have been more efficacious if less angry. We have 
neither space nor inclination to follow Mr. Wilberforce’s example 
in recalling attention to these and other like undignified scenes 
between the Chancellor and the Bishop. We must, however, 
intimate our dissent from his assumption that out of them the 
Bishop always came conqueror. 

After Lord Westbury's descent from office, a scone occurred 
between him and tlie Bishop, so characteristic of the two men 
that we transcribe it. They met in the Lobby of the House 
of Lords: — 

“ Lord Wosthury stopped the Bisliop, nnd, holding out liis hand, 
said : ‘ ]\fy Lord Bisliop, as a Christian and a bishop you will not 
refuse to shako hands V The Bishop innnediaUdy responded to the 
prolForcd invitation. Lord Westbury then said, ‘ Do you remember 
where Ave hist met?’ The lUshop : ‘No.* Lord Wcstlmry : ‘It was 
in the hour of my humiliation, when I was leaving the Queen’s closet, 
having given up the Great Seal, I met you on the stairs as 1 was 
coming out, and 1 felt inclined to say, “Hast thou found mo, O mine 
(?nemy ?” ' 

“ The Bishop in relating this, used to say, ‘ I never was so tempted 
in life as I was then to finish the quotation, but by a great effort 
I ke[)t it down and said : “ Does your Lordship remember the end of the 
(piotatioii ? ’* * Jjord WeHburij ; ' Wo lawyers, my Lord Bishop, arc not 
in the habit of (pioting part of a passage Avitheut knowing the whole.* 
No doubi, as the Bisliop said, he A\"ent home and looked it out in his 
family Bible, Avhoro he saw ' Yea, I have found thee, because thou hast 
sold thyself to Avork iniquity.* ’*f 

The imputation was wholly unfounded, and the Bishop’s con- 
duct in this matter showed more of hatred, malice and uncharit- 
ableness than of the meek and quiet spirit of the Christian ; 
friendly or quasi-friendly relations, however, afterwards existed 
between the Bishop and Lord Westbury. The Bishop sent him 
the draft of a “ Clergy Resignation Bill,” asking him to revise it ; 
he received a very characteristic reply. Lord Westbury said he 
perceived that the Bishop referred “to diseases of the mind,” 


* Ibid. p. 141. 


f Vol. lil. pp. 143-4. 
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which raised a difficulty, ** because, in the first place, there could be 
no such thing as disease of the mind, and secondly, if there were, 
he had never yet met a clergyman, with the exception of the 
Bishop, who had a mind/'* 

At various intervals during his busy life, the Bishop appeared 
in the character of an author. It has been truly said that his 
writings, though full of grace, were merely ephemeral. From 
this judgment the life of his father must be excepted. The 
original and unexpurgated edition, of which the greater part 
is his workjt is a contribution of great value to the history of the 
period included in the long public career of William Wilber- 
force. 

The Bishop has observed that fixed, definite, and national, 
as undoubtedly is the character of the Church of England, 
yet no one can doubt but that it has been greatly affected 
by the personal character and individual leanings of such 
men as Whitgift, Laud, Bancroft, and Tillotson, or even, in 
spite of his extraordinary weaknesses, of Burnett/'J To these 
names the Instorian of our times will add that of Wilberforce ; 
we are persuaded that, had he lived, Archbishop Tait would not 
have brought forward the “ Public Worship liegulation Bill,” 
and the Establishment would havo avoided the brangle into 
which it lias been brought through the passing of that Bill, by 
the utiited efforts of the Archbishop, Lord Shattesbury, and Lord 
Beaconsfield. Bishop Wilberforce discountenanced Bitualisrn, 
because he thought it unsafe, not because he thought it was 
wrong, and he boasted that he had saved the diocese of Oxford 
from it;§ but he knew the impossil)ility of repressing it by 
legislation, and, in 1867 , prevented the passage of a similar 
measure. II 

In the period now beginning in the history of the Establish- 
ment, the want of the Bishops tact and judgment will be 
severely felt. A junior bishop of no great experience has been 
raised to the Primacy, who has “not cast off those habits and 
modes of thought which make the schoolmaster's office so 

singularly bad a preparation for that of a bishop, and which 

seriously lessened the usefulness of Bishop Blomtield, as they do 
now the usefulness of Bishop Temple. The statesmanlike cast 
of tho late Archbishop's mind, and the Parliamentary experience 
of ten years which he had before he reached the Primacy, secured 
for him the ear of the House of Lords. Dr. Benson has hitherto 
shown nothing of the statesman, and has had no Parliamentary 

* Vol. »i;. p. iJ40. t Teignmouih*8 Reminiscences,” vol. i. pp. 261-2. 

I “Essays,” vol. i. p. 281. § “Anglican Church Portraits,” \yp. 332-3. 

II Vol. ill. pp -^Oo-U. 11 Bishop Wilbcrforcc’s “Essays,” vol. i. p. 297. 
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experience — a grave defect in times when ecclesio^ticral questions 
are sure frequently to arise in Parliament. Bishop Wilberforce 
was a High Churchman ; but we have heard it said that Dr. 
Benson is the Highest Churchman that has been sent to Canter- 
bury since Laud and Sancroft,and the times are little propitious 
for any institution presided over by a man of kindred spirit to 
either of those prelates. In Bishop Wilberforce^s feelings to- 
wards Nonconformists, there was, to accommodate a phrase 
of Dr. Johnson’s, as much malignity as in those of other 
High Churchmen, but there was less open hostility. The late 
Thomas Binney, at one time the most eminent of metro- 
politan dissenting ministers, had frankly expressed the opinion, 
which we believe he afterwards regretted, “that the Church of 
England damned more souls than she saved but Bishop^ 
Wilberforce, meeting him 'at a City dinner, put his arm in 
that of the veteran Nonconformist, with “ Come, Binney, wo 
were old neighbours in the Isle of Wight/' Another Noncon- 
formist leader, Mr. Newman Hall, said the Bishop “could feel 
and express himself with frank courtesy towards those who differ, 
and value their co-operation as far as they hold truth in common.”'*'^ 
But since Dr. Benson has been Bishop of Truro he has repeatedly 
said of Dissent and Dissenters things equally irritating, olFeiisive, 
and false, and, when charged with so doing, has evaded the charge. 
“ Phaeton has now got into the chariot of the sun, we can only 
look on and watch him down the sleep of heaven, meanwhile* 
the countries he passes over are likely to sufler from his driving/’t 
Such a mail may precipitate a crisis which a more prudent man 
would, for perhaps a long time, have averted. Those who desire* 
the maintenance of the Establishment will look to the bench of 
bishops, and will probably look in vain for a sagacious tactician 
such as was Wilberforce, who, like him, may be in fact, though 
not in name, the real Primate of the English Church.” 


* Vol. iii. p, 153. 

t Quoted with variations froai the ** The Apologia/’ p. 132. Ofigioal edition. 
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Art, V. — Alexander Poushkin. 

1. Sochinenia A, S, Poushhina {Worhs of Poushkin), Edited 

by Yefrimov. 8 vols. Moscow. 1882. 

2. A, Nezdenov : A, S, Poushkin ego Poezii {A. S.Poush^ 

kin in his Poetry), St. Petersburg. 1882. - 

3. Eugene Oneguin: a Romance of Russian Life. In Verse. 

Translated from the Russian. By Lieut.«Col. Spalding. 
London. 1881. 

T he erection of a statue to Poushkin at Moscow, the place 
cf his birth, in 1880, and the publication oF a new and 
more complete edition of his poems in Russia, seem to call upon 
us to introduce this poet to our readers, who is but little known 
in England. We are further urged to do so by the publication 
of a translation of Eugene Onicguin, Poushkiii's masterpiece, by 
Colonel Spalding, of which we shall speak more in the course 
of our article. This latter production is the only attempt 
of any importance to translate the poet's writings into English, 
if we except a few pieces in occasional numbers of magazines, 
among which those contributed by the late Thomas ShaAV to 
Rlackivood about 1815 may be selected for honourable mention, 
perhaps, however, erring somewhat on the side of literalness. 
Poushkin has become one of the great representative poets of 
the Slavonic race, an honour which he shares with Mickiewicz ; 
p,ud yet, perhaps, it is to be regretted that, With a few remark- 
able exceptions, his writings arc in- too cosmopolitan a style, and 
are not as indigenous and as racy of the soil as those of some 
others — Koltzov, for instance. Perhaps Pouslikin, after all, like 
our own Byron, was too much a man of the fashionable world ; 
and we must also remember that in his lime the excessive cultus 
of nationalism had not begun. No rich collections of folk-songs 
and folk-lore had been made, and although the pseudo-classicism 
of the French was waning, and romanticism had begun, the 
new faith was not yet firmly established. It is Zhukovski who 
may claim the merit of having inaugurated the period. 

Alexander Poushkin was born at Moscow, May 20 (Old 
Style), 1799. Ho belonged to an ancient family of boyars, 
and he himself, in a clever poem, many of the sallies of which 
were too trenchant to pass the censorship for some time, has 
sketched some, of the more important of his progenitors. In it 
he freely laches the parvenus of the Russian Court; — 
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My grandfatlier did, not deal in cakes :* 

He did not jump into a prince from the chochli, 

He did not sing in the cleros with the clerks, 

And did not clean the Tzar’s boots. 

He was, not a runaway soldier 
Of the powdered German regiments. 

How can I be an aristocrat? 

Thank God, I amjonly a citizen ! 

l^Iy ancestor, for military glory, 

Served St. Alexander Nevski; 

Ivan the Fourth, that crowned vengeance, 

Spared his posterity. 

The Pou&hkins went to battle in company w'ith Tzars : 

Not one alone of them was celebrated 
AVheii the citizen of Nizhni Novgorod 
Strove with the Poles. j* 

* * * * 

AVc all showed obstinacy of disposition 
In our ub tamed race; 

!My great-grandfather did not please Peter, 

And accordingly was hanged by him. 

Let his example bo a Avarning to us: 

A despot does not like contradiction. 

Not every one is Prince dames Dolgorouki.+ 

Happy the liumble citizen. 

My grandfather, when mutiny broke out 
In the Court of Peterhof, 

Like Miiiiich, remained firm 
At the fall of the third Peter. 

The Orlovs then came into favour, 

But my grandfather lay in a dungeon. 

Our sulk'll race was humbled ; 

Ami I was born — a citizen. 

* * * * 

These extracts from the poem will perhaps sulEce. It is too 
long to be cpioted in extenso. One of his most curious ancestors 
was his maternal great-grandfather, a favourite negro ennobled 

by Peter the Great, who bequeathed to him the curly hair of Ills 
race, and a somewhat darker tinge of countenance than falls to 
the lot of the ordinary Russian. His mother, to judge by her 
portrait, seems to have been a woman of considerable persona 


* In this verse allusion is made to the rise of the Menshikovs, Razumovskis 
and others. The Malorussiqns are called chochli, meaning tufts, from their 
way of wearing their hair, 
t The butcher Minin. , 

{ The favourite of Peter the Great, one of the few wliom the Tzar allowed 
to contradict him. 
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charms. Poiishkin vas not a handsome man, but the expression 
of bis face was bright and intelligent. We have conversed at St. 
Petersburg with more than one person who was acquainted with 
him. The father and mother of the poet seem to have been 
merely fashionable people; indeed^ the former was a great 
gambler, but his uncle was a man of taste, and a writer of vers de 
soewtey which enjoyed some reputation in their time. In an ex- 
cellent article contributed to the Stdrincty vol. xxv. p. 371, we 
have some amusing storiea of the poet’s enrly^days. He was 
passionately fond of reading, and was a precocious child, on many 
occasions displaying a ready wit. lie had plenty of tutors and 
governesses. Of French (as de rigueur became the Russian boyar 
of the time — this is luckily all changed now) he was a perfect 
master, and in this language his first poems were written, no 
doubt stimulated by the large library of French books which his^ 
father bad. His English governess was a Miss Baillie. Poiishkin 
was pretty well acquainted with our language and literature. 
His familiarity with Byron and Shakspeare is evident in his 
writings, and he has translated some scenes from John Wilson’s 
“ City of the Plague,” a poem now almost entirely forgotten, as 
most of the other writings of that author, whose reputation, great 
as it was during his lifetime, has steadily declined since his- 
decease. The last letter written by Poushkin, on the day of the 
terrible duel which was to put an end to his life, was addressed 
to’ a lady named Ishimov, calling her attention to the writings of 
Barry Cornwall * For the German language he had no particular 
fondness. In his early youth the poet must have been familiar 
with many of the most eminent men in Russia, for his father’^ 
house at Moscow was visited by Karamzin, Zhukovski, Batioush- 
iov, and others. 

In ISll the poet entered the newly founded Lyceum of Tzars- 
koe-selo, situated near the modern capital. To his stay in this 
college Poushkin has frequently alluded in some graceful poems. 
Here he formed lifelong friendships with many youths of literary 
inclinations, among others the unhappy William Kuchelbecker, 
who expiated, by perpetual imprisonment in Siberia, his errors 
as a Dekabrist, and Gorchakov, the diplomatist just deceased. 
Whenever the school-fete came round, the poet was ready 
with a set of verses, as volunteer laureate. This was continued 
till the last year of his life. Poushkin does not seem to have* 

been a diligent student of the prescribed subjects of the college 
routine, but he appears to have read extensively. He tells us in 

Eugene Onieguin ” that he did not care for Cicero, but was 
very fond of Apuleius. Like Byron, the poet, without being 

* A facsimile of ibis intcrestiug document is given in Genuadfs edition of 
the poet's “ Works” published ut i5t. Petersburg m 1859. 
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exactly a learned man, was a man of very extensive information, 
and the master of many languages, as bis letters abundantly show. 
While at Tzarskoe-selo he saw Derzhavin, the old poet of the 
age of Catherine, who came to one of the school examinations, 
and expressed himself very favourably of -some of Poushkin’s 
verses. The poet has alluded to this with much pride in the 
fragments of a diary published with his works. We might com- 
pare the interview between* Dryden and Pope, and in reality the 
poetic mantle was to fall from Derzhavin upon the shoulders of 
Poushkin, for Zhukovski, who intervenes chronologically, was a 
translator, and notliing more. The good he did Russian literature 
was only vicarious. It is now growing the fashion to depreciate 
Derzhavin in Russia — in any other country his name is hardly 
known — but to us it appears that, with all deductions, there is a 
grandiose dignity about his odes, and a richness of language in his 
poems generally, which justly claim attention. 

On quitting the Lyceum, in 1817, Poushkin was attached to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. His first poem appeared about 
this time, and was based upon one of the legendary tales with 
which Russia abounds — just as the stories of the “ Mabinogion^' 
have been reproduced in Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” At 
this time throughout Europe the old classical school, which had 
been triumphant under French influences, was breaking up. 
Ilyron, Schiller, and Goethe had made themselves great names 
in the opposition ranks, and the spirit of romanticism was to 
become extended to Slavonic countries. Our readers would pro- 
bably be fatigued, if we endeavoured to give iliein a plot of this 
pleasing but very discursive poem — Rouslau and Lioudmiln. 
The scene is laid at Kiev, in the time of Vladimir, the “bright 
.sun” of so many legendary poems among tlic Russians. Some 
of the episodes introduced remind us of passages in Tasso and 
Ariosto ; the heroine is shut up in a magic castle, and afterwards 
falls into a lethargic sleep, from which she can only be awakened 
by means of a magic ring. Thus we are reminded of the “ Sleep- 
ing Beauty” of our childhood, which has been so cliarmiugly 
versified by Tennyson. 

The concluding lines are 

“ But, remembering the secret gift of the ring, 

Kouslan flics to Lioudtuila sleeping^ 
lie touches Avith trembling hand 
Her calm face. 

And suddenly the young princess 
Sighed and opened her bright eyes. 

It seemed as if she had only 
Been entranced for a long niglit. 

It seemed as if some dream 

Had troubled her with its shadowy visions, 

And suddenly she knew — that it was he !” 
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The elegance of this part of the poem cannot be produced in a 
prose version. The reader who wishes to enjoy it must study it 
in the original Slavonic. The glowing lines of Tennyson may be 
placed in comparison 

More close and close his footsteps wind; 

The magic music in his heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till lie find 
The quiet chamber far apart. 

His spirit iiuttcrs like a lark, ^ 

He stoops to kiss her, on his knee. 

Love, if thy tresses be so dark, 

How dark those hidden eyes must be !” 

Meanwhile, Poushkin mixed in all the gayest society of the 
capital, and his great danger seemed to be that he might turn 
out a mere fashionable man instead of a poet, just as Byron was 
deteriorated by Brummellism, and, as Ebenezer Elliott says, might 
have been sent into hysterics by the censures of a tailor. An 
event, however, occurred, which, however disastrous it might 
appear at first sight to our author, was fraught with the happiest 
consequences for his muse. Many of our readers must be aware 
that in Russia, where even now the censorship of the press is 
very rigid, and was more so in the days of Alexander and 
Nicholas, there is a great deal of floating manuscript literature : 
the satire, the pasquin and the epigram are always well deve- 
loped in countries from which public utterances of free thought 
are excluded. Poushkin contributed many caustic pieces to 
these contraband collections of the Muse, and they became very 
obnoxious to the ruling powers, especially the “ Ode on Liberty.’^ 
This poem is not included in the St. Petersburg edition of 
Poushkin^s works, as may readily be imagined, but it is given 
in the collection of his suppressed pieces, published at Berlin.* 
The commencement, which we translate, is sufficiently bold : — 

“ Avaunt ! hide thyself from my eyes, 

Thou weak empress of the lyre. 

Where, where art thou, terror of tzars, 

Proud poetess of liberty. 

Come, tear the wreath from me ; 

Dash down the effeminate lyre, 

I wish to sing to the world of liberty, 

And strike crime on the throne !” 

This poem having been brought to the notice of the Governor 
of St. Petersburg, Count Miloradovich, the young author ran 


* Suppressed Poems of A. S. Fousbkin.” Berlin. 1870. 
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great risk of a journey to Siberia ; but the wrath of the authorities 
was mollified by his consenting to accept an official position at 
Kishenev, in Bessarabia, in Southern Russia. We have some 
interesting glimpses into the poet’s life before this untoward event 
in the “ Memoirs of Madame Kern.” This lady met Poushkin at 
the house of her aunt, Madame Olenin, which was one of the most 
distinguished julom in Russia, on account of the talent frequently 
gathered there. The most conspicuous persons in Russian art and 
literature met at the hospitable table of Madame Olenin. In the 
3 'ear 1818 St. Petersburg was visited by a German woman, who 
enjoyed a considerable reputation as a fortune-teller. Hearing 
this person so much talked about, Poushkin paid her a visit in 
the company of his friend Vsevolozhski. The female seer gave 
the poet a very correct account of his previous life. She told him, 
among other things, that on that day he should receive some 
money which he did not expect, and then, as if diving deeper 
into the secrets of futurity, she added : Da wird ^wei Mai 
verlnuial ticin: dw wird dcr Abtjoii dcinei^ Naiioa wvvdaa ; 
vjelleicht wird da lamje leben. Dock in dcincni ;i7 
f/alirc fdrehte dick vor cincni'iccisseii cincoh vniisaeti 

liosse^ oder eineno 'ivelmsen Kopfc/' Wo shall see how some 
of these prophecies were to be fulfilled afterwards. One of 
them was accomplished the same day : on his return home ho 
found a letter from Korsakov, one of his schoolfellows at tlio 
Lyceum, enclosing payment of a sumlost at cards some timebefore. 

But to return to Poushkin in the South. Here he found him- 
self surrounded by a whole world of new associations. If we 
follow the chronological order of his poems, we can trace with 
what enthusiasm he greeted the ever-changing prospects of the 
sea, and the scenery of the Danube and Crimea. In some elegant 
lines he sang ** The Fountain of Tears,” which ornaments onej 
of the courts of Bakchi-sarai, the old palace of the Klians near 
Simpheropol. This fountain, and the legend connected with it, 
he afterwards made the subject of a poem, of vdiich we shall 
speak shortly. The following spirited ballad will tecommend itself 
by the verve and local colouring. We append a verse-translation 
executed many years ago : — 

“ As of senses bereft at a black shawl I stare, 

And my chill heart is tortured with deadly despair, 

When dreaming too fondly in credulous youth, 

I love a young Greek girl with passionate truth. 

The maiden caressed me, so loving and fair, • 

But my joy quickly sank in a day of despair. 

Once I feasted gay friends ; ere the banquet was o’er, 

A Jew— >tho accursed! — softly knocked at my door. 
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‘ Thou art laughing,’ he whispered, ‘in pleasure’s mad whirls 
Kilt she hath betrayed thee, thy young Grecian girl.’ 

I cursed him ; but gold as a guerdon I gave, 

And took as companion my trustiest slave. 

My swift charger I mounted : at once we depart, 

And the soft voice of pity was stilled in my heart. 

The Greek maiden’s dwelling I hardly could mark, 

For iny limbs they grew faint, and my eyes they grew dark. 

I silently entered — alone, and amazed, 

An Arnieiiian was kissing the girl as 1 gazed. 

1 saw not the light ; but 1 seized my good blade .... 

The betrayer ne’er finished the kiss that betrayed. 

On his warm headless body I trampled, then spurn’d, 

And silent and palo,to the maiden I turn’d. 

I remember her prayers — in her blood how she strove — 

Then perished my Greek girl — tlien perished my love. 

1 tore the black shawl from her head as she lay ; 

Wiped the blood-dripping weapon, and hurried away. 

When the mists of th<i morning lowered gloomy, my slave, 
Threw each corpse in the Danube’s dark fast-rolling wave 

Sin(!e then no bewildering eyes can delight ; 

Since then I forbear festive bam|uets at night. 

As of senses bereft at a black shawl I stare, 

And iny chill heart is tortured with deadly despair.” 

At this time Poushkin was, or affected to be, overpowered by 
the Byroniati Welfschmei^a, Although a very young man, and 
with bright prospects before him, his misanthropy found vent 
ill such lines as these, which may be placed in juxtaposition with 
-similar pieces of Lermontov and Polezhaev — 

“ Time of my yearnings hath bereft me : 

I’ve outlived fancies one by one ; 

And only suflcrings now arc left me, 

Fruits of a heart tliat’s sad and lone. 

“ Beneath the storms of fate hath perish’d 
The wreath that 1 had hoped to wear ; 

And sad, without the friend [ cherish’d, 

I wait until the end appear. 

“ So, stricken by the cold that’s found it 
Still lingering on the naked tree, 

While winter’s storms are howling round it, 

» Th<y late leaf trembles hopelessly.” 

Having visited the baths of the Caucasus for the re establish- 
ment of his health in 1822, the poet felt the inspiration of its 
magnificeni scenery, and composed his next production of any 
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considerable length, entitled "The Prisoner of the Caucasua’* 
This poem has great elegance, but the story is, on the whole, 
commonplace — that of the love of a young Circassian girl for a 
youthful Kussian officer who has been taken prisoner. The 
naive child of the mountain passionately declares her love, 
which, unfortunately, is not reciprocated. She completes, how- 
ever, her self-sacrifice by aiding the prisoner to escape, and then 
commits suicide : — 

“ Hand in hand, full of melancholy, 

They went to the shore in silence. 

And the Russian in the stormy gulf 
Is already floating and throwing up the foam. 

He has already reached the opposite rocks, 

And now grasps them. 

Suddenly the waves gave a hoarse murmur ; 

Afar off is heard a moan. 

He looks back: the cliffs glimmered 
And grew white, sprinkled with the foam, 

But there was no trace of the young Circassian girl, 

Neither on the banks nor under the mountain. 

All still as death : on the sleeping shores 
Only the light sound of the wind is heard, 

And under the moon, amid the splashing waters, 

The eddying ring disappears. 

" He understood all. With farewell gaze, 

Ho beholds for the last time 

The lonely village, with its palisade — 

The fields, where the captive tended the flock ; 

The cliffs, where he dragged his fetters ; 

The streams, by which in noonday lieat he slept; 

Where, amid tlio mountains, the stern Circassian 
Sang his song of liberty. 

The deep mist grew thinner in the sky ; 

The day brooded over the dark valley ; 

Dawn came. On his remote path 
The released captive went ; 

And before him, already in the mist, 

The Russian bayonets glittered. 

And the Cossack sentries 
Called out upon the ramparts.” 

It seems to us that there is much picturesque power in these 
lines, of which we give but a poor prose translation. The rhythm 
in the original is exquisite. Still, under the influence of the 
scenery, and the historical associations by which he was sur- 
rounded, Houshkin published, in 1822, his “Fountain of Bakchi- 
sarai,” which narrates the detention of a young Polish captive, a 
Countess Potocka, in the palace of the Khans of the Crimea. 

[Vol. CXIX. No.CCXXXVI.]-.Nbw Seeies, Vol. LXIII. No. II. F F 
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This piece^ the inspiration of which is very Byronic, begins as 
follows : — 

“ Ghirei sat, casting down his face, 

The amber pipe in his mouth gave forth its clouds; 

Silently the slavish court 

Around the terrible Khan crowded. 

I All was quiet in the palace ; 

With respect all read 
The signs of wrath and care 
In his gloomy face ; 

But the haughty ruler 

Made a sign with his impatient hand, 

And they all retire with salaams.” 

This introduction will remind the reader somewhat of the 
opening of Byron’s ‘‘ Corsair” — the poet was clearly very much 
under the influence of the great Englishman. About the same 
time he composed some interesting lines upon Ovid, whose 
place of banishment, Tomi, now Varna, was not far distant. 
When the Roman poet wrote of his continued sufferings, mental 
and physical, and the cruelties of the savage Qetae, he could 
never have foretold what a graceful tribute would have been 
paid him by a poet in such northern regions. In his “ Ode to 
Napoleon/’ Poushkin appears to us to have failed : it cannot be 
compared for a moment with the fine poems of Byron, Manzoni, 
or, indeed, of Lermontov on the same subject. The ideas con- 
tained in it are commonplace, and the eulogy of the great 
soldier is too vague to recommend itself. Of all writers on this 
subject we think Manzoni to have carried off the palm. In the 
“ Lay concerning the Wise Oleg,” one sees how the influence of 
Karamzinas “ History'^ had begun to make the Russians take a 
greater interest in the early records of their nation. All these 
things had been despised by the Frenchified courtiers of the age 
of Catherine. The metre seems to have been suggested by the 
“Diver” (Der Taucher) of Schiller. This is certainly one of 
the most pleasing of Poushkin’s minor poems : some years ago 
a version of it was published by T. B. Shaw, previously men- 
tioned. The next poem of any length was the “Gipsies’^ 
(Tzigani), a wild Oriental tale of passion and vengeance, in 
which Poushkin has admirably delineated these nomades whose 
strange mode of life fascinated him. The gipsies form a con- 
siderable element of the Russian population, especially in the 
southern provinces. The description with which the poem opens 

is very vigorous : — 

The gipsies in a noisy crowd 
Wander in Bessarabia ; 

They at this day, by the river, 

Pass their nights under ragged tents ; 
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Their encampment is merry as freedom, 

And peaceful is their slumber beneath the skies. 

Near the wlieels of their waggons, 

Beside the half-hung matting, 

The fire burns; the family around 
Prepare their meal ; in the broad plain 
The horses feed ; beyond the tents 
A tame bear is stretched out at case. 

Everything else is in 'movement amidst the steppe, 

The peaceful labours of the families, 

Beady at morn for their long journey, 

And the songs of the women and the noise of the children.’* 

During the time of his stay in Southern Russia, Poushkin 
allowed himself to get mixed up with some of the secret societies 
then rife throughout the country. Into what difficulties these 
sympathies led Uic poet we shall afterwards have occasion to tell. 
He became embroiled with his chief. Count Voiontzov, who sent 
him to make a report upon the damages which had been com- 
mitted by locusts in the southern part of Bessarabia. This 
mission was regarded by Poushkin in the light of a premeditated 
insult, but there are good grounds for believing that Count 
Vorontzov was serious in his orders, and had no intention of 
subjecting the poet to any annoyance. Poushkin, however, sent 
in his resignation, and Count Vorontzov, in his official report, 
requested the Government to remove Pouslikin, ‘‘as he was sur- 
rounded l)y a society of political and literary fanatics, whoso 
praises might turn his liead and make him believe that he was a 
great writer, whereas he was only a feeble imitator of an original 
not much to be recommended, Lord Byron.*’ During his stay in 
the south the poet seems to have ledratlier an irregular life — the 
invariable accessories of the amusements of a Russian of fashion 
— card-playing and duelling — were of course not wanting, as we 
see by some papers of the Roiisskii Arkhiv, For the former 
of these degar/ements the poet seems to have had a greater pro- 
pensity than we could have expected in so intellectual a man. 
We are told how, years afterwards, when Gogol went to call upon 
Poushkin at St. Petersburg, he was somewhat horrified to find 
the poet in bed. He had sat up all night playing cards. How- 
ever, the poet’s southern exile was now to come to an end. llo 
accordingly quitted Odessa in 1824, and on leaving he wrote a fine 
“ Ode to the Sea,** of which the following stanzas will perhaps 

convey some idea 

“ Farewell, thou free unfetter’d ocean, 

For the last time I pace along, 

And watch thy blue wave’s ev’ry motion, 

And see thee in thy beauty strong. 


F F 2 
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** As mournful tone of friend that’s leavings 
As call when hour of parting’s near, 

Thy summoning Toice, thy voice of grieving, 

Now for the last time do 1 hear. 

How ofl by thee, bound of each longing, 

To which my fancy has aspired, 

Tve paced, when gloomy thoughts were thronging, 

With sacred meditation fired. 

Oh ! how 1 loved thy fierce resounding, 

Hoarse echoes — ^voice of thy abyss, 

When thy soft waves the sand did kiss 
At eve — or with thy billows bounding. 

The humble fisher’s little sail 

Softly at thy caprice thou’lt swell : 

It glides unhurt by storm or gale : 

But thou dost rise, invincible. 

And in thy fury navies fail ! 

* -K- » 

** Farewell, thou sea ! thou’lt seem to glisten 
Amid my thoughts with wondrous power, 

And I shall often seem to listen 

Unto thy voice at evening’s hour. • 

** In woods and lone paths will come o’er me 
The lights, the shades thy beauty gave, 

Thy rocks and gulfs will seem before me, 

And in mine ear thy murmuring wave.” 

Before the close of the year Poushkin had returned to his 
father’s seat at Mikbailovskoe, near Pskov, where he soon became 
embroiled with his relatives ; but grew more at ease when the 
veteran, who seems to have led the life of reckless magnificence 
of the old-fashioned Russian boyar, betook himself to the 
capital. How Russian nobles at that time lived, or a little 
earlier, we can easily picture to ourselves from the travels of 
Clarke. Everything was display and Asiatic luxury. The old 
man had to all appearance a very violent tongue, and frccjuently 
upbraided the poet in coarse language, some specimens of which 
Poushkin gives in his letters. The father survived his celebrated 
son, as it was to him that Zhukovski addressed the pathetic letter 
«^iving him an account of his death. The mother of the poet died 
the year before her son, and it was when he chose a burial-place 
for her that Poushkin marked out a spot for himself and expressed 
his conviction that he had not long to live. 

He had now involved himself in trouble on all sides ; for so 
obnoxious had he become to the Government that, even during 
his retreat in the country, he was put under the supervision of the 
Governor, th.' Marshal of the Nobility, and the Archimandrite of 
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the neighbouring Sviatogorski monastery. On his return to his 
home from Odessa, we omitted to remark that his route was 
carefully mapped out for him, so that he should avoid Kiev, a 
city where it was thought he might do some mischief. The 
monotony of the poet's life in the country was broken by the 
agreeable society of some neighbouring families, and especially 
that of the Osipovs, which included two charming daughters, 
Anna and Euphrosyne, who are said to have served as types for 
the characters of Tatiana and Olga in “Eugbne Onieguin." 
Here also Pousbkin was visited by his friends Yazikov, Delvig, 
Zhukovski, Prince Viazemski, and others. He now devoted a 
great deal of time to the study of the old Russian popular 
poetry, the bllini, of which he became a great admirer. In the 
same way we find Lermontov occupied with them, and boasting, 
with an exaggerated enthusiasm, that they contain more real 
poetry than can be found in all French literature. No doubt many 
of these were recited to the poet by his nurse Arina Rodiovna, 
who was a Russian woman of the olil type. We are told that she 
had au inexhaustible stock of them. She was noted for her 
fidelity to the family and affection for the poet. We hear, how- 
ever, that* she had one failing — a common one, unfortunately, 
with Russians of the lower rank — she was in the habit of getting 
intoxicated. To this period belong some sweet lyrics. We select 
the following from many others addressed to the Madame Kern 
to whom we have already referred : — 

I mind me still of that strange meeting, 

When thou didst pass before my sight ; 

Like a soft vision by me fleeting, 

A spirit pure and blest and bright. 

“ By misery hopelessly surrounded, 

To me amid life's tumult vain, 

Thy gentle voice still softly sounded, 

Thy kindly features smiled again I 

*• Years fled. The tempest's blasts had harm'd me ; 

The former fancies were effaced : 

And I forgot the voice that charm'd me, 

That heavenly smile no longer traced. 

In loneliness and desolation 

My days dragg'd on their still despair ; 

Nor deity, nor inspiration, 

Nor tears, nor life, nor love were there. 

But woke my soul when, at our meeting, 

Again thou wert before niy sight, 

Like a soft vision by me fleeting, 

A spirit pure and blest and bright. 
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And my heart beat -with exultation, 

And hope arose again as fair ; 

And deity and inspiration, 

And tears and life and love were there.” 

Recollections of Byron and Andrd Chenier gave the inspiration 
to some fine lines consecrated to the latter, in which the poet 
appeared more conservative than was his wont, and wrote in a 
spirit antagonistic to the French Revolution. In 1825, he pub- 
lished his tragedy “ Boris Godunov,” a bold effort in the Shak- 
sperian style. Up to this time the traditions of the Russian stage, 
such as it was, had been French. Plays of all kinds had apf^eared ; 
translations of Moliere, Corneille, and Racine, or adaptations of 
them, and even glimpses of Shakspeare, conveyed through the 
medium of the paltry versions of Ducis. But the breath of 
romanticism had passed over the young germinating literatures 
of Europe, after the hurricane of the French Revolution, and 
Karamzin had taught his countrymen that early Russian history 
was not a farrago of barbarous trash, but contained its picturesque 
tableaux. The story of Boris Godunov, who was Tzar from 
1598 to IC05, a kind of Russian Cromwell, is one of the most 
dramatic in the history of the country. Poushkin has shown how 
well the unrhymed iambic can be introduced into Russian verse, 
and since his time his countrymen can boast of excellent trans- 
lations of Shakspere in the metre of the original. The scene 
between the ambitious Maria Mniszek and the Pretender, in 
which the latter avows himself to his future bride to be an im- 
postor, IS exceedingly well done, and so is the concluding scene of 
the death of Godunov : — 

Depart all of you : leave the tzarevicli 
Alone with me, for I die. 

Let us embrace. Farewell, my son : at once 
Thy reign begins. O God ! O God I 
Incontinent I appear before thee, and my soul 
1 have not houselled yet with repentance. 

But thou, ray son, 1 feel art dearer far 
Than liealing of my soul ; so let it be. 

I was born a subject, and ought 

To have passed my life in obscurity as a subject. 

But I laid hold of empire. How 

Do not thou ask ; ’tis enough that thou art innocent. 

Thou wilt reign by lawful right, * 

And 1 for all shall answer to God alone! 

O dear son, deceive not thyself : 

Do not voluntarily blind thyself. 


♦ We can trai f- in this speech the influence on the poet of the lEenry IV. 
and Richard HI. of Shakspeare. 
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Thou takest empire in a perilous day. 

How dangerous is this strange Pretender, 

Armed with what a terrible name ! 

Long have 1 had experience in ruling, 

And have restrained sedition and revolt. 

They trembled with fear before me ; 

Treason did not dare raise her voice, 

But thou, a young and untried ruler. 

How canst thou govern amid the storm ? 

How canst thou quench revolt and stifle treachery? 

But God is great ! He gives wisdom to youth, 

And strength to weakness. Hear me, then, 

First choose thee out a counsellor 

Of promised wisdom, not iinpetuous_, but ripened, 

Loved of the peojde, and among the boyars 
llospectcd from his birth and reputation, 
iSuch as Sliouiski. For the army now is needed 
A tried Avarrior, and. therefore, send Basmanov, 

In thy lirmn(*sa reek not the murmur of the boyars. 

Thou, from thine earliest years, didst sit with me in the Douma,* 
Thou knowest how the path of empire speeds, 

Change not its course, for custom 

Is soul of sAvay. Perforce I liave at times 

Dealt disgrace and death ; but thou 

Mayst change to lighter rule, and they Avill bless thee, 

As they blessed thine uncle, 

When ho received the throne of the Terrible, 

As time goes on, Avith a gradual hand, 

Tighten the reins of empire — 

Kelax them now, but do not let them 
Slip from thy grasp. 

Be merciful and gracious to the stranger. 

And Avith confidence accept their offices. 

Keep strictly the ordinances of the Church. 

Be spare of thy words. The voice of a tzar 
Ought not to lose itself in air to no purpose. 

Like voice of lioly bell, he should only announce 
General sadness or general joy. 

ifs iis ^ # 

Respect thy mother, but be thou alone ruler of thyself; 

Tiiuii art at matii and at tssar. Hove tby sister, 

For thou rcmainest licr only preserver. 

Feodor {on his knees). 

Nay, nay, do thou live and rule long. 

Without thee the people and 1 are lost. 

Tzar. 

Nay, all is for the best : mine eyes grow dim : 


• The Council of the Tzar. 
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1 feel the coldness of the grave upon me. 

(The Patuiauch and Priests enter, and with ihetn the 
Botaks. The Tzaritza la led in. The Tzarevna weeps. 

Wliat is that ? 

’Tis the monk’s robe,^ and the preparations for the holy tonsure. 

The hour has struck ! The Tzar becomes a monk, 

And the dark grave 'will be my cell. 

Wait, Father Patriarch ! 

I still am Tzar. Now, listen, ye Boyars, 

Ye see to whom I bequeath the Empire. 

Now, kiss the cross to Feodor, Basmdnov. 

My friends, on the brink of the grave, I pray you, 

Serve him heartily and honestly. 

Ife still ia young and innocent. 

Hear ye iny words ? 

The Boyars. 

We swear. 

Tzar. 

1 am content, 

Pardon me now my faults and sins, 

My secret and wilful offences. 

Approach me, holy father, I am ready. 

(The rite of the Tonsure begins. The W(men4xre taken out 
fainting.)'' 

In 1825 broke out the unfortunate attempt of the Deka- 
brists, so well known to the readers of Kussian history, which 
was ostensibly to defend the claims of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine against his brother Nicholas ; but, in reality, to set up a 
republican form of Government in Russia, for which the country 
was wholly unprepared. Many of the conspirators were personal 
friends of Foushkin, especially Kuchelbecker and Pustchin, 
previously alluded to. The poet himself was to a certain 
extent compromised, but he succeeded in getting to his home at 
Mikhailovskoc, and burning all the papers which might have 
been prejudicial to him. The writer of the article in Stariiia 
gives a curious account of how Foushkin heard of the arrest of 
the conspirators, which we shall here quote ; “It was a winter 
evening, and the poet was spending it cheerfully with his lady- 

friends, the Osipovs at Trigorskoe. Foushkin had been very 

cheerful and jocular, when suddenly a female servant entered the 
room and informed the mistress that Arsenii, the cook, who had 
been sent to SL Petersburg to make some purchases, had returned 
and wished to see the mistress. When introduced, Arsenii informed 
her that a revolt had broken out in the capital, and that he had great 

The custom of becomuig a monk before death was usual with the Tzars. 
Boris, who was suddenly taken ill, as is generally supposed from poison 
having been administered to him, entered the sacred order under the name of 
Bogolep. 
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difficulty in getting away. It was the outbreak of the Dekabrists, 
which occurred on the Tith of December (Old Style). All the 
family heard the details with amazement ; but Poushkm was 
visibly moved, turned pale, and did not recover his self-possession 
for some time. Soon afterwards he shook hands with his friends, 
andjhiirried to Mikhailovskoe. On the following morning early 
Foushkin resolved to go to St. Petersburg, with what object is 
unknown. It may have been to throw in his lot with his 
friends, Riliev, Bestouzhev, and Kuchelbecker. His brother Leo 
was also mixed up with the revolt. The poet, however, was 
stopped by what are considered portents by the Russian people, 
and we must remember that he was always a superstitious man. 
As soon as he had left the gates of his house he met a priest, 
and he had not gone a verst before three hares crossed his path. 
These are regarded as such bad omens that there was nothing for 
him to do, as a genuine Russian, but return as soon as possible to 
his home. 

The poet’s last meeting with his friend Kuchelbecker, who had 
been his schoolfellow at the Lyceum, is described very curiously in 
the official report forwarded by the Courier Podgorni to the Adju- 
tant Potapov: — was sent, the 12th of this month, to Diiriaburg 
with the convicts, and, gn the way, having arrived at the station 
Zalasi, a certain M. Poushkin suddenly came to meet the prisoner 
Kuchelbecker, and, after an embrace, they began to converse 
together. On seeing this, as quickly as possible I moved all the 
convicts from the station to prevent them from holding any com- 
munication with the people M. Poushkin asked me to give 

some money to Kuchelbecker. This I refused. Then M. Poush- 
kin grew angry, and threatened to report the matter to the 
Emperor, because I forbade him to say good-by to his friend, 
and to give him money, conduct which I shall not fail to report 
to General Adjutant Benkendorf. M. Poushkin himself, in the 
midst of his threats, told me that he had been incarcerated in a 
fortress, and this made me more anxious to prevent him from 
having any relations with the prisoner ; but the convict Kuchel- 
becker told me that this was the Poushidn who composes 
poetry^* 

We have already mentioned Kuchelbecker. He was the son 
of a German who emigrated from Saxony, and enjoyed a good 
post under the Emperor Alexander. The son, a hot-headed 
youth, had allowed himself to be enrolled in one of the secret 
societies then so much in vogue in Russia, and by the help of his 
friends might have escaped from the country. But he loitered 
foolishly on his journey, and when he reached Warsaw, even had 
the temerity to call upon a friend there. He was arrested, and 


* Suppressed Poems of Poushkin.” Berlin, p. 193. 
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spent the rest of bis life in various fortresses. He died in Siberia 
in 1846. The poet, by means of influential friends, succeeded in 
making his peace with the Emperor, to whom he was presented 
at Moscow, soon after his coronation. The story goes that the 
Emperor said to Count Bloudov on the same evening, “I have just 
been conversing with the most witty man in Russia.’' It has 
been noticed by some writers that Poushkin became more loyal 
after this interview ; certainly, in some of his poems, of which we 
shall speak afterwards, we miss those aspirations for liberty which 
characterized his earlier productions. To the year 1827 belongs 
the charming little oriental piece, “ The Talisman,^* of which a 
metrical version is here attempted :* — 

“ Where the hoarse sea for ever dashes 
Its wave ’gainst lonely rock and tower, 

And where the moonbeam softly Hashes 
At even’s still and misty hour ; 

Where, ’mid his harem-beauties’ graces, 

The Moslem wiles life’s wasted span, 

A sorceress there with kind embraces 
Gave me a mystic talisman. 

“And O ! preserve this secret treasure, 

With kisses fond, she thus bc^an, 

It hath a spell of boundless lueasurc ; 

Love’s present is the talisman. 

Prom sickness, from the grave thou fearest. 

In tempest and in hurricane, 

All ! not, I ween, from these, my dearest, 

Protect thee shall niy talisman. 

“ It cannot give thee jewels hidden. 

Which lar-off Eastern mines may show, 

Nor will it ’neath thy falchion, bidden 
Lay the arch-prophet’s votaries low. 

It cannot bring tby friend beside thee, 

Nor, weary ’neath the exile’s ban. 

Unto thine own loved country guide thee 
Prom south to north, my talisman. 

“ But, when bewildering eyes would move thee, 

And lure thee with their sudden power ; 

When lips of those that do not love thee 
Kiss thee at even’s silent hour, 

O love 1 from that unmindful season, 

Prom new heart-sorrows that unman, 

Prom falsehood, trespass, and love-treason, 

Protect thee shall my talisman 1” 

* To U .4 this half orientalism is one of the great charms of Russian and 
other Slavonic literature. It is racy of the soil. We feel that we are on the 
confines of Euro,>'^ and Asia. 
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In 1838 appeared Poltava,” a spirited narrative-poem, in 
which the expedition of Charles XIL against Russia and the 
treachery of the hetman, Mazepa, were described. The best part 
of the poem is the picture of the battle itself, where the colours 
are laid on very boldly. It reminds us of the description of 
Flodden Field in “ Marmion.” Poushkin had now steeped his 
genius in English authois, and the old classical traditions of 
Russia, which had animated Lomonosov, Derzhavin, and others, 
were gone. In 1820 Poushkin again visited the Caucasus, on this 
occasion accompanying the expedition of Prince Paskdvich. Of 
this tour he wrote a pleasing account, which we must hero pass 
by,* bi:t many of the short lyrical pieces suggested by the scenery 
and associations of his visit are very pleasing, especially the lines 
on the Don and the Caucasus. From the latter of these pieces 
we select : — 

“ Beneath me the Caucasus lies. On the height 
I stand amid snows by the precipice lonely ; 

From yon summit an eagle comjianions me only, • 

Close by me lie wliccls bis impetuous lligbt. 

Here I track the youug torrents that leap to the ocean ; 

Hero the avalanche starts with its first threatening motion, 

And beneath me the clouds in tlieir whitening wreaths go. 

And through tliom tlie cataracts sw'iftly are leaping. 

The hare crags th('ir stern watch beneath them arc keeping. 

And lower are. copses, where spare moss doth grow ; 

And furtlicr are groves, with their green shades surrounding; 
There are chirping the birds; there the wild deer arc hounding. 

Here, too, 'mid (lie rocks men their nestlings have made. 

And sheci) in their warm grassy pastures arc lying; 

To the incrry green dales there the shej»herds are hieing. 

Where Aragva rolls on through liis banks in the shade. 

In the clefts lurks the desperate robber, where lashing 
Ilis fierce waves in mirth mighty Terek is dashing. 

He howls and lie plays, as the wild beast tliat starts 
At the prey, by the bars o£ his cage when he’s found it — 

With .vain rage it beats at the stern banks tliat bound it, 

And with liungry wave licks the tall crags as it darts. 

In vain I for the booty escapes it for ever ! 

All threatening, the mute rocks coniine the proud river.” 

In 1831 Poushkin married Mdlle. Nathalie Goncharov, and 
in the following year was attached to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, with a salary of 5,000 roubles. He now busied himself 
with an historical work — an account of the revolt of the Cossack 

* While travelling, the poet met the remains of his friend Griboiiidov, 
author of one of the best Russian comedies, which were being brought back 
from Persia, where he had been murdered. 
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Foug&chev, who almost succeeded in overthrowing the empire of 
Catherinej and was executed at Moscow in the latter part of the 
last century. While engaged upon this he wrote the pretty little 
story, “ The Captain’s Daughter,” one of his most pleaidng pro- 
ductions. In 1832 was completed the poem of Eugene Onieguin, 
in which the author attempted a completely new style, moulding 
his work imon the lighter sketches of Byron, in the Italian 
manner. Onieguin is a man of the world, fa8hionable|[and blas^. 
The poet will remind us somewhat of Byron, in the account he 
gives of his education : — 

Latin is now out of fashion ; 

So, to tell you the truth, 

He knew it lairly — 

He could decipher an inscription, 

Talk about Juvenal, 

And write ‘ vale* at the end of a letter. 

Moreover he remembered, though not without a mistake, 
Two verses of the ^neid. 

He took no pleasure 

To grope in the chronological dust 

Of the earth’s existence ; 

But some anecdotes of olden time, 

From Eomulus to our days, 

He preserved in his memory. 

Not being inclined to waste 
His liie on sounds. 

He could not distinguish 
An iambic from a choreus. 

He fouud fault with Homer and Theocritus, 

But read Adam Smith ; 

And was a deep economist, 

That is to say, he could form opinions how 

The empire becomes rich, 

And upon what it exists, and why 
It has no need of gold 
When it has natural products. 

His father could not understand this, 

And so had to mortgage his estates. 

But I have no leisure to tell 
All that Onieguiu knew ; 

But the thing in which he was a real genius. 

Which he knew better than any other art, 

Which to him from boyhood 
Was labour and pain and delight, 

Which occupied the whole day, 

Was the study of the tender passion 
Which Naso sang. 

For which he sufiered and ended 
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His brilliant and turbulent life, 

In Moldavia, in the wilds of the steppe, 

Afar from hia native Italy.** 

After having spent some part of his life idly in the capital, 
Oni^uin has a fortune lefc him by an uncle, and goes to take 
possession of bis estate in the country. The second canto opens 
with a description of the property, which the young hero has 
inherited 

The country seat, where Eugene felt dull, 

Was a charming little nest ; 

There the lover of innocent enjoyments 
Might bless Heaven. 

The manor-house was solitary. 

Defended by a hill from the wind. 

It stood by a little river. Far away 
In front of it rippled and bloomed 
The meadows and the green cornfields. 

Here and there peeped the villages ; 

Herds of cattle wandered through the fields, 

And a large carelessly arranged garden 
Spread its thick shrubs, 

A refuge for the pensive dryads.*’ 

In the midst of his solitude in the country Onidguin makes the 
acquaintance of a young neighbour, with whom he soon becomes 
a fast friend : — 

“ A new proprietor had come 
Just then to liis country-house, 

And gave occasion for a good deal of talk 
In the neighbourhood, 

By name Vladimir Lenski, 

With a Boul thoroughly Htcepud in OdDtingen : 

A handsome fellow, in the flower of his youth, 

An adorer of Kant and a poet. 

He broif^ht from misty Germany 
The fruits of study, 

Dreams of love, 

A fiery and strange spirit, 

A style of talking always enthusiastic, 

And curly hair falling over liis shoulders.” 

Among their neighbourly were two young ladies, Olga and 
Tatiana, at the house of whose parents the young men frequently 
visited. These are separate types which the poet has described very 
accurately. With Olga Lenski falls in love. Poushkin tells us : — 

“ She gave to the poet 
The first dream of youthful ecstasy ; 
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The thought of her inspired 
The first echo of hia harp. 

Farewell, yo golden amusements ; 

He loved tlie thick groves, 

{solitude and silence, 

And the nightly stars and the moon. 

“ Always gentle, always docile, 

Always gay as morning; 

Simple as the life of the poet, 

Dear as the kiss of Jove ; 

So is Olga. Eyes blue as heaven, 

A smile, flaxen hair, • 

Harmony of motion and voice and figure. 

All these are in Olga. She was 
A living love-story. 

There you will find the portrait of the sweet girl. 

W ell, 1 was some time in love Avith her myself, 

But it ended in nothing. 

And now permit me, reader, 

To occupy myself with her elder sister. 

Her sister was named Tatiana. 

* * * * 

Neither by beauty, 

Nor by rosy freshness, 

Nor by lier eyes did she attract. 

'Shy, melancholy, silent, 

Like a timid wild deer. 

She in the midst of the family 
Appeared a strange maiden. 

Slie did not know hoAV to please 
Either her father or mother. 

A child herself, amid the troops of children 
Blie did iiut dyairc to sport and gambol j 
And often for the Avhole day 
Sat silent at the AvindoAv.” • 

As Lenski falls in love with Olga, who reciprocates his 
passion, so, on the other hand, the romantic Tatiana is aprise with 
Onieguin. The struggles of the young girl with this passion 
are admirably described : they remind one of the similar case 
of Elspie in Clough's “ Bothie,'' a fresh and charming picture. 

After a restless night the poor girl makes a confession of her love 
to her nurse, and then sits down to compose a letter to Onieguin. 
Poushkin apologizes to his readers for making his heroine take 
this step, and has some very jocose remarks upon the custom of 
his cou>itrymen at that time of writing in French. During the 
first thirty years of this century, and the latter part of the pre- 
vious one, nearly all Bussian correspondence (diplomatic and 
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otherwise) was conducted in French. Ap end was put to this 
shameful state of things by the Emperor Nicholas, who, by making 
the national language the medium of conversation at Court, re- 
stored it to its proper dignity. And, indeed, that so vigorous a 
language as Russian should give place to French seems to involve 
an absurdity. The letter, a very pathetic one, is sent with much 
reluctance and many tears by the unfortunate Tatiana ; but it 
only elicits a cold answer from Onieguin, who frankly avows that 
he is incapable of love and constancy. In the meantime nothing 
can be deeper than the mutual affection of Lenski and Olga ; but, 
just as things are going on so prosperously, a quarrel takes place 
between Lenski and Onit^uin, on account of the former being 
jealous because his friend has danced too often with his betrothed. 
The quarrel leads to a duel, and in the duel Lenski is killed. 
Poushkin has very graphically described the fate which awaited 
himself a few years afterwards. The poet moralizes cynically when 
he speaks of the cold-blooded murder of liis friend by Onicguiii. 

Torn by remorse of heart, 

Grasping in his hand the pistol, 

Eugene gazes on Lenski. 

JIo is dead! said the Second. 

Dead! Onieguin, overpowered 
At that dreadful word. 

Departs, and calls away his companion. 

Zaretzki carefully lays 

The corpse, cold as ico, on a sledge, 

And bears home tlic sad burden. 

Scenting the dead man, tlio liorses 
Neighed ;nid bounded, witli white foam 
The steel bit was moistened. 

And they ilow like arrows. 

** My friend, you grieve for the pod, 

Tn the flower of lus joyous liojie^, 
lie has not fullillcd them for tlie world. 

Hardly out of the garb of boyhood, 

He has passed away. Where is tlie glowing excitement, 
Where is the noble struggle of the feelings. 

And of tender, courageous young thoughts ? 

Where are the passionate longings of love, 

And the thirst for knowledge and labour, 

And the fear of vice and disgrace ? 

And yc, musings on the past, 

Ye, visions of a celestial life, 

Ye, dreams of holy poetry — 

“ Maybe he was born for the good of the world, 

Or at least for glory. 
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Might have made his voice 
Echo boldly through the ages. 

Perhaps as the world rolled on, 

A high dignity awaited the poet. 

His suffering spirit, 

Perhaps, carried away with itself 
A holy secret, and for us 
A life-giving voice is buried. 

But in the grave 
The hymn of time 

And the blessings of his race cannot reach him. 

Maybe, also, the usual 
Fate awaited the poet. 

The years of youth would have gone by. 

The glow of the soul would have grown cold ; 

A great change would have passed over him. 

He would have given up the muses and got married, 
Happy at his country seat. 

He would have worn a knitted dressing-gown ; 

He would have had practical experience of life ; 

At forty he would have had the gout, 

Would have drunk, ate, been dull, grown fat, 

And finally he would have died 
In his bed, surrounded by his children. 

Weeping old women, and surgeons.” 

The poet then in very tender verses describes the burial-place 
of the murdered enthusiast. In the next canto, the seventh, 
Ponshkin shows us how soon the memory of Lenski is destined 
to be effaced : — 

^ly poor Lenski ! Not long 
Did Olga weep and languish. 

Alas ! the young betrothed 
Was unfaithful to her grief. 

Another attracted her regard, 

Another succeeded in lulling 

Her sufferings with the charm of love. 

An Uhlan was able to captivate her. 

An Uhlan was beloved by her, 

And see, already with him before the altar, 

She bashfully under the wreath 

Stands with bended head, 

With a sparkle in her downcast eyes, 

W^ith a soft smile on her lips.” 

And now Tatiana is alone and melancholy. After some time 
has elapsed, she is taken to Moscow and married to a very aristo- 
cratic and rich general. Being a woman of great strength of 
character, she is easily able to shake off the traditions of country 
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life, aad to fulfil the duties of her more exalted station. Time 
goes on, and Onieguin meets her at a ball, and is amazed to find 
in the stately princess the Tatiana who had once so naively con- 
fessed her affection to him. He writes to her and receives a 
letter in reply, in which she tells him how much she once loved 
him, and would at one time have preferred a country life with 
him, but now all is over. 

We consider this poem on the whole to be a very successful 
one — the metre consists of eight or nine-syllabled lines very 
skilfully varied in stanzas of fourteen lines, the two last of which 
always rhyme and close the verso with a couplet. The style is 
light and sparkling, and well adapted for serio-comic verse; in 
fact, much more so than the Ottava Riina, which does not 
seem as suitable to the Russian as to the Polish language, for 
Slowacki has succeeded very well in his Beniowski. The cha- 
racters of Lenski, Onieguin, Tatiana, and Olga are drawn with a 
very fine pencil, and ar(3 each typos. By the irony of fate the 
brilliant and sympathy-seeking Lenski loves the amiable but 
commonplace Olga, whereas the passionate and generous Ta- 
tiana wastes her love upon the artificial and narrow- hearted 
Onieguin, a bad specimen of a bad class of men — the Russian 
dandy. But the end of the piece shows him the nemesis of his 
life ; for the man who has repudiated tho nobler impulses of 
existence, who is satisfied by materialism and material pleasures, 
and leads a life “ besotted in self,"' there is nothing to prevent the 
oonsuiuniation of a moral suicide. Such a man can only look 
(to borrow the forcible words of Tennyson) for 

“ The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 

The eye glazed o’er with dull and sapless days, 

The set grey life and upalhetic end.” 

No one can accuse Poushkin of want of nationalism in this 
poem ; it is Russian in the backbone and in every fibre. He has 
made it the vehicle for the description of many customs and man- 
ners, such as the picturesque touches of the coachmen round the 
huge fires in the streets while their masters aad mistresses are at 
the ball, the various superstitious ceremonies which Tatiana, a true 
Russian girl, performs as auguries of her fato, rominding one of 

Zhukovski S Svetlana — the sketch of the nurse, and the vigorous 
picture of Moscow. Here we have the vera ejfigies of Russia. 
And now a few words seem due to the metrical translation of 
this poem put forward by Colonel Spalding. That the gallant 
colonel has studied the Russian language to some profit and put 
forth an accurate version cannot be denied. Would that we 
could say more I It is just such renderings as these that make 
one feel that, for most purposes, it is best simply to give a plain 

[Vol. C JlIX. No. CCXXXYI.]-Nlw Sbuies, Vol. LXIII. No. II. G G 
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prose version of an author. Who would not prefer such a ren- 
dering as that of the “ Odyssey” by Messrs. Butcher and Lang to 
any metrical attempt with its forced tags ? One of the great 
beauties of Poushkin’s poems is the airy and sparkling play of 
the verse, which in the beginning of each canto seems to ascend like 
a fountain and fall melodiously in the two concluding verses. The 
Russian language is rich and melodious, and Poushkin brings into 
operation all its powers. The humorous combinations, the unex- 
pected rhymes, reminding us occasionally of Byron, give great 
charm ; but nearly all this, alas ! is lost in the Colonel’s version. 
Nay, we are obliged to frankly confess that the proper epithet for 
it is “ wooden.” It is full of clumsy lines, many of which will 
hardly scan, and exhibits a terrible baldness and thinness. Sad 
it is to think that this conscientious endeavour to render, perhaps, 
the masterpiece of Russian poetical literature has ended in a 
caput mortuum. We have not space to fill our pages with 
Colonel Spalding's shortcomings, but surely such lines as these 
are very poor : — 

How soon ho lenrnt to titillate 

The heart of the inveterate Hirt.” (P. 7.) 

“ Of thirty different sorts, lo ! brushes 
Both for the nails and for the tushes.’''' (P. 13.) 

This last word we take, icste Ifalliwell, to be a north-country 
word for tooth. It had better been left in its original obscurity. 

“ She sank upon the snow. But Bruin 
Adroitly seized and carried her; 

Subniissivc as if in a swoon^ 

She cannot draw a breath or stir.” (P. 135.) 

“ Swearing how Lenski ho would I'ile, 

Avenge himself in proper style.” (P. 145.^ 

“ The blood gushed from the wound and steamed''' (P. 174.) 

“ Soon Olga’s accents shrill resound* 

No longer through her former home.” (P. 192.) 

The epithet iu the origlual is zvoacknly melodious, sonorous. 
Poushkin, an artist in all that concerns the beauty of woman- 
hood, would never have used such a treasonable epithet. The 
Colonel has sadly traduced him hero. But why multiply these 
instances ? The version is terribly flat and prosaic. To quote 
Macaulay’s well-worn metaphor, it is like decanted champagne. 
While grateful to Colonel Spalding for introducing Poushkin 
to the notice of the English reader, we must recommend the 
latter simply to learn Russian if he wants to know what 
the poet M like. And so much for a disagreeable subject, 
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but little to our taste. In 18^17 Poushkin, who had been grow- 
ing in literary reputation, fell, mortally wounded, in a duel with 
Baron George Hockeren d'Anthcs, the adopted son of the Dutch 
Minister then resident at the Court of St. Petersburg, and who 
himself died a few years ago in Paris, having been a Senator 
under the Empire. D’Anthes was a vain and foolish young man, 
and had rnanied a sister of the poet’s wife. Notwithstanding this 
he aroused the jealousy of Poushkin by some attentions which he. 
paid Natalia Poushkin ; but the grounds for the poet s anger, it 
must be confessed, appear trivial. For some time, however, he had 
been si'bjected to many annoyances. The tone of higli society 
in Russia, never very hoaltliy, was at that time extieinely tho 
reverse. Poushkin, whose brilliant talents had raised up against 
liim a host of adversaries, was assailed with many anonymous 
letters. The great novelist, fvaii Tourgheuiev, ha]:)pily still 
living, for the heuelit of Russian, and, wo may add, Kuropcan, 
literature, has left us a sketch of the poet as he last saw him 
alive (and as lie afterwards saw liiin in his coffin), which ai)peared 
in the excellent jouriuil Arkhir, VVe will extract a few 

pathetic linos from the former account: “1 happoiual to see 
Poushkin a few days before his death at umatin&i mnsieafr at 
the Engclhardt’s. He was leaning against a door, and, with his 
arms crossed over his broad chest, seemed to look round him 

with an air of disgust He cast a hasty glance upon 

me ; the careless way in which I looked at him seemed to annoy 
him ; ho shrugged his shoulders with an air of displeasure, and 
left the place where he was standing. A few days afterwards I 
saw him lying in his coffin.” The v/holo story of the duel is 
curiou.s, and gives a strange and lurid picture of Russian 
manners. As we read it, we arc reminded of the lines which 
Poushkin himself cites from Petrarch at the commencement of 
the sixth canto of " Eugene Onieguin” ; — 

“ La, sotto gioriii nuhilosi e brevi, 

Nasce una gente a cui P morir non dole.” 

How reckless of life these Russians seem, we may well ex- 
claim as wo read it, as also wheQ we hear of the exits ou 

the scaffold of the mad enthusiasts who mix themselves up 
in Nihilist conspiracies. For our account we shall follow in 
the main that given in a recent volume of the Starina^ I'o 
the series of valuable papers which have appeared there on the 
life of the poet we are much indebted. After having received 
a letter from the Vicomte d’Archiac, a Frenchman, whom the 
young Baron had appointed to be his second, Poushkin went in 


* Vol. xxviiL (1880), p. 626 ei seq. 
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search of a friend^ Constantine Danzas^ to discharge the same 
office for himself. He met him in Panteleirnonski Street, and 
said : Danzas, I came for you. Please get into my sledge” — 
it was the 27th of January, (Old Style) — “and come with me to 
the French Embassy, where you will be witness to a conversation.” 
On the road, according to the account of Danzas, Foushkin 
spoke of casual matters as if nothing important was about to 
take place. In this way they reached the house of the French 
Embassy, where D'Archiac lived. After the customary greet- 
ings had been exchanged, Poushkin said in a loud voice, turning 
to Danzas : vwis vo'us mettre maintenant a n fai t de f(mf,”and 
began to tell what had occurred between himself, D’Anthbs, and 
his adopted father. lie then read aloud a copy of his letter to 
Baron Heckeren, written out by himself, and handed it to 
Danzas. Poushkin finished his explanation with these words: 

Maintenant y la aeule choae que fai (ivoiis dArCy deM qiie ai 
Vaffai re ne ae termi7iepaaaujourd*hwlnte tne, la prem i^re fo laqiie 
je rencontre Heclcerenpire owjUaJe leitr cvacherai a lafigave.*' 
He then pointed out Danzas, and added, “ Voilct man tenioin 
and afterwards asked him, ^Hhnaenfez-voiia r After Danzas had 
replied in the affirmative, Pon.shkin departed, leaving his friend 
to arrange the duel with ITArchiac. The following plans were 
agreed upon : — The duel was to take place that very day at five 
o’clock in the afternoon. The spot marked out for the encounter 
was on the little river Chernaia, behind the country-house of the 
commandant.* The weapons chosen were pistols ; the com- 
batants were to fire at a distance of twenty paces. No one had the 
privilege of the first shot ; each one could fire once at what time lie 
pleased. These conditions were drawn up on paper, and with 
the fatal document Danzas returned to Poushkin. He found 
the poet at home alone. lie agreed to all the conditions, with- 
out reading the paper through. On the suggestion of Danzas 
that Poushkin should fight with Baron Heckeren, p'irey as to 
him he had addres.sed the abusive letter which he sent, the poet 
quietly remarked that no duel could take place between them 
on account of the Baron’s official position. Danzas now went to 
procure a pair of pistols, which had been already selected at a 
shop by Poushkin, who awaited liis return at a confectioner’s. 
The poet, having drunk a glass of lemonade, took his seat with 
Danzas in a sledge with two horses, and set out on the fatal 
journey. Poushkin was calm. On the Dvortzaia Quay he met 
his wife in his carriage. Danzas recognized her, and a faint 
hope arose that this meeting might put a slop to their errand ; 

* For a loD^ time the scene of the duel was marked by an inscription on a 

board. 
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but Madame Poushkin was short-sighted, and Poushkin turned 
away his head. 

It was a bright winter's day ; the fashionable world of St. 
Petersburg had been taking drives on the hills, and some of them 
at that time were returning. Many acquaintances of Poushkin 
and Danzas passed and saluted them, never guessing the object 
of their journey, although the history of the quarrel of Poushkin 
with the Ileckerens must have been well known to most of them. 
While passing the Neva, Poushkin asked Danzas jokingly if 
they were taking him to the fortress.* “No," replied the latter, 
“the way through the fortress is the nearest to the Chernaia." 
In the Kamennoostrovski Prospekt they met two acquaintances 
in a sledge, officers of a cavalry regiment. Thinking that 
Poushkin and Danzas were going to the hills, one of them cried 
out : “ How late you are ! Every one is returning now.” Danzas 
dot^s not ronuiinbcr by wluit road D’Anthes and D’Archiac 
came; they met tliem, however, near the house of the com- 
mandant. Danzas got out of the sledge and proceeded with 
D’Archiac to liud a spot suitable for the duel. A convenient 
place close by was selected. A thick shrubbery concealed the 
combatants from the eyes of the carriage-drivers who had 
remained on the road. Having cleared away the snow, the 
seconds called the combatants to the spot. The weather was 
bright, but there was a keen wind and a sharp frost. Wrapped 
in a bearskin sliouba,t Poushkin was silent, and apparently as 
tranquil as while on the journey, only he showed impatience to 
have the affair over. When Danzas asked him if he was con- 
tented with the place selected, he answered : ^*fam*est fortegai, 
seiilemeiit, idch£z tie faive tout eela phis vite T The seconds 
measured the paces, and got the pistols ready. Again Poushkin 
expressed his impatience, crying out, “ A'A bien ! Est-ce Jini 
Everything was ready, the pistols were handed to the com- 
batants, and, at a signal given by Danzas by waving his hat, 
they approached. Poushkin first stepped forward and began 
pointing his pistol; but D' An thes tired first, and Poushkin, falling, 
cried out : “/c crois qwefai la ciuisse fracass^e /” The seconds 
.hurried to him, and as D'Anthes was about to do the samc,^ 
Poushkin stopped him, saying, ** Attendez, je me sens assez de 
force, four liver mon coup'' D'Authes accordingly waited in 
his place, putting his right hand before his breast. As he fell, 
Poushkin^s pistol dropped in thq snow, and Danzas accordingly 
gave him another. Raising himself a little, and leaning on his 
left hand, Poushkin fired, and D'Anthes fell. In answer to his 

* Petropavlovski, tiie burial-place of many of the Tzars, where political 
criminals are frequently confined. 

t A cloak. 
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opponent's question where he was wounded^ he answered, “ Je 
croia quefai la balle darts lapoitrine r " Bravo !” cried Poush- 
kin, and threw the pistol asicJe. But D’Anthes was mistaken ; 
he stood sideways, and the bullet having only grazed his breast, 
fell into his hand. Poushkin was wounded on the right side of 
the stomach ; the ball broke the upper part of the leg, pene- 
trated far into the stomach, and rested there. Dauzas and 
D’Archiac now called the izvostchiks, or carriage-drivers, and 
with their help cleared away the shrubs so as to admit the pas- 
sage of the sledge to the place where Poushkin lay wounded. 
With their united strength they laid him in the sledge. Danzas 
ordered the driver to go slowly, and himself follow'ed on foot, 
together with D'Archiac. D’Anthfes being wounded, came in 
his sledge after them. At the commandant's villa they found a 
carriage scut by Baron Heckeren, the father. DAnthus and 
D'Archiac offered J)anz;\s to take the wounded poet in it, 
an offer which was accepted. Without mentioning to whom the 
carriage belonged, Danzas placed Poushkin in it, and took his 
place by his side. The poet showed considerable fortitude ; but, 
feeling great pain, began to apprehend that his injury was a 
serious one, and made allusion to a friend who had been killed 
in a duel by a similar wound. Poushkin was very anxious that 
the affair should be concealed as much as possible from his wife. 

Exceedingly sad is the letter of Zhiikovski describing the poet^s 
last hours of agony. It has been already translated into English, 
The efforts of eight .physicians and surgeons could not save the 
life of Poushkin ; he died in terrible torture on the afternoon of 
Friday, January 29, after two days' suffering. The prophecy 
uttered to him in his youth by tlio German fortune-teller had 
turned out true, lie was slain by a “white*' man: D’Antlies 
was of a fair complexion, and wore the white uniform of an 
officer of the Russian Horse Guards. .He was tried by court- 
martial and expelled the country, being escorted by an official 
to the frontier. 

Two portraits of Pouslikin, taken as he lay dead, have been 
preserved. The face is calm, showing, in the words of our 
English poet — 

Long disquiet merged in rest.” 

His body was buried in the monastery of the Ascension (Ous- 
penski), near his residence at Mikhailovskoe, in the Government 
of Pskov. In the previous year^he had buried his mother there, 
and had marked out a grave for himself, as we have previously 
mentioned. The poet seemed latterly to have had many prog- 
nostics of his approaching end, as some melancholy verses which 
he wrote at the time show. 

A marble monument with a sculptured lyre was erected over 
bis grave; but, a'^cording to late accounts, this memorial is now 
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in a somewhat dilapidated condition. In the year 1880 a statue 
of Poushkin was erected at the Tver barrier at Moscow, and fetes 
were given in honour of the poet, on which occasion many inte- 
resting relics of Poushkin were exhibited to his admiring country- 
men* and a few foreigners who had congregated for the festivities. 

Poushkin remains as yet the greatest poet whom Russia has 
produced. The most celebrated names before liim are those 
of Lomonosov and Derzhavin ; the former was too much a com- 
poser of scholastic verses ; and the latter, in spite of great merits^ 
too much wedded to the pedantries of the classical school. Since 
Poushkin s death Lermontov and Nekrasov have appeared, both 
writers of distinctive genius, but they have not been able to tear 
the crown from his brows. But how does the poet appear when 
judged from the standpoint of ether European literatures? Ho 
need not be afraid of the comparison. 

His poetical tales are spirited, and full of dramatic power. The 
inlluence of Byron is seen in them, undoubtedly : but they are 
not imitations, still less is anything plagiarized in them. We 
must remember that the Englisii poet has created a school 
throughout Europe, not only in Russia, but Mickiewicz and 
Malczewski, among the Poles, Do Musset and Victor Hugo, 
among the French, Leopardi, among the Italians, have all under- 
gone his influence. In dramatic power Poushkin has excelled 
Byron, who has not written so good a play as Jmris Godunov.” 
From tlie great English poet we get little more than continued 
soliloquies. On the whole, Eugene Onieguin” must bo considered 
Poush kin’s masterpiece. Here we have a groat variety of styles — 
satire, pathos and liumour — mixe^d together. The character-paint- 
ing is good, and the descriptions of scenery introduced faithful to 
nature. The poem in many places reminds one of Byron, who 
himself, in his mixture of the pathetic and the humorous, was a 
follower of the Italian school. Poushkin wrote a great many 
lyrical pieces. These are necessarily difficult to translate. There 
is a sort of nemesis in attempting a poetical version of these gems. 
We are afraid of such results as those of Mr. Edgar Bowring 
in his translations of some of the lyrics of Goethe. If we re- 
member rightly, he begins one piece as follows : — 

“ To be a fish, 

Brisk and quick, is my Avish.” 

Nor do we think Sir Theodore Martin much more happy in 
some of his renderings of Heine.* What has become of the weird 
Circcan music of the glorious lyrist ! “ Is it possible,” the reader, 

acquainted only with English, exclaims, “ that these are the verses 

* Some of the most interesting of these were photographed, and have since 
been published in a handsome album. 
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of the much be-praised Heine !*' "I’o which we answer, " Reader, 
indeed we have Samson here, but it is Samson shorn and im- 
prisoned.” To use the clever phrase of Gerard de Nerval, “ C'est 
du clair de June empaille/' We will give one little piece in a 
prose version, which seems to defy any metrical attempts : — 

“ Where is our rose, 

My friends ? 

The rose hath withered, 

Tlie child of the dawn. 

Do not say : 

8o vanishes youth. 

Do not say : 

Lo I thus is the joy of life. 

Say to the llower : 

Farewell, I pity thee ! — 

And now lead us 
To the lily r 

The original embodies this epicurean sentiment in an exqui- 
sitely melodious rhythm. As a specimen of Poushkin^s success 
in the sonnet, we append the two following versions, where a 
metrical translation has been attempted : — 

“ Yield thee not, poet, to the popular cry : 

Full soon doth perish the world's noisy praise ; 

The fool's contempt, the cold crowd’s sneer, thine eye 
Doth surely mark. De thou then linn, and gaze 
Unmoved, 'Jdiou’rt king. In tliy calm royalty 
Go freely ’mid thy solitary ways; 

Whose genius shall bear fruit in future days, 

And ask not meed for actions great and high. 

In thee is thy reward. Thou art the spirit 
Of Judgment’s self — best critic .of true merit. 

Doth this content thy soul, O craftsman holy ? 

Then let the mob come on, thy genius spurning, 

Spit on the altars where thy lire is burning, 

And shake thy tripod in their childish folly.” 

** Madonna. 

“ With many pictures of old masters, ne’er 
Have I aspired to deck ray habitation, 

That visitors should gaze with admiration, 

And give their comment grave, like critics, there. 

In my still cell, my dreary toils to share. 

One picture have 1 wished for consolation : 

That He, the Blessed, who wrought for us salvation, 

Should, with His Virgin Mother on my prayer, 

Gaze amid clouds — her eyes with glory bright, 

And His with thought, in rays of holy light. 

Alone ! and only Sion’s palm be near. 
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Heaven hath fulfilled my wishes and my vow, 

Thou, my Madonna, tliou art given me here, 

The purest shape of purest beauty, thou.” 

Interspersed among Poushkin's minor works will be found many 
epigrams, all more or less pungent, but some of the best have 
not been so fortunate as to pass the censorship, and must be read 
in the supplementary volume published at Berlin, already alluded 
to. As a prose writer, also, Poushkin has considerable merits. 
Besides his History of the Revolt of Pougachev,” which, per- 
haps, in some respects is too much of a compilation, he published 
a small volume of tales, under the iioith de tjuerre of “Ivan Biel- 
kin.” These all show considerable dramatic power ; the best are 
“ The Captain's Daughter,” a tale of the limes of Catherine II., 
“The Undertaker,” a very ghostly story, which will remind the 
English reader of some of the tales of Edgar Poe, “ The Pistol 
Shot” and “ The Queen of Spades.^^ A translation of some of 
these into English appeared a few years ago. So little is the 
name of Poushkin known in England that we remember one 
or two of the Reviews spoke of them as the production of a living 
author. 

Of the letters of Poushkin, which originally were to be found 
scattered over many magazines and literary journals, a fairly 
complete collection has been published in the new edition of 
Poushkin^s works, which has just appeared at Moscow in eight 
volumes, edited by M. Yefrimov, to whom we are also indebted 
for a valuable work of the same kind on Zhukovski. In the 
hope that the Russian poet may become better known to English 
readers, we have put together these few pages illustrative of his 
life and works. 


Art. VI. — The Caulyle-Emersno Correspondence. 

llie Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 1831—1872. 2 voW Londen : Cbatto & Windus^ 
1883. 

fPHESE volumes have been published with the full consent of 
their writers, a fact worth noting when private records are 
so often given to the world without any such authority. We are 
not of those who hold that the advancement of culture or the dis- 
covery of truth justifies a disregard of those principles of honour 
whicu give a sacred privacy to written letters, or that the fact that 
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a man is dead entitles the world to pry into his affairs. Ac- 
cordingly, that Carlyle and Emerson knew their correspondence 
would be published, and, indeed, did something to forward the 
design, is a source of proper satisfaction. 'J'he value of such a work 
is great. Letters meant only for the eyes of a friend give insight 
into the life and character of the writer, which could scarcely be 
had elsewhere. It is good to contempLate the private life of a 
good man ; thereby his public actions arc confirmed and justified. 
From the early strivings, the hopes, the disappointments, and the 
ultimate victory, how much may be learned ! Jiow interesting to 
see the beginnings in life and in thought of ideas which after- 
wards ripened into written or spoken words ! 'J'ho present work 
is a beautiful supplement and key to the lives and wriiings of its 
authors ; a book not to bo skimmed, but read and read again 
— entitled to a place of honour upon the shelves, but not to 
be left there. The most devoted follower of Emerson’s precepts 
may easily bo forgiven, if, in this instance, he tlisobey his masters 
injunction : “Never read any book that is not a year old.'’ 

Professor Noi^ton deserves well of all readers for the excellent 
manner in which ho has performed his duties as editor. lie is 
admirably unobtrusive, yet always at hand when wanted, llis 
brief preface brings us nicely to the point \vh(‘ie the correspon- 
dence begins, and useful notes throughout the volumes explain 
allusions in the letters which would otherwise be ubscuie. 

Equally good is the judgment displavtul in (dioosing the por- 
traits. They are not, in all respects, the most ph'asing likenesses, 
but they are representative, and, taken one with the otlier, are 
nothing loss than revelations, marking, as they do, the charac- 
teristic differences of the men. Hero arc the tokens of Carlyle's 
indoniitahle will, and the sunken eyes pathetically iiiJicate his 

thorn in the flesli'' — dyspepsia, and -there is Emerson, gracious 
and cheerful. To Carlyle life was a sorrowful necessity demanding 
heroic endurance, and to Emerson it was a bl(?ssed privilege calling 
forth love. Perhaps Carlyle, as here presented, is even too 

despairing, for he also couhl laugh, and the lines in the other 
portrait certainly fail to indicate the great force of Emerson^s 
will. 

These two men, coming face to face only on the three occasions 
of Emerson's visits to England — spending, in all, very few days 
out of their long lives together, were drawn to one another by 
sympathy stronger than ties of blood or country or association. 
Their friendship did not need even frequent interchange of letters 
to maintain it. Alas! like many of their lesser fellow-mortals, 
they wer#^ sadly remiss in answering one another. Intervals of 
months appear to have been not infrequent ; sometimes the 
delay extended beyond a year. Nearly every letter begins with 
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some apology for lateness. Yet there was never any weakening of 
regard on either side. 

Carlyle lias been foolishly decried of late, and in respect 
to him the present publication is especially timely, showing, 
as it does, what he could be in his best, and, indeed, most 
natural moods. His nature opened under the genial influence 
of lirnerson, and whatever was good in him caine forth. It 
is curious to note how gently he treats all opinions^ which 
Emerson seems to approve, and all persons whom Emerson 
introduces. Not that lie agrees with or likes them all. ^ Slavery, 
for example, as every reader knows, was a crotchet of Ins, but he 
would not say anything very stern about the abolitionists alter 
Emerson had declared for them. Alcott came to England with a 
note of recommendation from Emerson ; and altliough Alcott 
was a man not in the hiast after Carlyle’s heart, he is saved from 
the wratli and scorn wl)ich, liatl he not been so 23rotected, would 
'iiirely have overtaken him ; -• 

“The p:ood Alcolt; willi his long loan face and figure, with liis 
.■rey worn toiiiphjs ami mild radiant eyes; all bent on saving tlio world 
f >y a return to acorns and the golden ago; he comes beloro one like a 
kind of venorablo Don (j|inx(jte, whom nobody can ev'cn laugh at tvith- 
out loving” (vol. ii. pag(‘ <S). ^ ... 

“ lie is a man Avbo has got into the higliost intellectual region — if 
tliat bo the biglu'st (tboiigh in that, too, there are many stages), 
wlifTcin a man can believe and discern for l)imsedt, williont need for 
help from any oilier, ami <*v'cn in opposition lo all others; hut 1 
consider him entiri'ly unlikely to a(‘i*ompli'>li anything considerable, 
except some kind of crabbed, fji'mi-[)erverM‘, though still manful 
existence of his owm, which, indeed, is no despicable thing” (vol. ii. 
page 17). 

Yet concerning vi.sionary ndo.anm's in general, Carlyle launches 
out in quite bis old style : — 

“Ac/i Goll! These people and their affairs seem all ‘ melling’ 
rapidly enongli, wdtli tlia’.v-slush, t>r one knows not wdiat. Considerablo 
madness is visible in them. Stare super aulirpms vias : ‘Mo,’ they 
say, ‘ Ave cannot stand, or walk, or do any good whatever there ; by 
God’s blessing, w'c will lly — will not you! — here goes!’ And their 
lUijht^ it is as the flight of the M?iwinged - of oxen endeavouring to fly 
wdth the ‘ W'ing.V cf an ox! ’ (vol. ii. page ID.) 

The keen displeasure Carlyle always felt for whatever work 
he had on hand is very noticeable in reading these letters. He 
suffered terribly in bringing forth his books. Emerson seems 
to have found a certain enjoyment in his work — Carlyle none. 
He must do the thing, and was scarcely less than a martyr 
to the task. The liest he has to say of any book of his is 
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that ** Sartor Besartus” “ luccs earnestly meant and written, and 
contains no voluntary falsehood of mine*’ (vol. i. page 22). Yet 
in the same letter he adds, thank God, 1 am done with it/* 
While the " French Revolution” was on hand, he wrote that it 
was to him '*the dreiadfullest labour (with these nerves, this 
liver) I ever undertook” (vol. i. page 42) ; and when it was 
finished, he added, “ I do say seriously that it is a wild, savage, 
ruleless, very bad book” (page lOt). “I wrote the last word 
of it one night in early January, when the clock was striking 
ten, and our frugal Scotch supper coming in ! I did not cry — 
I did not pray ; but could have done both. No such spell shall 
get itself fixed on me for some time to come ! A beggarly dis- 
tortion, that will please no mortal, not even myselt” (vol. i. 
page 114). Cromwell” pleased him scarcely better — '^Tho 
disgust of my soul has been great ; a really pioua labour ; 
worth very little when I have done it” (vol. ii. page 95) ; ainl 
“Frederick the Great” is dismissed as “that beggarly book” 
(vol. ii. page ilUl). 

Ill-health is, of course, a not infrequent topic. Life was not- 
a thing of joy to the lonely and despairing spirit of Carlyle. 
He felt the pains of it acutely, and for the pleasures had little 
heart. Perhaps he was not really so miserable as he seemed, 
for talking about his misery must have been some relief, and a 
man of his temperament was not likely to understate his 
sorrows. , 

To this sad man came Emerson with his gospel of sunshine — 
first of all personally, afterwards for thirty-eight years in letters. 
Carlyle said of that early visit to Craigenputtock ; “ Long shall 
we rernemher that autumn Sunday that landed him (out of infinite 
space) on the Craigenputtock wilderness, not to leave us as he 
found us” (vol. i. page 75). And Mrs. Carlyle, in 1858, in apostscript 
to one of her husband’s letters to Emerson, wrote : “ ‘ Forgotten 
you V Oh, no indeed 1 If there were nothing else to remember 

you by, I should never forget the visitor who, years ago in the 
desert, descended on us out of the clouds, as it were, and made 
one day there look like an enchantment for us, and left me 
weeping that it was only one day ?” (Vol. i. page 192.) For 
Emerson all things took shape in tranquil beauty. He, too, it 
is known, was not physically strong, and death carried away 
many who were near and dear to him. Yet he bore his sorrows 
valiantly and silently, and had only sweet words for his friends: — 
“ What had I, dear wise man, to tell you T he wrote to Carlyle, 

what, but that life is still tolerable ; still abstirdly sweet ; still 
promisiog, promising, to credulous idleness (vol. ii. page 217). 
Indeed, it was a matter of principle with him not to speak of 
misery — 
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There is one topic peremptorily forbiilJen to all well-bred, to all 
rational, mortals — namely, their distempers. If you have not slept, or 
if you have slept, or if you have lieadache, or sciatica, or leprosy, or 
thunderstroke, I beseech you by all angels to hold your peace, and 
not pollute the morning to which all the housemates bring serene and 
pleasant thoughts, by corruption and groans.” 

And again : “ Here come the sentimentalists and the invalids. 
Here is Elsie who caught cold coming into the world, and ha^s 
always increased it since.’* (Essay on “ Behaviour.”) In his 
serene journey through life Emerson faced the world with more 
than lieroism — with love. 

Emerson understood his friend well, his shortcomings as well 
as his strength: “I know there is no gentle dulness in your 
temperament,^* he said, “I fear Nature has not inlaid fat earth 
enough into your texture to keep the ethereal blade from whetting 
it through’* (vol. i. page 97). lie offered encouragement : — 

“ Fiiith and love arc apt to be spasmodic in the best minds. Mon 
live on the brink of mysteries and harmonies, into which yet tboy 
never enter, and with their hand on the cloor-latch they die outside. 
Always exceptisg my wonderful Professor, who, among the living, has 
thrown any memorable truths into circulation ? So live, and rejoice, 
and work, my friend, and (rod you aid, for tlio profit of many more 
than your mortal eyes shall sec. Especially seek with recruited and 
nevcr-tirccl vision to bring back yet higher and truer report from your 
Mount of Communion of the Spirit that dwells there and creates all” 
{vol. i. page 51). 

Was it strange tliat Carlyle and his wife loved this man who 
carried cheer into their otherwise too often cheerless home, or 
that in his relations to him, at l^ast, Carlyle was toned into 
unwonted tenderness? The old Carlyle is still with us, as witness 
the following*: “It is silent Sunday; the populace not yet ad- 
mitted to their beersliops, till the respectabilities conclude their 
rubric mummeries— a much more audacious feat thau beer V’ 

(Vol. ii. page 74). But the old Carlyle is more often in a tender 
and even hopeful mood than was his wont: — “We have 
wet wind at north-east, and a sky somewhat of the dreariest. 
Courage ! a liitle way above it reigns mere blue and sunshine 
eternally !*^ His pet hobby of ill-health is even questioned : — 
“ It is a dreadful thing, sickness ; really a thing which I begin to 
think criminal Sit least in myself. Nay, in myself it really is 
criminal ; wherefore, I determine to be well^ one day’* (vol i. 
page 109). Alas 1 that he never was quite well. 

How tender Carlyle could be is well shown in his letter to 
Emerson on the occasion of the death of the lattcr*s brother — 
Charles : — 
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What a bereavement, iny friend, is this that has overtaken you ! 
Such a brother with such a life opening around him like a blooming^ 
garden where he was to labour and gather, all vanished suddenly, like 
frostw'ork, and hidden from your eye ! It is a loss, a sore loss, which 
God has appointed you. 1 do not tell you not to mourn : I mourn 
with you, and could wish all mourners the spirit you have in this 
sorrow. Oh, I know it well ! Often enough in this noisy inanity of 
a vision where u'e still linger, I say to myself. Perhaps thy Buried 
Ones are not far from thee, are with thee; they are in Eternity^ 
which is a Now and IIekk ! And yet Nature will have her right. 
Memory would feel desecrated if she could forget. Many times in 
the crowded din of the living, some sight, some feature of a face, will 
recall to you the loved face ; and in these turmoiling streets you see 
the little silent churchyard, the green grave that lies there so silent, 
inexpressibly wae, 0, perliaps we shafl all meet Yondeu, and the tears 
bo wiped from all eyes ! One thing is no perhaps : surely ^yQ shall all 
meet, if it be the will oE the Maker of us.' If it be not His will — 
then is it not better so ? Silence, — since in these days we have no 
speech ! Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, in any day” (vol i. 
page 102). 

Perhaps even more perfect of its kind is tlie letter Carlyle 
wrote to Emerson, announcing the <leath of John Sterling. 
Note how in this best moment Carlyle s very style is softened, 
its accustomed brusqueness unfitting the occasion. The date is 
1844:— 

“John Sterling died at his house in Ventnor on the niglit of Wed- 
nesday, 18th September, about eleven o’clock ; unexpoct(*dly at last, 
and to appear.anco without pain. His sister-in-law, Mrs. Maurice, had 
gone down to him from this place about a w(3ek before ; other friends 
were waiting as it were, in view of him; but he wushed, generally, to 
bo alone, to continue to the last setting his house and his heart more 
and more in order for the great journey. For about ^ fortniglit hack 

he had ceased to have Jiimself formally dressed ; had sat only In his 

dressing-gown, but I believe was still daily wheeled into his library, 
and sat very calmly sorting and working there. lie sent me two notes 
and various messages, and gills of little keepsakes to my wife and my- 
self: the notes w'ero brief, stern and loving; altogether noble; never 
to bo forgotten in this world. His brother Anthony, who had been in 
the Isle of Wight within call for several weeks, had now come up to 
town again ; but, after about a week, decided that ho would run down 
and look. He arrived on the Wednesday niglit, about nine o’clock ; 
found no visible change; the brave patient calm as ever, ready to 
speak as ever — to say, in direct words, which he would often do, or 
indirectly as his whole speech and conduct did, ‘ God is Great.’ 
Anthony and he talked for a while, then took leave for the night ; in 
few mi. utes more Anthony was summoned to the bedside, and at 

eleven o’clock, as I said, the curtain dropt and it was all ended 

Our friend i' buried in Ventnor Churchyard ; four big elms over- 
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shadow the little spot; it is situated on the south-east side of that 
green island on the slope of steep hills (as I understand it) that look 
toward the sun, and arc close within sight and hearing of the sea. 
There shall he rest and have tit lullaby, this brave one. lie has died, 
as a man should ; like an old Roman, yet with the Christian liiblcs 
and all newest revelations present to him. He refused to see friends ; 
men whom I think he loved as well as any, — mo for one, when I 
obliquely proposed it, ho refused. lie was even a little stern on his 
neare^st relatives wlicn they came to him : do 1 need your help to die? 
Phocion-liko lie sceniL’d to feci degraded by physical decay; to feel 
that ho ought to wrap his mantle round him and say, ^ I come Perse- 
phonoia; it is not I that linger’” (vol. ii. pp. 70-72). 

Witli great discernment it has been remarked : — 

What a blessing to Carlyle the reverential penetration and the 
loving fompi-chensioiis of Emerson’s genius must have been. It .scema 
easy of boliol‘ that the lonesome and defiant Carlyle, without tlio 
practical homagi; of Ihnorson, might have enraged Inmsclf into silence 
and dcs|)air. 'J’lio more 1 learn of these two men, tlie more I revero 
them. 'I’ho pervading qualily of their ambition and their prayers waa 
sincerity — siuceriry at ail cost, and with utmost inlelligencc. Ihnerson 
could add, positively, tlic other cxcellenco of sweet human charity, 
particular and universal.” 

So late as 185 1, when Carlylo\s fame was assured, he wrote to 
Emerson : It remains true, and will remain, what I have (jften 
told you, that properly there is no voice in this world which is 
completely Iminan to mo, which fully understands all I say, and 
with clear sympathy and sense answers to me, but your voice 
only” (vol. ii. page 2;3G). 

That Carlyle in his turn had an arousing influence on Emerson, 
who can doubt 'i Their fricmlship was not one-sided : both wero 
ylvors and both receivers. In 1837 Emerson noted in his diary : 

Received day before yesterday a letter from Thomas Carlyle, 
dated 5 November — as ever a cordial influence. Strong ho 
is, upright, noble and sweet, and makes good much of our human 
nature!” (Vol. i. page lOD). In the same year he wrote to 
Carlyle : — “ Very good work you have done in your life-time, and 
very generously you adorn and cheer this pilgrimage of mine by 
your love. I find my highest prayer granted in calling a just 
and wise man my friend” (page 132). He seems to have hoped, 
and even for some time believed, that Carlyle fulfilled the con- 
ditions of a friend which, in his essay on “Friendship,” he so 
severely demands. In November, 1834*, he speaks pf “ the hope 
to which I have clung with both hands, through each disappoint- 
ment, that I might converse with a man whose ear of faith was 
not stopped^ and whose argument I could not predict. May I 
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use the word, ‘ I thank my God whenever I call you to remem- 
brance^'* (vol. 5. page 28). 

Up and down the book Carlyle gives expression to his 
opinions on his contemporaries. He found Theodore Parker “ a 
most hardy, compact, clever little fellow, full of decisive utterance, 

with humour and good humour ; whom I like much” (vol. ii. p. 
44). His description of Tennyson will probably surprise a few 
dainty admirers of the Laureate : — 

Alfred is one of the few British or foreign figures (a not increasing 
number, I think !) who arc and remain beautiful to me ; — a true human 
soul, or some authentic approximation thereto, to whom your own soul 
can say. Brother ! . . . . One of the finest-looking men in the world. 
A great shock of rough dusty-dark hair ; bright-laughing hazel eyes ; 
massive aquiline face, most massive yet moat delicate ; of sallow-brown 
complexion, almost Indian-looking 5 clothes cynically loose, free-and- 

easy; smokes infinite tobacco I do not meet in these late decades 

such company over a pipe.” (vol. ii. pp. Cfi-67). 

Carlyle thought Browning “ abstruse but worth knowing and 
in his very last letter he speaks of Froude as “a most clear, 

friendly, ingenious, solid and excellent man He is the 

valuablest friend 1 now have in England and of Ruskin thus : — 

“ Do you read Buskin’s ‘ Fors Clavigera,* which he cheerily tells 
me gets itself reprinted in America? If you don’t, do, 1 advise you. 
Also Ilia ‘ Muneni J^ulveris’ Oxford ‘Lectures’ on art, and whatever else 

lie is now writing, if you cau manage to get them There is 

nothing going on among us as notable to me as those fierce lightning- 
bolts Kuskin is copiously and desperately pouring into the black world 
of anarchy all around him. No other man in England that I meet 
has in him the divine rage against iniquity, falsity, and baseness that 
Buskin has, and that every man ought to have” (vol. ii. pp. 

S52-353). 

The editor concludes the volume with this touching note : — 

“In November, 1872, Emerson went to England, and the two 
friends met again. After a short stay, he proceeded to the Continent 
and Egypt, returning to London in the spring of 1873. For the last 
time Carlyle and ho saw each other. In May Emerson returned 
home. After this time no letters passed between him and Carlyle. 
They were both old men. Writing had become difficult to them. 
They were secure in each other’s affection.” 

In the Wkstminster Review for April, 1881, the life and 
writings of Carlyle were passed under review. We avail of the 
present opportunity to treat of Emerson's career, teaching and 
influence. We sh^ll endeavour first of all to give some idea of 
the man himself, and then, in the light of his personality, to 
outline his ♦'^aching and its tendency. 
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The genius of Mr. Emerson, and the beauty of his life, had 
been recognized before he died, not only by his countrymen, but 
by the best minds in Europe as well. Yet at the outset of his 
career, any such eminence must have seemed quite unattainable. 
He was only an obscure Unitarian minister, of good family, 
indeed, but with no special claim on fortune. He never sought 
distinction ; bis path was chosen without reference to pay or 
applause. There never was a man less self-seeking, less person- 
ally ambitious than he. His ideas seemed to most persons 
mystical, and ho was often out of accord with the usages of the 
times. Yet slowly and steadily he won his place and came to 
be known as a true-souled, strong and wise man, worthy of trust 
and able to instruct. 

Ilis life wris symmetrical. His earliest utterance and behaviour 
harmonize with his latest. The fine, 3’et hitherto neglected, essay 
which he wrote on Michael Angelo, begins with the remark that 
“ there are few lives of eminent men that are harmonious ; few 
that furnish in all the facts an image corresponding with their 
fame.^’ He himself was one of these rare men. In him “all 
things recorded agree together. He lived one life, pursued one 

career Especially wo venerate his moral fame.” He was 

a living example of what he taught, representing the possible 
greatness and purity of mankind. The incidents of his career 
are interesting, but his best biography is a statement of the 
character which his actions illustrate and his writings express. 

From his earliest days he seems to have been studious. Whilst 

driving his mother's cow to pasture” we find him also making 
himself familiar with Latin and Greek. Greek was his favourite 
study, and in mathematics he did not excel. The traditions 
of tho family were toward scholarship. Ilis mother was a WOtuaU 
of superior mind and manners, and eight generations of ministers 
had gone before. Culture was in tlie blood. His learning came 
without much effectual aid from the schoolmaster. It was his 
opinion in later life that “he received in college very little 
instruction or criticism from the professors that was of value to 
him except from Edward Everett.” 

Emerson was steadfast, a man of courage and self-reliant. 
He preceded even Dr. Channing six years in publicly recognizing 
the unpopular cause of the slave. His was the first Boston 
church to open its doors to abolitionist lecturers. When John 
Brown was arrested for his attack at Harper’s Ferry, and the 
very abolitionists themselves were considering whether it would 
be timely or expedient to agitate in his behalf, Emerson, with 
Thoreau and Phillips, called and addressed m^stings to try and 
direct public opinion in favour of the hero. “ Look at that new 
saint,” he said, “ than whom none purer or more brave was ever 
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led by love of man into conflict and death — a new saint, waiting 
yet his martyrdom, and who^ if he shall suffer, will make the 
gallows glorious like the cross /* When Daniel Webster truckled 
to the slavery party in respect to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
Emerson, amid a clamorous crowd who looked upon Webster as 
a hero, protested, and denounced the man. After referring to 
Webster’s fine intellect, he said, Coming now to his moral 
faculties, ho had, so to speak, a hole in his head,” and he pic- 
tured the car of slavery with all its attendant abominations, and 
Webster as a leading horse straining to drag on this car.*' 
“ Every drop of his blood,” he added, “ has eyes that look down- 
ward. He knows the heroes of 1776, but cannot see those of 
1851 when he meets them on the street.” When Harriet 
Martineau had brought odium upon herself by her severe con- 
demnation of the “ peculiar institution,” Emerson made lier his 
guest. 

All this was not the behaviour of a zealot, carried beyond 
himself by the enthusiasm of the hour, but of the calm scholar, 
who felt his natural place was among his books, and who was 
moved to leave his study solely by the sordid condition of the 
politics of the time, when, in the words of his ode to W. H. 
Channing — 

Virtue palters, right is hence, 

Freedom praised, but hid.” 

He was too many-sided to be a party man, and though co- 
operating in various movements, he joined no organizations. He 
spoke for emancipation because ho loved justice, not because he 
hated the planters, and his efforts were always directed toward 
the triumph of principles irrespective of party successes. Francia 
Abbot has well said : — 

He has never been content to have but one virtue or one sym- 
pathy. lie has always loved the oppressed of every colour and 
nationality, but he has never hated the oppressor. He has always had 
justice for the wronged, but he has never meant injustice to the 
wronger. He saw that those who would renovate, they needed reno- 
vation as much as anybody. He saw that those who sought to 
widen the bounds of liberty — ^they, too, were enslaved to their own 
prejudices and fears, no less than others. He refused to be committed 
in fkvour of any one class against the whole. Slave and slaveholder,, 
labourer and capitalist, poor and rich, weak and strong, he saw that 
no one was without sin, no one without virtue ; the word which he 

might say should be a word to quicken, lift, emancipate all 

Not a reformer, but a former ; not a r^enerator, but a generator ; not 
a saviour^ but an inspirer.” 

When the cause of justice called^ he could be strong and even 
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fierce in speech. In 1838 he entered a protest against the treachery 
of the American Government towards the Cherokee Indians : — 

A crime is projected that confounds our understandings by its 
magnitude ; a crime that really deprives us as well as the Cherokees 
of a country; for how could we call the conspiracy that should crush 
these poor Indians our government, or the land that was cursed by 
their parting and dying imprecations our country any more V* 

Although his strict loyalty to his own sense of right more 
than once brought him into collision with popular opinion, and 
the good old-fashioned epithets “ atheist, “infidel/ “ madman’* 
were newly trotted out against him, yet he did not at any time 
pose as a martyr or even as a hero, but with simple dignity pur- 
sued the even tenour of his way. While the Boston congregation 
were discussing his proffered resignation, and determining 
whether he should go or stay, he sat at home in quiet conversa- 
tion with a fellow-minister. At parting he remarked : “ This is 
probably the last time we shall meet as brethren of the same 
calling,” and briefly explained the position. In the greater 
storm which assailed him after the Divinity Class Address, ho was 
not aroused to make the slightest angry retort. To his former 
colleague, the noble-hearted Henry Ware, jun., he wrote : — 

“ I shall read what you and other good men write, as I have always 
done, glad when you speak my thought, and skipping the page that 
has nothing for me. I shall go on just as before, seeing whatever I 
can, and telling what I see and I suppose with the same fortune that 
has hitherto attended me — the joy of Jindiiig that my abler and bettor 
brothers who 'work with the sympathy of society, loving and beloved, 
do now and then unexpectedly confirm my perceptions, and find my 
nonsense is only their own thought in motley.” 

Convers Francis visited him at this time and wrote : — 

“He is perfectly calm amid the storm. To my objections and 
remarks ho gave the most cordial replies, though we could not agree 
on some points. The more I see of this beautiful spirit, tlio more I 
revere and love him. Such a calm, steady, simple soul, always looking 

for truth and living in wisdom and in love for man and goodness, I 
have never met He is a true, godful man.” 

Emerson was a devout believer in God ; not, indeed, in sonae 
familiar anthopomorphic deity, nor, on the other hand, in 
such a nonentity as the “unknown and unknowable ’ of our 
modern Agnostics ; but his faith was clear and had a distinct 
bearing on his character and conduct. He taught “ self-reliance 
and God-reliance,** said James Freeman Clarke. He boldly 
asserted himself as against the world, but escaped egotism by 
the constant reference he made for guidance to the power within 
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and behind. The integrity of his own soul was maintained by 
steady waiting upon the ‘‘ over-soul/* “ From within or from 
behind a light shines through us upon things, and makes us 
aware that we are nothing, but the light is all.*' The outcome 
was a modest self-reliance which excluded bigotry and self- 
righteousness. 

Emerson's catholic nature touched the chords of very various 
sympathies. The Methodist, Father Taylor, and the sceptic, 
Harriet Martiiieau, held him in equal esteem. His friends 
were of every complexion — gentle as William Henry Channing, 
stern as Carlyle, visionary as Alcott, anti-social as Tlioreau, 
practically benevolent and heroic as Parker — and a man may 
be known by his friends. He was swift to discern points of 
sympathy, and outlying differences gave him no concern. The 
list of his favourite authors and public characters is equally 
significant. He rejoiced in Montaigne and Shakespeare, in 
Aristotle as well as j?lato, in the sternest economic and natural 
science, as well as in poetry, and, while the beauty of the life of 
Jesus touched him with reverence, ho was not blind to the 
strong points in Napoleon Ponaparte. 

Speaking cf the churches, he .said, “I agree more than I dis- 
agree, I agree witli their heart and motive ,* my disagreement 
is with their limitations and surface and language.'* His was 
too broad a mind, he was too entire a believer to be bound down 
by forms. The Unitarians first of all cast him out and after- 
wards tried to claim him ; even orthodoxy, in later years, insisted 
that he had adopted her standard. But he was more and fuller 
than either. 

** Whether this Kniorsou be a ‘ Pantheist,’ or wliat kind of Theist 
ox Ist he may bo, can perhaps as w'oU remain undecided. If lie prove 
a devout-minded veritable original man, this for the present will 

suffice. Ist^ and hms are rather growing a weariness, feuch a man 

does not readily range liiinself under Isvis''’* 

A mail wlio cannot be readily labelled with any existing lat 
or IsiUy is not likely to make his way easily with the crowd. It 
is usual to require of every one a declaration of his opinions. 
What creed docs he profess ? To what sect or party is he attached 
— Romanist or I’rotestant, Liberal or Conservative? Attach- 
ment to none marks him out for suspicion. lie cannot with 
impunity maintain through life the attitude of the learner, with 
mind wide open to inspiration, so impressed with the immensity 
of truth that he is never satisfied to embody his couclusions in 
artic les of faith or political programmes. If, as new knowledge 
comes to him, he does not maintain at least an outward consis- 


* Carlyle’s Preface to the English editiou of Emerson’s “ Essays” (1811). 
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tency of opinion^ he lays himself open to a charge of vacillation 
and is dubbed a turncoat. Yet what Carlyle calls a verit- 
able” man, if he be also an inquiring and progressing man, 
cannot compel himself to any such consistency. Under the 
light of the present hour, such and such appears true and good, 
but later the view may be different. Why then should an old 
opinion shackle the mind and prevent a ready acceptance of the 
latest revelation ? Inconsistent? Yes ! Inconsistent in opinion 
and doctrine, but consistent beyond others in devotion to truth, 
and in steadily searching for and welcoming it. 

“ A foolish consistency,” writes Mr. Emerson, “ is the hobgoblin 
of little minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. 
With consistency a great soul has sim^dy nothing to do. lie may as 
well concern himself with his shadow on the Avail. Speak what you 
think now in hard words, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks 
in hard words again, though it contradict everything you said to-day. 

‘ Ah, so you shall l)e sure to bo misunderstood V Is it so bad then to 
be misunderstood ? Pythagoras was misunderstood, and Socrates and 
desiis, and Luther, and Copernicus iind Galileo, and Newton, and 
every pure and Avise spirit that ever took flesh. To bo great is to be 
misunderstood.”* 

Again, in tho essay on Circles,” he writes : — 

“I am not careful to justify myself Lest I should mislead 

any Avhen 1 have my oavii head and obey my Avhims, let me remind 
the reader that 1 am only an experimenter. Do not set tlie least value 
on Avluit I do, as if I pretended to settle anything as true or false. I 
unsettle all things. No facts :irc to me sacred, none arc profane. I 
simply experiment, an endless scjeker, with no past at my back.” 

Nevertheless this noteworthy fact about Emerson presents 
itself, that, by ahvays following his highest idea of right, he 
achieved a rare consistency of life and thought. From thu essay 
on Nature” to 1h.s last public utterance^ not very many months 
before lie died, his teachings are in perfect harmony. Yet he 
had not stagnated. He was abreast of the times in 1836, and 
he Avas abreast of the times in 1882. All truths newly revealed 
by science he warmly welcomed as they came. The doctrines of 
evolution, so terrifying to some, w'ent to confirm the spiritual 
structure which it had been his life's work to build — nay, before 

* Mr. Emerson’s early statement was more emphatically worded. In the 
first edition of the Essay on ** Sclf-licliance,” a part of this paragraph ran 
thus,, after the word “ wall.” “Out upon your guarded lips! sew them up 
with packthread, do I Else, if you would be a man, speak what you think 
to-day in words as hard as cannonballs, and to-morrow speak what lo-norrow 
thinks in hard words again, though it contradict everything you sa.tl to-day. 
Ah, then, exclaimed the aged ladies, you shall be sure to be misunderstood. 
Misunderstood 1 it is a right fool’s word. Is it so bad, then, to be mi''.undcr» 

stood ?” &c. 
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Darwin had marshalled his facts, Emerson, as a poet, perceived 
the law of evolution to be a necessary truth. It was in 1844 
that he wrote : “ It is a long way from granite to the oyster ; 
farther yet to Plato and the preaching of the immortality of the 
soul, yet all must come as surely as the first atom has two sides.'' 
He adopted the revelations of science, not simply as facts, but as 
food for ideas. All the facts of the animal economy," he said, 
when speaking of the poet, sex, nutriment, gestation, birth, 
growth — aro symbols of the passage of the world into the soul of 
man, to suffer there a change and reappear a new and higher 
fact. He uses forms according to the life and not according to 
the form. This is true science. The poet alone knows astro- 
nomy, chemistry, vegetation, and animation, for he does not stop 
at these facts, but employs them as signs. Ho knows why the 
plain or meadow of space was strown with these fiowors we call 
suns, and moons, and stars ; why the great deep is adorned with 
animals, with men, and gods ; for in every word Ire speaks ho 
rides on them as the horses of thought.” Emerson did not fear 
that truth of any hue could fail to strengthen the sure foundations 
of his faith. Professor Tyndall spoke of him as “a piofoundly 
religious man, who is really and entirely undaunted by the dis- 
coveries of science, past, present, or prospective ; one by whom 
scientific conceptions are continually transmuted into the finer 
forms and warmer hues of the ideal world." 

Emerson was, indeed, a natural believer. Not at any part ol 
his career could he have been regarded as other than deeply 
leligious. But ho increasingly found his religion in the heart 
and not in institutions. It is remarkable how rarely, in the case 
of men of genius, the idle question, “ To what Church does he 
belong?" can be answered. It is not that these men lack religion, 
but Little Bethel is too small to. hold it — “the CLurcli is not 
large enough for the man." 

“ 1 am not so foolish a.s to declaim against forms,” said Mr. 
Emerson, in his farewell seimon at Boston. “Forms aro as 
essential as bodies ; but to exalt particular forms, to adhere to 
one form a moment it is outgiowu, is unreasonable, and it is 

alien to the spirit of Christ Not forms but duties, not 

names but righteousness and love are enjoined." It was the 
ordinance of the “ Lord s Supper" that troubled him then. A few 
years afterwards the New Bedford congregation urged him to settle 
there, but he refused unless he could liave liberty to offer prayer 
in the public services only when he felt so moved. Later, Mr. 
Cooke tells us,* he gave over cliurch-going and even private 


^ "Ralph Waldo Emerson; his Life, Writings, and Philosophy.” By 
George Willis ‘"lookc. London : Sampson Low & Co. 
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prayer. The churches failed to serve him, not because he 
believed less, but because he believed more than they taught. 
Under the most imperfect symbols he discerned the spiritual 
realities. Was the inspiration of the Scriptures called in question ? 
He proclaimed such inspiration to be not local or temporary, but 
general and continual. Others taught the doctrine of special, he 
of universal, providence. If he hesitated about the accepted 
theory of miracles, it was because of its exclusiveness. Our life 
is bathed in miracle : “ The word miracle, as pronounced by 
Christian churches, gives a false impression ; it is monster. It is 
not one with tho blowing clover and the falling rain.'^^ 

On what is termed the practical side, Mr. Emerson was in no ' 
wise deficient. “ What right have 1 to write on prudence, 
whereof I have so littie, and that of the negative sort ?” he asked. 

My prudence consists in avoiding and going without, not in the 
inventing of means and methods.*^ Yet tho fact is significant 
that, at his death, ho left a little fortune of X^:i5,00(). This 
should commend him even to the shrewd man of tho world who 
might otherwise regard him as a dreamer and mystic ; and tho 
lovers of Ihnerson will appreciate it, loo, as a new proof of the 
overy-sideJness of the man. In 1868 he wrote to Carlyle : — 

“ Besides my house I have, 1 believe, 22,000 dollars, whose income 
in ordinary years is 0 per cent. I have no other tithe or glebe except 
tho incoino of my winter lectures, which was last winter 'SOO dollars. 
Well, with this iaicome, liere at liouie, 1 am a ric.h man. I stay at 
homo find go abroad at my own instance. 1 have food, warmth, leisure, 
hooks, friends. Co away from Iiome, T am rich no longer. 1 never 
liavo a dollar to spend on a fancy. As no wise man, 1 suppose, ever 
was riel i in the sonse oi freedom to spends because of the inundation 
of claims, so neither am 1 who am not wise” (vol. i, page ICO.) 

The “ Measures of economy which ho suggests in» his essay 
on Wealth^^ are, first, “That each man^s expense must proceed 
from his character second, “ Spend after your genius and by 

system The secret of success lies never in the amount of 

money, but in the relation of income to outgo.” He said : 
“ Profligacy consists not in spending years of time, or chests of 
money, but in spoAiding them oft’ the line of your career. The 
crime which bankrupts men and States is — job-work ; declining 
from your main design to serve a turn here or there. Nothing is 
beneath you if it is in the direction of your life : nothing is great 
or desirable if it is off from that.” “In ordinary, as means 
increase, spending increases faster.” His conclusion was that 
“ the true thrift is always to spend on the higher plane ; to 
invest and invest with keener avarice that he may spend in 
spiritual creation and not in augmenting animal existence,” and 
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that “ truth, frankness, courage, love, humility, and all the virtues, 
range themselves on the side of prudence or the art of securing 
a present well-being.*’ 

Emerson’s theory of wealth and prudence, found embodiment 
in his behaviour. He reckoned thrift among the virtues. Ac- 
cording to Pythagoras wealth consists not in large possessions 
but in small wants." Spending for necessaries and never for 
whim is the essence of thrift. A feeble man depends for his en- 
loyment of life on the gratilication of every idle fancy — and to 
idle fancies there is no limit. They grow with the gratification 
of them — breeding like maggots. Emerson was not avaricious, 
for he published “ Sartor Resartus^’ in America, taking the risk 
and giving to Carlyle the profit, and his private benefactions were 
very considerable. “ He is known at every house along the 
road he travels to and from home," said Ilarriet Martineaii, 
“by the words he has dioppcd, and the deeds he has done.*^ 
Abstemious and self-reliant, he kept the demands upon his purse 
within due limits, by living for other ends than the indulgence 
of whims. His little fortune was the fruit of the simplicity ot 
his life. 

Mr. Emerson’s personal friends boar abundant testimony to 
that brightness of his customary humour which is so conspi- 
cuous on every pjige of his writings. He was not given to 
laughter; indeed, unlike Carlyle, he rather despised, at any rate 
the noisy sort ; but he had a keen eye for the ludicrous, whether 
in relation to himself or to others. Gloom of every sort repelled 
him. His distaste for Shelley seems to have arisen from that 
poet’s undercurrent of melancholy. Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet 
Letter" was unacceptable to him because of its “ ghastliness." He 
was a preacher of health, even maintaining that ill-hcalth had 
an instant connection with a low moral nature. He taught a 
philosophy of brightness in which he could find no place lor evil. 
According to him, evil has no real existence, is relative only ; 
it is “good in the making." 

Mr. Emerson’s domestic life appears to have been harmonious 
and beautiful. “ Lovable he is,” said Fredrika Bremer, “ as one 
sees him in his home and amid his domestic relations.” As 
lover and friend he was steadfast rather than enthusiastic. Two 

or three sets of verses survive, which were addressed by him to 

Miss Ellen Tucker, the lady who became his first wife. They 
are filled with deep but not ardent feeling ; his affection was 
undoubted, but he did not lose his head. One of the sweetest 
of these poems, which has been omitted from the later editions 
of his works is this : — 

“ Thine eyes still shined for me, though far 
1 lonely roved the land or sea : 
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As I behold yon evening star, 

Wliicli yet beholds not me. 

This morn I climbed the misty hill, 

And roamed the pastures through ; 

How danced thy form before my path 
Amidst the deep-eyed dew. 

“ When the red-bird spread his sable wing, 

And showed his sale of ilame — 

When the rosebud ripened to the rose, 

In botli I read thy name.” 

The first Mrs. Emerson died young, and some time later Mr. 
Emerson married Miss Lydian Jackson, who bore him two sons 
and two daughters, all of whom, excepting the the eldest son, 
survive. In his letters to Carlyle we find some tender references 
to the home life at Concord, in 18o7 and 1S88. In llie former 
year he wrote : '' The day before yesterday my little boy was a 
year old — no, the day before that — and 1 cannot tell you what 
delight and what study I find in this little bud of God, which 1 
heartily desire you also should sce^’ (vol. i. page 137). In the 
next year he added : — 

“ ]\ly wife Lydia is an incarnation of Christianity — I call her 
Asia — and keeps my philosophy from Antinomianism ; my mother, 
whiUiSt, mildest, most conservative of ladibs, whoso only exception 
toiler universal preference for old things is her son; niy boy, a piece 
of love and sunsliine, well wortli my watching from morning to niglit : 
these and three domestic women, who cook and sew and run for us,, 
make all my household” (vt>l. i. jiage UJl). 

Ten months later ho wrote : ‘‘ I have a new reason why I 
should not come to England — a blessed babe named Ellen, 
almost three weeks old, a little fair, soft lump of . contented 
humanity, incessantly sleeping, and with an air of incurious secu- 
rity that says she has come to stay, has come to be loved — which 
has nothing mean, and quite piques me” (vol. i. page 222). From. 
New York the next year ho wrote : “ I left my wife and boy and 
girl — the softest, gracefullest little maiden alive, creeping like 
a turtle with head erect, all about the house — well, at home a 
week ago. The boy has two deep wells for eyes, into which I 
gladly peer when I am tired. Ellen, they say, has uu such 

depth of orb, but I believe I love her better than ever I did the 
boy” (vol. i. page 271 .) 

Ellen is the faithful daughter who tended her father all 
through his declining years. The “ bud of God" and piece of 
love and sunshine" with two deep wells for eyes^* was the boy 
Waldo, whose premature death in 184*2, called forth Mr. 
Emerson s noble, pathetic ‘‘ Threnody’' : — 
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** O child of Paradise, 

Boy who made dear his father’s home, 

In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the times to come. 

I am too much bereft. 

The world dishonoured thou hast left. 

O truth’s and nature’s costly lie ! 

O trusted, broken prophecy ! 

O richest fortune sourly crossed ! 

Born to the future, to the future lost ! 

“ The deep heart answered, ‘ Weepest thou ? 

Worthier cause lor passion wild, 

If 1 had not taken the child. 

And dceinest thou as those who pore 
With aged eyes short way before, 

Think’st beauty vanished from the coast 
Of matter, and thy darling lost ? 

Taught he not thee, the man of eld, 

Whose eyes within his eyes l)ehcld 
Heaven’s numerous hierarchy span, 

The mystic gulf from God to man ? 

To bo alone wilt thou begin 

When worlds of lovers hem thee in ?’ ” 

Another great grief bofel Mr. Emerson in the loss of his two 
favourite brothers, Edward and Charles, the former of whom 
died at Porto Kico in 18^34, and the latler two years later. He 
celebrated their memory in the “ Dirge,"' one of his best and 
most touching poems : — 

“ Their h.nnds were pure and pure their faith, 

There were no such hearts on earth.” 

Of Edward he said ‘Mie could not frame a word unfit, or an 
act unworthy to be done,"' and of Charles that “ he never moved 
save in the curve of beauty.” After their death, writes Mr. 
Cooke, “ he took a much greater interest in public matters, 
feeling his duties were increased and that he must fill more 
perfectly his place as a citizen.'" In “ May-day and other 
Pieces," a poem written by Edward, whilst sailing out of Boston 
harbour on his voyage to Porto Rico, is printed, and the Dial 
contains his Leaf from a Voyage to Porto Rico," as well as 
some “Notes from the Journal of a Scholar,"' by Charles. The 
exquisite poem, “Not where long past ages sleep," usually attri- 
buted to Waldo himself, is said to have been written by one of 
these brothers. 

The home-life is one of the most searching tests of the characters 
of men and women. To act worthily under the public gaze^ or 
in solitude, is comparatively easy; but the close relations of 
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married life, whore company manners'* are cast aside, and the 
secret parts of the mind come to be revealed, is a strain under 
which men and women often give way. How much we hear of 
unhappy marriages, and of the promises of youthful genius 
broken thereby ! All that this means is that men and women 
seemed stronger than they were — that, so long as the path 
was smooth, they moved jauntily along, but were only fair- 
weather heroes, and could not surmount serious obstacles. Under 
the most favourable conditions this marriage test is severe, and 
we lay particular stress on the beauty of Emerson’s domestic life, 
because it seems to us to indicate, more than his public action 
or his writing or his fame, how true and strong a man ho was. 
The admirable essay on Domestic Life” is a chapter drawn 
from Ins own experience, and touching a wide range of thought 
and feeling of which the founder of Christianity himself, with 
all his wealtli of sympathy and his mental and spiritual grasp, 
knew nothing. There is not a word of his in tho New Testament 
to indicate tluit he even faintly understood it. 

Tho personality of a man whose character is marked by beauty, 
cannot fail to be impressive. Accordingly wo learn, without 
surpiise, that Emerson had a noble presence, was courteous in 
demeanour, and his countenance kindly and gentle — a tall, slight 
man, with features strongly outlined, and blue, smiling eyes. 

“It is impossil)l(*,'' writes Mr. WJiij)])le in his ‘ RccolUctioris,' 
printed in Ilarjjcrs i'or Soptcini)or, 1882 , ‘M«)r tliose who 

only knew Lnierson through his writings, to undcrsland the peculiar 
lovtJ and vfnioral.iun felt fur him by those who know liini personally. 
Only by intercour.>c with him could the singular force, sweetness, 
elevation, originality, and eoniprchensiveiicss of his nature be fully 
appreciated ; and tho friend or acfpiainianoc, liowever lie might 
dilfei* from him in opinion, fel’ the peculiar fascination of his cha- 
racter.” 

Mr. Alexander Ireland, who came in contact with him .so early 
as 183;!, speaks of his “ frank sincerity of speech,” and adds, “ I 
had never before met with any one of so fmo and varied culture." 

There was a graciousneas and kind encouragement, too, in his 
manner, inexpressibly winning to one so much younger than 
himself. .... A relined and delicate courtesy, a kind of spiritual 
hospitality, so to speak, seemed to be a part of Iiis very nature.”* 
Mr. Moncure Conway described him many years ago as “ tall, 
slender, of light complexion, his step elastic, his manner easy and 
simple.** Hawthorne spoke of his coming “with a sunbeam in 


*“llalpli Waldo Emcraon— la Memoriam." Dy Alexaader Ireland, 
London : biinpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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hie countenance and Curtis in his “Poets' Homes” has referred 
to the “smile that breaks over his face like day over the sky.” 
Not very long before he died, a visitor who saw him at the 
Concord School of Philosophy wrote : — 

“Thero was a look of serene and absolute peace on Emerson^s 
gentle face, and the whole expression and attitude of the man, as he 
sat in his high-backed chair, intently listening with the utmost respect 
to every word that was said, suggested to me the kitidred ideas of 
meekness and might. Time has dealt very tenderly with the face and 
form of the great thinker, and he stands to-day under the weight of 
J'ourscore years erect and active.” 


Walt Whitman saw him about the same lime: — “There 
Kmorson sat and I looking at him ; a good colour in his face, 
eyes clear, with the well-known expression of sweetness, and the 
old ptHTing aspect quite the same.” A friend, in a private letter, 
records his death, “as a child might go to sleep, quietly sinking 
away and going off gently into sleep. The old calm peaceful 
look came back upon his face, and his serene, everlasting smile — 
and all the furrows and marks of care and pain were smoothed 
away, and the signs of age vanished.” 

Mr. Emerson's circle of friends was wide, and he inspired them 
with a great measure of personal devotion. “ My inmost heart 
blesses the fate that gave me birth in the same clime and lime,” 
exclainled Margaret Fuller, and Mrs. Lowell said to Fredrika 
Bremer, “ if lie merely mentions my name I feel myself ennobled.” 
Very early in life we find traces of his magnetic power. One 
who was his schoolfellow recollects him at the age of ton as “ a 
spiritual-looking boy in blue nankeen,” and adds that he was 
“ so angelic and remarkable” that he felt towards him “ more 
than a boy's emotion, as if a new spring of brotherly affection 
had suddenly broken loose in his heart." Fredrika Bremer^ 
who knew him in 1850, and was at first repelled by his opinions, 
declared that “ one may quarrel with Emerson's thought, with 
liis judgment, but not with himself. .... lie is a born noble- 
man.” Carlyle said his coming to Craigenputtock was “ like 
the visit of an angel.” Crabb Robinson met him “ with a feeling 
of predetermined dislike,” but “in an instant all iny dislike 
vanished. He has one of the most interesting countenances 1 
ever beheld — a combination of intelligence and sweetness that 
quite disarmed me.” 

The same influence seems to have accompanied him in pulpit 
and on platform. Congdon^ th© Journalist^ records an early ex- 
perience of his own : — “ One day there came into our pulpit the 
most gracious of mortals, with a face all benignity, who gave out 
the first hy'Mii, and made the first prayer as an angel might have 
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read and prayed. Our choir was a pretty good one, but it was 
coarse and discordant after Emerson^s voice.” A note in Theodore 
Parker^s diary, under date Sunday, July 15, 1838, shows how 
deeply he was stirred by the Divinity Class Address Pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge to hear the valedictory sermon of Mr. 
Emerson So beautiful, so just, so true and terribly sub- 

lime was his picture of the faults of the Church in its present 
position. My soul is roused, and this week I shall write the long- 
meditated sermons on the state of the Church and the duties of 
these times.” 

James Russell Lowell, who was one of his early hearers, has 
given an excellent account of ^‘Emerson the Lecturer.” Ho 
enthusiastically says that though ‘‘ to be young is surely the best, 
if the most precarious gift of life, yet there are some of us who 
would hardly consent to be young again if it were at the cost 
of our recollection of Mr. Emerson’s first lectures.” He never 
heard an orator who moved and persuaded men as ho” : — 

** lie brought us /?/d, which is no bad thing The delight and 

the benefit were that he put us in communication with a larger style 
of thought, sharpened our wits with a more pungent phrase, gave us 
ravishing glimpses of an ideal under the dry husk of our Now Jilng- 

land Who that saw the audience will ever forget it, where 

everyone still capable of fire, or longing to renew in tlieni the lialf- 
Ibrgottcu sense of it, was gathered ? Those faces, yt)ung and olil, 
nglcaiii with pale intellectual light, eager with pleased attention, /lash 
upon me on CO more from the deep recesses of the years with an 
excpiisite pathos.” 

Persons who knew Emerson only through his books were 
similarly influenced, and felt toward him a like personal regard. 
“ Give my love to Emerson, who has done more for me than any 
other on earth,” said the man dying in Virginia, who had known 
him only thus. Tyndall wrote in bis own copy of “ Nature’' 
‘‘ purchased by inspiration and in after years affirmed, What- 
ever I have (lone, the world owes to him.” It has been empha- 
tically asserted by Lowell that “ to him more than to all other 
causes together, did the young martyrs of our civil war owe the 
sustaining strength of thoughtful heroism that is so touching in 
every record of their lives.” Thus far his influence may bo 
traced ; but beyond, in space and in time, though its identity be 
lost, it will continue to penetrate into the recesses of many minds, 
and to awaken conscience and will to high and fruitful endeavour. 
Men and books may not raalce humanity better or worse, but 
there resides in them a certain power of arousing the worse or 

better qualities of man’s nature. Emerson was one of those who 
always aroused the better. As, according to the legend, Satan 
shrinks from tlie Cross, so in Emerson s presence meanness 
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shrivels, and the mind is aroused to high purpose and action, 
and constrained to a modest self-reliance, and to a consciousness 
of the nobility of its spiritual relationship and its destiny. 

There is every reason to believe that Mr. Emerson has left a 
large quantity of unpublished writing. Of his many lectures,, 
which were always written, very few have been printed, and the 
“ Essays’’ represent the subject-matter of only a limited number of 
others, leaving an immense residue unaccounted for. Add to 
this that, during the greater part of his life, Mr. Emerson busied 
himself daily with pen as well as with book, and it becomes 
evident that Mr. Eliot Cabot, his literary executor, must be in 
possession of a vast amount of unused material. Let us hope he 
will deal with it in a generous spirit. Mr. Emerson himself, 
during his lifetime, was very careful that nothing but his very 
best work should go forth. He told Carlyle that his know- 
ledge of the defects of these things I write is all but sufticient 
to hinder me from writing at air’ (vol. ii. page 85). Ho 
was never in a hurry to publish. The paper on Carlyle, lately 
printed, was written more than thirty years ago, and many of 
bis essays lay unpublished ten and twenty years. In 1878 ho 
submitted to serious pecuniary loss for the sake of suppressing 
what he considered immature writings which a London pub- 
lisher had collected from the Dial, hut now a full reprint of 
the Dial is announced, and, in any case, posthumous publications 
stand on a footing of their own. It is well understood that they 
Lave not necessarily had the advantage of the master’s final 
touch. In the present instance wo want, not only such essays 
as remain, but the principal contents of the very notebooks 
also. 

Mr. Emerson’s works, as collected before his death, occupy 
less than 2,400 octavo pages of printed matter, against over 
12,000 equivalent pages given to Carlyle. The latter’s volumes,, 
however, contain nearly everything he ever printed, perhaps 
nearly everything he ever wrote, while Emerson’s omit much 
-which appeared in magazines, or which formed introductions to 
the works of others, and Moncuro Conway reports that he saw 
in his study “ four considerable shelves completely occupied by 
his MSS.; of which there were enough, one might suppose, to 
have furnished a hundred volumes.’^ 

Mr. Lowell has given a vivid and interesting account of 
Emerson as a lecturer. His personality and .presence do not 
fade from the memory of his hearers. But, if the impression 
made by the speaker is deep, the influence of the writer is more 
permanent The good book grows in power ; it is greater in its 
fiftieth year than in its first. Mr. Emerson had the happiness 
to know before he died something of time’s verdict on his works... 
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He guided three generations, and left behind him young dis- 
ciples as enthusiastic as ever the old disciples had been. 

His first work was “ Nature,** published anonymously in 1 833 
— a thinly printed volume of ninety-five pages. He was thirty- 
three years of age when it appeared. Earlier than this, ho is 
known to have printed two small pamphlets, one a sermon, 
preached at an ordination (1S30), the other a “ Historical Dis- 
course,** given at Concord, On the Second Centennial Anniver- 
sary of Incorporation*^ (1835). The reception given to “ Nature**" 
was scarcely encouraging. The first edition of 500 copies took 
seven years* to get into circulation, and a second edition did not 
appear until 1840. Two lectures on “Milton** and “Michael 
Angelo** were delivered about this time, and printed as essays, 
without the au thorns name, in the North American Ileoieur 
for 1837 and 1838. Mr. John Chapman^s charming volumes, 
“ Characteristics of Men of Genius,** issued in J 840, contained 
them both, and that on “ Milton’* made yet another appearance 
in 1879, in a volume of “Essays from the North American 
Rerieiv/^ The collected works do not include them. 

The period of Mr. Emerson’s greatest public literary activity 
commenced in 1840, when the Dial, “A Quarterly Magazine 
for Literature, riiilosophy and Keligion,” first appeared. During 
its career of four years he was a frequent contributor of both 
verse and prose, and the last two volumes were produced under his 
solo editorship. In 1811 “Essays — First Series/* were issued, 
followed in three yenrs by the “Second Series.** The work en- 
titled “ Representative Men,” was published in 1850, “ Memoirs- 
of Margaret Fuller” in 1852, “English Traits*’ in 1856, and 
“The Conduct of Life” in 1860. The two more recent volumes, 
“Society and Solitude” (1870), and “ Letters and Social Aims** 
(1876), consisted in part of essays contributed to the Dial and 
the Atlantic Monthly, and, for the rest, of papers which had 
long lain in manuscript. Oddly enough, the critics discovered 
in these works evidence of the failing powers of old age. During 
all this period, since 1S40, other literary work, editing, lecturing, 

magazine writing, ka., also occupied Mr. Emerson’s attention. 
Much of his work in the Dial has never been republished in any 
form, and has, consequently, long remained inaccessible. For 
the Dial, which when it was issued could scarcely be sold, could,, 
afterwards, scarcely be bought. It is said that when Mr. Emerson 
last visited England he was commissioned by an American friend 
to pay for a certain single number, if only he could procure it,, 
the goodly sum of $35. 

The two series of “Essays” were promptly reproduced in 


* This is Margaret Fuller’s version^ Mr. Cooke says twelve years. 
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England with prefaces by Carlyle, and in several unauthorized 
editions^ and were very well received. Margaret Fuller^ in 
reviewing the second volume, remarked, ^^In England it would 
seem there are a larger number of persons waiting for an invita- 
tion to calm thought and sincere intercourse than among our- 
selves. Copies of Mr. Emerson's lirat published little volume 
called ^Nature’ have there been sold by thousands in a short time. 
.... Several of his orations and essays from the Dial have also 
been republished there and met with a reverent and earnest 
response.'* It is curious that while England seemed more prompt 
than America in recognizing the genius of Emerson, Carlyle^s 
lirst welcome was from the New World. In 1836 Mr. Emerson 
and Dr. Le Baron Bussell reprinted Sartor Resartus" from 
the pages of Fraser* s Magazine , and a second edition was 
called for in the following year, while the first English edition 
did not appear until 1838. Mr. Emerson had the pleasure of 
sending the author jP150 as profit on the ventuife. Carlyle's 
“ Miscellanies,*’ too, were first collected in America (1 838) and 
published at $2*50 per copy, and part of the edition printed there 
of the second series was, in 1830, sent to England. To ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus*' Mr. Emerson appended a very brief preface in which he 
said : — 

“ We beliovo no book has been published for many years written in 
a more sincere style of idiomatic English, or which discovers an equal 
mastery over all the riches of the language. The author makes ample 
amends for the occasional eccentricity of his genius, not only by Ire- 
qiicnt bursts of pure splendour, but by the wit and sense wJiich never 
fail him.” 

After Mr. Emerson's visit to England in 181-7, quite a large 
number of cheap editions of his works made their appearance 
here, and many of these have had ready sale up to the present 
time. The only approach to a " complete'* edition, however, 
was in the two volumes in Bohn's series, and even these were 
not expanded to include the later works. During the current 
year Messrs. Routledge have issued the whole of the collected works 
in one neat, but necessarily closely packed, volume. In America 
there are several good but no ideal editions. Some separate 
works, such as “ English Traits** and Representative Men** are 
extant here, but, curiously enough, “The Conduct of Life," which 
was exceptionally well received at the time of its publication, is 
not now obtainable in separate or handy form. Tauchnitz, man 
of universal mind in respect to books, seems to have overlooked 
Emerson. 

Mr. Eraerson's literary work has been confined to essays and 
poetry, to the exclusion of everything in narrative or dramatic 
form. It is Li.t expected that a play, a novel or even a history 
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will be discovered among his hidden stores. His vivid sketch 
of West Indian emancipation, given in an address in 1844, 
certainly suggests that he might have excelled as a writer of 
histories. He highly appreciated this class of Carlyle’s works. 
Of “Frederick the Great” ho remarked, “Tis sovereignly 
written, above all literature.” But he so disliked mere facts, as 
facts, and out of direct relation to ideiis, that he would have found 
serious difficulties in preparing his records. Men “are very 
clumsy writers of history he complained, “ we tell the chronicle 
of parentage, birth, birthplace, schooling, schoolmates, earning 
of money, marriage, publication of books, celebrity, death ; and 
when we have come to an end of this gossip, no ray of relation 
appears between it and the goddess-born.” Elsewhere he 
declared, “ there is properly no history, only biography,^^ and 
again he said, “the history of the world is nothing but a pro- 
cession of clothed ideas.” It is the adjustment of the clothing 
that he would have found irksome. 

As a worker Mr. Emerson was exceedingly methodical and 
patient. A notebook was his constant companion, and in-door.s 
and out, by day and by night, he jotted down ideas as they arose. 
These notes were transferred periodically to a larger book and there 
carefully indexed, and to this, when any special subject was being 
worked up, he made reference. His lectures were often written 
rapidly — sometimes in a single evening — but all work for the 
press was subjected to the most diligent revision. His essays 
were cast and recast with infinite care, until the satisfactory form 
was achieved. If genius be, as Mr. Carlyle says it is, a capacity 
for taxing pains, then, indeed, there can be no doubt of tlie genius 
of Mr. Emerson. He gave himself up, not alone to high thoughts 
and noble emotions, but to the comparative drudgery of a literary 
life. II is books bear a special relation to their author. The 
fruit of his life is in these volumes ; they are a part of his very 
being. 

Mr. Emerson has been charged, even by Carlyle and other 
careful readers, with a want of method in his writings. It is 
supposed that passages may be detached from their context with 
little loss. It may be true, as Alcott said, that as “ each perioil 
is self'poised,” you may “ begin at the last paragraph and read 
backwards but it is not true that such a proceeding would be 
wise. Every sentence has a completeness of its own, but there 
was design in the putting of them together. To get their com- 
plete significance, they must be dealt with as wholes. Sometimes 
essays have been selected for separate publication, but though 
thus produced they servo an excellent purpose, their full value 
is only perceived when they are read in their proper places. 
Methodical in all else, it would, indeed, be strange if Mr. Emer- 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXYI.]— New Sbbies, Vol. LXllI. No. II. I I 
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son were content to throw paragraphs together indiscrimately 
and call them essays, and to bring essays together indiscrimi- 
nately and call them books« The truth is, readers have been so 
fascinated and absorbed with parts, that they have neglected to 
search for wholes, and their own omissions they have called the 
author’s limitation. 

The book called “Nature" is commonly regarded as Mr. 
Emerson^s most systematic work, for the plan of it is easy to 
discover. Eeaders have been bafHed by the more subtle arrange- 
ment of later volumes. “ Nature" gives in summary what the 
succeeding works treat of in detail. The author himself described 
it as “ only a naming of topics on which I would gladly speak 
and gladlier hear." (Correspondence, vol. i. p. 99.) Afterwards 
the same or similar ground is covered, if not more carefully, at 
any rate with more minuteness. 

In this first volume Mr. Emerson announces his “ philosophy 
of insight, and not of tradition, proclaims self-reliance as the 
chief virtue, and asserts the supremacy of will over circum- 
stance. “Nature is not fixed, but fluid, spirit alters, moulds, 

makes it Every spirit builds itself a house, and beyond 

its house a world, and beyond its world a heaven." This is the 
idealism of which he was himself to be the prophet to that ago. 
The twelve chapters, known as “ Essays — First Series,” followed 
up the subject closely. In History the unity of man is displayed ; 
“There is one mind common to all individual men" Self- 
reliance, the basis of individualism ; compensation as touching 
the relations of man to the Supreme Power, and showingyustice 
to be the law of the world, heroism, friendship, and art, phases 
of man's attitude to the universe, and the nature of the Supreme 
Power, or “ Over-soul," are severally dwelt upon. The same 

grouud is newly traversed in the second volume of “ Essays,” in 
discussions of experiences, cliaracter, manners, politics, &c. 

In the “ Conduct of Life,” Mr. Emerson sets forth the four 
main relationships of human life: — (1) Fate and Power, the 
attitude of Nature to Man.; (2) Wealth, which consists “in 
applications of Mind to Nature;" (3) Culture, Behaviour, 
Worship, Man’s attitude while in Nature ; (4) Beauty, Illusions, 
the medium through which Man perceives the conditions of his 
Life in Nature. Certain “ Considerations by the Way," on the 
subject of what is called evil, make the statement complete. 

In “ Representative Men,” Mr. Emerson illustrates his prin- 
ciples in the lives of men of genius. He treats of l^to, 
Swedenborg, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon and Goethe. 
Each is separately disenssed, and then comparisons and contrasts 

are drawn. Napoleon and Goethe are set side by side: "I 

described ILmaparte as a representative of the popular external 
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life and aims of the nineteenth century. Its other half, its poet, 
is Goethe.” Shakespeare and Swendenborg are linked in like 
manner, one completing the other, for “ the world still wants its 
poet-priest, a reconciler, who shall not trifle with Shakespeare, 
the player, nor shall grope in graves, with Swedenborg, the 
mourner; but who shall see, speak, and act with equal 
inspiration.” 

“ Society and Solitude" consists of twelve chapters on man 
in his social relations, and man as an individual. There is need 
for both solitude and society ; solitude is unpracticable, and 
society fatal.” The discussion, on the one side, embraces 

Domestic Life,” “ Farming, Clubs and, on the other, 
“Art,” “Books,” and “Courage;” and the bearing of each 
chapter on the rest is, if not essential, at least important. 

In like manner the last collection made by Mr. Emerson was of 
a series of papers on “ Letters and Social Aims or the rela- 
tions of literature to life. “ Sooner or later,” he said, “ that 
which is now life shall be poetry, and every fair and manly trait 
shall add a richer strain to the song.” 

“English Traits” is, perhaps, the best known of all these 
writings. It appeared after Mr. Emerson’s second visit to this 
country in 1847. That was a remarkable period of our history 
— a period of famine in Ireland, Chartism in England, and 
general discontent. Mr. Emerson criticized us in no harsh 
spirit, giving praise very freely. He was neither scornful nor 
contemptuous, yet did not spare our faults. lie found truthful- 
ness to be a national characteristic — private men keep their 
promises, never so trivial.” He studied both men and manners 
— visited Wordsworth, explored Stonehenge with Carlylo, held 

high discourse with Landor. The homage paid to the aris- 
tocracy amused him. Coming from a new country, he found 
great instruction in studying one so old, and one, too, from whose 
maturity his own people had sprung. Had he lived among us 
for a year or two, perhaps his fuller experience would have tem- 
pered his criticism. As it is, however, his book is full of solid 
wisdom, and is still, thirty years after it was written, worthy of 
attention. 

An address delivered in 1878, entitled ‘‘Fortune of the Ee- 
public,” and a parlour lecture given in 1879 on “The Preacher,” 
are separately printed as pamphlets,* and complete the list of 
Mr. Emerson’s recognized prose works. 

Whatever strong or partial statements there are in Mr. 
Emerson’s writings, appear in association with modifying pas- 
sages, and never in unattached essays. The chapters on “ Fate" 


♦ London : J. C. Foulger, 13, Paternoster Bow. 
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and “ Power/’ which affirm the materialistic side of life^ are sup- 
plemented by other chapters on “Worship/^ “Culture” and 
“ Behaviour,” which complete the picture. The Divinity Class 
" Address,” “ The Method of Nature” and other distinct papers, 
are completer in themselves — balancing the problem within their 
own limits. If fate be affirmed, so also is freedom ; if the 
doctrine of necessity be asserted, so also is tlie modifying fact of 
individuality. 

A good many of Mr. Emerson's papers, printed in magazines 
and books, have never been brought together. Essays on 
“Character,” “Demonology,” “Perpetual Forces” and the 
“Sovereignty of Ethics,” appeared in the North American 
Review, during the years 1866 to 1878. The two early papers 
on “ Milton” and “ Michael Angelo” remain uncollected, as do 
several valuable essays in the Dial, notably one on “ Walter 
Savage Landor,” and a piece of fine literary criticism called 
“ Thoughts on Modern Literature.” The introduction to “ Par- 
nassus” is an essay on poetry based in part on a paper which 
appeared in vol. iii. of the Dial on “ Europe and European 
Books,” which contained, in addition, some important passages 
on Wordsworth and Tennyson, and on modern novels. A large 
portion of the “ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller” was written by 
Emerson, and he contributed a “ Biographical Sketch of Thoreau” 
to the collected edition of that “ poet-naturalist’s” works. The 
farewell sermon preached in 1832 must be sought for in Froth- 
ingham’s “ History of Transcendentalism,” and an address on 
the occasion of the death of Parker in the same author’s Life of 
Theodore Parker.” An important essay on Plutarch prefaces 
Wm. Goodwin’s edition of the “ Morals,” a brief paper on “ Re- 
ligion” is printed in the “ Sketches and Reminiscences of the 
Radical Club two others on “Religious Needs of the Age” and 
“ Natural Religion, Universal and Sympathetic,” in “ Freedom 
and Fellowship in Religion,” and the general introduction to 
Sampson Low & Co.’s “ Hundred Greatest Men” is written 
by him. 

Mr. Emerson has always been a stringent critic of his own 
poems. He printed a good many in the Dial, reproducing them 
with others in a volume in 1847. Twenty years later “ May-day 
and other Pieces” appeared. In 1876 he made a “ Selection” 
to be included in his collected works. From this, forty-five 
pieces which had appeared in the prevjous volumes were 
omitted, and eight new ones were added, Among the former 
were several favourites, including those touching verses ad- 
dressed to the lady who became his first wife : “ To Ellen in the 
South.” These, by the way, when they first appeared in the 
Dial, wexj headed “To Eva in the South.” Others which we 
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miss are the Ode to W. H. Channing/’ the evil time’s sole 
patriot,” and the verses on “ Tact,” ‘‘ Good-bye, Proud World,’* 
“The Apology,” “Thine Eyes still Shined,” “Set not thy Foot 
on Graves,” &c. 

In making these changes Mr. Emerson does not appear to 
have allowed his judgment to be too much swayed by the critics, 
for the best-abused of all his pieces — “ Brahma” — still happily 
keeps its place. Three poems printed in Ellery Channing’s 
book on Thoreau, have never been included in any of Mr. 
Emerson’s own volumes, and “Tantalus,” printed in the Dial^ 
vol. iv., has not reappeared. 

Mr. Emerson loves short titles, whether to prose works or 
poems. Usually he confines himself to a single word as “ History,” 
“ Illusions,” “ Merlin,” “Solution.” In several cases he gives an 
identical title to two or more pieces. There are two poems and 
one essay on “ Fate,” two essays on “ Eloquence,” two on “ Cha- 
acter,” two on “ Art,” two on “Nature.” In all these cases the 
subjects receive quite distinct treatment, according to the general 
topic to which they contribute. Occasionally Mr. Emerson dupli- 
cates phrases and paragraphs. The brief papers on “ lleligion” 
and“NaturalKeligion, Universal and Sympathetic,” have an iden- 
tical ending, and many passages in the essays on “ Farming” 
and “Perpetual Forces” run parallel with one another. Good 
quotations do service more than once. That these repetitions 
are purely accidental it is impossible to believe, for Mr. 
Emerson was a tireless reviser. 

Mr. Emerson is fond of homely phrase and sharp Saxon words. 
Jlis stylo is terse and crisp ; he uses words according to their 
primary, rather than their popular, significance, and occasionally 
coins a woimI for himself. His illustrations, drawn from Nature, 
from science and from daily life, are plain and homely. He 
never uses a word too much, requiring the close and constant 
attention of his readers. He never repeats or amplifies — a state- 
ment once made is made for all. 

By comparison with the two volumes of essays, ^Ir. Emerson’s 
earlier style might almost be described as diftuse. There is a 
little relaxation also in “ The Conduct of Life” and “ English 
Traits,” but terseness is never wanting. It is evidently not merely 
the result of close revision, but the mind’s natural mode, for it 
appears in his lectures, and even in his letters. In conversation, 
too, his words were few and pointed. 

As a consequence of this extreme condensation, it is impossible 

to adequately grasp the full meaning on first or even on second 
or third reading. Numbers of readers have, at the outset, con- 
cluded that there was no great depth in these sentences, and 
that they partook of the character of platitudes and truisms. 
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Sut, once read, they did not fail to work upon the mind, until, 
the book being opened again, unsuspected meanings were re- 
vealed. Each ne^w reading seemed to present new depths of 
significance. That the outcome of years of thought should be 
at once comprehended by even the wisest of readers is not to be 
expected. In the case of Mr. Emerson some very close and 
careful students have failed after many attempts. 

In later years, when revising his essays, Mr. Emerson did 
indeed himself relent a little in this matter of conciseness. He 
interpolated a few words here and there to help the reader’s 
thought. For example, a passage in the ‘‘ Method of Nature^^ 
stood thus : — “ ‘ You cannot bathe twice in the same river, ^ said 
Heraclitus, and I add, a man never sees the same object twice.” 
Now, however, after ‘‘Heraclitus,” the words “for it is renewed 
every moment^' are inserted. 

The bright humour and the wit, characteristic of these 
writings, are so closely interwoven and so subtle that attentive 
readers have been surprised when told of their presence. Though 
they felt the effects, they did not know the cause. They had 
not classed Emerson among the humorists. The wit does not 
cause laughter, and there is no pathos that will draw tears, but 
a gentle brightness, as of a breezy summer^s day pervades the 
whole. Ridicule is a line weapon in his hands. lie is never 
scornful, never ill-tempered, yet he can scorch a falsehood, and 
put folly and foible to shame in a manner unsurpassed. 

Mr. Emerson's humour is perhaps most marked in “English 
Traits.” With a keen sense of the ludicrous, he could not fail to 
detect much to smile at in British customs and manners. “In 
an aristocratical country like England,” he remarks, “ not the 
Trial by Jury, but the dinner is the capital institution.” “The 
common Englishman is prone to forget a cardinal article in the 
bill of social rights, that every tnau has a right to his own ears. 

No man can claim to usurp more than a few cubic feet of the 
audibilities of a public room, or to put upon the company the 
loud statements of his crotchets or personalities.” When the 
Englishman “ adds epithets of praise, his climax is ‘ so English,’ 
and when he wishes to pay you the highest compliment, he 
says, ‘I should not know you from an Englishman.'" “The 
pursy man means by freedom the right to do as he pleases, and 
does v/rong in order to feel his freedom, and makes a conscience 
of persisting in it." 

Surprise has keen described as one of Emerson's favourite 
literary weapons. According to John Burroughs, “ the point of 
his remark or idea is always sprung upon the reader, never 

S uietly laid before him. He has a mortal dread of tameness and 
atness, and would make the very water we drink bite the 
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tongue/' The truth seems to be that his thought is very rapid^ 
and his transition from point to point swifter than the reader is 
prepared for. Hence the surprise, duo rather to the reader’s 
slowness than to the writer’s design. 

No man is more tolerant, more ready to recognize another’s 
differing judgment even while he fearlessly announces his own. 
The variety of his topics, too, is marvellous j he touches upon 
everything, from the moral sentiment to the uses of fireworks. 
That he was a man of sympathies the most catholic, and that 
he was by nature a gentleman, every page of his books makes 
manifest. 

These writings abound in vivid descriptions of natural 
beauty : — 

“ I soG tlic spectacle of morning from the hill-top over against my 
liousG from daybreak to sunrise wntli emotions which an angel might 
share. The long slender bars of cloud flout like fishes in the sea of 
crimson light. L'rorn the earth, as a shore, I look out into that silent 
sea. I seem to partake its rapid transformations ; the active enchant- 
ment readies iny dust, and 1 dilate and conspire with the morning 

wind Not less excellent, except for our less susceptibility in 

the afternoon, was the charm last evening of a January sunset. The 
western clouds divided and subdivided themselves into pink flakes, 
modulated with tints of unspeakable softness, and the air had so 
much life and sweetness, that it was a pain to come within doors. 
What was it that Nature would say? Was there no meaning in the 
live repose of the valley behind the mill, and which Jloiiicr or 
Shakespeare could not rc-lbrm for me in words ? The leafless trees 
become spires of flame in the sunset, with the blue (‘asl for their 
background ; and the stars of the dead calices of flowers, and every 
withered stem and stubble ruined witli frost, contribute something to 
the mute music.” 

Mf’i Emerson’s writings contain much of the stuff from which 
proverbs are made, lie is a master of happy and pointed 
phrase, whether in verse or in prose. He who regards Nature solely 
for its uses, he described as one who, looking at the ocean, can 
remember only the price of fish." Fussy reform and philan- 
thropy is *‘a patty-pan enthusiasm." He spoke of “the 
saucy homage of parody." He entitled the negroes “ the children 
of the sun." In such sentences as the following there is a whole 
storehouse of wisdom : — 

“ Men of character are the conscience of the society to which they 
belong.” 

“ Only so much do I know as I have lived.” 

“ It is only the finite that has wrought and suffered ; the infinite 
lies stretched in smiling repose.’ 
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“ A divine person is the prophecy of the mind ; a friend is the hope 
of the heart/* 

“ The secret of culture is to learn that a few great points steadily 
reappear, alike in the poverty of the obscurest farm, and in the mis- 
cellany of metropolitan life, and that these few points are alone to be 
regarded — the escape from all false ties ; courage to be what we are, 
and love of what is simple and beautiful ; independence and cheerful 
relation; these are the essentials — these, and the wish to serve, to add 
somewhat to the well-being of man.” 

I think that the soul of reform, the conviction that not sensualism, 
not slavery, not war, not imprisonment, not even government, are 
needed, but in lieu of them all, reliance on the sentiment of man, 
which will work best the more it is trusted.” 

“ Beauty, truth, and goodness are not obsolete ; they spring eternal 
in the breast of man; and that eternal spirit whose triple face they 
are, moulds from them for ever for his mortal child, images to remind 
him of the Infinite and Fair/' 

Montaigne was Emerson^s favourite author. He almost feared 
to speak of him lest his personal regard” might be unduly 
great/' Montaigne, he said, ‘‘ is the frankest and honestest of 

all writers There have been men with deeper insight ; but 

one would say never a man with such abundance of thoughts ; 
he is never dull, never insincere, and has the genius to make the 
reader care for all that he cares for.” 

Mr. Emerson*s vision was subjective rather than objective, 
and as a consequence his dramatic instincts were quite subordi- 
nate. Hence ho appreciated Shakespeare chiefly for the great- 
ness of his ideas, lie found him “ inconceivably wise,” adding 
that “ a good reader can, in' a sort, nestle into Plato*s brain and 
think from thence, but not into Shakespeare's.** Comparing 
him with Milton, he saw that, though as a poet Shakespeare 
undoubtedly transcends and far surpasses him in his popularity 
with foreign nations,'* yet “ Shakespeare is a voice merely,” and 
“ Milton stands erect, commanding, still visible as a man among 
men '' no man can be named whose mind still acts on the 
cultivated intellect of England and America with an energy 
comparable to that of Milton.” It was a point of vast import- 
ance to Blmerson what manner of man be was who partly YOilod, 
partly revealed himself in writings. “ It makes a great deal of 
difference to the force of any sentence whether there be a man 
behind it or no.” 

His favourite Greeks were Plato and Plutarch, and among 
modern writers, in those who were related to Plato, he found his 
kindred. Swedenborg impressed him greatly. Of Wordsworth 
he speaks in many places. '^His best poems evince a power of 
diction that is no more rivalled by his contemporaries than is bis 
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poetic insight.” Tennyson had a different order of merit, 
namely, “ elegance and wit, rich fancy and power of language, 
metrical skill and independence on any living masters.” The 
“ best songs in the English language,” he Said, “ are by that 

heavy, hard, pedantic poet, Ben Jonson Tennyson is 

always fine, but Jonson’s beauty is more grateful than Tenny- 
sonV* Yet, though Tennyson may be “ too quaint and elegant, 
what then ? It is long since we had as good a lyrist ; it will be 
long before we have his superior.^" He further said of Tennyson 
that “ some of his words are poems.” 

To Goethe he gave qualified praise. Ho did not love the 
man, and he objected to some of his works, especially “ Faust.” 
He liked VVilhclin Meister” on account of iU“ delicious sweet- 
ness, so new, so provoking to the mind, gratifying it with so 
many solid thoughts, just insight into life and manners and 
character.” In one of his early letters to Carlyle, Emerson 
wrote : — 

“ 1 cannot but regard it as his misfortune, with conspicuous bad 
infiuenco upon bis genius, that velvet life he led. What incongruity 
for Genius, whose fit ornaments and reliefs arc poverty and hatred, to 

repose fifty years on chairs of State Then the Puritan in me 

accepts no apology for bad morals in such as We can tolerate vice 
in a splendid nature, whilst that nature is battling with the brute 
majority in defence of some human principle. TJie sympatliy his 
manhood and his misfortune call out, adopts even his faults ; but 
genius pampered, acknowledged, crowned, can only retain our sym- 
patliy by turning the same force once expended against outward 
•enemies, now against inward’* (vol. i. page 30). 

To which stern criticism on his hero Carlyle made answer, 
that '‘John Knox himself, could he have seen the peaceable, 
impregnable fidelity of that man*s mind, and how to him, also, 
duty was infinite, Knox would have passed on, wondering, 
not reproaching.^' Yet, perhaps, Emerson was not wrong in 
esteeming the disciple nobler than the master. 

Byron’s genius was considered by Emerson as undoubted, but 
partial ; Shelley he did not reckon a poet at all. Of the songs of 
Burns he said, “ they are the property and the solace of mankind.” 
The poem of all the poetrj of the present day for which he 
predicted “ the longest terin,'^ was Leigh Hunt's “ Abou ben 
Adhem,'* concerning which he remarked, “ it is strange that one 
of the best poems should be written by a man who has hardly 
written any other.” 

Modern novels did not command his approval ; they seemed 
mostly untrue to Nature and low in aim. There were some ex- 
ceptions ; as, for example, Scott. He confessed, however, that 
in this class of literature he was not well versed. 
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Though a great reader he never permitted himself to be over- 
come by his books ; they were food for thought — nothing more. 
He refused submission even to the greatest. “ Once I took such 
delight in Montaigne that I thought 1 should not need any other 
book; before that in Shakspeare, then in Plutarch, then in 
Plotinus, at one time in Bacon, afterwards in Goethe, even in 
Bettine ; but now I turn the pages of either languidly, whilst 
I still cherish their genius.'* In another place, he remarks, 

“ I think I have done well if I have acquired a new word 
from a good author, and my business is to find my own, if it 
were only to melt him down into an epithet or an image for 
daily use." 

In our sketch of Jlmerson’s character we have already, in some 
measure, foreshadowed his teachings. It remains to present them 
in a somewhat completer and more systematic fashion, and as 
much as possible in his own words, gathered from his collected 
and uncollected writings. We do not hope to give more than 
an outline, but if we can succeed in doing this much in such a 
way as to make clear the system upon which it rests, we shall be 
well content. In spite of confident assertioiks to the contrary, we 
believe that Emerson's teachings are, throughout, systematic and 
related. It has been complained that they lack coherence, that 
they are paradoxical — even contradictory. To us, just the reverse 
seems true. 

Mr, Emerson was never satisfied with a partial statement : 
he always touched the many sides of this many-sided exist- 
ence of ours, and evidently expected his readers to believe 
that he was not so careless a workman as to throw his materials 
together promiscuously. The links may sometimes be subtle, 
but so clear a thinker could not have been so disorderly as to 
omit them. It is safe to assume that one who concerned himself 
about the fitness of every word he wrote was not without definite 
design in the other arrangement of his writings. The final proof 
of this position isthatasuflSciently careful study reveals the order 
of the teaching. 

Emerson’s intellectual godfathers were Plato and Xant, and 
his relations with the Aryan religions were close. As a teacher, 
however, he was singularly original, being neither the imitator 
nor the expounder of the preceding Idealists, but their successor, 
and the teacher of an old-new doctrine to a new age. 

According to him ‘‘ the universe is composed of Nature and the 
soul." He defines Nature .as *'all that is separate from us, all 
which philosophy distinguishes as the NOT ME — that is, both 
Nature and art, all other men, and my own body." The world 
proceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. It is a 
remote and inferior incarnation of God, a projection of God in 
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the Unconscious/’ It differs, however, from the body, in that 
it is beyond the control of the human will. The existence of 
matter is not disputed; but “ behind Nature, throughout Nature, 
spirit is present.” That which is objective to man is doubtless 
real, yet its ultimate reality arises because it is a manifestation 
of the universal mind. In the last resort mind is “ the only 
reality of which men and all other natures are better and Averse 
reflectors.” 

Of “ that ineffable essence which we call spirit,” Mr. Emerson 
says ^'he that thinks most will say least. We can foresee God 
in the coarse, as it Avere distant, phenomena of matter ; but Avhen 
we try to define and describe Himself, both language and thought 
desert us.” A Avide gulf lies between Emerson^s teaching and 
the Tlieism of the present day, Avhich tries to account for the ex- 
istence of evil in the Avorld by supposing there is some malignant 
or troublesome power — call it Nature or matter — which God, 
in his good Avill, strives, Avith only partial success, to over- 
come. This Theism professes to discountenance the Devil, but 
its newly discovered cause of evil is, after all, only old Devil writ 
large. 

The spirit Avhich Emerson discerns behind Nature, and mani- 
festing itself therein, acts upon man, not from without, in space 
and time, but “ spiritually, or through ourselves;” and in this way 
Ave know Nature, not as built up around us, but as put forth 
through us, as the life of the tree puts forth new branches 
through the pores of the old.” 

The conception of all-embracing mind involves tlie idea of 
Unity. Mr. Emerson is very emphatic on this point. He sees 
no contradictions in Nature ; there are not two powers in the 
universe, dividing sway or contending one with the other ; but 
one, sole and indivisible. Spirit “is one, and not compound.” 
This poAver being beneficent, evil cannot exist. It is only evil 
relatively to an ideal good ; as a valley is a vtilley relatively to 
the surrounding hills. What is called evil is a falling short — a 
negative, an absence, like darkness. “ Though thou shouldst 
walk the world over, thou shalt not be able to find a condition 

inopportune or ignoble/^ Evil ‘‘is good in the making.” There 
would seem to be diversity in Nature, but really there is none. 
The pure soul, following the laws of creation until they “ come 
full circle,” shall see “ their rounding complete grace ; shall see 
the world to be the mirror of the soul ; shall see the identity of 
the law of gravitation with purity of heart ; and shall shoAv that 
the Ought, that Duty, is one with science, with beauty, and with 

joy-'* 

Man, coming into Nature, finds himself in a two-fold relation- 
outward; to Nature ; inward to God — the “ Over-soul.” 
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The uses of Nature to man may be classified *un(ler the heads of 
Commodity, Beauty, Language, and Discipline — varying in im- 
portance, but each ‘^perfect in its kind/^ Commodity “is the 
only use of Nature which all men appreciate.” The fruits of 
earth which wind and rain and sun make perfect for our use; 
and the co-operation of Nature in our mechanical contrivances 
and useful arts, come under this head. ''By the aggregate 
of these aids, how is the face of the world changed from the 
era of Noah to that of Napoleon ! The private poor man hath 
cities, ships, canals, bridges, built for him. He goes to the post- 
oflSce, and the human race rijn on his errands ; to the book-shop, 
and the human race read and write of all that happens, for him; 
to the court-house, and nations repair his wrongs ; he sets his 
house upon the road, and the human race go forth every morn- 
ing and shovel out the snow and cut a path for him.” 

Nature’s second service is Beauty, in the delight which " the 
simple perfection of natural forms” gives. " To the body and mind 
which have been cramped by noxious work or company, Nature 
is medicinal, and restores their tone.” Beauty '* is the mark 
Ood sets upon virtue. Every natural action is graceful.” In 
relation to thought, " the world exists to the soul, to satisfy the 
desire of Beauty.” 

The next use is Language, which is based on natural facts, 
standing as the symbols of spiritual facts. Nature itself being 
the symbol of spirit, '* every appearance in Nature corresponds to 
some state of the mind.” 

The last use is Discipline — in experience, in the inevitable- 
ness of Nature’s law, where “ her yea is yea ; and her nay, nay 
in the exercise of will, which discovers to man the extent and 
bounds of his power. The discipline of Nature touches also 
reason and conscience. " All things are moral, and in their bound- 
less changes having increasing reference to visible Nature.” " A 
thing is good only so far as it serves ;” “ a conspiring of parts 
and efforts to the production of an end is essential to any being.” 
This conspiring in Nature of all parts to one end, marks for man 
the unity of which he is himself a part, and towards whose “ far- 
off divine event’^ he, in concert with all creation, should volun- 
tarily move. 

The sours Other relation is to God, the belief in whose existence 

rests not on arguments or evidences of design, but on the veracity 
of consciousness. '* Though all our knowledge begins with ex- 
perience,^’ said Kant, *' it by no means follows that all arises out 
of experience. There exists a knowledge altogether independent 
of experience, and even of all sensuous impressions.” Such is the 
knowledge of the existence of God and the human soul. As 
JBmOrson puts it “ The soul is the perceiverand reveal er of truth. 
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We know truth when we see it, let sceptic and scoffer say what 
they choose. Foolish people ask you, when you have spoken ^ 
what they do not wish to hear, ‘ How do you know it is true, and 
not an error of your own?* Wc know truth when we see it, from 
opinion, as we know when we are awake that we are awake.” 

A veil is hung between man and his origin and destiny. He 
has aspirations and is conscious of a direction which he ought to 
take ; but of the why and the wherefore, the whence and the 
whither, he is ignorant. If he would live well he need not in- 
quire too narrowly into his past and future, but accepting the 
guidance of his moral sentiment, should abide in the everlasting 
Now. His existence, as he very well knows, is a fragment, and for 
completeness it would seem as if both a past and a future were 
requisite. Emerson quotes from the Hindoos that fate is nothing 
but “the deeds committed in a prior state of existence,” and 
Sfchellhig’s remark that “ there is in every man a certain feeling 
that he has been what he is from all eternity, and by no means 
became such in time and he himself observes, “ in tho history 
of the individual is always an account of his condition, and he 
knows himself to be a party to his present estate.^^ Coming 
more directly to tho question of Immortality, he says “ it must 
be proved, if at all, from our own activity and designs, which 
imply an indeterminable future for their play.” “ Where do we find 
ourselves?” he asks: “In a series, of which we do not know tho 
extremes, and believe that it has none. We wake, and find our- 
selves on a stair ; there are stairs below us, which we seem to 
have ascended ; there are stairs above us, many a one, which go 
upward and out of sight.^^ 

Coming to tho more immediately practical aspects of the 
question, man finds in Necessity a fact which he cannot burke. 

“ We can obey only our own polarity. ’Tls fine for us to specu- 
late and elect our course, if wo must accept an irresistible dicta- 
tion.” Heredity is a factor in the calculation : “ men are what 
their mothers made them.” Hard and fast are the conditions 
of life ; they cannot by any means be eluded. 

It is, however, simply the path in life which is thus irrevocably 
fixed for man ; how ho shall walk therein rests with himself. In 
so far as he seeks the ends of virtue, he is not the creature, but 
the master, of his clrcumstancea He finds opportunity every- 
where. Service and love are possible in hovel and in palace 
alike. Circumstance proves to be a mirror of the mind, reflect- 
ing its good or ill. “ Nature is not fixed, but fluid ; spirit alters, 
moulds, makes it.^^ 

Man is the subject of miracles and illusion. His whole life is 
a marvel. “ It is so wonderful to our neurologists that a man can 
see without his eyes, that it does not occur to them that it is 
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just as wonderful that he should see with them. And that is ever 
the difference between the wise and the unwise; the latter 
wonders at the unusual, the wise man wonders at the usual/’ 
Man sees as through a mist. “Our first mistake is the belief that 
circumstance gives the joy which we give to the circumstance. 
Life is an ecstasy Health and appetite impart the sweet- 

ness to sugar, bread, and meat.” 

“ There are deceptions of the senses, deceptions of the passions, and 
the structural beneficent illusions of sentiment and of the intellect, 
.... There is the illusion of time, which is very deep ; who has 
disposed of it? or come to the conviction that Avlint seems the succession 
of thougljt is only the distribution of wholes into causal series? . . . . 
’Tia all pliantasm, and if "we weave a yard of tape in all humility, 
and as well as we can, long hereafter wo shall sec it was no cotton tapo 
at all, but some galaxy which we braided, and that the threads were 
lime and Nature.” 

Man dreaming thus that he is acted upon, does in reality him- 
self act. "We are parties to our various fortune.^’ We are 
not the playthings of good or evil destiny. 

" There is no chanco and no anarchy in tlio universe ; all is system 
and gradation. Every god is there, sitting in his sphere. The young 
mortal enters the hall ot* the firmament; there is ho alone witli them 
alone, tlioy pouring on him benedictions and gifts, and beckoning him 
up to their thrones. On the instant, and incessantly, fall snowstorms 
ol’ illusions, lie fancies himself in a vast crowd which sways this way 
and that, and whose movement and doings he must obey : he fancies 
himself poor, orphaned, insignificant. The mad crowd drives hither 
and thither, now furiously commanding this thing to be done, now 
that. What is he that he should resist their will, and think or act for 
himself? Every moment new changes, and new showers of deceptions, 
to baffle and distract him. And when, by-and-by, for an instant, the 
air clears, and the cloud lifts a little, there are the gods sitting around 
him on their thrones — they alone with him alone.” 

The principle of Compensation, as held by Mr. Emerson, is a 
corollary to this theory of fate and circumstance. In the present 
life, without reference to any other, entire justice Is done to man, 
every wrong is redressed, every sin punished, every act of virtue 
rewarded. Circumstance is indifferent. " For everything you 
have missed, you have gained something else.” The walks in 
life which are considered fine and desirable, have also their 
discomforts. To have high rank in the State, the sweets of 
domestic peace must be sacrificed ; to win riches, the delights of 
intellectual advancement must be foregone. Men may choose 
this or that^ but they cannot have both. In Nature the balance 
is unfailing — a perfect compensation is maintained. 
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The laws of the spiritual are not less sure than those of the 
material world. All virtue is rewarded^ all crime is punished. 
Superstitious people fancy that thunderbolts will fall on sinners, 
and that famine and pestilence are God’s ways of punishing 
nations. But the Divine method is different. The sin is its own 
punishment. By virtue the soul grows ; by vice it decreases. 

If it be objected that some persons through all their lives 
sink deeper and deeper into sin and never feel remorse, the 
answer is tliat every man and thing must follow its nature, and 
that the lowest deep of wrong is the iinromorseful one. Perhaps 
these are happy after their own manner ; but who envies the 
contentment of cat and dog — still less of cheat and drunkard, 
though his riches and his rank be great ? If the wrongdoer could 
come to himself and feel the gnawings of conscience, his gain 
would be immeasurable. Perhaps the blind man who does not 
know the meaning of light is happy ; but if he had the faintest 
notion of the Joy of seeing, he would undergo any suftcring in 
order that his eyes might be opened ; and even while he was 
still under the surgeon’s hands we would consider him far more 
blessed than when, free from pain, he did not even wish to see. Men 
are not really envious of the wicked. They grudge them their 
gold and estates only so long as these things stand to them as 
tokens of undeserved benefit — having some natural relation to 
virtue. Nor do they, in reality, respect any one for his possessions: 
as long as these betoken beauty they are held in admiration, but 
if the owner prove himself vile, and these possessions of his to bo 
the fruit of his villany, nothing can shield him from contempt. 

Virtue stands higher than all jDossessions, and the true sphere 
of progress is the growth in it. “ There is a deeper fact in the 
soul than compensation — to wit, its own nature. The soul is not 
a compensation, but a life. The soul is. Under all this running 
sea of circumstance, whose waters ebb and flow with a perfect 
balance, lies the aboriginal abyss of real being.” Possessions 
balance themselves and suffering is equalized, while the soul 
grows or diminishes by the practice or neglect of virtue. The 
more virtue, the more Boimj. 

Thus virtue, belonging to the soul and not to the circumstance, 
finds its root in Self-reliance. The soul’s relations with God are 
inward and direct. It takes its guidance at first hand and not 
through revelations to others. Its attitude should be upright. 
“ Every chair should be a throne and hold a king.” Each man 
is a mouthpiece or channel of the Supreme Mind, appointed to 
his own place and task. ‘‘ Everyone must follow his own nature, 
be he asp or angel.” The height, the deity of man, is to be self- 
sustained, to need no gift, no foreign force.” No law can be 
sacred to me but that of my own nature. Good and bad are 
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but names very readily transferable to this or that. The only 
right is after my constitution, the only wrong is what is against 
it/’ That which I am to-day is, to me, alone significant. 

To the objection that this doctrine of the soul’s sufficiency, 
rejecting, as it does, the popular standard of right and wrong, 
thereby rejects all standard, Mr. Emerson makes reply : 

“ There are two confessionals, in one or the other of which we 
must be shriven. You may fulfil your round of duties by clearing 
yourself in the direct or the reflex way. Consider wdicther you have 
satisfied your relations to father, mother, cousin, neighbour, town, 
cat, and dog — whether any of these can upbraid you. But I may also 
neglect this reflex standard and absolve me to myself. I have my own 
stern claims and perfect circle. It denies the name of duty to many 
offices that arc called duties. But if I can discharge its debts, it 
enables me to dispense with the popular code. If any one imagines 
that this law is lax, let him keep its commandment one day.” 

** Trust yourself,” is the key-note to the ethics of Mr. Emer- 
son. Self-trust is the essence of all the virtues. ‘^The best 
lightning-rod for your protection is your own spine.” Mr. 
Emerson discountenances hero-worship, yet perceives how 
feeble minds inevitably fall down before self-reliant men and 
women. “ Welcome evermore to gods and men is the self- 
helping man. For him all doors are flung wide ; him all tongues 
greet, all honours crown, all eyes follow with desire. Our love 
goes out to him and embraces him because ho did not need it.” 

Self-reliance has its source in dependence. The soul must 
bend before the Over-soul in an attitude of reverent and lowly 
obedience. “ We need only obey ; there is guidance for each 

of us, and by lowly listening we shall hear the right word 

Place yourself in the middle of the stream of power and wisdom 
which animates all whom it floats, and you are without effort 
impelled to truth and right and a perfect contentment.” 

As will readily be perceived, this obedience to the prompting 
of the spirit may, at times, lead to actions not wholly conventional 
or acceptable to society. History records several such instances. 
Emerson nowhere, directly or indirectly, implies admiration for 
eccentricity as such. At any given period, the movements of 
men arc, as a rule, tolerably regular — a little in advance or a 
little behind — but only a little. The guidance of the spirit does 
not usually necessitate any terrible shocks or enterprises ; it is 
more often concerned with the lowly obscure tasks of every day. 
Yet man must be true to himself at whatever peril or incon- 
venience. “ In self-trust all the virtues^ are comprehended. 

Wbat your heart thinks great, is great. Tl)e soul’s emphasis is 
always right.'^ 

In the conduct of his life man is called to offices of love and 
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friendship, to deeds of heroism, to a frugal use of his means, and 
to excellence of manners. In fulfilling all these he must be 
self-reliant. A friend must not be a usurper. He must be one 
before whom his friend can stand erect. The two elements of 
friendship are truth and tenderness. Self- trust is also “ the 
essence of heroism."’ The thrifty man is he who looks to him- 
self, and not to luxuries, for his satisfaction. Nor does the 
self-reliant man fail in courtesy. Einerson^s definition of a gen- 
tleman is “a man of truth, lord of his own actions, and express- 
ing that lordship in his behaviour; not in any manner dependent 
and servile either on persons or opinions and possessions. 
Beyond this fact of truth and real force, the word denotes good 
nature or benevolence ; manhood first, and then gentleness.” 

Social and political agitations on the conventional lines do 
not receive much encouragement from such teachings as these. 
Beform must begin, if at all, with and by the individual. The 
amendment must come from within, not from without. At- 
tempts to men better take a contrary direction. The 

reformer looks for the coming of some brighter time, when men 
shall be ennobled by his efforts ; but, in Emerson’s view — 

“ Society never advances. It recedes as fast on one side as it gains on 
the other. It undergoes continual changes : it is barbarous, it is civi- 
lized, it is Christianized, it is rich, it is scientiHc, But this change is 
not amelioration. For everything that is given, something is taken. 

Society acquires now arts and loses old instincts The civilized 

man has built a coach, but has lost the use of his feet. lie is sup- 
ported on crutches, but Jacks so much support of muscle. lie has 
a fine Geneva watch, hut he fails of the skill to tell the lionr by the 
sun.’’ 

Arts, institutions, and contrivances change, gain balancing 
loss, but from age to age the average of mankind remains the 
same. The growth of the soul does not belong to time and 
place : there are great souls and there are mean souls in all 
periods of the world's history. This time, like all times, is a 
very good one if we but knew what to do with it." “ Who shall 
dare think he has come late into nature, or has missed anything 
excellent in the past ?” 

Truly speaking," we are told, “ it is not instruction but pro- 
vocation that I can receive from another soul. What he 
announces, I must find true in me, or wholly reject ; and on 
his word, or as his second, be he who he may, I can accept 
nothing.^^ Elsewhere Emerson writes ; “ Men, such a.s they are, 

very naturally seek money or power. .... And why not ? for 

they aspire to the highest, and this in their sleep-walking they 
dream is highest. Wake them, and they shall quit the false 
good and leap to the true." It is in this provocation or awaken- 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXVI.]— New Sebies, Vol. LXIII. No. II. K K 
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ing that man’s influence over his fellow-man consists: he 
cannot make him good, but he may, on occasion, stir him to 
amend himself. 

The ultimate point in Emerson^s philosophy is the supremacy 
of Being. The real man is found, not in possessions or behaviour, 
but in character. Having and Doing are the fruit and evidence 
of Being. Having is merely the circumstance, good or ill, accord- 
ing to the spirit in which it is accepted ; doing is the outward 
sign, often misinterpreted, of the inward working of the spirit. 
The quality, lies in the condition of the soul itself. Righteous- 
ness does not consist in action or in abstinence, but in the souPs 
love of beauty and goodness. 

“ The soul can be appeased, not by a deed, but by a tendency. It 
is in a hope that she feels her wings. You shall love rectitude, and 
not the disuse of money or the avoidance of trade ; an unimpeded 
mind, and not a monkish diet; sympathy and usefulness, and not 

hoeing and coopering There is no end to which your practiciil 

faculty can aim, so sacred or so large that, if pursued for itself, will 
not at last become carrion, and an oifcnce to the nostril.’* 

Possession and performance avail as channels — nothing more : 
Beinfj, or what man is, and heconiimj or tendency, alone really 
signify. 

Emerson would have been prompt to confess that his life’s 
work had been a failure if his teaching, however graceful, did 
not bear a practical lesson for daily life. There is a moral pur- 
pose in everything he has written. He described Nature, or pro- 
claimed beauty, or analyzed intellect or character, because, as he 
believed, to do so truly must make for the ends of virtue. The 
effect of his teaching is to provoke the will to high resolve, to 
awaken the conscience, to impart vigour into all good aims, and 
to instil a universal tolerance into the heart. His doctrine of 
the soul” is the true doctrine of democracy — affirming that men, 
in high stations and in low% have equal though differing places 
and tasks : are alike links in the eternal chain, promoters of the 
Divine ends, and responsible for their conduct, not to their fellow- 

ineD, but to their own souls ; 

** There is no great and no smaU 
To the soul that maketh all.” 

Greatness belongs, not to the external circumstance, but to 
the inner life ; no possession taken by itself can certify the true 
rank of the possessor. There is, throughout Nature, a perfect 
and inviolable equality, the huge sunflower being not one jot 
more perfect than the daisy. Men have measured their fellows 
by dress and birth — the fine equipage has been contrasted with 
the costermonger’s cart, to mark height and lowliness. Others, 
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rising, as they prided themselves, above these sordid methods, 
have established in their stead a standard of morality. Ad- 
vancing from the gauge of possessions to that of behaviour, they 
have said that great men are those who do noble deeds, and live 
blameless lives — serving the world. But this talk about morality 
faa$ reference to a cupful of water, not to the ocean whence it 
was drawn. Nature is moral, but her morality is broad enough 
to include every theory, or idea, or righteous aim. Morality is 
too vast for man’s speciheations of it. The test of behaviour does 
not bring us to the goal. Civilization is advanced by men who 
act from ostentation and self-aggrandizement. Nature never 
wastes, and those who do not willingly co-operate with her, 
are still, all unconsciously, used to bring about her ends. On 
the other hand, who shall affirm that he who, as it would 
seem, has advanced nothing, and helped no man or institution, 
has not, in his own sphere, performed his task and answered his 
calling ? 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Men search with tireless energy for motes in their brothers’ 
eyes. They bring the “ woman taken in adultery” before the 
Divine Perfection ; but lo ! 'tis the accusers who are made 
ashamed. They arc indulgent of their own sins, and amply 
tolerant of the sins of others when these are akin to their own ; 
but, when they feel no like temptation themselves, how indignantly 
they face the culprit, and with what zest do they display the 
superiority of their own moral code. Yet Goethe spoke for the 
race when he said I have never heard of any crime which I 
might not have committed and Whitman touched the same 
chord in his “Address to Felons on Trial in the Courts” — “ Hence- 
forth I will not deny them, for how can I deny myself?” 
So also spoke JRossetti in his poem of “Jenny” — a noble 
declaration of universal brotherhood ; and Emerson, exchanging 
the voice of pity for that of confidence and hope, affirms — 
“Nothing shall warp me from the belief that every man is a lover 
of truth,” and declares that the divine effort is never relaxed. 
^^Tlie carrion in tbe sun will convert itself into grass andflowers ; 
and man, though in brothels or jails or on gibbets, is on his way 
to all that is good and true.” 

Here, then, are the two sides of Emerson^s doctrine of 
Individualism. To man, in respect to his own life, it says. Seek 
guidance from within, Be fearless, upright and sincere ; in re- 
spect to others it says, Take heed that you respect their indi- 
viduality ; they also are souls. What a man has and does is 
known ; what he is lies chiefly hidden in himself. 
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Art. VII. — Prostitution in Paris. 

1. Rapport presente [an Gonseil MiinicApal de Parw, I88O3 

par M. xVES Guyot, au nom de la Commission du Budget 
sur les depenses des services de sAretd piiblique pour 1881. 

2. La Prostitution. Par Yves Guyot, Merabre du Conseil 

Municipal de Paris. Paris, 1882. 

T he great and acknowledged evils inseparable from the 
operation of the Contagious Diseases Acts have called 
forth, from all parts of England, a host of powerful opponents 
of those Acts ; and now, at length, in France, a sound political 
economist and distinguished journalist, M. Yves Guyot, has 
made the institution, known as the police des monivs, the 
subject of an exhaustive study. Having assured himself of its 
true character and baneful influence, he has employed all 
the resources of his keen sarcasm, earnest denunciation, and 
crushing logic, in order to transform it in the eyes of his 
countrymen from a beneficent agency, preventing social dis- 
order and the spread of horrible diseases, into an oppressive 
irresponsible tyranny — >irorking in the dark, perpetrating an in- 
calculable amount of injustice and cruelty, forcing women who 
have fallen (and who may be striving to recover an honourable 
position) to become permanent and hopeless prostitutes, and 
actually conducing to the rapid propagation and ditfusion of 
venereal diseases. 

To Englishmen, and especially to readers of this Review, 
M. Guyot’s arguments and conclusions are no novelty. But in 
France, where everybody expects to be thought for and acted 
for in every department of life, where vigorous action, in order to 
promote, what Wilhelm von Humboldt described as, the positive 
welfare” of the citizens is supposed to be one of the chief duties of 
Government, and where the management of everything except the 
most strictly private affairs is confidingly left in its hands, no- 
thing seems more natural and matter of course than that the 
Government, through the agency of its Prefect of Police, should 
superintend and regulate the life and conduct of that part of the 
population which practises prostitution, should submit it to com- 
puisoiy medication, and should thus ensure for the use of French 
citizens a due supply of prostitutes warranted free from disease. 
The complacent galisfaction of Frenchmen that they are thus 
beneficently provided for is rudely disturbed by M. Yves Guyot*s 
book named at the head of this article, and 6000 of which have 
already been called for. 
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Hisfirst chapter is entitled "Definition of Prostitution.” Various 
•definitions are discussed and rejected, and, finally, he proposes 
the following: "Every person who subordinates sexual connec- 
tion to the question of gain is a prostitute {Est prostituee iovie 
2 >ersonne pour qui lea rapports aexuela aont subordon'ti^ d la 
question degain)!* He then observes : “ There are very few legal 
marriages which do not involve the question of gain ; the parents 
appraise the dower of the girl, the fortune and the position of the 
lover; the lawyers register the conditions of the bargain. In what 
measure is there prostitution on the part of the couple ? Very 
often it is easy to say : ‘ He has not married her for her beauty, 
certainly, but she is rich. He is frightfully ugly, but he has a 
splendid future before him. A dower makes it possible to put 
up with many things.^ .... These are current phrases. Some- 
times the bride is pitied ; her dear friends say : ‘ She must have a 
great deal of courage.^ ” 

“ In the free union outside the great caste of married people it 
is often much more difficult to say in what degree the question of 
interest is mixed up with the sexual relation. The question has 
not been determined by a legal deed. It may not affect either 
side ; almost always one side is unaffected by it-. In Paris, where, 
according to the statistics of Dr. Bertillon [an eminent statisti- 
cian] more than a tenth of the households (say 40,000) are thus 
constituted, a large indulgence is accorded to the woman in these 

conditions But if her acts of prostitution, instead of being 

frequently renewed with the same man, occur frequently with 

different men, then society becomes severe A woman 

is not, therefore, considered a prostitute because of the gravity or 
frequency of her acts of prostitution, but because of the number 
of individuals with whom she commits them. If this woman com- 
mits these acts only within a certain circle of society ; if she sur- 
rounds them with a certain elegance ; if she is fortunate enough to 
live in luxury, she is onlyune femme galante. But if this woman is 
poor ; if she is too plain, or has not sufficient charms to enable her 
to maintain such a position, she is stigmatized as a vile prostitute. 
Society throws this woman into the gutter, and has no metaphor 
sufficiently gross in which to express its contempt of her.” 

It is especially respecting women of this class that the police, 
" which imagines itself the incarnation of society,'' concerns 
itself. "It employs all the social forces at its command, by 
usurpation or by virtue of the law, to constrain the woman whom 
it has chosen as its victim, to live only by prostitution, and tore- 
peat her acts of prostitution with more and more frequency. It 
does all in its power to transform the woman who beciime a 
prostitute temporarily, by accident, into a thorough and perma- 
nent prostitute. 

" Thus this administratioui which pretends that prostitution is 
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an evil — a necessary evil it is true — ^has but one purpose: to 
manufacture * vile prostitutes/ unable to be anything else but 
prostitutes, and condemned to remain such in perpetuity/’ 

Society is madly intent on constituting a class of women 
exercising a profession under conditions which provoke its con- 
tempt; and in order to accomplish this object it has instituted 
a system , the ideal of which is to transform as rapidly 
as possible, and on the largest possible scale, the ^mistress’ 
(JUle entrefenve) into the registered prostitute living in 
private lodgings (file en carte), and the registered prostitute 
living in private lodgings into the prostitute living in a brothel 
(file de hnrdel). 

“ This system styles itself, adopting evidently an aiitiphrasis, 
the ‘ police des vaeursl 

We have quoted these paragraphs because .they present in 
startling relief one of the deplorable results of the system in 
question — viz., the steady and inevitable degradation of every 
woman who is retained subject to the operation of the police 
des moeiivs. We may be asked. But why do the police des 
mmira and the administrators of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
strive to accomplish the degradation of tho women who come under 
their control ? The police des mceiirSf as well as their fellow- 
workers in England and elsewhere, look upon the fille entretev/ae 
as beyond their control, and therefore endeavour to entrap her, 
and then force her to present herself for medical examination 
once a fortnight; succeeding in this, they at tho same time 
succeed in registering her as a prostitute, whose address is also 
duly registered. She is now under police control, but not as 
completely as is desired ; for as she still lives in private lodgings 
she may leave them, and, hiding herself elsewhere, may thus 
escape police supervision. In fact, a large proportion, varying 
from about a third to a half of the whole of the registered 
women in Paris, do thus escape every year. On the 1st of January, 
1880, the exact niftnber of women on the register was 3,582, and 
the number of these who disappeared during 1880 was 1,936, or 
considerably more than the half of the whole of those who were 
on the register that year. The number on the register is kept, 
nevertheless, at nearly the same level of about 4,000 by the large 
number of arrests of escaped women or of others who are prac- 
tising prostitution clandestinely. This process of continual arrest 

and escape is, of course, like passing water through a sieve — a 
process which the police and their employers find no doubt some- 
what wearisome ; and the only way in which they see a chance 
of dispenidng with it is that of forcing every woman who acts as 
a prostitute, whether temporarily or systematically, to live in a 
brothel. This being almost all but in name a prison, affords t;he 
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possibility of keeping every resident in it virtually a prisoner, 
subject to the absolute control of the police, and to weekly 
medical inspection. The reduction of every woman convicted of 
prostituting herself^ however rarely, to this condition of slavish 
and degrading subjection, is the fulfilment of the ideal of all 
advocates and administrators of the system in question. Happily 
for the women subject to it, and for society at large, the police 
are as completely foiled in their efforts to crowd the whola of the 
registered prostitutes into brothels, as they are in their efforts to 
enforce the registration of the great majority of women who practise 
prostitution. In No. 73 of this Keview (January, 1870), 
and again in No. 99 (July, 1876,) we adduced authentic 
statistical evidence, That, notwithstanding the elaborate, costly, 
and, in respect to the women concerned, tyrannical machin^iy 
of police and sanitary surveillance in question-machinery which 
is worked by ample power and under circumstances, as well as 
in the presence of a public opinion, facilitating its action, tho 
attempt to enforce the registration of the public women of Paris 
results, in so far as seven-eighths of them arc concerned, in signal 
failure ; that year by year even the small number of those who 
are on the register steadily lessens ; that the number of maisona 
toler^ea in Paris and its suburbs is steadily lessening ; that the 
number of those women who are subject to the most complete 
inspection — viz., the inmates of those houses, is steadily lessening; 
that the futile attempt to compel prostitutes generally to submit 
to registration constrains at least seven-eighths of them to practise 
their profession secretly, and thus discourages those who become 
infected with syphilis from seeking prompt medical relief ; that 
in 1SG8 the civil hospitals of Paris received for treatment 
7, 154 venereal patients, or 438 more than during the previous 
year ; that these, added to the soldiers of the Paris garrison also 
treated in hospital for venereal diseases, make a total of at least 
9,500, for whose treatment about 1,^50 hospital beds are in con- 
tinuous requisition ; and, finally, that the person best qualified 
to form a trustworthy opinion on the subject considers that 9,500 
patients in question represent only a fifth part of the total 
number of persons in Paris who each year apply for medical 
relief in consequence of suffering from the diseases in ques- 
tion.” 

lu M. Quyot’s admirable aud exhaustive chapter entitled “Statis- 
tical Results in France,” we find assembled a large number of facts 
confirming in the most striking manner the conclusions expressed 
in the paragraph just quoted, and proving beyond the possibility 
of dispute that the causes which operated to produce, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Paris police, the results just described, 
are still operative, but with even increasing force ; and that the 
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failure of the system in question, as worked in Paris, is even 
more signal now than it appeared to be in 1876. In 1880 the 
number of registered women had fallen to 3,582, a number lower 
than it had ever been since 1835. At that time the number 
was 3,813, which was at the rate of 43 in every 10,000 of 
the population. It must be borne in mind that though the 
actual number of women on the register has lessened, the popu- 
lation *of Paris has greatly increased, so that since 1835 the 
proportion of women on the register to every 10,000 of the 
population has steadily lessened : whereas in 1835 it was 43, in 
1880 it had fallen to 16 per 10,000 of the population. 

M. Lecour, who until recently was the chief of the Bureau des 
Moeurs, estimated, as is well-known, the number of women in 
Paris supporting themselves by prostitution at from 30,000 to 
50,000. M. Guyot takes the lower number, and by means of 
a diagram, which we here reproduce, represents most effectively 
the proportion of the registered to the unregistered prostitutes in 
Paris. 



Referring to this diagram, M. Guyot justly observes, Any 
comment is useless : if the clandestine prostitutes {iusoumises) 
are the most dangerous from a hygienic point of view, of what 
use is the police des mcsurs 

In 1870 we stated that the total number of those who disap- 
peared from the register during the ten years from 1845 to 1855 
inclusive, was 7,453, or 745 yearly; ** while the total number re- 
established under control, during the same period, was only 
4,087, or 409 yearly ; so that, during the same period, 3,366, or 
336 yearly, escaped entirely and permanently from all police 
and sanitary control. Thus it appears that of the whole number 
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of prostitutes under control, about a fifth part escape tempo- 
rarily, and a twelfth part permanently, from the hateful sur- 
veillance of the police, and the still more hateful, because 
enforced, instrumental examinations by the medical officers of 
the Dispensary.” 

Adverting to the large number of women who escape from 
control, M. Guyot says, in respect to the year 1880, “We see 
there are 8,500 women registered : on paper this appears 

a fixed number. Those people who imagine that human dough 
may be kneaded into any shape and will offer no resistance, 
believe that when once the women are registered they will 
resign themselves quietly to the fact of their registration, and 
will conform themselves to all the obligations imposed upon 
them by the police and he then adduces statistics which show 
that whereas the number of women who escaped from control 
during the period mentioned above, was 745 yearly ; during the 
four years ending in 1880, the increase of those who escape 
has been enormous — viz., as follows: in 1^77, 1,557; in 1878, 
1,855 ; in 1879, 1,751 ; and in 1880, 1,985. 

M. Guyot may well ask, as he does, “ Is not this an evident 
proof that the organization of the police des voantra is so incom- 
patible with our habits and manners {incBurs)^ and that the regis- 
tration is so revolting to the women, that this honourable institu- 
tion is unable to work?” 

From a purely sanitary point of view the “ institution” stands 
condemned as decisively as we have shown it to be in respect 
to the points already discussed. In 1876 we demonstrated, by 
means of the statistics supplied to us at that time by M. Lecour, 
that the ratio per 1,000 of women found syphilitic was far greater 
in the registered than in the non-registered, or clandestine prosti- 
tutes ; anti again, that of those registered the proportion syphilitic 
of the women living in brothels was far greater than that of the 
women living in private lodgings. We learn from a table supplied 
by M. Guyot, that though the sanitary state of each of the three 
classes of prostitutes in question has been improved since 187 5^ 
the relative amount of syphilitic disease in each class remains 
substantially the same as it was prior to 1876 — that is to say, that 
of clandestine prostitutes, or those wholly free from the control of 
the police des inceurs, the proportion found syphilitic is least of 
all ; that of those registered prostitutes who live in private lodg- 
ings, the proportion found syphilitic is next in amount ; while of 
those registered women living in brothels the proportion afflicted 
with syphilis is greatest of all. Here arc the exact figures: 
•during the four years, 1872, '78, '74, and 75, an average of 1*6 
per cent, of clandestine prostitutes were syphilitic, and during 
the years 1876, 77, 78, 79, and 'SO, the average proportion 
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of the same class was 1*3 per cent. Of the registered women 
living in private lodgings, an average of 6 per cent, during 
the first period just mentioned, and an average of 4*3 per 
cent, during the second period, were found syphilitic ; but of 
the women living in brothels, the enormous average proportion 
of 26 per cent, during the first period, and 20*8 per cent, 
during the second period, were found to be active agents for the 
diffusion of the syphilitic poison ! Can any argument exceed 
in strength that of these simple but incontrovertible facts as a 

! )roof that the system in question is not only absolutely powerless 
or good, but is, on the contrary, peculiarly efficient as a means 
of spreading a disease at once one of the most loathsome and 
the most powerful as a degenerative influence on the human 
organism ? 

If we inquire what is the proportion of each of the three groups 
of women in question afflicted with venereal diseases which are 
non -syphilitic, we find a set of facts exactly analogous to those 
already adduced. In respect to these diseases M. Guyot gives a 
table ranging over nine years — from 1872 to 1880, both inclu- 
sive, and from it we find that the average proportion of each 
class suffering from venereal, but non-syphilitic, disease, is as 
follows : clandestine prostitutes, 1*5 per cent. ; prostitutes living 
in private lodgings, 4*7 per cent. ; and prostitutes living in 
brothels 33*4 per cent. ! 

In presence of these facts the 'police des meswrs may well 
despair of success, and may well relax their energies in working 
such an absurd and futile system as this. The fact that the 
authorities are losing heart in the business is, we rejoice to say, 
well attested by the marked diminution in the number of women 
arrested by the police des moeurs of late years. During the four 
years J873, 74, 75, and 76, the .average annual number of 
arrests was 13,365 ; but during the subsequent four years the 
average annual number was 11,006 ; it thus appears that the 
average annual number of arrests was 2,359 less during the 
second period than it was during the first. 

The number of cases of ruthless and (from any point of view) 
unjust violation of personal liberty which cannot fail to be included 
in these arrests must be very great. M. Guyot gives an instruc- 
tive and interesting chapter, affording suggestive glimpses of the 
character and proceedings of the men employed to effect these 
arrests. The chiefs of the police des mceurs seem to imagine 
they augment their own importance and do themselves credit 
as c^ci^s in proportion as the number of these arrests increases. 
When M. Lecour was examined by the Commission of Inquiry 
ordered by the Municipal Council of Paris, he was addressed as 
follows : — 
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appears that you permit yourself to effect 10,000 arrests 
and detentions yearly independently of all legal forms”? 

“Fifteen thousand,” he replied, “expressing his pride/' as 
M. Guyot observes, “ in his exaggeration of the number.” 

“ M. Lerouge, who had cliargo of the ‘active service’ until 1881, 
was ill the habit of repeating, ‘ We must luwe a large number of 
arrests (II faut du nombre)! If ho failed to got the requisite number, 
he exclaimed : ‘ The number of clandestine prostitutes lessens ! (Les 
insownises baissent )' ; and then passing his agents into the Green 
Cabinet, rated them soundly. No presents could be counted on at 
the end of the month, but, instead, bad marks {mauvatses notes). 
There was nothing for it but to hunt .again.” 

“In this hunt the agents des mmnvs have as principal colla- 
borators registered prostitutes living in private lodgings. These 
hate with profound hatred ‘the filthy women who font hi noce 
mas rtre patentee,^.* It is very just. Why not impose on their 
(colleagues the obligations to which they are subject? They 
only ask that their free competitors should be reduced to their 
own level. If they are good indicators, the agents reward them 
with liberty, and even protection. The mistresses of brothels 
also detest the free women, who deprive them of their clients. 
The more they can put them in the hands of the police, the 
ensier it is to obtain recruits for their establishments. M. 
Bdraut assured himself that the ‘ Prefecture could not have 
inspectors more clairvoyante, more alert, or better informed.’ 
He advised that they should be utilized more and more exten- 
sively. The advice was followed, for MM. Poirat-Huval et 
Trdbuchet felicitated, in 1 857, the offict^r in charge of the active 
service * in having known how to gain the confidence of the girls 
and of the mistresses of houses, whom he converted into useful 
auxiliaries of the administration.’ Hence the formation of 
relations as agreeable as profitable for both parties. 

“ Monsieur Dutasta, ex-chef de la police de Sftretd, said : 
‘This supervision is a source of the gravest abuse. Certain 
functionaries do not scruple to take in hand the interests of 
the mistresses of brotliels as against the girls, and to send them 
directly to the mistresses of other establishments where payments 
to them have been made in advance.” 

Doctor Jeannel, who is a fanatical advocate of the police des 
nioewrs, characterizes the agents as “ beings who rarely oflFer the 
desirable conditions of intelligence and morality.’^ He speaks 
of their “ brutality/** of their “ connivance,” and says that “ they 
act as brokers, indicate to debauchees the residence of certain 
girls, and take advantage of their functions in order to carry on 
the most dangerous proxenitism’.” 
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In the Report on the Budget for 1881 of the Prefecture of 
Police, there occurs the following passage : — “Two agents having 
recently allowed a prisoner to escape, A£. Caubet announced 
that they had been sent in disgrace into the service ties 
mcears, thus affirming that it is composed of the very scum of 
police agents. M. Benjamin Raspaill, obtained the 

removal . of a coinmissaive de 'police from a commune in the 
Department of the Seine, who was there notorious by his acts of 
positive satyriasis ; some time afterwards M. Raspaill, who in- 
quired what had become of him, was informed that he had 
been transferred to the aei'vice de^ 'ii'ioeurs /” 

“ At Montpelier the Municipal Council dismissed an agent 

B , who derived from his functions a large income by 

managing some, persecuting others, and living on good terms 
with the keepers of certain brothels ; he went so far as to 
arrest women having only one lover, while he left the others 
completely free. According to the evidence of women, says the 
Report, he actually presumed to remove their names from, or to 
place them on, the register, in spite of the Mayor and the Central 
Commissioner. He said himself that he was above the communal 
power of these authorities. According to a letter addressed to M. 
Pappas, assistant to the Mayor, two young girls were accosted by 
this agent when they were leaving the hospital, and were led in 
a direction different from that which they were going ; since that 
time nothing has been heard of them. He is in the habit of 
doing this. He delivered nurses or domestiques to the heads of 
brothels iu the region, at tho same time he acted as procurer 
for private individuals ” 

“In a large provincial town where the police des moeurs 
showed themselves ferocious on several occasions, a traveller said 
to a woman who was walking the streets : — ‘ You are not afraid of 
the police ?’ ‘ Oh ! I shouldnH rub up against them if I had no 
money. But if I was surprised by an inspector, I should grease 
his paw. With three francs I should free myself from his 
grasp. 

Such are the men whom the chief of the police des mcenrs 
finds himself constrained to employ for the accomplishment of 
his odious work ! The most fanatical defenders of the police des 
TtKewrs may well say, as they do, quite coolly : It is evident that 
the prefect of police cannot recruit the service des 'oweurs from 
among bachelors of arts or retired officers. And now we will 
glance at a few examples of the cruelty these agents des moe'urs 
not unfrequently inflict in the discharge of their alleged duty. 

“In 1877, an agent, Qros, met about midnight a woman near 
die Place de la Sorbonne. He arrested her ; she besought him 
to let her go. s<aying that she had a little child ill, and that she 
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had come out to get some medicine for it. The agent said^ 
‘That’s all pretence;’ he took her to the police station. The 
child died in the night. The journals knew of the matter. It 
was talked about ; but the ‘ 16th of May^ arrived, and nothing 
was done ; the woman died mad in La Salpdtrifere. 

There have been numerous cases in which young virgins have 
been arrested as prostitutes. Mdlle. Ligeron, arrested in 1S77, 
consented that other doctors than those of the police den 
dispensary should assure themselves of her virginity. Such was 

likewise the case in respect to Mdlles. Lucy and Mary C 

who applied directly to Dr. Bergeron. Since that time com- 
plaints of outrages of the kind in question may be counted by 
hundreds. In 1876, cLi/ropos of the arrest of the wife of a Dijon 
banker, M. Lecour coolly remarked, ‘ Does a husband leave hi& 
wife to wait for him on the causeway ?’ 

A certain Mdlle. Rousseil became the victim of the police des 
VKiou's, against which there was consequently an outcry, and 
a writer in L^Ordre newspaper undertook the defence of the 
police in the following terms : — 

I know honest women who in no sense have made a parade 
of similar accidents when they have been the victims of 
them. I know a young and charming woman, who was brutally 
seized by the (ujenis de police and taken to the police station, 
where she passed the night, mad with shame, in company with 
drunken girls. Giving her name and address was useless ; she 
was not listened to. She was not liberated until her husband, 
apprised of her arrest, canio to claim her. Do you heliovo that 
she wrote to the journals the next day; ‘They took me for a 
prostitute; I demand justice?’ She took care to do nothing of 
the sort.” 

M, (Juyot had the following narrative communicated to him 
by the person to whom it refers. “Last year but one (1881), a 
young girl, sixteen years old, was arrested ; she was conducted 
to the police station. Happily she was in that physiological 
condition which prevented a complete medical examination being 
made. This young girl, virgin, was to be married fifteen days 
afterwards. The banns were published; she was anxious that 
her betrothed, who was employed in a public office, should not 
know of the adventure. She feared that he would be afraid of 
being compromised if she lodged a complaint against the police ; 
perhaps she also feared that this history might inspire him with 
some afterthought — ^in short, she feared to deliver her name, that 
of her family, and her personal history to the malevolence of the 
police, and to certain reporters, who, being its humble servants, 
are incapable of defending it without calumniating its victims. 
This young girl married, but she has a secret known to the 
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police agents, which some day or other may become a marvellous 
instrument for extorting hush-money. The life of this woman is 
poisoned.’" In La Lanterns of March 6, 1881, is the following 
account of another brutal outrage by the guardians of Paris 
morals : — “ On Wednesday evening, at half-past ten o^clock, a 
young workman, with his betrothed, left the house of a frieud 
in the Rue des Lombards 2 and 4, intending to accompany the 
young girl home, when three men threw themselves suddenly 
upon her and tried to drag her along. Thdse three men were 
three (ujenU des nmurs. The young man endeavoured to set 
free his betrothed, but in vain ; the agents grossly insulted him, 
and treated him brutally. He then ran and fetched his friends 
and the concierge of the house which he had just left. They 
arrived in time to interpose between the agents and the young 
girl, who had already been dragged as far as the Rue de la 
Verrerie. The friends and concierge protested energetically, 
and testified to the perfect respectability of the young couple. 
The scandal threatening to assume serious proportions, the agents 
decided to release their pre}'.” 

A woman who does not live in her own furnished apartment, 
but merely occupies furnished lodgings, or a room in an hotel, 
has no personal security; she is liable to be seized and carried 
off, not only when she is on the boulevards, but when she is in 
an hotel or private lodging. The police are ia the habit of 
entering these when in search of their prey about two o’clock in 
the morning. They have all the rooms opened. A woman is 
found, either alone or with a man, an habitual lover, or passing 
visitor. Then the commissaire de police decides whether or not 
she should be arrested. He usually says to the woman, “ Show 
your hands."’ She shows them. He remarks, ‘‘Your fingers are 
not pricked enough ; you don’t work."’ She, defending herself, 
may say, “But I am an artificial flower maker,’^ or “I am a 
burnisher ; I am not a dressmaker.’" Usually such an explana- 
tion is of no avail ; the woman is arrested ;'sometim,es the results 
are tragic. 

In the month of February, 1878, at No. 8, Rue du Perre, an 
arrest of the kind just mentioned was effected. The unhappy 
girl attempted to escape by jumping from a window of a second 
floor on to a glazed roof. The glass broke beneath her weight. 
Her flesh was horribly torn, and her two legs were broken. 
The commissaire de police was good enough to say to an agent, 
“ Qo and fetch a carriage."" “ It is not worth while ; she is 
dying,"" remarked the agent. She was carried to a hospital ; she 
died two days afterwards. In her agony she imagined herself 
always chased by the agents des moenrs. She was a dressmaker, 
Louise and was twenty-four years old. She had left her 
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married sister, with whom she had been living, only three days 
before. This affair, adds the narrative, was conducted by M. 
Daudet, commissaire de police^ who experienced no disagreeable 
consequences from it. The police know how to protect them^ 
selves when accidents occur ; besides, as has been already men- 
tioned on the authority of M. Lecour, “ When a woman is honest 
she does not occupy furnished lodgings." 

We have quoted thus at length the foregoing narratives from 
M. Guyot’s book in order to show the nature of the odious incidents 
almost inevitably associated with the working of the system in 
question. The quotation which we have made from IJOrdre news- 
paper affords a convincing proof that many cases like those just 
narrated occur, but are never brought to light, seeing that the 
victim in each case, when a respectable woman, is frightened lest 
if the arrest should become known a stain of suspicion should rest 
upon her. It thus appears that girls who are practising prosti- 
tution, if only temporarily even, are exposed to the possibility, 
not only of having their liberty interfered with, but of suffering 
the grossest tyranny and cruelty, while the men who, by their 
sensuality, make them what they are, incur no similar risks. 
On the other hand, respectable women are precluded from ap- 
pearing alone in the streets of Paris without incurring the 
danger, not only of being mistaken for and treated as common 
prostitutes, but of being seized and carried off to a police station, 
there possibly to be locked up for a night in company with the 
lowest of their sex who infest the streets. It may be said that the 
working of the system does not necessarily involve these results : 
that men of a higher character than those at present employed 
as agents des ‘iaosiirs could be had if adeejuate salaries were 
given them, and that thus the evils in question might be avoided. 
We are of a totally different opinion. Ages of experience prove 
that no man is sufficiently wise and sufficiently just to be safely 
entrusted with the power of tyrannizing over his follows. More- 
over, we do not believe that any man having a spark of nobility 
or self-respect in his nature, would consent to discharge the 

duties of an agmt des mo&wrs. In this connection we repeat 
the words already quoted of the French defenders of the 
system ; — “ It is evident that the prefect of police cannot recruit 
the semiee des mopitrs from among Bachelors of Arts or retired 
officers." The Contagious Diseases Acts are a comparatively 
new thing in England ; and on the principle that new brooms 
sweep clean, we are prepared to find that the Metropolitan 
police employed in the working of those Acts have been selected 
with special care ; and inasmuch as their proceedings are jealously 
watched by the earnest opponents of those Acts, it behoves not 
only the policeman, but all concerned in their administjration, so 
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to conduct themselves that the least possible fault may be found 
with them. ^Nevertheless, a considerable number of cases, more 
or less like to those above described as having occurred in Paris, 
have already occurred in the course of the administration of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts ; and we firmly believe that if those 
Acts, instead of being repealed, should become permanently 
established in England, they would also entail the same gross 
violations of personal freedom, the same brutal tyranny, injustice, 
and cruelty as those which we have seen to be perpetrated in 
Paris, and, when Englishmen shall have been schooled to tolerate 
the system, possibly to the same extent. 

Arguments of one kind tell best on some minds, and argu- 
ments of another kind tell best on others. We have therefore 
been induced to dwell at some length on the most glaring evils 
involved inr the administration of the 'police des mosursin the 
hope that our readers will see by the light reflected from the 
French system what will be the certain consequences of the pro- 
longed operation of the Contagious Diseases Acts in England. 
These consequences are such that, whether from a sanitary point 
of view the Acts are adjudged to attain or not to attain the end 
for which they were designed, we are sure a large propor- 
tion of English men and women who realize what those con- 
sequences are, will insist on the speedy abolition of the system, 
so utterly alien as it is to the sense of freedom and justice 
innate in the English people. 

In the articles on this subject wliich have already appeared 
in this Kevjew, we have been mainly intent on testing the 
validity of the police den moenrs, and of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, by their hygienic results, and of denouncing 
both the one and the other as being in this respect not 
only failures but worse than failures. Their supporters defend 

and advocate them mainly on the ground of their efficiency as 
agents for preventing the spread of venereal disease ; they 
apologize for the existence of the incidental evils which we have 
dwelt upon, as being inevitably associated with the working of 
a system the main results of which are beneficent ; and they 
allege that those incidental evils are a small price to be paid for 
the great advantages obtained. It seems to us, therefore, that 
in attacking the police des moeurs and the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, the most effective method of procedure consists in demon- 
strating their total inefiSciency as sanitary agents ; for it is evi- 
dent that every logical mind will conclude at once that if the 
systems in question fail to lessen the spread of venereal diseases, 
they fail altogether of the object for the accomplishment of 
which they are maintained. Inasmuch as, apart from their in- 
fluence on the spread or prevention of those diseases^ they 
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operate iDjurioiialy in every direction in which they operate at 
all, if they are useless as sanitary agents, it belioves every man 
and woman to insist on their speedy and complete abolition. 

Frenchmen are said to be more strictly logical than English- 
men ; certain it is that when they have formed a distinct 
conception respecting any desirable change or reform, they are 
much quicker than we are in realizing that conception. We 
proceed hesitatingly, and by way of compromise ; the distance 
between their conceptions and their emboiliinents of them is 
much shorter, and not infrequently is passed over at a bound. 
The agitation in England against the Contagious Diseases Acts 
has now been long continued, is systematic, widely spread, 
and counts an immense number of adherents ; hut it really seems 
likely, after all, that the very country which has contributed 
most by the example of its police, dcs m(pAirH to tlie estab- 
lishment of the Contagious Diseases Acts in England, will 
prove to be precisely the one in which the agitators for 
the abolition of the system now prevalent in France and 
England will gain their first signal victory. In England such 
a victory would be the result and expression of the formation 
of a widespread public opinion condemnatory of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. In France the victory, if obtained, 
will be due to no such change in the minds of the French 
people : as Frenchmen and Englishmen differ widely from each 
other in character, so the mode of procedure to effect any desired 
reform in France and England respectively differs widely also. 
The truth of this remark is strikingly illustrated by the history 
of the efforts made in France for the abolition of the police des 
mnuiM, Of that history Ave will now endeavour to trace a brief 
outline. 

The Eiiglisli oppoueiits of Uie Contagious Diseases Acts be- 

came convinced that it was expedient, not only to make every 
possible effort in England in order to effect their abolition, but 
that they might aid themselves greatly by having recourse to a sort 
of reflex action in the shape of an agitation in the several Conti- 
nental cities, Avhere the governmental supervision and compulsory 
medication of prostitutes had been long in operation. It was 
thought that if a public condemnation of the system could be 
obtained in those cities, the Contagious Diseases Acts would be 
deprived of whatever sanction they now possess from ilia long- 
established operation of police des m<em*s in Continental capitals. 
Mrs, Butler went to Paris in 1874, and there attempted to 
init[ate an agitation in order to achieve the object just described. 
She addressed herself chiefly to French Protestants, and e.spe- 
cially to their pastors — Messrs. Coppet, Appia, Monod, and de 
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Pressense. As remarked by M. Guyot, the “ fact that men of 
their^ositlou and character assured her of their sympathy, and 
declared their adhesion to her mission, was already a. gain. But 
this adhesion remained Platonic, and resulted in no public action. 
In like manner, the Protestant committee which was formed in 
January, 1877, at the Wesleyan Chapel, in Paris, bore no fruit.” 
M. Guyot adds this interesting comment : “ I cite these acts 
to the credit of French Protestantism. Where is the Catholic 
priest who would have consented to occupy himself with this 
question 

In furtherance of the Continental agitation, an Association was 
formed on the 19th of March, 1875, with the title, La Federation 
Brittannique, Contineniate, et Generalr, which in due time 
started a monthly journal, published in Froiich, at Neucbatel, 
and entitled, Le Balletin Continental^ Onjane (Jentrale de la 
FMeration Brittannique, Contlnentale et Genende. It is con- 
ducted by M. Aimd Humbert, late “ Secretary of the Insurrectional 
Committee of Neuchatel when this town shook off the yoke of 
Prussia, late Counsellor of the State of Neuchatel, late President of 
the Council of the Swiss Cantons, late Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Switzerland to Japan — a man at once energetic and prudent, 
who by his position and the services which he has rendered to his 
country is surrounded with respect and consideration.” M. Hum- 
bert is not only the Chief Editor of the Bvlleiin Continenf<d, he 
is also the General Secretary of the Federation on the Continent. 
This Federation has done, and is still doing, excellent work. It 
has zealous branches in different parts of tho Continent. The 
Italian division is presided over by Aurelio Saffi, Professor in 
the University of Bologna, a distinguished author, and especially 
well known as having been one of the triumvirs of the Roman 
republic. 

No less than 1,600 associations of Italian working men have 
given in their adhesion to the movement. In Sweden, in 
Denmark^ iu Holland, and in Belgium, like associations have 
been formed ; and in Germany the agitation is being vigorously 
promoted. The president of the Belgian association is the cele- 
brated professor at Liege — M. Emile de Laveleye. In Switzer- 
land the movement is, as might be expected, under the direction 
of M. Humbert. “At Zurich an attempt was made to establish 
a police des moears. It had even been voted. The Commandant 
Kaiser wrote a series of Letires aux Atheniens des hords de la 
Limatte, which induced t he Council to reverse its decision.^^ 

The Federation has had several important public meetings of 
its representatives and adherents — viz., at Brussels during the 
meeting of the Medical Congress in 1876 ; at Geneva in 1877 ; 
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at Li6go in 1879; at Genoa in 1880; in London in 1881; 
and at Neuchatel in 1882. Important resolutions were passed 
at these several meetings ; but the resolutions voted at the 
Congress of Geneva embody, we believe, most completely the 
general principles and objects of the Federation. 

In November, 1878, a French Section of the Federation was 
established in Paris. It has two presidents, two vice-presidents, 
two secretaries, and two treasurers, the two sexes being repre- 
sented in each office. This Section adopts as its fundamental 
principlo.j tlie resolutions of the Congress of Geneva. Notwith- 
standing the energy? intelligence, and zeal of its officials, “the 
Association/’ as observed by M. Guyot, one of its presidents, “ has 
not thriven. The majority of Frenchwomen luive as yet no idea 
that this question can, affect them : as to Frenchmen, many of 
them have as yet no well-formed opinion on tlio subject, and they 
say to thouis-lves : ‘Seeing that there are people who occupy 
themselves with it, it is not worth while for ns to occupy ourselves 
with it.’ ” 

Tlie committee of the Paris Section meets at more or less 
regular intervals; and at more distant intervals there have 
been sev(iral meetings of the members of the Association 
as a whole, llosides these, there have been two public 
meetings, both of which wore addressed by Mrs. Butler. On 
the second occasion, at the Hullo /.cr/.v, the meeting was a 
very numerous one, the hall, which is a largo one, being crowded. 
There were several able and eloquent speakers, among whom 
may bo mentioned, in addition to Mrs. Butler, Madame Venturi, 
the able and zealous editress of the Hhleld, Mdlle. Bosraismes, 
distinguished alike as a sound thinker and powerful orator; 
Madame do ^Morsier, one of the secretaries of the French Section, 
and an indofatigablo worker in the cause she has espoused ; 
Dr. Tliiili^, Member of the Municipal Council of Paris, and 
M. Yves Guyot, of whom we have more to say presently. Though 

the speakers were listened to with great attention, and though 

the views and sentiments which they expressed were received 
with seemingly enthusiastic applause, the meeting did not result 
in increasing to any notable extent the number of members of 
the Section, or in adding, by means of the collection which was 
made ai the doors, any considerable sum to its funds. In fact, 
its life is one of lingering poverty. It cannot keep alive and 
extend the agitation for which it was constituted ; it is paralyzed 
for want of funds. Persons becoming members of it can deter- 
mine for themselves the amount of their subscriptions ; and as 
a proof how modest are the expectations of the committee, we 
may mention that the sum of five francs as an annual sub- 
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scription gives the subscriber a right “ to the various publica- 
tions of the French Section/’ But small as the subscription 
is, the number of membei-s is only fifty-three, and of course^ 
therefore, even though each member subscribed five francs, the 
total amount of the aggregate subscriptions would be ludicrously 
insufficient to enable the Paris Section of the Federation to 
carry on the war in the enemy’s country — or, in other words, by 
diffusing suitable publications, by public meetings, and by reports 
and discussions in the public journals, to produce a conviction in 
the minds of the Parisians that their long-established 
defi not only fails to prevent the propagation and 

diffusion of venereal diseases, but actually facilitates their in- 
crease, and at the same time inflicts a large amount of useless 
suffering. 

The fact is, the custom, pre-eminently characteristic of the Eng- 
lish people, of associating together for the disinterested promotion 
of philanthropic objects, is all but unknown in France : French- 
men seem to expect their God to reveal Himself ever anew in the 
form of an all-pervasive earthly providence called the Gov^ernment, 
ministering to their alinosf every need. Little as they arc accus- 
tomed to act for themselves, and especially little as they are 
accustomed to co-oj)erate for beneficent purposes, the accomplish- 
ment of which will yield thorn no personal advantage, still less are 
they accustomed to subscribe for such purposes. Luring the four 
years — 1870, 1880-1-2 — the total amount, including donations, 
subscribed in furtherance of the object for which the Paris Section 
of the Federation was originated was only oP20S 14s. In Englantl 
the National Association for the Repeal of the Contagious Diseasts 
Acts has recently subscribed a fund of £20,000 to aid in con- 
tinuing the struggle. Referring to this fact, M. Guyot observes : 
‘'In France wo can find this sum for any foliar ; but we shall 
never find it for a social work (cev vrv socialv). The development 
of the political life of a country may bo nieasun'd by the pecu- 
niary sacrifices which individuals are capable of in order to pro- 
mote the triumph of their doctrines.” 

Adverting to the largo ami varied class which holds wealth 
to be the supreme good, the late James Macdonell, who knew 
France well, thus expres.ses himself: “Nowhere is that clas.s 
larger than in the country which, at the summit, is the most 
brilliantly intellectual in Europe. No literature contains more 
allusions to the plea^uies of money-making than the literature of 
modern France. Ihe novels of Balzac, which are steeped in the 
atmosphere of the Bourse, and add thrift to the list of the Beati- 
tudes, merely exaggerate a profound instinct of French existence. 
The first Napoleon might have styled his own countrymen much 
more tiub than ours, a nation of shopkeepers. No country, at 
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least, has so strongly developed the talent for saving, or so nearly 
erected it into a moral law/^* 

To that element of the French character here depicted we 
ascribe the feebleness, amounting to paralysis, of the Paris Section 
of the Federation in question ; and we venture to express the 
opinion that if that section were left to its unaided efforts to 
effect the abolition of the Paris police des 7n€ear>^ that baneful 
agency would long continue, b.y the mere fact of its existence, to 
strengthen the hands of the supporters of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts in England. 

The French are, however, as all the world knows, pre-eminently 
successful revolutionists and reformers, though they do not adopt 
as their chief and most trustworthy agencies public meetings and 
subscriptions. Just as their national genius prompts them to 
lavour personal government, so their reform movements give the 
greatest promise of success when they are incarnated and repre- 
.sented by a person wdio, constrained by a combination of inevit- 
able convictions, inward tendencies and outward circumstances, 
becoines at once the teacher and leader of his countrymen. In 
respect to the impending revolution of the French police des 
mceurs, such a person is M. Yves Guyot. lie says : ‘‘One of the 
most vivid reminiscences of my childhood is the coming and 
going of the prostitutes on the day when they wont to submit 
themselves to the medical examination {la visile) at Rennes on 
the Quiii Saint-Yvos.’* He asked himself what did this “ visite’* 
mean? What did it consist of? Wliat were these girls? 
*‘I knew only,” he says, “that these women aj)art were re- 
garded by everybody with horror, and that they went to submit 
themselves to some cruel and degrading mystery.’' He also 
mentions that while still a child he overheard an official of a town 
in Brittany recount in a drawing-room that he had .seen on the 
preceding night a woman arrested by two police agents and 
dragged to prison ; that he, with one of his friends, followed her 
to it, in order to amuse themselves by hearing her cries and sup- 
plications.’* He adds, “ I still hear the brave citizens respond in 
chorus, ‘Oh, no doubt she deserved it.’ 1 was indiscreet enough 
to ask what the uuh'appy woman had done, and was told ‘ She 
had stopped some one’ {Elle avail appele qiielqUin). This did 
not seem to me a sufficient reason for her arrest, and still less 

<loes it seem to me sufficient now Certain acts which 1 

witnessed; certain stories which 1 heard told at Rennes, and 
others afterwards at Paris by wretched women ; two razzias 
(women-captures), in the midst of which I accidentally found 
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myself ; a troup of four or five women whom one night I saw 
flying as it were for their lives; the ruthless invasions of the 
private lodgings of women, dragged into the street, shivering 
with cold, sobbing within the grasp of coarse or indifferent agents; 
several arrests committed with odious brutality ; histories and 
legends, the latter truer than the former, for they exactly defined 
the character and action of the 2 >olice des mceurSy roused my 
anger to boiling-point. Nevertheless, except in conversation 
between friends, I said nothing. I restricted myself, in 1872, to 
the publication, in La Municipaiite^ of a criticism, written in a 
temperate spirit, of Monsieur Lecour^s work, and to mooting the 
question in my “Lieux Communs^^ (1873). 

M. Guyot was elected member of the Municipal Council of 
Paris in 1874; but though at that time the jwltce des ino'urs 
redoubled its violence, and increased the number of its arrests, 
he, having no journal, and feeling that he had not sufficient in- 
fluence either within the Council or out of doors, still kept 
silence. It was not until November, 187(3, that he took a de- 
cisive step. In the previous September his attention was arrested 
by the following narratives, which he read in a newspaper : — 

Lyou. — A girl, about twenty years old, named ]\r61anie M , 

was accosted at the Perraclie railway station by a police agent dressed 
in plain clothes, immediately alter she bad parted from a li aTeller, wdia 
was leaving by the train. A signal being given by tho agcait, two 
policemen came up, seized the girl, and, notwithstanding her vigorous 
resistance, attempted to drag her to the police station. 

“ A terrible scene ensued. The wretched girl struggled desperately, 
and wishing to kill herself, vStruck her forehead against tin; causeway. 

The agents dragged her along with extreme violence. An hotel 

omnibus came along ; the coacliinan was unable to stop his Jiorsos in 
time, and the wheels went over the girfs feet, which 'were seriously 
mangled. A crowd assembled; several persons, moved by a feeling 
of charity and pity, attempted to interpose. They asked the agents to 
leave tho wounded girl at the Hotel de TUnivers, from wdiich they 
might fetch her the next day ; as to the expenses, they olTercd to pay 
them. The agents refused, and succeeded iu dragging the poor girl to 
the police station of the tobacco factory ; notwithstanding her great 
sufferings she struggled more than ever. A doctor insisted that she 
should be taken to the Hotel Dicu. A carriage passed; she was 
thrown into it ; one of the agents placed himself by her side, the 
other mounted on the box. On arriving at the Quai de la Charite, 
tho girl suddenly opened the carriage door, threw herself into the 
Khoue, and was' drowned. This scene occurred on Friday, the 1st of 
September. 

“ Tho following Monday, about seven o’clock in the morning, an 
agent of the service des mmirs presented himself at the Hotel du 
Guesclin and arrested another girl, named Marie Dans. Seized with 
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horror, she opened the window of her room on the second floor of 
the hotel, and threw herself into the court. She was taken ujj in a 
deplorable state. 

‘‘At the end of the same week, Saturday, Sept. 9, a girl, named 11 , 

already registered as a prostitute, attempted to destroy herself at the 
police ollico iu the Rue Luizerne. Not having succeeded in strangling 
herself with her apron string, she struck herself several times wdth a 
knife. Happily the knife which she seized had a blade with a round 
end, and the wounds were not deep. She was taken in this state to 
the prison of St. Joseph. The treatment to which the police subject 
the girls wliom they imprison, and whom they afterwards enrol in the 
troup of registered prostitutes, is, therefore, it appears, such that the 
wretched creatures prefer death to the existence which the police pre- 
pares for them.” 

M. Guyot was at Brest when he read the above account in the 
newspai^er, and from thence he sent a telegram to the conductors 
of the Droit de L'JlouhVie, recommending the insertion of a 
vigorous commentary on these facts. At the end of October the 
journals reported that Mdlle. llousseil, tlie great actress, had 
been arrested on the Boulevard at eight o'clock in the evening 
by an a(fent 'imnurs. Believing the occasion a favourable 
one to bring the subject before the public, M. Guyot wrote a 
vigorous article, inspired by his anger, which was still at boil- 
ing point.’' Tie says : “ I did not attempt to soften at all the 
violence of its language, which seemed to me insufficiently strong 
to express my thougiits.” The article made a consid<*rable 
noise. 

“ On the 4tli of November the discussion of tlie Budget of the 

Municipal Police came on at the Municipal Couni-il. Up to 

that time the dozen millions (of francs) which were thus appro- 
priated had been voted in one sura witliout discussion. I pro- 
posed that the part relative to the service dcs mxsiirs should be 
reserved. In spite of the efforts of Voisin, the Brefect of 
Police, I succeeded in getting the question of this part referred 
to a Commission. In the evening I received a summons to 
appear before M. Percy, J uge d* I nstruction. This Avas intended 
to intimidate me. The Prefect of Police, with that perspicacity 
which distinguishes gentlemen of this order, expected to cut short 
the campaign before the Municipal Council by causing me to be 
prosecuted. He deceived himself, signally, Sigismond Lacroix 
propounded the legal question in a masterly article. I explained 
to the public in what consisted exactly the organization of official 
prostitution. By way of reply I received a summons to appear on 
the 7th of December before the Eleventh Chamber of the Tribunal 
of Correctional Police. I was charged (1st) with having inserted 
in bad faith false news of a nature to trouble the public peace ; 
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(2n(l) with having committed the misdemeanor of slandering the 
representatives, or agents, of the public authority, in respect to 
facts pertaining to their functions, with characterizing, in the same 
article, the service of the agents of the police des mmirs as a 
vile calling ; with declaring that these same agents are the 
most abject creatures, and that they are very efficient instruments 
of proxenitisui ; (3rd) with having committed the offence of 
defaming the said agents — depositaries of the public authority 
in respect to matters pertaining to their function, imputing to 
them facts of a nature tending to derogate from their honour and 
consideration ; with alleging, notably, that they have at Paris 
complete power over 30,000 women, without counting the work- , 
women and young girls, whom they are able to threaten to 
carry off* and to imprison, without fearing any responsibility ; 
that men who want women and do not want to give themselves 
any trouble take the police into their pay ; that if persuasion is 
insufficient [to induce women to comply with the demands of 
the police] they employ the threat, ^ Deliver yourself, or go to St. 
Lazare that there are bargains between the women who keep 
brothels and these agents ; that when the brothels are short of 
mhjects likely to attract clients the police charges itself with the 
duty of furnishing a supply ; that it provides the public harems, 
and that it guarantees to tlie consumer the good quality of the 
merchandise which it delivers to their appetites. 

Such were the terms of the charge. At the meeting of the 
Municipal Council of November SOth, I demonstrated before the 
Prefect of Police and M, Lecour, who had nothing to say in reply, 
the truth of all these affirmations.'’ The Council resdlved that it 
would nominate at its next sitting “a Commission, consisting of 
a dozen members, in order to study the service (hs mcearsy and 
to propose either its suppression or sucli reforms as it may deem 
necessary.” 

“ The Prefect of Police defended himself step by step ; he was 
unwilling that the Council should occupy itself with this ques- 
tion. On December Gth a decree of Marshal MacMahon, counter- 
signed by M. Marcfere [the Minister of the Interior] annulled 
the resolution of the Council.” Nevertheless, on the 11th of 
December, the Council proceeded to name a Commission of 
Inquiry, of which M. Udrison was chosen president and M. Guyot 
secretary. 

Meanwhile — viz., December 7 — M. Guyot was condemned, on 
the charges already cited, to six months’ imprisonment and the 
payment of a fine of 3,000 francs. The conductor of the Droits 
de Vffimme, in which the incriminated article appeared, was at 
the same time sentenced to undergo three months’ imprisonment 
and to pjr a ffac of I;000 francs. M. Gujot coacludos bis nar- 
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rative of this disgraceful business thus : “ I ought to say, that 
some days afterwards James Stuart called upon me one morning 
and brought me, on behalf of the Council of The Fdd^ration 
Brittanique, Continentale, et Gcndrale, a cheque for 3000 frahcs, 
the nominal amount of my fine.*' 

We believe that the fact of M. Guyot's imprisonment was the 
means of his becoming acquainted with the Federation and the 
vigorous agitation already carried on in England against the 
Contagious Diseases Acts : he says — “ Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., then 
President of the Federation, Mr. and Mrs. Butler, Professor James 
Stuart and M. Ainie Humbert, were called to Paris by my 
campaign begun in the Droits <h VHommpy We may add, 
that the present writer first became acquainted with M. Guyot 
by visiting him in prison. 

The fortunate, and long waited for, conjuncture of the hour 
and the man'^ bad at length arrived. M. Guyot was thoroughly 
informed of the proceedings and horrible abuses of the 'police 
ties moethTs; they had filled him with righteous indignation, 
which had forced him to begin what be calls his “campaign** 
against the system — his vigorous attack being at this time exclu- 
sively directed on the police, whose abuses of their power, whose 
outrages on personal liberty, whose brutal criielty and nefiirious 
dealings with \)rothel keepers ho unsparingly denounced ; and 
now, by effecting a junction with the leaders of tlie war in 
England against llie Contagious Diseas(?s Acts ho obtained access 
to all the facts and arguments which had already been accumulated 
there as condemnatory of official prostitution wherever instituted. 
These comprised a great body of well-authenticated statistics, 
dealing with the alleged sanitary effects of the system both in 
England^ and on the Continent, and proving that it fails to 
achieve the object for which it is established — viz., the diminution 
of venereal diseases in the towns or districts where it is applied. 
Not the least important part 'of these statistics, arrayed alike 
against the police des vwmrs and the Contagious Diseases Acts 
in a systematic and argumentative form, first appeared in this 
Review. They were subsequently amplified and most effectively 
handled by Dr. Nevins in the Medical Inquirer^ and by Mr. 
Stansfeld in bis very able speeches in the House of Commons. 
M. Guyot, with the energy which distinguishes him, quickly 
Acquired suflBcient knowledge of the English language to enable 
him to read it with ease, and hence to have at his command all 
the resources of the English arsenal, consisting of the whole 
body of Anti-Contagions Diseases Acts literature, which had 
been laboriously accumulated during several preceding years. 

Having thus immensely increased his “ ways and means'* of 
carrjiDg on the campaign which he had begun, and having been 
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greatly strengthencJ by assurances of the moral support, and 
even more substantial co-operation, of the English agitators for 
the repeal of those Acts, he not only continued to make use of 
the lOffective method of warfare which he had hitherto adopted, 
but he now added to the vigour and destructiveness of his attacks, 
by adducing indisputable statistics in order to show that the whole 
costly machinery of the 2 >olice des rtueurs is at once useless and 
worse than useless as a sanitary agency. 

We believe that in consequence of M. Guyot^s imprisonment the 
Commission of Inquiry into the Working and Results of the service 
des mmursy appointed by the Municipal Council on the 11th of 
December, 1870, did not meet, and that the execution of the 
duties which it was expected to discharge was actually under- 
taken by the Budget Commission concerning the cost of the 
different services under the direction of the Prefecture of Police. 
M. Guyot was at once the secretary and the life and soul of 
this Commission. A large number of witnesses were examined : 
among these were Dr. Chapman and others, who gave evidence, 
and supplied statistical tables showing the extent to which tho 
soldiers and sailors of the Royal navy were affected with venereal 
diseases in the several districts of Great Britain and Ireland 
where the Contagious Diseases Acts were in operation; and 
proving that during a period of several years the gradual dimi- 
nution of the number of those who were infected with those 
diseases was greater at those military stations not subject to the 
Acts, than it was at those where the Acts were applied. Thus, 
as in England, the experience and results of the Paris police des 
moswrswcQ adduced as amongst the most powerful arguments 
against the Contagious Acts, so the experience and results of 
the working of those Acts, the offspring of Xho police dssvmursy 
were skilfully made use of to deal the most deadly hlovf against 
the parent institution. 

M. Guyot presented his masterly report in the name of 
tho Commission in December, ISSO. His critical exposure and 
cnishing condemnation of the principles and practice, not only 
of the police des mosiirs^ but of the Parisian police as a 
whole, could scarcely fail to convince every reader of that Report 

that a thorough reform of its organization and procedure is 

urgently needed. In dealing with the police des nioeurs, he 
brought to bear on it with startling effect an avalanche of those 
statistical arguments, both French and English, with which 
he had become more especially familiar during the two pre- 

S ceding years, at the same time expounding and advocating the 
rincipfes adopted by the Congress of Genoa. The result was 
ecisive. After a short discussion, December 28, 1880, the 
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Municipal Council adopteJ, by 33 votes against 1:2, the following 
proposal of M. de Lanossan : — 

“ The Council, coiibidfiing that the existing institution of the police 
des mosurs endangers individual liberty without producing the results 
expected from it in referonco to the diminution of syphilitic diseases 
and offences against ])iil)lic order and morality, resolves — 

(1.) That tlut Muiiicij^al Administration is invited to present as 
speedily as possible a plan of a gratuitous medical and pharmacoutical 
organization for the purpose of counteracting sypliilitic diseases. 

“(2.) That the Administration suggest a system of organization 
which may substitnle the ordinary police {fjanliens de la pai.r) for the 
present agents of rlio police des vtcsursj in so far as concerns the 
assurance of public order respecting women wlio give themselves up 
to prostitution. 

“(3.) Tliat the offences and contrjiventions of the common law 
in resjiect to pul)]ic order shall no longer be submitted to arbitrary 
administration, but shall be referred to an ordinary court of justice. 

“(4.) Tliat the cunsi-cpience of this reorganization ought to bo the 
suppression from the Ist of January, 1882, of the special brigade of the 
police des mceurs” 

The foregoing resolutions arc, we believe, the beginning of tho 
end ; and tlie end, wo venture to say, is not far off. I believe/^ 
says M. Gnyot, “ I shall bo liapi3ier than WilUerforce, who only 
saw the triumph of his wotk in the 3 ’^car of liis death. Events 
precipitate tliouisol VOS. In 1859 John Brown \vas hung; five 
years had not ])assed before the blacks of tho United States were 
sot free. If I place the cause which I support under the 
patronage of those liberators of liiimanity, it is because it is but 
the continuation of their work ; and it is only necessary to glance 
at the situation of various countries to become certain that the 
triumph of that cause is near.*' 

While J\I. Guyot was working, as we have seen, in the Muni- 
cipal Council, he did not cease having recourse to the power of 
the press. In 1878 he proposed to M. J'lugene Mayer to write 
in La Liudcnie, The proposal was accepted, and speedily there 
appeared the Me trial ion d'uti ex-at/ent des moenrs,'" the 
'' Lett res d/iin ^ineihcin,"' and the Lett ns an vieux petit 
employe*' (October, 1878 — January, 1879). The effect of these, 
together with M. Guyot’s previous attacks^ is freely acknowledged 
by M. Lecour in his book entitled La Campayne contra la 
pjvefecture de police (ihclsayee snrtout an point de rue des 
mcenrs!* He says : The Prefecture of Police announced 
oflScially that several of its agents had been put on the retired 
list. It was hoped, at this price, perhaps, to obtain the disarma- 
ment of the Lanierne, the triumph of which at all points was^ 
thus implicitly proclaimed It was impossible to avoid 
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foreseeing in these assaults, manifestly directed against the 
>vhole institution of police, the rout of the service des mcBurs. 
A rout accomplished without discussion or resistance could be 
nothing but an incident and a halting-place.” Further on, 
referring to the dislocation of the Prefecture of Police, he adds : 
" The evil is accomplished, and it is irreparable.” This 
frank avowal covered no more than the actual facts, consist- 
ing as they did of “ the resignation of M. Lecour, the fall of 
all the principal personages {Jiwibt 'personnel) of the Prefecture of 
Police, dragging along with them M. Gigot and, finally, M. de 
Marchre, Minister of the Interior/^ 

But M. Guyot, writing in 1882, is not quite content : he says, 
complainingly, “ At the present moment the question Hags a 
little. The 'police dcs moeurs no longer acts without a certain 
prudence, which makes gross scandals more and more rare. 
Then, in France, we achieve political progress by attacking facts 
and by protestation. We do not know how to work a question 
slowly, calmly, obstinately to the end. We need some event to 
shock our nerves and rouse us from our torpor ; we also need to 
have before us a rather eminent personality whom we can attack. 
M. Camescasse [the present Prefect of Police] does not suffice.” 

We think, however, that M. Guyot has no need to regret the 
increasing prudence of the police des 'niceurs ; though it presents 
fewer points of attack than formerly, the need of attacking it at 
all seems likely soon to cease altogether. The battle is already 
all but won ; and already the question is surging up, how to 
utilize mo.st effectually the newly acquired territory. 

The Commission of Inquiry into the i>olice dcs 'unoeurs has 
been organized in accordance with the resolutions given above ; 
it is presided over by M. Sigismond Lacroix, and has chosen as 
its secretary the energetic and highly accomplished Dr. Bourne- 
ville, editor of the Progres Medical^ who, as well as M. La- 
croix, has been recently elected a Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The proceedings of this Commission, as already 
reported, justify us in stating that it recognizes the total failure 
of the police des 'mcenrs to prevent, or even to lessen, the 
development and spread of venereal diseases ; and that, recom- 
mending its abolition, the Commission is intent on determining 
what is. the most expedient process to be adopted in effecting 
its dissolution, and what institutions may most advantageously 
supplant it. 

We rejoice in learning that the General Council of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine has invited the Prefect of the Seine to cause 
all the brothels (jnaisons de toUrmice) at present existing in the 
Department to be closed : it is difficult to believe that this im- 
portant invitation can be ignored. Then the Commission of 
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the police dea moeurs has agreed on the necessity of suppressing 
the Infirmary of St Lazare, and of replacing it by free dispen- 
saries and consulting rooms. The Commission has, moreover, 
decided, we understand, to suppress the special hospitals for the 
treatment of venereal diseases — the Midi and the Lourgine^ 
which are to be transformed into general hospitals ; to suppress 
all compulsory medical introspection, and all compulsory medical 
treatment ; and, instead of the latter, to receive for treatment, 
free of charge, in the general hospitals, or in the dispensaries about 
to be organized, all sufferers from venereal disease, whether male 
or female who present themselves, it being understood that those 
female patients who are known to be prostitutes are, nevertheless, to 
be received and treated with the same kind care as is accorded to 
other female patients, to whom no such moral stain is attached. 
In short, we have reason to believe that on the 20th of March last 
the Commission adopted the Report drawn up by Dr. Fiaux — a 
Report embodying the conclusions expressed in M.Ouyots previous 
Report to the Budget Commission, and, afterwards more amply, 
in his book named at the head of this article. Whether or not 
immediate effect will be given to the resolution of the Com- 
mission, our readers may now feel thoroughly assured that tho 
police des mw If rs is doomed to inevitable extinction, and that, 
in tho shape of free mcdiralion without the imposition of any 
condition of submission to hospital imprisonment, justice and 
mercy and charity are about to be held out to tlnj suilering 
pariahs and social outcasts of womankind in tho capital of 
France. 

Thirteen years ago wo published an article entitled — “ Prosti- 
tution : how to deal with it, ”'^* In that article, after insisting that 
the ICiiglisli people mast lecognize tho necessity of rooting out 
their tlieoiogical pride which puffs tliom up with liie baneful 
imagination that they know the Divine Will, not only with 
respect to the relation of tlie sexes, but also with respect to the 
origin and purpose of those diseases commonly associated with 
the practice of prostitution, we proceeded to say : — 

Wlifii this iirgontly-ucodod rolbriii is accompli sIk.**!, there will bo 

a complete cliarigo In puldic opinion, fooling, and practice, in respect 
to the thousands of diseased aiul sufi’ering ^lagdalens «;onstituting the 
great social evil of civilized life, and in dealing with tlicm it will thou 
be possible to try tlio effect of applying the ChrisLi.'inity of Christ 
Himself. Ho who erected that marvellous standard of physical purity 
cont.iincd in the declaration, ‘ Whosoever looketli on a woman to Inst 
after her hath committed adultery with her already in his heart,’ not 


* Westminsteh Review, No. 74, April, 1870. 
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only answered the accusers of the woman taken in adultery in the 
words, ‘ He that is without sin among yon, let him cast the first stone 
at her/ and said to the woman, * Neither do I condemn thee : go, and 
sin no more ;* but, while suffering ‘ a woman in the city, which was 
a sinner,' to wash His feet with tears, and to wipe them with the hair 
of her head. He assured her of both His sympathy and His forgive- 
ness, and at the same time rebuked the Pharisee Avho was scandalized 
by His compassionate condescension. Surely the significance to Chris- 
tians of this noble teaching by example is unmistakable ! And that 
lesson once duly learnt will show to all, whether Christians or not, 
how they may co-operate for the accomplishment of that great work 
which has long needed to bo done — the immorlintc prevention or 
great (liminution of the diseases from which prostitutes siilfer, and the 
gradual but sure abolition of prostitution ilself. Insisting ou the 
necessity of those preliminary changes just indicated in tlic thought 
and feeling of the community, and supposing them to become effected, 
we shall now point out the direction in which we belicvm social re- 
formers, and, indeed, all earnest Christians, ought to proceed in order 
to achieve tlie first of the two objects mentioned — viz., the preven- 
tion or great diminution of the diseases from which prostitutes 
suffer. 

“ Stated in the form of a general principle, tlic lesson is indeed very 
simple, and, as wo have stjen, was admirably exemplified by Christ, 
who, while Ho pointed on the one hand to a lofty ideal of sexual 
purity which may always be the object of human aspiration, showed 
on the other that in our dealing with our follow creatures wo must 
ever remember that wo arc none of us ‘ without sin,’ and thefc even tlioso 
wlio have reached the greatest depths of moral dogradjitioii have a 
claim on our compassion and our help. No doubt tiio right applica- 
tion of this principle amid all the various and over-varying circum- 
stances of actual life needs much wisdom and experience ; but those 
who are faithful to that principle can scarcely go far wrong ; and the 
duty lying nearest to them, the one most urgently needing to be clone, 
is exceedingly plain — viz., that of assuaging the jdiysical sulfiirings of 
many thousands of outcast women in England, who are mutely appeal- 
ing for genuine help while shrinking in horror from the invitfition of 
policemen to enter the hospital-prisons which the Government is now 
providing. 

“ As the wide spread of disease which we now deplore is due to the 
fact that, with a few insignificant exceptions, these unfortunate women 
have been, and for the most part still are, refused admission into 
hospital when pervaded by disease, it is obvious that the first step to 
be taken in order to lessen this great evil, is to provide an abundance 
of hospital accommodation for these women. And, in the first in- 
stance, the doors of all general hospitals should be thrown wide open 
to them ; and if existing hospitals arc not large enough, as they cer- 
tainly not to accommodate all who would sedk admission, they 
should be enlarged. Wo aay ‘ the doors ol! all general hospitals should 
bo thrown op^a to them,’ because if the reform we have suggested is 
to be really and truly carried out, every vestige of the principle and 
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feeling denoted by tho ‘ scarlet letter’ must be effaced from our deal- 
ing with the women wliose diseases we desire to heal. The custom of 
setting a mark upon them, of branding thqm as degraded beings, 
must be wholly abandoned ; we must show them that we really 
respect and care for them for their own sakes, and thus induce them 
to respect themselves. Now, the establishment of special hospitals 
for their reception is an expression of the old spirit which must be 
ignored : tho very fact of going to one of those hospitals is itself a 
brand, whicli in many cases would be productive of unspeakable social 
injury, and which in nearly all cases is a severe trial to tho patient, 
and one to which it. is inexpedient to expose her. AVc have seen that 
it is absolutely necessary to induce the women to enter the hospitals, 
and we liave scon that the Continental system, reprodued hero as the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, fails to subject more than a small fraction 
of tho whole of diseased prostitutes to sanitary influences, and now 
nothing, indeed, is left for us but to practise the principle already 
explained by rcl^’-ing entirely on the almighty pow’er of kindness. But 
to do this implies, among other things, the abandonment of all 
arrangements which had their origin in tlie old spirit we have 
descrii)ed, aiid special, or lock hospitals, originated in that spirit.” 

We little dreamt, when we penned these lines, that we should 
ever feel the joy of witnessing tho realization of the suggestions 
they contain ; still less did we hope to witness it in the very 
capital where tho system diametrically opposed to the principles 
they embody had long been, and was still, nourishing in full 
force. Franco may indeed be grateful to England for copying 
that system, and putting it on its trial by authority of Parliament 
in the presence of hundreds of thousands of English men and 
women who constituted themselves its stern inquisitors and judges, 
and who, transmitting their judgment to J’aris, along with their 
ample jastijicdtlvf^s, contributed to ensure the speedy 

condemnation of the system by Frenchmen themselves. On tho 
other hand, England owes a great debt of gratitude to France 
for tho heroic bravery with which slio is hastening to give 
effect to her judgment as soon as it is formed, and thus, by her 
powerful example, to encourage and embolden England to rid 
herself, without further loss of time, of the “accursed thing,” 
and to replace it, as it is about to be replaced in Paris, by insti- 
tutions accordant at once with justice, charity, reason and common 
sense. 
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THEOLOGY. 

M r. J. S. mill, referring to appreciative critics of a scliooi 
very different to liia own, once predicted that Thought 
would syuipiithizo with thought.*’ In reading the Lectures^ and 
Papers selected for publication from the literary remains of Dr. J. J3, 
jNrozloy, wc feel that there is truth in this aphoristic utterance, far as 
wo are from agreeing with the particular views, or adopting either the 
premises or conclusions of the late Regius Professor at Oxford. 
The last essay in the volume before us is a carefully written criticism 
on Dr. ^^^ewniau’s ‘‘ (xrammar of Assent,*' where, without accepting all 
the author’s positions, the reviewer meets the reviewed on common 
ground. This common ground *’ has already been occupied by Dr. 
Muzley in liis lir&t paper on Evidchco. It is, in fact, the antecedent 
argument of instinctive hopes, preliminary truths, elementary con- 
victions. Tho Moral Sense or Idea, for instance, is said to contain 
in the stibstance of it, conscience, solf-condomnation, repentance, and 
the appeal to an Eternal Judge. A pcrc(‘i)tion of the Divine presence, 
a conviction of the reality of tho unseen world, the hope of jiersoiial 
immortality, are eimmcrat(?d by Cardinal ^sewinaii among these pre- 
liminary assumiitions. Now, allowing that there are certain “mental 
convictions** of tho kind hero indicated, an opponent might very 
well object to the particular reprcscTjtation given of them. 'J’hus, he 
iniglit concede tliat the sense of sin is in some sort an elementary con- 
viction; but object that the phrase overstiites tlio psychological fact. One 
of the most interesting papers in this volume relates to the Jewish and 
Heathen conceptions of a future state. Wo think, however, there 
was, at least exceptionally in prc-Cliristian Theology, more of the 
personal element in the conception of immortality than Dr. Mozley 
seems willing to recognize. In the essay on the Supposed Obscurity 
of Holy Scripture,*’ wc do not think he has been altogether successful. 
He finds the Trinity in the Gospel of St. John; but surely the Logos- 
Christ is not there described as the absolute God, but only as a divine 
person. Among those papers is one on the Athanasian Creed — that 
creed of which Dr. Mozley’s brother, a former editor of the British 
Critic^ confesses that it alwjiys raised in him to a very late date a 
cliaotic medley of notions and sensations. Dr. ^lozlcy tries hard to 
extract the sting of the Damnatory Clauses — those clauses wdiich Dr. 
Arnold declares he did not believe in under any qualiiication given of 

1 “T^ otiires ami other Theological Piipers.*' }ly J. B. Mozlev, D.D., Lite 
Canon of Christ Church ami Regina Professor of Divinity in iho University of 
Oxford. 'll ; Rivingtona. 1883. ^ 
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them — by coupling them with the condition that the error in faith 
proceeds from something wrong morally : an arbitrary and objectionable 
hypothesis. In tl:o essay on “ Original Sin,” the author has taken much 
pains to demonstrate that worldly philosophers and poets acknowledge 
in a certain sense its universality ; an acknowledgment which goes but 
a little way towards the recognition of the sin of Adam, and its 
transmitted consequences. In the paper on the Colonial Church 
Question, the ultimate organization of the whole Colonial Church upon 
a voluntary basis is pronounced to-be the only solution of the difHculties 
which interfere with its independent action. In condemning Bishop 
Colenso, the African Church, according to Dr. Mozley, applied a sense 
to formularies which was in excess of the legal sense, while interpreting 
the i>hra«e ‘^Word of God’* in the sense in which it was generally 
received, and which had the sanction of Christian tradition. Thought- 
fully conceived and excellently written. Dr. Mozley’s volume will be 
read by those wdio share his principles with gratoliil respect, and by 
those who do not share them with profit and interest as embodying 
the belief and opinions of an influential school of tliought. 

In “ Tlu^ Evolution of Christianity”''* we have a work of an exactly 
opposite character. Its general result wo arc compelled to accept, but 
in its tone, its si)irit, its historical conception, its conduct of the argu- 
ment sustained, we find mucli that is olfcnsivc, little that is acceptable. 
Thought does not hero sympathize with thought. With the results 
worked out by otlier writers, and repeated by the anonymous author 
of the work before tis, wo have a logical or critical sympatliy ; but 
with a controversialist who speaks of David as “ the ancient father of 
modern cant,” the Prophet Amos as an “ irregular practitioner,” and 
IVicodcmus as “that eminent Pharisee,” we have but little in common, 
apart from certain negative conclusions at which wo arrived long years 
•ago. Besides tlie cardinal error which ])crvadca the book of an 
illiberal interpretation of past history, of the one-sided and unphilo- 
sophical appreciation of the actors, the motives, the circumstances of 
struggling, gro2)irig, embarrassed liumanity in tlie ancient world, wc 
notice various misstatements or rash and unfounded assertions scat- 
tered through the volume. J5omctimes the author is found unex- 
pectedly agreeing with orthodox commentators in his critical positions. 
Thus he appears to have a firmer belief in the mission of Moses than 
Bishop Colenso, judging by the sketch which he gives of his history, 
and by his assertion that he not only borrowed rites and ceremonies, 
but even his ideal of Divinity from the Egyptians. The learned Dr. 
Kuenen and M, le Page Renouf, we may remark, accord in rejecting 
the theory of the Egyptian derivation of the Hebrew creed or institu- 
tions. The monotheism of the Jews our author attributes to their 
contact with an Aryan race of monotheists during the exile, and 
erroneously, as it would now seem, maintains that Cyrus identified 
Ormuzd with Jehovah.* But surely a very real monotheism is found 


* ‘‘The Evolution of Christianity.” London ; Williams & Norgate. 1883. 

• See Cheyne's ” Prophecies of Isaiah,” vol. ii, 

[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXVI.]— New Series, Vol. LXIII. No. II. M M 
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in the prophets of the eighth century, and that doctrine is taught in 
explicit terms in Deuteronomy. Declining to take the orthodox view 
as to the unity of the book containing the prophecies of Isaiah, he 
explains the ** Cyrus** passages by the gratuitous hypothesis of “ pious 
fraud interpolating Isaiah to win the co-operation of that monarch.*’ 
lie disagrees with the best modern critics in attributing the author- 
ship of the “ Song of Songs” to Solomon himself, and though 
Psalm xc. is entitled “ A Prayer of Moses,” he seemingly attributes it 
to David, with a sneer at the pernicious legacy of the allotted 
period” — i./i., the seventy years of life. He says nothing in qualifica- 
tion of tli(j legendary exaggeration in the Acts of the “ communistic 
socialism” of the early Christians, although Professor Zeller has con- 
vincingly shown that the account there given is not strictly historical, 
but embodies the lofty conceptions of a later period regarding the 
state of the original Apostolic Cliurch. That the Gospel of John is 
first heard of through Irenaeus is an inexcusable error. Theophilus 
of Antioch refers it to John, a.d. 175-180; and it is quoted by 
Tatian, Apollinaris, and the author of the “ Clementines” at a still 
earlier period. In the assertion that Jesus drew his ideas of the lil’o 
hereafter from the Book of Enoch, and that, if the author of that book 
had never existed, mankind would never have heard of the Christian 
religion, we can see only a combination of audacious rashness and 
uncritical prepossession. Kciually unfounded is the assertion that 
Plato, an illustrious Athenian, &c., conceived that the Supreme Being 
is of Trinitarian essence. 

The orthodox Dr. Charteris disappoints, though ho does not repel 
us. In the reprint of the Croall Lectures” for 1882, under the 
title of ^‘New Testament Scriptures,” he investigates their claims, 
history, and authority.* That Dr. Charteris lias read much and re- 
flected much cannot bo doubted ; but wc find his reasoning unsatis- 
factory, and his conclusions often groundless. It is surely a rash 
assertion to say that the writers of the New Testament, one and all, 
proclaim that they write “ by the inspiration of the living God whose 
word is the Old Testament Scrijiture.” We open the work of an 
English clergyman, the Ilev. John Muenaught, lying before us, and 
we find it said of Luke : ** he chose the best accredited portions of the 
current narrative;” ho used his “human judgment as to what was 
deniable, and this does not look like the urgent duty of recording 
what God was miraculously teaching.” “ It is very remarkable,” he 
adds, “ that nowhere — not even in Jeremiah — do we find the inspired 
penmen pronouncing their own writings inspired,” though “ we doubt 
not they believed every writing — ^like everything else — to be inspired 
in proportion to its goodness.” Dr. Charteris refers particularly to 
St. Paul as the author of the Thessalonian letters. The reference 

* “The New Testament Scriptures: their Claims, History, and Authority.’* 
Being the Croall Lectures for 1882. By A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities iif the University of Edinburgh, and one 

of fiw Muesty’s Chaplains; Author of “Canouicity/' &e. Loudon: James 

Nisbet & Go. 18612. 
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«eems to us particularly unfortunate ; for tlie writer of 1 Thess. iv. 15 
believed in the speedy advent of Christ, and he expressly declares 
himself to be speaking by the word of the Lord.” The belief which 
he entertained was shown to be groundless by the non- arrival of the 
event. That the Church “ possessed our Gospels and the mass of the 
other books of tlie New Testament during the first century ; that the 
Gospel of James and the Acts of Paul and Theda are probably of the 
first century; that Papias says, ‘Mark compiled his or that when 

he attests his preference for the living and abiding voice, he was 
having ‘ a sly hit* at the wordiness of the philosophic homilies of the 
commentators on the New Testament Scriptures,” are, in our judgment, 
positions which cannot be maintained. As little can we admit that 
Basilides quoted St. John’s Gospel. He is happier in the account ho 
gives of the apologists and Christian writers from Justin Martyr to 
Eusebius. The alleged discovery of an Armenian translation of the 
Commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron by Ephrem Syrus, will, if the 
genuineness of the work bo finally established, do something to curtail 
vexatious controversy. The history of the disputed books of the 
New Testament is very clearly and candidly related, especially that 
of the Apocalypse, ascribed by Cains to Cerinthus, rejected by Diony- 
sius as the composition of the author of the Fourth Gospel, disparaged 
by Eusebius, questioned by Cyril, and tossed away by Luther and 
Zwingli. The theory of the early lleforrners, as regards inspiration, 
does not seem to have consecrated the Bible as an infallible book. 


Dr. Chartoris denies that we receive the canon on the authority of 
the Church of the fourth or fifth centuries, as Cardinal Newman con- 
tends; objecting that the Church gave no decision during those 
centuries. Among the canons of the Third Council of Carthage, 
however, is one which contjiius a list of the books of Holy Scripture, 
and prohibits the reading in the Church, under the title of Divihe 
Scriptures, of any but those accounted canonical, the books of the Old 
and New Testaments as received by us, ’with the addition of some of 
the Apocryphal books — Tobit, Judith, the Maccabees — a decision 
more acceptable to Dr. Newman than to Dr. Charteris or Dr. Mar- 
tineau. Dr. Martincau, according to our author, asserts that “ the 
conception of a canonical literature that shall serve as a divine statute- 
book belongs to a stage of culture that has passed away.*' Dr. Char- 
teris’ reasons for accepting our present Canon are not those of the 
Articles of the Church of England. They are not those of the Eoman 
Catholic Church, nor of the Greek Church, nor of other churches 
which cling to an objective test, nor are they wholly subjective. He 
does not agree with the first Reformers, nor with Coleridge, nor with 
Professor Beck. His reasons are partly subjective and partly objec- 
tive ; partly present, partly historical. This is a vague and indefinite 
criterion. His reasons, arranged in propositions of a distinct and 
definite character, would, we are convinced, dissolve in a Scotch mist 
of presumptions and probabilities, to vanish before the rising sun of a 
penetrating and illuminating criticism. 

Our next book, the Defect of Modem Christianity, and other Ser- 
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mons,” by Professor Momerie, is not directly controversial or critical/ 
Primarily it calls Christians to account for their various shortcomings, 
as, for instance, misconceptions of the nature of their creed, want of 
enthusiasm, of progress, and of devotion to Christ. Eight discourses, 
expository of the great argument of the “ Book of Job” are fairly well 
done, though, in our opinion, the author errs in placing their author- 
ship in the Solomonic era, the Aramseisnis, the mention of the Chal- 
deans as a marauding people, and some other circumstances, pointing 
to a date not earlier than the seventh century. A third section deals 
with a variety of topics, such as “Pre-Christian Religion,” the “Great- 
ness of Man,” “ The Triune God,” and the “ Connection between Reason 
and Faith.” Professor Momerie’s sermons are distinguished by simple 
eloquence, wise and charitable thought, and by what may be called, in 
contrast with the old pulpit oratory, originality. Their most noticeable 
characteristic — though this is not peculiar to Mr. Momerie — is pre- 
cisely their modem Christianity. If the Christianity of our youth is 
really tliat of Professor Momerie, it does not lie on the surface. Some- 
times, too, his doctrine strikes us as being somewhat wide of the 
“regulation pattern.” When he says, for instance, “ Christ’s suffering 
was not a sacrilice which God exacts in order that he might be 
appeased^ but a sacrifice which he provides in order that he might be 
revealed,” he is not preaching the old Gospel but another. When he 
tells us there are in Genesis two accounts of the Creation, he tells us 
what is true, but what is a result of heterodox criticism. When he 
declares that David never suspected that there wore any stars but those 
visible to the naked eye, and that “ his view of their origin was that 
they were suddenly called into existence on a certain Thursday, two 
thousand years before the timo of Noah,” he states what wc all onci3 
believed, and what, if the document be inspired, we are all still bound 
to believe, but what he does not believe himstdf, for his chronology is 
not that of David. When ho adds, ihyriads of ages ago our earth was 
a mass of molten liquid, and myriads of ages before that it consisted 
entirely of glowing gas, he does not get his information from the Bible, 
nor can this modern thought be reconciled with that of the author of 
Genesis. Throughout Mr. Momerie's attractive little volume the 
morning air of the new world breathes through the dry bones of the 
old Theology. The voices of Emerson, Tennyson, Carlyle, Froude, 
M. Arnold, and even of Huxley, Tyndall, Shelley, and Swinburne 
reverberate through the hollow cells and crannies of the antique pile 
which he seeks to remodel. Considering that Darwin's view of the 
Christian religion is now very well known, we do not think Mr. 
Momerie should have cited that great name in support of his convic- 
tion that “ there is not the slightest incompatibility between science 
and true religion,” if, at least, true religion be identified with doctrinal 
Christianity. The joint presence of Professor Huxley and Canon 
Farrar at the tomb of Darwin can be interpreted as a prophetic an- 

* “ Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons, preached in St. Peter's, 
Cranley Gardens, 1881-2.” By the llev. A. W. Momerie, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of 
St. John's Coll Cam., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s Coll. London. 
Edinburgh and l^ndon : ^YilJiam Blackwood & Sons. 1882. 
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nouncement of the reconciliation of Science and Tlieology only by a 
man of sanguine temperament. Indeed, any reconciliation in these 
days seems distant enough, if it be true, as Mr. Momerie intimates, 
that Broad Churchmen look upon Low Churchmen as fanatics, and the 
latter return the compliment by regarding Broad Churchmen as in- 
fidels, if not atheists. 

In another Avork, “The Basis of Religion,”® Mr. Momerie points 
out what he deems the defects of the popular treatise on “ Natural 
Religion,” by the author of “ Kcce Homo,” recently noticed in our 
l^ages.^ Admitting “ the fascination” of the volume and vindicating 
the Christianity of the author, Mr. Momerie pronounces it faulty in 
argument and pernicious in tendency. His own contention is that a 
rational basis for a rational theology is to be found in the super- 
sensible elements of our common experience. 

In the same liberal school of theology with Mr. Momerie wc must 
place tho Hon. AV. H. Fremantle, the author of the “Cospel of the 
•Secular Life,”® the Rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, and a 
Canon of Canterbury. His volume consists of nine sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford. These sermons are distinguished 
by a certain secondary originalily, refinement of thought and expres- 
sion, and a general absence of dogmatic distinctions. It surprises us 
a little to be told, in reference to the question of supernatural inter- 
vention, “that the main basis of Christian faith is not affected by it, 
since Christians have learned to rest much more on the spiritual 
nature and powers of Christ than on any special facts, even than on 
the testimony of llis Resurrection;” less so to be assured “that there 
are instances of men who hold earnestly to the name and spirit of 
Christ Avho yet do not admit any miraculous iigcucy,” and most of all, or 
perhaps least of all, to learn that “ the Resurrection itself is to be viewed 
rather as a disclosure of another state of existence than as belonging 
to the order of events with which physical science is conversant.” The 
political liberality of the volume corresponds with the theological. 
Democratic equality as the spirit of brotherhood demanding redress of 
grievances, the idea of progress, constitutional government, the dawn- 
ing of a larger and truer Christianity, typified in Garibaldi’s benedic- 
tion and baptism Of an Italian patriot's child, are classed as Christian 
conceptions or results in Mr. Fremantle’s kaleidoscopic presentment of 
“ the Faith ouce delivered to the Saints.” 

“ The Age to Come,” by Mr. Albert Hide, seems to carry us back 
to a more familiar world of Theology.® If we rightly understand 
Mr. Fremantle, the vivid descriptions in the “ Apocalypse,” though 


< “ The Basis of I'eligion, being an Examination of Natural Religion.” By 
the Rev. A. W. Momerie, M.A., D.Sc., Edinburgh and London : William 

Blackwood & Sons. 1883. 

7 October No., 1882, pp. 515-ol7* In page 516, line 22, for TheUm read 
Atheism. 

^ “The Gospel of the Secular Life.” Sermons Preached at Oxford. By the 
Hod. W. H. Fremantle, late Fellow of All Souls, &c. London : Cassell, Patter, 
'Galpin, & Go. 1882. 

* “The Age to Came.” By Albert Hide. London : Eegan Paul & Co. 1881. 
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capable of a spiritual application, properly relate to times not far off, 
but near at hand, 'when the Roman eagles were about to swoop down 
upon Jerusalem. Mr. Hide, on the contrary, is of opinion that “the 
opening of the six seals, like the six days* work of creation, covers a 
period of time, age after age, the duration of which is altogether 
beyond our calculation.” At the close of the present age, during 
which little improvement is to be expected, “God purposes to intro- 
duce a new cm when the Lord Jesus will return from heaven.** This 
era is identified with the predicted “ times of restoration ;** but the resto- 
ration of all does not necessarily involve the salvation of all. The people 
of Sodom, whose case it seems has been generally regarded as hopeless, 
will have another chance ; but salvation, in the age to come, is to be 
attained, as now, through faith and obedience. There is, if we do not 
misinterpret Mr. Hide, to be a literal resurrection. Not only is Israel, 
not only are the children of Abraham to be raiscid from the dead, but 
the people of Sodorn, Moab, Ammon and Elam are to be resftscitated, 
and again to exist as nations, when the kingdom of the Messiah is 
established on the earth with Jerusalem as its metropolis. 

We cannot say that the author of “The Kingdom of Grace Trium- 
phant’* would regard Mr. Hide as Sltogcthor a kindred spirit ; but, 
under a different form, the same eschatological mysticism inspires and 
shapes his religious conceptions.*'* A great evolution, to use his own 
words, has taken place. The cycle beginning with the Ascension and 
Descent of the Holy Ghost is at an end. Josus Christ, ho says, is the per- 
fect Microcosm of the universe ; the Holy Spirit the IMacrocosm in the 
Church ; tlie race of Adam is nothing. “ Before restored man cun 
have a conscious individuality in the kingdom of grace ho must 
renounce self and permit his being to be restored in the spiritual 
unity of the universe in Christ and God.” While advancing these 
theosophical speculations, IMr. Coutts, the author of the 'work under 
review, proposes to show that within this realm of thought the sup- 
posed antagonism between science and true religion has no place. 

The adherents to traditionary views will find their sentiments 
reflected with sulEcicnt fidelity in “ The Old Tcstiiment Commentary 
for English Readers,” edited by the Right Reverend C. J. Ellicott, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol.*' Dr.* Arnold, long ago, 
and recently the late Dean of Westmiii.stcr, surrendered the time- 
honoured assumption of the scientific accuracy of the first chapter of 
Genesis; but the Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury, asserts 
the agreement of the Mosaic record with geology. A creative day is 
not a period of twenty-four hours, but an icon, or period of indefinite 
duration ! The prinifieval light was probably electric, arising from the 
condensation and friction of the elements ; and the distinctive divisions 
of day and night, which preceded the creation of the sun, are attri- 
buted to a bright phosphorescent mass such as now enwraps that 

20 MXhe Kingdom of Grace Triumphant.” By John Coutts, Author of 

Philosi>phy of the ^even rrinciples," &c. &o. Ijondon : F. Pitman. 1883. 

u ** The Old Testament Commentary for English Readers.** By Various Writers. 
Edited by Cb.i^les John Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL 
Vol. 1. London, Paris, & New York : Cassell, Fetter, Galpin & Co. 1883. 
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luminary ! In Gen. i. 26, the commentator discerns the germ of 
the doctrine of a plurality of persons in the Divine Unity. In Gen. 
vi. 1, “the Sons of God’* are not, as sound exegesis requires, a 
celestial race, but the descendants of Cain. Again, according to the 
Dean of Canterbury, the deluge is not to be the deluge — ^in other 
words, the deluge was not universjd ; it was limited to “ the Noachian 
world and the ark is not to be the ark, or, more exactly, the window 
is not to be a window, but (hypothetically, at least) “ an open space, 
one cubit in height, running all round the ark and besides the door 
“ there must also have been apertures !** It is no longer the Word of 
God, then, or of Moses, that we are asked to believe, but the pseudo- 
scientific and arbitrary glosses of the Dean of Canterbury. The corn- 
men ttury on Exodus is by the Rev. George Kawlinson, and will be 
equally acceptable to the orthodox world. The cardinal difficulty in 
Exodus, vi. 3 — arising from the contradiction to fact implied in 
the words, “ I appeared unto Abraham, unto IsaJic and unto Jacob by 
the name of God Almighty, but by My name Jehovah was I not known 
to thorn ” — is met by the rendering, “ was 1 not made manifest to 
them but in view of the repeated Jehovistic thcophanies in Genesis, 
it is extremely difficult to accept the interpretation suggested. The 
writer of Exodus intended to assert that the Almighty was not known 
as Jehovah to the patriarchs. Distinctive peculiarities of style 
tliroughout the Pentateuch support this natural sense, and the 
proper conclusion is, that the Jehovistic writer transferred the worship 
of Jehovah, or Monotheism, into the primitive period, to gain credit 
for the institutions of his country, and augment the glory of the Jewish 
people. Mr. Kawlinson shows the uncritical character of his mind, 
when, c. xv., he writes, of the so-called “ Song of Moses,’* it is 
scarcely conceivable that it can have had any other author ; ho thinks 
that the holy habitation implies the Temple, or some consecrated 
place, but supposes that Moses “ possibly knew by revelation what 
])iace would be ultimately selected.” There is some interesting matter 
in the additional notes to Exodus. Mr. ivawlinson still inclines with 
M. Chabas to regard the Apeni of a ceruiin papyrus as the Egyptian 
translation of the word we render Hebrews. But has not Brugsch 
shown that the Aperu were not Hebrews, but an Erythraean people 
settled in the Nome of Heliopolis? The Book of Leviticus is annotated 
by the Rev. C. D, Ginsburg, and his work is entitled to respectful 
mention. He deviates a little from the beaten track, when he premises 
that he does not believe the Book of Leviticus in its present form was 
written by Moses, and offers us a picture of the temple service in the 
time of Christ. He rightly substitutes Azazel, an evil demon of the 
primitive religion, for scapegoat, c. xvi., and as rightly explains the 
prohibition, c. xviii. v. 18, “A man is here forbidden to take a 

second sister for a wife, in addition to the one who is already his wife, 
and who is still alive.” He points out, that while marriages between 
nephews and aunts were prohibited among the Jews, intermarriage 
between uncle and niece, was regarded by them as a specially 
meritorious act. In the Book of Numbers, we return once more to 
the beaten track, for the Rev. C. J. Elliott, Hon. Canon of Christ 
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Church, has persuaded himself, that this book was written by Moses, 
that Balaam’s ass literally spoke with man’s voice, that Moab and 
Edom symbolize the enemies of Christ, and that the Star out of 
Jacob is not David, but Jesus. There is a general introduction to the 
work, a portion of which only is completed, by Mr. E. H. Plumptre ; 
treating of the literature of Israel, the Old Testament Canon, different 
versions of the Old Testament, and its authority and inspiration. The 
author of the ' ‘Introduction to the Pentateuch,” who does not attach his 
name to it, concludes his essay with the remark, that we have in the 
Pentateuch the work of Moses, and that we have it substantially as it 
left his hands !” 

Desirous of supplementing the work of Palcy and Blunt, Mr. C. F. 
Hutton, in his “ Unconscious Testimony,” has applied the principle of 
undesigned coincidences to the interpretation of the Hebrew original.*® 
One of his coincidences requires the exclusion of Sharngar from the 
list of Judges, an exclusion, we believe, never before proposed : another 
involves the rejection of the Hebrew text, Judges i. 19, because 
they had chariots of iron,” in favour of the unintelligible reading of 
the Septuagiiit, because Bechab {Horseman) charged them.” A 
third coincidence relates to an innocent expression, on which Mr. 
Hutton fastens a meaning which ‘‘cannot well appear in a translation,” 
2 Kings vi. 8, 12. The saying is proverbial, and is illustrated by 
Ecclcs. X. 20 : “Curse not the rich in thy bedchamber, for a bird of 
the air shall carry the voice,” &c. The last coincidence has to do 
with the death of Absalom, 2 Sam. xviii. 14. The word translated 
dart has here an unusual signification, but the rendering is supported 
by the Septuagint, Gesenius and De Wette. Mr. Hutton translates it 
stakes ; but, as Thenius, who regards it as written by mistake for a 
word not unlike it in appearance, pertinently remarks, Joab could not 
run Absalom through the heart with stakes ; and it is not very likely 
that a soldier, armed for battle, would use stakes, and three stakes for 
such a purpose. We arc afraid that some of Mr. Hutton’s coincidences 
recoil on the discoverer, and “ graphic description ” is a precarious 
voucher for historical fidelity. That Mr. Hutton, in five instances in 
the body of his work, and once in the list of Hebrew words at the end 
of it, miswrites for is a blunder tliat almost justifies the 
suspicion that he is less familiar with his Hebrew Bible than we are 
willing to suppose — or are we to regard it as an error of the press ? 

“ A Commentary on the K^vised Version of the New Testament,” 
by the Rev. W. G. Humphrey, one of the revisers, may be cordially 
recommended to all who are interested in the question.*^ Each book 
of the New Testament is taken in order ; the chapters are separately 


**Unconaciou8 Testimony ; or, the Silent Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of 
the Historical iScriptures.” By tlie Kev. Charles F. Hutton, B.A., Scholar of St. 
John’s College, and Head^maeter of JDaven try Grammar School. London : Kegan 
Paul. Trench & Co. 1882. 

“ A Commentary on the Kevised Version of the New Testament." By W. 
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distiDguislied, and the renderings of the revisers are compared with 
those of the Authorized Version, also in numerical order, verse by 
verse. In the “ Introduction,’* Mr. Humphrey defends the principles 
by which the revision was governed. It is inevitable that, as one of 
the Company of Kevisers, ho should look with favourable eyes on the 
actual execution of their task. The annotations with which he has 
enriched his volume are opportune, instructive and generally 
adequate. 

“ The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic,” by the Kev. Walter W. Skeat, 
is intended to serve as a Gothic Primer.^* It strikes us as being a 
valuable and scholarly production, though, in our ignorance of the 
Gothic language, we can only state generally our impression of its 
merits. The introduction gives “ tlie necessary elementary infor- 
mation” respecting the MS. ; the author (the translator of all the 
New Testament and nearly all tlie Old Testament from the Greek, 
VVulfila, born a.d. oil), and tlic sources oi: the alphabet. It deals also 
with the pronunciation, phonology and grammar; the grammar itself 
extending over more than lifty pagcis. fiie notes towards the end of 
the little volume call attention to ditliculties of construction. “ The 
Glossary,” which is also an index, explains all the words occurring in 
St. Mark’s Ciospcl. Kevised by Mr. Skeat, it is almost wholly written, 
be it said in lionour of woman’s scholarship, by Mr. tSkeat’s eldest 
daughter. 

** Maxims and Gleanings from Dr. Pusey’s writings” is a tiny volume 
by C. M. S., with an Introduction by the Itev. M. F. Sadler.'’* Selected 
and arranged for daily use, these extracts from the works of an in- 
lluential divine will be approved by ail who, like Mr. Sadler, recognize 
in Dr. Pnsey “ a great teaclier.’’ 

We give the last place in our section to the work of a Roman 
•Catholic layman. The Chair of Peter”"' is naturally regarded by 
Mr. John Nicholas Murphy as the main bulwark of religious law and 
order. In the work thus entitled Mr. Murphy undertakes to describe 
the institution, development, organization of the Papacy, and to set fortli 
tJie benetits which it has confeired on mankind. Most educated men 
in these days would concede that the Catholic Church did once 
<ixercise a beneficial influence; but would maintain that the action of 
that Church had long been of a retrograde and repressive cliarjicter. 
The growth of the Roman Sec depended mainly on local position and 
political exigencies. The Scriptural proofs of St. Peter’s primacy seem 
only to establish his claim to a personal pre-eminence. Early patristic 
testimony is but an echo of a current tradition. With Ellendorf, a 

Clarendon Press Series. “The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic,” According 
to the Translation made by Wnlfila in the Fourth Century. Edited, &c. &c., by 
the Rev, AValter W. Skeat, Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Cambridge. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1882. 

“ Maxims and Gleanings from the Writings of E. B. Puaey, D.D., &c.'* By 
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ment and Organizevtion,” &c. By Johii Nicholas .Murphy, Author of "Terra 
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recent Catholic writer, we are of opinion that Peter’s residence at Rome 
can never be proved. Mr, Murphy’s chronological details are purely 
fictitious as regards this residence. Of Honorius and Cyprian and 
Papal Infallibility much might be said in reply to Mr. Murphy. Of 
course, our author looks with no favour on Italian legislation as regards 
the Church, and, of course, the Pope figures “ as a prisoner in the 
Vatican.” By exhibiting all the good and attenuating all the evil in 
a system, a plausible defence of it may be produced. Such a defence, 
conducted with moderation and a desire to avoid giving offence to 
the religious prepossessions of opponents, Mr. Murphy appears to liave 
produced. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

M r. ALFRED WILLIAM BENN, an honoured contributor to 
the Westminsteii Review, has reprinted, with corrections and 
additions, the Articles on the Greek Philosophers, which have appeared 
from time to time in our pages.' The chapters entitled “ The Sceptics 
and Eclectics,” *^The Religious Revival,” and “The Spiritualism of 
Plotinus” are now published for the first time. At an earlier period in 
our century Mr. Bonn’s work would have possessed a very high intrinsic 
value. Appearing after the treatises of other writers on Greek philo- 
sophy, particularly after the* profoundly learned and luminous survey 
of the subject by Professor Zeller, it has naturally only a secondary 
and derivative value. It is, nevertheless, a w’ork of considerable merit, 
evincing research, scholarship, critical acumen, independent judgment, 
unity of arrangement and purpose, and the command of a generall}* 
]uiro and attractive style. Dilfering from Zeller, who is of opinion 
that the bond of harmonious life and thought which kept together the 
old Hellenic mind was broken by the intrusion of philosophy, more 
particularly that of Socrates, Mr. Beiin disputes the correctness of 
the view which attributes the sbortcomi.ngs of Plato and Aristotle to a 
confusion of the subjective and the objective. Partly jdiysical as the 
theories of the early speculators were, the metaphysical method alvrays 
vitiated their investigations. Abstract entities, the One, the Same, 
the Different, Being, Becoming, find a prominent place in these oldf 
systems of thought, and, notwithstanding some remarkable coinci- 
dences with the speculations of modern science, we are uiiaV>lft 1o 
regard them in the main as anything hut guesses at truth. There is 
evidence of observation and justifiable inference in the case of Anaxa- 
goras, as regards the phases of the moon ; and Heracleitus enunciated 
a principle of endless movement, which Aristotle thought fit to reject ; 
but which is certainly substantiated by modern physical science. 
That he had, however, any clear apprehension of the principle in its 
true scientific developments we are unable to see. The moon and 
stars were regarded by Heracleitus as meteoric aggregations; and 


’ “The Greek Philosophers. *’ By Alfred AVilliam Benn. In Two Volumea. 
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Anaxagoras pronounced tlie sun a red-hot stone larger than Pelopon- 
nesus, while he covered the moon with cities and peopled it with 
inhabitants. In some of these systems the subjective element strongly 
asserts itself. Desire, Discord, Love, Mind appear in them as primi- 
tive agencies. Tlie speculations of Democritus on the action of fixed 
laws, his atomic hypothesis, his psychology, and his physics indicate a 
marked improvement in his views as compared with those of his pre- 
decessors. But they remained unverified The Objective and Sub- 
jective were not distinguished, and the action of Socrates may, as 
Zeller supposes, have given a fresh predominance to the Subjective 
method. Plato and Aristotle illustrate the inlluence of this false 
mode of inquiry. These imperial represen tiitivcs of Greek thought 
powerfully acted on the philosophical and religious speculations of suc- 
ceeding centuries, ami, in some sense, their ascendency is felt to this 
hour. Mr. Bonn has ably described Plato as a teacher and as a reformer. 
Two chapters of liis book are devoted to a critical survey of the work 
achieved or attempted by Aristotle. It is our impression that Mr. 
Benu over-estimates Plato, and under-estimates Aristotle. It is, in- 
dccnl, scarcely ])0ssible to apeak too highly of Plato’s j»hilosophical 
aptitude, of his dialectic art, of his inspiring moral entlnisiasni, his 
c^xtpiisite diction. Ids mythical inventiveness, and his occasional dra- 
matic power. But of real constructive thought very little, we appre- 
hend, can be found in Plato. Mr. Benu liirnsclf does not fail to point 
out Ills many defects and his deplorabhi philosopldcal decline. Aris- 
totle, like Plato, failed ; but he did valuable work, and took a stride 
in .advance of his great predecessor. Not oidy was lie in every true sense 
the founder of Logic, but, in opposition to Plato, he pointed out, as 
Mr. J. S. Mill says, that induction is the ultimate ground and evidence 
of all our knowledge, though unable to distinguish good induction 
from bad. His doctrine of Universals was so great an improvement 
on Plato’s ductvirjc of Forms that the antagonism between the two 
tlieories sufficiently accounts ibr Aristotle being regai-ded as the chief of 
the d posteriori as Plato was of the d priori school. It lands us, as has 
been said, at the goal of a true pliilosopljy. Aristotle was the first to 
announce the cardinal principle of the Inductive Philosopliy, however 
imperfectly he may have conceived it. In psychology his classification 
of the Active Principles of Life has been held to correspond pretty 
well with the modern view of the subject. Intelligence he regarded 
as a late development ; and Mr. Benn allows that he successfully 

treated the faculties both of Imagination and Jlemory. Trofessor 

Huxley and, we believe, Dr. Ogle, in a recent work, have shown that 
Aristotle had a real knowledge of anatomy. That “the framework 
and language of science are still to a great extent what he made them” 
is the conclusion to which Mr. Benn himself has come. There arc 
other points on which we could wish to touch, but we pass on. The 
account of the Stoics in the second volume is quite satisfactory; we 
seem less pleased with the section on Epicurus; but Mr. Benn’s 
genuine admiration for Lucretius as a poet makes amends for his 
critical deductions. Original or not in his conceptions^ Lucretius has 
left us a poem which, in its true comprehension of life and death, as in 
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scientific approximations and points of contact with modern thought, 
far exceeds in philosophic fidelity of representation any one work of 
antiquity with which we are acquainted. The chapter in Mr. Bonn's 
work on “ The Religious Revival'* is full of interest, and that on “ The 
Spiritualism of Plotinus,” though from the nature of the subject a 
little tedious, is very well done. In his estimate of Proclus we 
entirely coincide. The system of that mystagogue is indeed “ a mere 
mass of wearisome rubbish.” There are some minor points in Mr. 
Bonn’s volumes which provoke our dissent; for instance, he pro- 
nounces Mr. J. S. Mill a Platonist. Now, though an admirer of Plato, 
Mr. Mill is more properly regarded as an Aristotelian. One of his 
latest utterances was: “So important do we deem it both to philo- 
sophy and to practice to leave nothing standing which countenances 
the notion that there is a kind of knowledge independent of experience.” 
Neither can we accept Mr. Benn’s depreciating estimate of Bacon, 
notwithstanding the witnesses he cites in supi)ort of it. Playfair, 
Ilerschell, Mill, d'Alembert, Lewes, may be summoned in opposing 
evidence. Mr. Benn's own point of view in philosophy is not easily 
discoverable. From one or two intimations we are disposed to attri- 
bute to him a belief in some “ underlying reality” in some supreme 
unity, of a mysterious nature ; but we do not feel justified in iden- 
tifying this belief with the ordinary theistic creed, though the disposi- 
tion to appropriate the Hymn of Clean thes to his own use, might seem 
to suggest some such identification. We may say, finally, that Mr. 
Benn's volumes will be found very instructive and attractive reading 
to all who, unversed in the history of Greek speculation, have a real 
desire to become acquainted with the development of the Hellenic 
mind, both in its original purity and in its later and less unalloyed 
manifestations. 

As the author of the applauded article on the “ Municipal Organiza- 
tion of Paris” in the March number of the Contemporary, M. Yves 
Guyot“ lias rendered his name opportunely conspicuous in England. 
The author of the work just reviewed, Mr. Allred W. Benn, while 
dissenting from his judgment on particular points, designates him 
“ an able and lucid writer,” epithets which will be considered not 
undeserved by all who will give a little attention to the clever ex- 
position of principles contained in his new volume, “La Morale.' 
Passing in review the diiFeront forms of morality, M. Guyot shows 
the inherent vice or insufficiency of the theological and metaphysical 
systems of ethics. The three principal Greek schools — the Platonic, 
the Aristotelian and the Stoic — are all subjected to his trenchant criti- 
cism. Sentimental morality, the categorical imperative, eclectic 
morality, pessimism are also sharply scrutinized. M. Guyot himself 
is an avowed materialist. It is the morality of Epicurus that he 
accepts, or at least its scientific method ; for, in the neglect of the 
master of the school and his successors to apply their principle to 
practice, by indicating the requisite means to the desired end, he 
discerns a lamentable omission. In a long chapter on Altruism, he 


* ** Bibliothdqae Matdrialiste : La Morale." Far Yves Guyot. Paris. 1888. 
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points out the excesses which render its unqualified adoption undesir- 
able ; but we interpret his polemic as implying only the rejection of 
an extravagant and enforced, no^ a spontaneous and reasonable. 
Altruism. Opposed to a theological and military past, M. Guyot 
advocates a scientific .md industrial civilization, proclaiming his faith 
in the principles of liberty, equality and fraternity, embracing all 
races and all varieties and degrees of social existence from the Poles 
to the Equator, &,c. In his survey of the past, M. Guyot might perhaps 
have been a little more tolerant and discriminating, and a little more 
definitely critical. In calling the Law of Moses, which he seems to 
identify with the Book of Deuteronomy, authentic, it is not clear to ust 
that he does not regal'd that book as the work of Moses himself, instead 
of what it really is, an idealizing production of the seventh century 
B.c. Savage as the Jews were, that book recognizes some mitigations 
of their patriotic ferocity to foreigners; and the command of Jesus, 

‘‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,*' is an echo of the same law as 
recorded, not in Deuteronomy, but in the perhaps still older Book of 
Leviticus (xix. 18-34). 

In “ Essays in Philosophical Criticism** we have a work of a very 
different cast, containing nine disquisitions by competent writers of 
academical training and extra-academical culture.® The volume is 
edited by Messrs. Andrew 8cth and li. B. Haldane. Dr. Edward 
Caird contributes a preface, in which we find a generous tribute to 
the many high qualities of the late Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Oxford. Tlic “ Essays,” Dr. Caird assures 
us, were written independently by their several authors, with no in- 
tention of advocating any special theory, but under the influence, 
rather of a certain community of opinion in relation to the general 
principle and method of philosopliy. Accordingly we find Dr. Seth 
writing on Philosophy as criticism of Categories; the two Haldanes on 
the Kelation of Philosophy to 8eience; Mr. Bosanquet on Logic as the- 
Science of Knowledge ; Mr. Sorley on the Historical Method ; Mr. 
Ritchie on the Rationality of History ; Mr. Ker on the Philosophy of 
Art ; Mr. Harry Jones on the Social Organism ; Mr. Bonar on the 
Struggle for Existence, and Mr. Kilpatrick on Pessimism and the 
Religious Consciousness. From this last essay we may perhaps infer 
the character of the community of thouglit wliich unites the several 
contributors. Towards the close of this essay will he found a fair rfnd 

friendly appreciation of Positivism in its practical aspect. “ Th& 
importance of Positivism,” says the author, “ lies in the fact tliat it 
has faced the problem of the day, and , in full consciousness of the need 
of men, has offered itself to them as its complete response.” As a 
complete response, however, the writer argues, it cannot be accepted ; 
and, curiously enough, Pessimism, a word rarely heard fifteen years- 
ago, and now in every schoolgirl’s mouth, is played off against 
Positivism. An empirical view of the universe, concludes Mr.. 
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Kilpatrick^ necessarily teods to Pessimism, and if the evil of the world 
be set over agdinst its good, as a fact co-ordinate with it, a glance is 
sufficient to show that the evil immeasurably predominates.” The 
conclusion drawn is that we inusf descend still further than the Posi- 
tivists have done to learn the conditions of the problem of recon- 
struction. A few pages back, the religious consciousness of the indi- 
vidual is invoked, and an organic relationship asserted between the 
individual and his environment. Evil in us is regarded as the key to 
the evil not only in humanity but in Nature. A religious mysticism 
is thus set up, and, as we are inclined to conjecture, Hegel, kept in 
reserve, stands lurking round the corner, ready to act as the lliero- 
phant of the mysteries of this nebulous religiositdt. However this may 
be, the volume belbre us is the production of learned and thouglitl'ul 
men, and the subjects discussed in it will interest reilcctivc readers. 

Our well-grounded antipathy to the speculations of Hegel must not 
prevent us Irom expressing our cordial approval of Dr. Caird’s pleasant 
and reasonable little volume on that philosopher.^ The defect of the 
book is duo to the limitation of space, which precludes a sufficient 
exhibition of the different branches of the colossal system of Hegel. To 
the ordinary reader, Dr. Caird^a book will be quite satisfactory. It is 
at once a memoir, an exposition and a criticism. All that is necessary 
to be learned about the man is narrated in the biographical portion of 
the work, and the characteristics of his system, as far as is possible, 
are set forth iu lucid and adequate language, in the expository sequel. 
Reduced to its simplest form by a judicious disengagement from im- 
peding technicalities, the philosophy of tlie Absolute Geist” hero 
assumes its most attractive appearance. The Hegelian Logic, accord- 
ing to Dr, Caird, lead us, if tlie Categories be properly understood, to 
the idea of self-consciousness, as the ultimate meaning or truth of 
those Categories. The mask of strangeness is taken from the face of 
Nature, and we began to find in it the same spiritual principle which we 
find iu ourselves ; a principle of unity underlying all the antagonisms 
of the world. The identification of the Hegelian principle with 
•Christianity, the idea of self-realization tlirough sclLsacrifice, is briefly 
treated by Dr. Caird ; but we must remember (what Ave believe Dr. 
Gaird does not deny) that the complete rejection of ordinary super- 
naturalism is involved iu the Hegelian interpretation of Christianity. 
Dr. Caird’s admiration for Hegel rests principally on that philosopher’s 
Assertion of the idealistic view of the world. The development of 
his system in his own works Dr. Caird regards as being incomplete, 
(but he places Hegel on the same level with Plato and AristoUe in 
Ancient, and with Spinoza and Kiint in modern, times. 

Bosinini, of whom we gave some account in the October number of 
the Westminsteu last year, while reminding us a little of Hegel, in 
his proclamation of the idea of Universal Being, is a determined op- 
ponent of the system of that thinker, whose Logic, he declares, involves 
the entire overthrow of ancient Logic, and whose thesis that Thought, 

^ By Bdward Caird, LL.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
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as the object of thought, is identical with Being, he rejects with disdain. 
The translators of the Nuovo Saggio,” * the first volume only of which 
lies before us, claim for the Italian philosopher the merit of having 
discovered the origin of ideas by his own independent thinking. 
According to Rosmini, whatever is material in our knowledge is 
supplied by the senses and experience ; what is purely formal is fur- 
nished by the mind. The perception of realities, he holds, takes place 
in ourselves, and has thus a relation with ideas, also in ourselves — 
the foundation of this relation being the Absolute Ego. Rosmini’s 
whole system is based on the intuition of Indeterminate Being. The 
Light of Reason, or Pure Being, he explains, is distinct from the 
mind that secs it, from the objects it rmuiifests, and from the different 
acts of; mental vision. This Light o£ Reason or Being is objective 
and ideal, because we can only know things through ideas. “The 
Idea of indeterminate Being,'* wo are told in the Preface, implies the 
natural and continual contemplation of pure unlimited Being, the 
fount of the intelligible essence of the various particular beings we 
can know. It constitutes the logical possibility of all such beings ; on 
the presentation of any one of which to the mind it is recognized as 
already contained virtually in the primitive intuition. Besides an 
exposition of his own doctrine on the origin of ideas, Rosmini, in the 
“ Nuovo Saggio,” criticizes the theories of Locke, Condillac, Reid, 
Dugald Stewart, Plato and Aristotle, Leibnitz and Kant. Though we 
are quite unable to accept his teaching ourselves, we may commend 
the Italian thinker to more sympathetic minds as an earnest, learned 
and acute metaphysician. 

While Dr. Caird aflirins that in the scientific life of Germany, as of 
other countries, there is no greater power i>rcsent than Hegelianism, 
M. Pressense declares that Hegelianism has become in our day all but 
completely obsolete, and thinks it unnecessary to enter into a prolonged 
discussion of it. A short space in a bulky volume, however, is allotted 
to the refutation of this moribund philosophy, or rather to the doc- 
trine of Immanence, which Hegel proclaimed.® This doctrine as re- 
asserted by Schopenhauer .and Hartmann lie also considers it his duty 
to refute. The “ strange cosmogony'* of Renan, the Monism of Haeckel, 
and the Utilitarianism oi'the late Mr. Mill are, further, the subjects 
ot' his polemic. But his battery is principally directed against Corate, 
Herbert Spencer and Darwin. It is not difficult to show that Comte 
in his later speculations advanced views more or less inconsistent with 
the objective canon on which he originally laid so much stress; but in 
his criticism of the earlier philosophy of Comte, M. Pressense exhibits 
a very imperfect appreciation of the characteristic doctrines of Positi- 
vism. It is an easy task also to argue that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
cannot explain the transition from the inorganic to the organic world, 


® The Origin of Ideas." By Antonio Rosmini Serbate. Translated from the 
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or adequately account for the production of life, thought and conscious^ 
ness. M. Pressense is hardly less dissatisfied with Darwinism, as an 
explanation of the development of living organisms ; but ho insists 
that, even if Darwinism were triumphant, its victory would in no way 
affect the question of Design^ a favourite conception with M. Pressense. 
If, as he contends, there is no necessary conflict between Darwinism 
and Theism, it is at least not easy to see, as Mr. Courtney puts it, how 
a man can believe in the Ascidian origin of human beings and in the 
story of theiif creation by a Divine Personality on the sixth day. These 
and similar topics are discussed with perfect propriety of thought and 
language, and with a considerable literary acquaintance with some 
aspects of science by our author in A Study of Origins/' That he 
exposes the inconsistencies, inadequacies, and the incompleteness of 
different systems of thought is no more than might have been expected, 
lie has not, however, succeeded in making good his own positions, in 
showing the independent existence of the Ego, or in establishing tho 
soundness of the hypothesis of a hypcrphysical Free-will, or the priority 
of Monotheism to Fetishism and Polytheism. TIh^ imperfection of science 
is the strength of theological or metaphysical speculation. It is quite 
true that the physiologist cannot explain how a conscious state can be 
generated by tho irritation of nervous tissue, and the immaterialist 
takes advantage of the admission, and, rather than acknowledge his 
ignorance, invents an explanation, and produces his hypothesis of a 
mysterious spiritual entity — a hypothesis which cannot work and is 
incapable of verification. M. Pressense, as will readily bo supposed,, 
recognizes Design in the order of Nature. Certain phenomena are 
ultimately related. What is a result is regarded as a plan. The plan 
is identified with antecedent purpose and an intelligent contriver is 
created o\it of a mental fiction. Of course the hypothesis is admis- 
sible as a hypothesis, but cun it be verified ? The anti-tcleologist 
recognizes aptitudes, correspondences, congruitics in Nature, as effects 
of the constitution and laws of Nature, lie sees many objections ta 
the logic of the champion of Final Causes. The notion of Design at 
once suggests limitation and is not ciisy of application to an Infinite 
Being. It represents the Designer as exercising skill and ingenuity in 
overcoming difficulties which, if He be the Creator of the world, are 
difficulties solely of his own making. The idea of Divine Perfoction 
cannot possibly be got out of imperfect contrivances and low secondary 
onda. How does Design prove absolute goodness, wisdom and power 'I 

How is the h3^thesi3 of an all-wise, all-good, all-powerful Creator 

reconcilable with the acknowleged evil, physical and moral, of the 
world, with undeniable failures in the supposed contrivances, with the 
growth of cancer-cells, the manufacture of deadly poisons in the snake, 
the plant, the mineral, with ossific centres in the skull of the embryo 
kangaroo, with the teeth which the guinea-pig sheds before he is born, 
with various useless rudimentary organs, with the prodigious 'waste 
monstrosities, horrors and cruelties of Nature ? All this the anti-teleo- 
logist points out, and declines to see in the Design argument any con- 
clusive proof of the action ofa supernatural intelligent agent of infinite 
perfection. M. Pressens6 has occasionally succeeded in showing the 
defects of other men’s systems. We are not satisfied that he has 
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demonstrated the soundness of any one of his own positions. Ho has, 
however, written a volume replete with ingenious controversial matter ; 
and very intelligibly translated by Miss Annie Harwood llolmden, for 
the advantage of the less instructed reading public. A man of talent 
and religious earnestness, and of considerable reading and research, he 
has claims to a respectful hearing. Those who admire him as a his- 
torian of the Early Church will find in his “ Study of Origins” much 
to interest and entertain them. 

Mr. ITenry Boasc,’ traversing part of the same area of inquiry, is in 
ultimate sympathy Avith ]M. Pressense. Rejecting the 'fashionable 
doctrine of Evolution, he is of opinion that science has been led astray 
by “ placing reliance on two questionable assumptions of philosophy — 
viz., the doctrine of sequent causation, and that of the mutual con- 
vertibility of natural forces.” In three books he investigates the nature 
of matter and of chemic al substances, in the hope of effecting a better 
understanding of the relations between those substances and living 
organisms. The long-sought-for matter of the Schools is, it seems, 
ether — in our judgment a somewhat hypothetical element. Ether, w'e 
are told, is not tangible nor visible ; but it has weight, volume and 
mobility. The world originally, Mr. Boase concludes, was an Ethereal 
Orb filling all space, and, being formed of ether thus characterized, Avas 
a strictly material Avorld, Matter is further inferred to be a binary 
compound of the physical poAvers, attraction and repulsion. The 
Ethereal Orb, an aggregate of atoms, each of which is a unit of these 
pOAvers, rotates on its axis by their co-operation. Not only our solar 
system, but all celestial systems, are subject to these centripetal and 
centrifugal forces,” and in obedience to them rotate in the same plane 
and in the same direction, from west to east. Mr. Boase, moreover, 
describes the vital powers of animals, the genesis of abstract ideas, and 
that of moral phenomena. He affirms tlio existence of “ the inner 
living man, Avho denotes himself by the personal pronoun I — the Ego 
of Psychologists.” lie is an advocate of the old doctrine of creation, 
and of a Divine Philosophy, Avhose teacher is God, and whose revelation 
is recorded by liiiiiscdf in the Mosaic narrative in Genesis. Arguing 
from what he terms an innate intuition of the supernatural — at first 
described as a fear of something unknown Avhich arrests the attention, 
&c., and then defined as the sense of a Higher Power in the universe 
than that of man, he prtiparcs tlie Avay for the reconstruction of the 
Biblical fable of tlio Creation and Fall. Unlike the present Dean of 
Canterbury, he thinks the primaeval light in Genesis was the diffused 
light of the sun on tlje dispersion of the clouds; its direct display being 
reserved for the fourth day of what he is pleased to call a visimi^ 
adopting the preposterous fancy of Mr. R. S. Poole, who states that 
the word saic, in the repeated formula, God saw that it was good,” 
might have been rendered show. It is true that' the IlebreAv Avori 
occurs (2 Kings xi. 4) as a Future apocopate of the conjugation llipliil ; 
but we believe no Hebrew scholar, unless in a paroxysm of despairing 

' “A Few Words on Evolution and Creation.” By Henry S. Boase, M.D., 
F.RS., F.G.S., &c. London : John Leng & Co. 1882 . 
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orthodoxy, would thus torture the word out of its obvious form and 
sense in Genesis. Special study enables us to judge of the value of 
Mr. Boase’s' exegesis. The scientists ” (to use for the nonce the 
detestable neologism which he, and only too many others, think fit 
to employ) may judge of the worth of his own speculations, as also of 
the success he has achieved in his attempted refutation of Darwin, 
Huxley, Grove, and other men noted for their scientific attainments. 

The Thesis which Herr Paul von Lilienfeld desires to establish, and 
to the elucidation of which he devotes five volumes, or 2,240 pages,® 
is that Human Society, like all natural organisms, is a refil Being, all 
the members of it being comparable, not to the separate individuals 
of a species, but to the cells of a collective organism. Our author 
claims an originality of thought for himself, which, it seems, some critics 
have called in question. It is not Avith the laws of natural selection 
and the struggle for existence that he concerns himself, but Avith the 
laws of the development of the cell. His conception of a social 
nervous system, of a social embryology, involving numerous analogies 
between the economical and political sphere of society and the physio- 
logical and morphological sphere of separate organisms, is entirely his 
own. Freedom, morality, law, religion, through it, arc said to bo 
placed on a firm basis. So also is the historical development of man 
in conformity with natural law. The General Thesis is the subject of 
the first part; the Social LaAvs of the second; Social Psychophysics of 
the third ; Social Physiology of the fourth, and Religion of the fifth 
part of this notable work. The personality of God is set in its truo 
light by the recognition of the social organism as a real being ; the 
Trinity is based subjectively on the effort of man in time, space, and 
potency to grasp the Eternal, the Infinite, the Highest ; and objectively 
on the Divine Revelation in succession, juxtaposition and superposition. 
The Incarnation is the union of the physical and psychical in the 
highest degree in one phenomenon. Herr Lilienfeld’s vieAV of miracles 
is not easily understood. He is a little troubled with the Star of the 
Magi ; but interprets it, Ave cannot say why, as a mysterious index to 
certain cosmical potencies — a vicAv, he is pleased to say, Avonderfully 
confirmed in our oAvn day by spectrum analysis ! The immortality of 
the soul is a prolepsis of the conservation of force. Both doctrines 
require a psychophysical continuity — the one demands a luminiferous, 
the other a spiritual, ether. In all the fancied analogies our author 
can accumulate, ho discerns anticipations of scientific truth in Revela- 
tion. The doctrine of hereditary transmission, the gradual evolution 
of life, all that Darwin has taught, was long since anticipated and 
proclaimed in the Old Testament I The luminiferous ether suggests 

a spiritual ether, an ether that actually exists for the Avelfare of the 
immortal soul, and whicli we find symbolized in the Seraphim and 
^ Cherubim of Holy Writ. A licentious ingenuity in the discovery of 
analogies augurs little for the ascertainment of philosophic truth. On 
the value or originality of Herr Lilienfeld's cardinal Thesis we leave it 
to critics more competent than ourselves to pronounce. 


® Gedanken iiber die Socialwitsenechaft der Zukunfb.** Von Paul v. Lilienfeld. 
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POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

I P the qiifirtpr that has jugt closed lias not given us any work of 
conspicuous merit or originality under tliis section, it has not 
failed to produce as many books as any of its predecessors, in order to 
demonstrate the literary activity at least of the age in which we live. 
The works on J’olitics are happily few — the reading w'orld being 
satiated with the plentiful supply furnished in the newspapers, without, 
however, deriving much lumefit from tedious and uninstructivo debates 
on matters which liave litilc intrinsic importance and no lasting interest. 
The solitary work on our table in this connection is, fortunately, one of 
solid value, mid will amply repay more than cursory reading. Professor 
Sheldon Arnos is already well known as the author of sevt‘ral works, 
which, in addition to inerils of style, possess claims on onr ilivourable 
consideration for their suggestive character, lie has already done his 
best to explain the mysteries of “the science of law;” his proaent 
endeavour is to perform the same iisofnl purpose for “ the scienc.c of 
polities.” Just as the art of government has been rccognizetl among 
the principal peoples of both the East and the West, from the earliest 
ages, as the greatest and most necessary of sciences, so is it certain that 
onr modern schemes of policy have beim evolved from it. The science 
of politics is, therefore, in the main, little more than the science of 
government; but in a country governed on constitutional principles 
like England, it becomes further complicated by the relation of parties, 
and of the people to tlio executive. However much the tendency of the 
day may be towards systematizing our knowledge, and towards placing 
our mode.s of action on woll-deliried and sound bases, it is certain that we 
are far yet from having attiiined anything more than at the best a 
haphazard method of conducting our policy with regard to foreign 
countries. IMr. Sheldon Amos himself admits that “ the ideal polity 
is only to be discovered in the paths of history and observation.” 
Mr. Sheldon Amos writes not only Irom the result of very con- 
siderable reading and investigation, but with the advantage of careful 
observation during “ a two years* journey round the world, in the 
course of which he visited the chief centres of political life, ancient and 
modern, in Europe, America, Australasia, Polynesia and North Africa.” 
If his reader will very frc(piently differ from the conclusions at which 
he arrives, there is little to excite surprise in dissent on matters that 
are more controverted than any others; while all will agree in saying 
that Mr. Amos is both critortaining and instructive, particularly^ so 

when discussing the theories and practices of the American States. 
There is one point to which Mr. Amos calls attention, in connection 
with the Constitution of the United States, that will hardly appear an 
unmixed benefit to those acquainted with or interested in the com- 
plicated work and relations of European Powers. The Constitution 
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of the United States has made,” he says, ‘‘a happy provision for 
strengthening the executive authority in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, in the appointment of ambassadors, and in the conclusion of 
treaties, by requiring the President to obtain for some of these matters 
the consent of a majority — or, in certain cases, of two-thirds — of the 
Senate.” If Mr. Amos thinks this ‘‘ a happy provision,” in the sense 
that it would be well for other courxtries to adopt it, lie will not get 
many persons, of experience at all events, to agree with him. So far 
as the conduct of Indian affairs is concerned, Mr. Amos touches a 
chord of symi^athy in the breasts of many, when he deplores the sub- 
stitution of “an almost irresponsible Secretary of State” for “the 
directors of a company, themselves having special knowledge and 
being directly responsible to an intelligent and keenly critical body of 
interested shareholders.” If there is one passage in Mr. Sheldon 
Amos’s hook to which we must take exception, it is that relating to 
our intercourse with China. Here the author shows that he has 
adopted certain cant phrases, without having taken much trouble to 
ascertain for himself on what bases of truth they rest. Mr. Amos woi^ild, 
for instance, find it very difficult to show that “ the wars with China were 
engaged in lor the benelit of English merchants.” Regarding the book 
as a whole, however, it may be said that, although Mr. Sheldon Amos 
has not exhausted the science of politics, ho has done much towards 
their scientific consideration, if not towards their scientific treatment. 

Another work lying on our table, which comes under almost the 
same category as tliat by Mrt Sheldon Amos, is Mr. Farrer’s, “ The 
State in its lielation to Trade.”* We do not think that Mr. Farrer's 
volume admits of any extended notice, lie is impressed with “ the 
ilifficultics and weakness of central government,” and, after this pre- 
liminary admission, it is not liard to guess that liis views will be all in 
favour of local government and decentnilization. At the same time, his 
descriptions of the origin and development of the different branches of 
trade arc very clear, and excellent pieces of definition in their way. Not 
less so is what lie says about the manner in which the State was called 
ui>oulo interfere in personal matters for the benefit of the community, 
as well as for the compulsion of the parties to fulfil the obligations 
they incur in the transaction of trade. Were the State to stand alto- 
gether on one side, there would be an end to the conditions on which 
commerce can alone be pursued with s.uccess, and with advantage to 
the country. Mr. Farrer 'has an easy task in exposing the evils of 
protection j biu, perhapn, it is not an unncces>?iiry duty when some 
weak persons are still disposed to cherish the fond delusion that Free 
Trade may be superseded by an ancient and almost forgotten creed. 
Protection in any form means dear living, and, as Mr. Farrer says, 
“dear living is ill compensated by high wages.” jMr. Farrer is one of 
those who believe that England’s strength is inadeejuato to the per- 
formance of her duties in many parts of the world ; and he says that 
“it may weU be doubted whether, in undertaking to manage such a 

• “Tlje State in its Relation to Trade.” By T. H. Farrer. London: Mac- 
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large proportion of the world, we are not taking upon ourselves more 
than we are able to perform.” Wo acquired these -responsibilities 
and duties*at a time when our population was less than twenty millions. 
Are we to suppose that their effectual discharge is more dillicult now 
that we have a population at home and at the Antipodes of nearly 
twice as many ? 

Mr, Hogarth Patterson gives, in the two volumes entitled “ The 
New Golden Age,”® an interesting, if somewhat prolix, account of 
the eifect upon the world of the great gold discoveries in California 
and Australia of thirty years ago. He tells us that he has been a 
contemporary of that movement which is now fallen into the sear 
and yellow leaf,” and that he has taken great interest in its various 
phases during his career as a journalist of nearly forty years. It is 
diflicult for this generation to realize the startling effect produced 
upon the world by the discovery of the gold mines in California. The 
impression was innuenscly increased when this discovery was followed 
at a very brief iutorvai by the intelligence that equally rich auriferous 
mines had been discovered in Australia. The revelation came at a 
most opportune nionicnt. There was widespread depression through- 
out the civilized world ; and even the United States of America bad 
done little towards realizing the brilliant prognostics promised them at 
a much earlier period. The gold discovery remedied almost instan- 
taneously all those evils. An enormous impetus was given to tho 
commerce of tho world, and enabled enterprise to take the fullest 
advantage of the now means of locomotion which the world was just 
beginning to titilize. The extraordinary tiling in connection with 
these mines was not only their great richness, but their continued 
productiveness. Science was nnanimous in endorsing Sir Roderick 
Murchison\s opinion that “the supply of gold from the alluvial wash- 
ings would soon be exhausted, and that, when the excavations came to 
be made in the rocks or mountains from which the auriferous detritus 
proceeded, the work would cease to be profitable, owing to the hardness 
of tlie strata in wliich the gold is embedded.’* Sir Archibald Alison 
took, however, an exactly opposite view ; and experience has shown 
his to have been much nearer the truth. It may be interesting to 
state that the present position of the goldfields proves them to be 
“ far from being exhausted,” It is true that “ the annual yield is 
much less than at first, owing to only a small area of the alluvium 
being workable at any one time ; but the alluvium is as rich in gold 
as ever, while a very barge portion of it still remains untouched.” Mr, 
Patterson dwells upon a multitude of subjects having more or less iq 
common with his main theme, and he never fails to interest by hi^ 
manner of treatment, as well as to be instructive in his matter. His 
style is perspicuous and unaffected, and he writes with the skill ami 
facility of an experienced and practised writer. Wo can conscien- 
tiously- recommend a careful perusal of his pages, advising the reader 


^ **The New GoUen Age, and Influence of the Precious Metals upon the 
World.** By R. Hogarth Patterson, Author of “ I'lio Science of Pinance,*' 
2 vols. Edinburgh and bondon ; W. Blackwood & Sous. 1882. 
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specially not to overlook the graphic account of the Swiss officer Johan 
Sutter, the discoverer of the goldfields of California. 

The increased interest taken in India and Indian subjects *gives Mr. 
Malabari's volume* a claim to the attention of English readers that it 
might otherwise fail to possess ; and yet the opinions of Mr. Malabari, 
as an educated native and as the acting editor of a Bombay journal, 
should not fail to throw some light on many of those difficult questions 
in which Europeans and natives are almost equally concerned. Mr. 
Malabari’s essays deserve to be read in no car])ing spirit. They are 
evidently the production of a conscientious writer, who reproduces 
with charming simplicity and naivete such thoughts and ideas as sug- 
gest themselves to his mind. Most of the sketches are of the slightest 
and most fragmentary character, but there runs through them a con- 
necting narnilivo of tlie politics and sociid life of Western India — 
and of Gujarat or Guzerat in particular — that serves to invest them 
with a common object and a sustained interest. Mr. Malabari enlists 
the sympathy of his reader by the modesty with which he states his 
<pialiti cations for the task he has imposed uj)oii himself; and, perhaps, 
not the least interesting portion of the book is the description it supplies 
of how Mr. Malabari adopted the path of literature and of how he rose 
to be th(‘- editor of a journal devoted to native interests, but written in 
the EngUsli language. Mr. Malabari is so resolved to amuse his readers- 
that he seeks to do so even at liis own expense. How many editors arc 
there who would care to confess that at any period of their career they 
had supposed that the Porto” meant “ tli(3 Sultan of Turkey’s principal 
wile?” On one point the intending reader may feel assured, and that 
J.s, that both in quaintness of expression and in characteristic remarks 
on politics and social subjects, ho will find Mr. Malabari an author 
not to be met with every day. If he brings to the perusal of this 
volume some knowledge of the geography and political condition of the 
diirerent states of Guzerat, he will hardly fail to derive practical profit 
from this work; but in any case he is sure to part with Mr. Malabari's 
lucubrations on very friendly terms. 

Mr. Alfred Hi miner, favourably known for several books on the 
county towns of England, has added another*^ to the works dealing with 
the life of the Prince Consort. Mr. Jiimmer’s volume bases its claim 
to popularity as much on its illustrations as on the narrative which 
accompanies tlicm. The latter, which can hardly be considered other- 
wise than a biography inpettOy may be considered by some as superero- 
gatory after Sir Theodore Martin’s volumes; but Mr. liimmcr disarms 
criticism of tliis kind by the admission he makes to a similar effect. 
Considering this handsomely got up volume in the spirit, therefore, in 
which it is written, we have no doubt lest it should not be 'welcomed 
as a further contribution to the right understanding of one of the most 
instructive and exemplary public careers of modern times. Mr. liimmer 

** Gujarat and the Gujaratis : Pictures of Men and Manners taken from Life.” 
By Behrainji M. Malabari, Editor of the Indian Spectator ^ Bombay. London : 
W. H. AUon 1 Co. 1882. 

* “The Early Homes of Prince Albert.” By Alfred liimmer. Illustrationa 
£dinburj;li ; W. Bla *. wood & Sons. 1883. 
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confines his attention to the youth of Prince Albert, and to his life in 
those early homes of his family in Germany — Gotha, Hildburghausen, 
and Rosenau. Of these three places the most beautiful is the last- 
named, and as the birthplace of Prince Albert we may spare room to 
quote Mr. Rimmer’s description of it : — 

“lloseiian, tlic birthplace of Prince Albert, is situated about four miles from 
(Joburg market-place. Even to the last the Prince was passionately fond of 
the place where he had spent so many happy hours in his early days. The day 
wlicn I first saw il was a lovely one in August, and the sky was so fair and 
bright that it seemed almost impossible for a storm and frosts ever to come 
over the scenes again. The walk to Kosenau may be varied in several ways, 
but, perhaps, the most pleasant course is to take tlie bridle-path to the right, 
which goes by the beautiful little river Itz, a river which is very like some of 
the Scottiah brooks, and is not inferior in beauty even to these. To any one 
whose love for the beautirul in Nature was as strong ami as sensitive as 
Prince Albert’s, it is not wonderful that he always fondly remembered the 
spot.” 

Perhaps a little judicious compression would not have detracted 
from its merits; but it would bo hard to thul a mor6 appropriate gift- 
book for boys and girls than this account of tlic scenes amid which 
tlie Prince ('oiisort was brought up, and whicli, there is every reason 
to believe, exercised a piTmanent influence on his mind, 

Several books of traved in different quart(;rsof the globi*. next advance 
their claims to consideration. Foremost among these is one® describing 
a journey to Russia forty years ago, which enjoys the exceptional 
distinction of a prefatory memoir from the jjon of Cardinal Newman. 
It is also the production of a man who was one of a remarkable 
family, his younger brother being the present Lord Chancellor. The 
object with which the late Mr. William Palmer left. Fngland in the 
year 1810 was, at least, original, il ii was scarcely feasible. It was to 
make himself “ acquainted with the doctrines, rites and ceremonies of 
the Russian Church, with the view of promoting the unity of Chris- 
tendom. Theological views apart, Mr. Palmer gives a not uninteresting 
account of how foreigners travelled in Russia forty yi^ars ago under 
the Czar Nicliolas, and it will not fail to bo noted that even at that 
period the censorship of books was very strict, Mr. Palmer wrote 
that all my books were put together at the Custom-house and sent 
to the censors, from whom I did not recover them until twelve weeks 
after.” Mr. Palmer is, like many other writers, most interesting when 
he least intciuls it, and when he is thinking of matters unconnected 
with his self-imposed mis.sion. One anecdote he tells of the Princess 
Dolgorouky of that time is worth preserving, as showing the difficulty 
in inducing an ignorant and superstitious population to see the advan- 
tages of education. The princess took steps to introduce a system of educa- 
tion among her peasants, but she met with nothing but dilFicultics in her 
endeavours, and they seem to have proved more than she was able to over- 


® “Notes of a Visit to the Rus'iiaa Church in the Years 1840, 1841.” By the 
Late William Palmer, M.A. Selected and Arranged by Cardinal Newman. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1882. 
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come. ** The parents,” she told Mr. Palmer, “ were in a terrible way, and 
the mothers especially were all crying for a week, and every boy and girl 
in thevillage were declared— one to belli in one way and one in another; 
one had a headache, another had bad eyes, and a third a bad leg — and 
so on.” The priests, too, gave no effective assistance, for they made use 
of their pupils for whatever work they might require to be done, and 
consequently the people doubly objected to send their children to 
school for a part of the diiy when they found that it meant absence 
throughout the whole day in order to do manual work for the priest. 
Ladies have alw.Mys played a prominent part for good or- for bad in 
Kussiaii history ; and it was another lady who declared to Mr. Palmer 
that all the nation’s misfortunes sprang from the fact that Russians 
had not “ a sufficiently strong sense of nationality,” which she attri- 
buted “ to the foolish desire to imifcite foreigners” left by Peter the 
Great as a legacy to his empire. We have said enough perhaps to 
show that, although the little interest that was ever felt in Mr. 
Palmer’s self-imposed mission has long de])artcd, this posthumous 
account of his residence in Russia forty years ago, when the relations 
between that country and England w'cre of the most liarinonious 
description, is not devoid of matter tliat will excite, if it does not 
satisfy, reflection. 

Mr. Seebohm,^ having given us an account of a journey in what he 
called Siberia in Europe, has now introduced us to the real Siberia in 
Asia, and, as a guide through comparatively an unknown country, the 
reader could liardly wish for a more agreeable or entertaining com- 
panion. Several travellers have recently adiled considerably to our 
acquaintance with the vast dependency in Northern Asia which owns- 
ihe sway of the Czar ; but Mr. Scebohni's narrative rather gains 
than Joses in attractiveness from comparison with those that Lave 
preceded it. Tlie most sceptical will not be able to doubt the enormous 
natural wealth and undeveloped resources of Siberia, although it is very 
possible that the supineness aud ignorance of the Government may 
retard the realization of the sanguine expectations tliat arose from 
Baron Nordenskiold’s revelations a few years ago. IVIr. Seebohm is 
an enthusiastic ornitliologist, and the greater portion of his volume is 
taken up with a description of the birds of Siberia. He succeeds in 
investing even this part of his subject with interest, until we almost begin 
to fancy that the birds of Siberia must have something to do with 
its hidden resources, and that they must constitute one of its elements 
of future prosperity. 

Siberia, it is evident, suffers not merely from its insufficient means 
of communication, but also from the inelastic policy of the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, which treats the half , of a continent as if it 
wore an imperial park in a ring-fence, and to be kept secluded from 
the test of the world. Even railroads will fail to bring prosperity in 
their wake unless they are accompanied by a wiser commercial policy* 

^ ‘*Sii»en«. m Asia. A Visit tn the Valley of the Yeriesav in East Siberia.*' By 
Henry Seebohm, Author of ** Siberia in Europe." Map aud llluatratione. 
Lontton : John M ui my. 1832. 
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and by unrestricted emigration and a systematic plan of colonization, 
“ There must be a great future in store for a nation with so many 
virtues/* writes Mr. Seebohm ; but his anticipations do not blind himr 
to its present failings. Here is the darker side of the picture;— 

** Serfdom lias been abolished by the decree of the late Emperor, but tbe^ 
vices of serfdom will only be abolished by a gradual developmeat, which it will 
take generations to complete. At the present time the Russian peasant has* 
little or no sense of honour. A merchant does not lose caste by doing a dis* 
honourable action. So far from feeling any sense of shame from having acted 
dishonourably, he feels a sense of complacency. It gives a Russian far more- 
innate pleasure to cheat somebody out of a rouble than to earn a rouble honestly. 
He feels that he has done a clever thing by earning a rouble dishonestly, and 
despises the honest man as weak** 

Mr. Seebohm endorses all the opinions expressed by Baron Nor- 
denskioldas to the unlimited capacities of Siberia as a wheat-producing 
country, lie seems disposed to think that it might also become the 
destination of a largo proportion of the emigrants from European: 
countries. That, liowcver, will not be until the journey has been 
rendered easier of performance, or before the Czar*s advisers take some 
decided step to encourage such a movement. The gold and coal of 
Siberia are famous for quality as well as quantity, but the mines of 
the former metal are badly managed, and those of the latter are merely 
utilized for the purposes of the Government. Thus it happens that 
“ a country with capabilities of becoming rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice** remains poor, and that its inhabitants, far from benefiting bjr 
the exceptional wealth of their new homo, of which, by the way, they 
are intensely proud, are reported to be in an insolvent condition. An 
easy conclusion can be drawn from the fact that there “ is not one 
])ank in ten which could pay more than ten shillings in the pound if 
wound up.** Of all tlio books on our table, there is not one we can 
recommend more strongly to the consideration of the reader than Mr. 
Seebohm*8 “ Siberia in Asia.’* 

Miss Gordon Gumming” lias already made a name as an adventurous 
lady traveller, and her three previous books showed that she was 
capable of giving a very graphic description of what came under her 
notice in remote spots whether below the Himalayas or in the less- 
known arcliipelagoes of the Pacific. Her present volumes strengthen 
and confirm the favourable impression, although we candidly admit,, 
and we believe her readers will agree with us, that we could have- 
spared “ the history of its missions*’ which takes up the greater por- 
tion of the second volume. Miss Gordon Cuinming tells us in her 

introductory remarks that it had been her “ heart’s desire" for years 

to visit the little Island Kingdom of Hawaii, the central point of the 
Sandwich group, and we feel sure that all who peruse her description 
of the Fire Fountains, or lava lakes, will feel glad that slie has been 

® “Fire Fountains; the Kingdom of Hawaii; its Volcanoes and the History 
of its Missions. By C. F. Gordon Cumroing, Author of “A Lady’s Cruise in a» 
French Man-Of-War.** 2 vols.' Hlustraiions and Maps. Edinburgh : W. Black- 
wood k Sods. I88J. 
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able to realize it. Her powers of graphic description are strained to 
the highest pitch in order to adequately portray one of the most 
remarkable natural phenomena in the world, and by general consent 
she will be allowed to have succeeded in a very difficult and trying 
part. Hawaii is the creation of volcanic action, and the author’s visit 
to Halemaumau, “ the house of everlasting burning,” will convey a 
very fair idea of the terrestrial disturbance which brought Hawaii and 
its neighbours into being. 

“Now and again volumes of dense smoke came rolling up from the cavernous 
depths of the awful funnel down which the fire waves had retreated ; and, 
though happily the crag on wdiich we stood was well to windward, the fumes 
of sulphur and hydrogen were sometimes almost suffocating. When clearer 
moments came we could sec flickering flames of fire flashing from narrow 
fissures, as if fiery gases were at work within. Tlicsc fiery tongues change colour 
from one moment to the next, ever varying with the gases which gave them 
birth.” 

Miss Gumming was not unnaturally disappointed at finding that the 
most impressive phaso of the Vjurning lake had disappeared before she 
reached it, but perhaps this sudden violence and (le[)arture is the fact 
that enables her readers to most clearly realize the iin])rossive grandeur 
of the scene, while the important consequences that iiiiglit attend these 
intermittent irruptions are at the same lime made plain. IMiss Gordon 
Cuniining w’ritcs : — 

“ But two days before my visit the fiery waves were tossing and surging in 
wild glory ; and it was without a shadow of misgiving that, on thiwS morning of 
October 29, we climbed the steep rock-wall and (‘.igrrlv looked for the fire 
waves and fountains, aud marvels of mystery and beauty. Ami lo ! there were 
none! no fire-waves aud only small fountains spouliug rather feebly, as if 

grieved to find themselves forsaken by all their fiery kindred There 

was no doubt as to what liad happened. The crashing of falling rocks which 
1 had heard yesterday was, beyond all ((iiestion, Llie falling in of some of the 

great crag[s, and their huge fragments effectually choked flic fires Our 

tidings of the vanished lake were received with keen interest by men whose 
long experience has taught them to be ou the w'ateli for possibilities. ‘It has 
not disappeared for long. It is bound to come to the surface again pretty 
soon, but there's no telling where we shall see it next 1’ If it should merely 
make a new lake within the great pit, w^e slinll liavo a grand sight ; but, of 
course, there is au equal chance of its bursting out in the open country, and 
rending awful chasms, and perliaps swallowing up this house in the earthquake ! 
A })leasant prospect, truly !’* • 

Although Miss Gordon Cumming’s volumes require some judicious 
skipping, the reader must be very hard to please who will not admire 
her very striking descriptions of the “Fire Fountains” and other 
volcanic phenomena of Hawaii, or who fails to be interested in her 
very graphic account of the life .and customs of the subjects of King 
Kulikaua. 

The voyage round the world of the steamship Cat/lon^ was an experi- 
ment in ocean yachting, and it was reserved for Mr. Hugh Wilkinson 


“Sunny Lands and Seas : a Voyage in the SS. Ceylon'* By Hugh Wilkin* 
eon, of Lincoln’s It- <i. Illustrations. London : John Murray. 1883. 
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to make his first experiment in writing as its chronicler. It may bo 
doubted whether there is much advantage to be gained either to the 
mind or body from a hurried six months’ tour round the world, and 
certainly the usefulness of “ the globe-trotter is not increased by the 
undue extension of the field of his observation. Mr. Wilkinson's 
volume, notwithstanding its very happy title, does not appeal to a 
wider audience than the circle of his friends, and of those who were 
iniinediately concerned in the success of the Ceylon experiment. To 
them no doubt it may possess some interest of an ephemeral kind, but 
even the most lenient reader will liardly succeed in keeping his patience 
witli a volume which gives the usual tourist’s view of sights and places 
that are no longer to be considered among things that are unknown. 
In India Mr. Wilkinson writes the usual hackneyed phraser about the 
Taj at Agra, the Cashmere Clatti at Delhi, and tlie mementoes of the 
defence of the Lucknow Kesidency. lie even ventures to cast another 
stone, as is now tlie fashion, at the memory of Ilodson, forgetful of the 
fact that that valiant leader died a soldier’s death and giive his life for 
his country. Whatever that soldier’s faults or shortcomings, it is high 
time to say of him RequiescaL Very much the same may be allinned 
of the autlior’s description of Canton — of tlie flower boats, and the 
usual dinner of innumerable courses composed of unknown dishes — 
of Japan, of the Sandwich Isles, and of the Western States. Even 
the most ordinary of modern readers has heard it before, and will fail 
to appreciate Mr. AVi Ik in son’s endeavour to describe it all over again. 
And yet Mr. Willvinson writes pleasantly enough, and will bo consi- 
dered by those, connected with the Ceylon experiment to have been a 
very creditable vdennteur of their triji. 15ut he cannot escape the 
destiny of tlie globe-trotter, whose day of gossiping and very thiu 
.narrativ(i lias gone by before the march of human knowledge ; and he 
would have been better advised if he had restricted these letters to the 
private circle for which they were written, and beyond which they 
rniglit with advantage liave never been alkiwed to emerge. The 
Ceylon voyage may, for all we know, be repeated, but we must pro- 
foundly liope that wlien next she eircuiunavigates the world, she will 
not carry with her a passenger who feels bound to record his opinions 
concerning the strange scenes through which he lias to pass for the 
first time. 

If we wished to compare a genuine book of permanont value and 
interest with Mr. AVilkinson’s “ Sunny Lands and Seas,” we could not 
find one more appropriate than that to our hand in ^Irs. Mackintosh’s 
account of “ Damascus and its People,”"’ Tlie fruits of seven years’ 
intimate residence among the people are placed at tlie disposal of tho 
readet, and Mrs. JMackintosh, wisely making no attempt to give any 
historical sketch of this long-surviving city,” confines herself to the 
practical object “of awakening fresh interest in its present inhabitants.” 
As might bo expected, Mrs. Mackintosh goes into the fullest detail 


** Damascus and its People. Sketches of Modern Tdfe in Syria." By Mrs. 
Mackintosh, late of the British Syrian Schools, Damascus. 15 Illustrations. 
Jjondon : Seeley, Jackson & BaliidHy. 1883. 
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in describing the numerous races whicli contribute to the population 
of Damascus and their various modes of life. The Mahomedan, the 
Jewish and the Christian quarters ore separately considered, and many 
curious particulars are furnished, which enable us to see how those 
rival races and creeds get on togedier in the same town and under the 
same government. Although Damascus has a population not far short 
of tAVo hundred thousand persons, and carries oh an extensive trade 
with the countries of Western Asia, it is little more advanced than an 
English town* of the Middle Ages. “At night the city presents a 
gloomy aspect. The bazaars are dimly lighted with small oil lamps,, 
fe.w and far between, and the rest of the town is left in almost entire 
darkness.*’ Mrs. Mackintosh does not restrict herself to Damascus, 
she lias a great deal to tell us about the whole of the Pashalik, and of 
Avhat she saw during trips to Beyrout and Palmyra. Her descrip- 
tion of the Druses is every whit as interesting as that of the 
Damascenes. The Druses are great politicians, following with atten- 
tion the different phases of the Eastern Question, and, indeed, of any 
subject that seems likely to disturb the peace of the world. They 
live a quiet life of their own in the villages of the plain round Damas- 
cus, and keep as much aloof as possible from Turkish authorities and 
foreign sympathizers. Their reserve has hitherto been their main safe- 
guard. As Mrs. Mackintosh writes : “ They always profess much 
admiration for the English and a great affection for them ; but it is 
not easy to find access to their inmost thoughts. Their religion teaches 
them deceit, and allows them to profess what religion they like. They 
say a nan frequently changes his coat, but he does not thereby change 
himself ; and that in the same way a Druse may profess to be a Chris- 
tian one day and a Moslem the next, and so forth, but that at heart he 
always remains a Druse.” Mrs. Mackintosh’s volume is of modest 
dimensions and appearance, but it contains a great deal of solid and 
instructive matter preserved in an attractive form. All those who 
are interested in the future of Syria should certainly read her account 
of the one town that is prospering under the sway of the Sultan. 
Damascus, famous as it has been from the earliest days of history, 
has probably an expanding future before it still as “ a busy mart of 
men.'* 

The world would beyond doubt rejoice if any extensive goldfield® 
were to be discovered similar to those of California and Australia’^ 
thirty odd years ago. There have been plenty of rumours of the dis- 
covery of such during the last few years, but the actual result has up 
to the present been, in each and all of these cases, extremely disappoint- 
ing and discouraging. Captain Burton, it seems, declared twenty 
years ago that the West Coast of Africa was a veritable El Dorado, 
and that the Gold Coast deserved its name. It was only the other 
day that he was able to take some steps towards realizing his anticipa- 
tions, and he now declares in characteristic language that he will answer 
for the success of working “ this old-new California,” if “ the workers 

n “ To the Gold Coast for Gold. A Personal Narrative,” By Richard F. 
Burton and Ven>e'y Lovett Camerou. 2vol8. London: Chatto & W indue. 1886. 
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will avoid over-excIusiveneAS, undue jealousy and rivalry, stockjobbing 
and the rings of ‘ guinea-pigk’ and * guinea-worms.* '* Those who read 
Captain Burton’s volumes will perhaps exercise a restraint tKey may 
not afterwards regret, if they will hold back until tlio mines of Wasaw 
and other places are paying good dividends— even though they may 
thereby lose what is colloquially called “ a good thing.” The striking 
point about these two volumes is that, although their purport is to 
-show the extraordinary wealth of the Gold Coast, there is nothing at 
nil about the subject in the first volume, and a great portion of the 
second is devoted to totally difterent matter. The reader must be left 
to judge for himself as to the capabilities of the harbour called Axim, 
as to the climate, as to even the gold itself; but Captain Burton has at 
least thrown himself into the subject with his accustomed enthusiasm, 
and has at the siime time consigned all doubts as to the future extent 
of this gold industry to a bottomless limbo. Captain Burton deserves, 
however, all the credit of seeing that the best way to attain his object, 
and to make these mines a success, is to procure Chinese labour. 
When that has been done it will be possible to speak with more certain 
knowledge on the subject of the prospects of the Wasaw mines. 
Captain Burton has had in these volumes, as in his journey to Axini 
and the interior, the co-operation of the African traveller, Commander 
Cameron; but Captain Burton’s individuality is completely in the 
ascendant, and it is impossible to regard these volumes in both their 
merits and their failings, save as his production alone. 

Hardly any stronger or more convincing proof of the utility of 
Mr. Bateman’s volume*^ could be furnished than the fact that it has 
reached a forty-seventh edition. Whether wo are to attribute this 
remarkable popularity to the extensiveness of the landed interests, or 
to the curiosity generally felt on the subject of the possessions of our 
territorial magnates, there seems iindoubLed reason to admit that Mr. 
Bateman has supplied a want among works of reference. His pages 
bear on their face the impression of a firm resolve to approximate as 
nearly as possible to the truth ; and, in such cases as we have been able 
to test, we have found the returns given fairly accurate. If there is a 
fault to be found with such a book as this it is that it gives an altogether 
erroneous idea of any individual rnau’s income. The landowner whose 
annual rent-roll is fifty thousand may not draw five, through mortgages 
and other incumbrances ; while the one whoso income from land only 
just brings him within the limit of Mr. Bateman’s qualification may 
have his millions in Consols and other available assets. So far as Mr. 
Bateman’s volume goes, it undoubtedly forms as complete and trust- 
worthy a guide to the landed classes as it is possible to compile. It 
will serve some useful purposes ; but its principal function will be to 
satisfy the very prevalent curiosity to ascertain a little moro informa- 
tion concerning our neighbour’s affairs than they may choose to impart 
to us. 


IS The Great Landowners of Great Britain and Ireland.'* By John Bateman. 
47th edition. London : Harrisons. 1883. i 
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Mr. Eajkumar Sarvadhikari has shown a great capacity for research 
and intellectual labour in this large volume/* on the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance. The subject, although full of technicalities, is not 
devoid of a more general interest, and this work will be a valuable 
textbook to those who have occasion to treat the subject. Mr. 
Sarvadhikari, like all native writers, is too discursive, and thinks that 
a book to be good must be big. The merit of his volume consists in 
its good being in some sort of proportion to its size, but it would have 
been infinitely better had the matter been condensed and differently 
arranged. An index fortunately atones, us far as it is possible to 
atone, for undue prolixity ; but the Civil- Service student and the 
practising barrister in India, and readers of Indian Appeal Cases in 
London, will find the Tagore Lectures not unprofitable matter ; 
although they will hardly sujicrsede the standard work, Colebrooke’.s 
“ Digest of Hindu Law.” Among the most intert‘sting lectures or 
chapters may be mentioned that on the succession of an adopted son, 
while Mr. Sarvadhikari has something original to say on the complex 
subject of funerals and the rites of burial among the different 
branches of the Aryan race. ^ 

Among many series for the education and mental development of 
the young — most of them of indifferent merit, and some downriglit 
bad — a favourable word must be kept for Mr. Murison’s admirable 
collection of what he calls “The Globe Readers.”^* The first primer 
begins with the alphabet, and with the easiest words of two or three 
letters; and the sixth book closes with extracts from the current 
literature of the daily press. Fortunately, to our mind, th(is(3 latter 
specimens are few, and the greater number of extracts arc taken, as 
they should be, from tlie recognized masters of English from Chaucer 
to Dickens and Matthew Arnold. The last book is suitable and well 
adapted to boys and girls of any age, while those that precede it 
mark by easy and natural stages the progress from six to twelve 
years of age. If there is any criticism to pass on Mr, Murison*s 
volumes, which should become widely popular, it is that there is 
hardly any reason for giving Charles Kingsley’s “ The Sands o’ Dec” 
twice, as is done in books three and five. But when so much excellent 
judgment and good taste are shown that is but a trifling oversight. 

Among other educational works on our table there are Mr. William 
Knapp’s Spanish Grammar,^* and Mr, Fasnacht’s Synthetic French 
Grammar’* — both useful books of tlieir^kind. Both volumes are well 
suited for advanced pupils, and admirable vocabularie.s and indices 
enhance the value of each. They provide further facilities for 


13 ** The Principles of the Hindu Law of Inheritance.” By Kajkumar Sarva- 
dhikari, B.L., Tagore Law Professor. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink k Co. 1882. 

**The Globe Headers.” Illustrated. Two Primers and Six Books. Com- 
piled and edited by Alexander F. Murison, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
** First Worl^in English." London ; Macmillan & Co. 18S2. 

“A Grammar of the Modern Spanish Language.’* By William J. Knapp, 
Professor in Yale College. Boston : Ginn, Heath k Co. 1882. 

A Synthetic French Grammar for Schools.” By G. £. Fasnacht. London : 
Macmillan k Co. 1883. 
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students of the two most important, commercially speaking, Latin 
languages in Europe and America. 

To those who are curious about the present condition and futuro 
prospects of New Zealand — the England of the Antipodes — the two 
Blue Books'^ published by authority on the last census and statistics of 
the colony may be recommended for perusal. Neither expense nor 
trouble has been spared in making them as complete and as full of 
information as they can possibly be made to contain. An attentive 
consideration of the facts and statistics recorded will show that New 
Zealand well maintains its place in the van among the offshoots of the 
parent country in rcmotci latitudes, and we do not think that a State 
which has the independence and public spirit to maintain a citizen army 
of more than ten thousand men has much to learn from any of its neigh- 
bours ill the first duties of an intelligent community. In no quarter of 
the world have the sterling qualities of the English race been nioro 
conspicuous than in this island, and they have availed to providea})erma- 
nent abode for some of the educated classes of a redundant population at 
home. The one Italian ofUcial publication^* before us treats of a 
similar topic — the emigration of Italians to foreign countries. Those 
curious on the subject will iind much in it about the active traders 
and officials in Egypt and North Africa generally, as well as of tho 
organ-grinders and itinerant musicians in this country. 

We have only, in conclusion, to acknowledge that we have received tho 
following pamphlets and reports : “ A Cui'sory Notice of Certain State- 
ments in the Kev. J. Jolmston^s Reply, by his Highness Rama Varma, 
G.C.S.T., F.M.U., Maharaja of Tranvancore (Madras ; Addison & Co., 
1882),” chiefly remarkable as an instance of one of the foremost of tho 
native princes of India entering upon a polemical discussion, ‘‘ Tho 
Missionary Crusade against State Education in India,” by a Native of 
Soutliern India (Madras : 1883) dealing with the same subject as the 
previous pamphlet. On IMoney, and other Trades Questions,” by 
L. P. OTIanly, C.E. (Ottawa: 1882). The Caucus System,’^ by 
Frederick Whitridge (New York : 1883) ; and the reports, &c., of 

The Howard Association,” “ The Tiiberty and Property Defenco 
League,” and an exc<irpt from Mr. Joseph Foster’s “ Collectanea Geuoa- 
logica,” on different peerage cases. 


17 ‘^Besultsdf a Census of the Colony, and Statistics of the Colony of New 
Zealand.” Wellington. 1882. 

18 “Statistics della Einigrazion Italiana all* Estero nol 1881.” Boma : Tipo- 
grafia Hodoniaua. 1882. 
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SCIENCE. 

T he general public will be but little disposed to regard the daily 
incidents of weather as a matter of scientific knowledge, so that 
Mr. Scott has probably done well to term his contribution towards 
weather study Elementary Meteorology, and has done so, no doubt, in 
the hope that he may lead many to observe and record observations, 
from the multitude of which the generalizations of science are evolved, 
^he volume consists of two distinct portions : the first part deals with 
the phenomena to be observed and the methods of using instruments, 
and the significance of the phenomena ; while the second part treats of 
the same subjects from a generalized point of view, giving the varia- 
tions which the atmospheric phenomena present in different parts of the 
world, so as to suggest their interdependence, and laws which govern 
them. This latter portion is, as the author himself indicates, that part 
of physical geography which concerns the atmosphere. If there be 
any general fault to be found with the work, it will be chiefly in the 
too rigid adherence to fact, and in the want of tabular information 
such as might have been introduced in an appendix, and which would, 
for instance, have served as a basis for estimating the value of the 
eleven maps of the world, which represent a large amount of informa- 
tion in a graphic form, but without the precision which science 
requires. The method of the first part of the work is thoroughly 
logical; for after a brief account of the atmosi)here, temperature, 
radiation, pressure, moisture of the jiir, dew, fog, mist and cloud, 
rain, snow aud hail, wind, electrical and optical phenomena, are 
each discussed in separate chapters. An admirable illustration is given 
from Dr. Angus Smith of the effect of small quantities of impurity in 
the air. Thus the percentage of oxygen on an open heath in Scotland 
is 20*999, and in the open places in London in summer the percentage 
is 20*980, Small as this difference is, it amounts to 190 parts in a 
million. This amount of impurity in water is equivalent to 13*3 
grains in a gallon, and while only a portion of a gallon of water cun be 
swallowed in a day, we take into our lungs daily from one to two 
thousand gallons of air. But warmth is more important even than 
pure air, and hence the thermometer plays a large part in the next 
chapter, which deals with temperature. All the different kinds 
of thermometers, self-registering, maximum, minimum, and self- 
recording, are described. Unfortunately, as much depends upon the 
nature of the stand and place of exposure, as upon the principle of con- 
struction of the instrument by which observations are made. After 
the instrument has been used, there comes the expression of the 
result in graphic form by means of a thermogram, or diagram which 
represents the variations of temperature during the day, which may 
also be expressed for the month or the year, when taken as the mean 
of long-continued observations. Mr. Scott urges, however, that the 
only logical subdivision of the year is into seventy-three periods of 
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five days each, since the number 365 is only divisible by 5 
and 73. But this arrangement does not correspond with the 
monthly periods, so that logic has had to give way to popular 
usage. The atmospheric temperature, however, varies with the power 
of the earth to retain heat. A temperature of 159* was observed 
by Herschel at the Cape of Good Hope ; and owing to the fact 
that the heat is not radiated back so fast as received, it results that the 
hottest part of the year is July, and the hottest part of the day is 
2 o'clock. In summer the coldest time is from 3 to 5 in the 
morning j while in winter there is but little change between 4 in the 
afternoon and 11 the next morning. A chapter is next given to 
radiation, which divides itself into solar radiation, or the amount ot 
heat received by the earth from the sun ; and terrestrial radiation, or 
the amount of heat given back from the earth to space. The instru- 
ments for making these observations arc necessarily described — 
radiation depending upon circumstances which render the air trans- 
parent to heat. Upon the temperature of the air depends its pressure, 
because the colder the air the larger tlie number of its particles which 
-can be packed in a given space, and the less tlie amount of vapour 
which it can contain. The absolute pressure is determined by baro- 
meters, just as the temperature is fixed by thermometers. The read- 
ings of barometers at the sea-level have varied between 2C inches and 
32 inches, but in the famous balloon ascent made by Mr. Glaisher, the 
mercury stood at 9 J inches at a height of about 29,000 feet. The 
method of reading barometers, the setting of the vernier, the use of 
the attached thermometer, and the nature of varied forms of barometric 
instruments in common use, receive ample notice ; while the various 
corrections which have to be made for temperature and altitude, ex- 
plain the methods of exact work. The daily range of the barometer 
is recorded in much the same way as the range of temperature, but 
the maxima of pressure are usually about 9 in the morning and 9 at 
night; while the barometer is lowest at 3 in the morning and 3 in the 
afternoon, though some variations occur in different parts of the world; 
and the annual variations are much greater in some localities than 
in others. The chapter entitled Moisture of the Atmosphere treats 
of the water that passes into the air by evaporation, the water which 
is held in the air in the form of vapour, and the water condensed out 
of the air in a visible form ; and under each of these heads there are 
many facts of great interest; thus the evaporation, where carefully ob- 
served, forms a very large percentage of the rainfall, showing how 
small an amount remains upon the land to form springs and rivers. 
In France this is rarely more, and usually much less, than a tenth of 
the rainfall. In London the rainfall is 25 inches, and the evaporation 
20 inches. Dew and clouds are but different phases of the same phe- 
nomena. The rapidity of radiation which precipitates the moisture 
from the air upon vegetation, also loads it with ice in winter. The 
average deposit of dew for the whole earth amounts to inches in a 
year. The eighth chapter treats of familiar matters of rain, snow, and 
hail. A gallon of water, which weighs 10 lbs., will cover an area 
2 feet square to a depth of one inch, so that it becomes a simple matte :: 
[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXL]— New Series, Vol. LXIII. No. II, 0 O 
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to calculate the weight of rain when the amount of the fall is knotim. 
Exceptionally heavy falls in this country are rare ; upwards of 5 inches, 
however, fell in one day in Monmouthshire, in 1875, and 4^ inches at 
Havejrstock Hill in London, in 1878 ; but Seathwaito still remains the 
wettest spot in Britain, with an average fall of 154 inches in the year. 
The effect of rain in warming the air is matter of universal experience, 
but it assumes a striking aspect when stated in the words of Professor 
Haughton, that one gallon of rainfall gives out sufficient latent 
heat to melt 45 lbs. of cast-iron or 75 lbs, of ice! Snow is treated 
briefly, and hail, though discussed at some length, is not so clearly 
explained as should have been ; in fact, there is no mystery in tho 
formation of hail any more than in the formation of dew ; for pellets 
of snow falling through the air condense the vapour from the air and 
freeze the water as it forms, so that it frequently builds up regular 
crystalline shapes on the basis of the original snowy nucleus. The 
chapter on wind is chiefly devoted to the different forms of anemo- 
meters, with illustrations of the wind pressure and velocity observed 
on various occasions. The electrical phenomena of the atmosphere 
are chiefly connected with lightning and storms, but by means of 
electrometers the definite daily electrical conditions of the air are 
recorded ; and this chapter deals with the forms of lightning, 
with Saint Elmo's fire, and the Aurora, and concludes with some 
account of the ozone which is generated during electrical disturbances. 
The majority of optical phenomena are matters of constant experience, 
rainbows, fog-bows, coronoe or coloured rings round the sun and moon, 
and halos which are due to refraction ; cloud- colouring and mirage 
also come in for consideration. Thus ends the first part, in which 
reader and student will alike find a sound and valuable introduction to 
meteorological study. 

The second part of the work' is more philosophical, and is an 
epitome of knowledge in the several departments of meteorological 
work over the whole world. Following the method of the first part, it 
is divided into chapters on temperature, pressure, prevailing winds, 
ocenn currents and sea temperature, fhe distribution of rain, climate, 
weather, and storms. But though many of the more remarkable 
variations of temperature and pressure are enumerated in the text, it 
is in the maps that this information is exhibited in its most condensed 
and striking form. Tho usual classification is adopted in describing 
winds as permanent, periodic, and variable, instead of the more 
scientific grouping, which refers winds to their several causes ; while 
there is no mention made, in the variable class, of contour-winds, 
rotary lacustrine winds, the winds due to geological structure, or to 
vegetation- winds ; and the compound winds termed cyclones are 
removed to the end of the volume, and treated as storms. But 
although many omissions may be noticed in matters which concern the 
physical geographer, we must always remember that this is a book on 


> ‘‘Eioiuentary Meteorolo^.*’ By Eobert H. Scott, M.A., F.ILS., Secretary 
to the Meteomlogioal Coun<ui. With munerous Illustrations. London ; Kegan 
Paul, Trench .N: Co. 1883. 
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meteorology, and then tlio deficiencies appear in their true light. We 
have no hesitation in expressing an opinion that this is the best treatise 
on the subject which exists ; and, wo may add, that it is written with 
clearness. 

The meteorological work of the Government of India* is covering a 
wider area every year, and now includes, in the sixth annual report, 
stations at Aden and the island of Zanzibar. As is usually the case in 
these reports, full detixils arc given concerning the positions where 
observations are made, and the conditions of temperature, pressure, 
and moisture of the air. In the early parts of 1880, the North-west 
Provinces and Central India experienced unusual oscillations of tem- 
perature. In March the air was warmer than it had been since 1874, 
and though February was a cold month, all the year up till May was 
warmer than usual. But with the setting in of the rains the aiioina' 
lous temperature disappeared. In Southern India a colder tem- 
perature was exporienccid in most months of the year than is 
commonly known. The cold of February is attributed partly to the 
effect of rainfall, partly to a cloudy sky, but in no small tlogr^e to the 
cooling inllueiico of the great snow-fields of the Nortli -western 
Himalaya ; and it is observed that, when therc 3 is an unusually heavy 
fall of snow in that region, westerly and nortli -westerly winds pri'vail 
in North-western India, and the season is unusually dry. These con- 
ditions of temperature were accompanied in the first half of the yeai* 
by an atmospheric pr(3ssiire which was below the average, while in the 
latter part of the year it was above the average, the diminished 
pressure being obviously due to the influence of a higher temperature. 
The rainfall of the west, north-west, and Ceylon, which is derived from 
the Arabian Sea, was less than the average, while in Bengal and on 
the eastern side of India there was an excess of rain ; but Gujrad 
experienced in July and September an unusual fall. The report is 
illustrated with the usual maps, representing temperature, pressure, and 
wind direction during the several months. Weather charts are given 
for particular selected days in the several seasons of the year j and 
other maps illustrate the setting in of, the monsoon rains in Bengal in 
June, and the distribution of the cyclone which culminated in the 
landslip at N.nini Tal. The appendix gives full abstracts of the 
meteorological registers, and the report is in every respect as valuable 
as its predecessors. 

“ The Keport on the Administration of the Indian Meteorological 
Department for 1881-82,’’* gives a summary not only of the more 
general facts concerning the Department, but also particulars of the 
various observations made in 1881. A system of signals for the distri- 
bution of Calcutta time has been arranged by means of a time-ball falling 
at one o'clock, and the system of weather bulletins, which has been bo 


* **lleport on the Meteorology of India in 1880." By Henry F. Blanford, 
F.R.S., Meteorological Iteporter to the Government of India. Sixth Year. Cal- 
cutta : Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. London : 
TrUbner & Co. 1882. 

3 Keport on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Govemiiient of India in 1881-82. London : TrUbner & Co. 
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admirably worked at Calcutta under the direction of Mr. Eliot, has 
been extended to Bombay. The Madras district has been placed in 
the hands of Miss Isis Pogson. 

A volume issued by the Department of Mines of New South Wales, ^ 
consists of four articles : First, An Account of the Mineral Pro- 
ducts of the Colony/’ by Mr. Harrie Wood ; secondly, “ Notes on the 
Geology of the Colony,” by Mr. Wilkinson ; thirdly, “ A Second 
Edition of the Minerals of New South Wales,” by Professor Liversidge ; 
and, fourthly, “A Catalogue of Books and Maps relating to the Geology 
and Mineralogy of Australia,” by Robert Etheridge, junior, and Mr. 
Jack. The latter article, which extends to 131 pages, is a valuable 
bibliography, which cannot but be appreciated by all who have need 
to know what information is available in the writings of geologists and 
naturalists. 

Professor Liversidge’s article is a useful contribution towards a 
mineralogy of New South Wales. It includes many analyses and 
particulars of the modes of occurrence of minerals — these aspects 
of mineralogy naturally engaging more attention than technical 
crystallogr.'iphic considerations. The minerals are grouped as metallic 
and non-mctallic, and the article concludes with a list of localities for 
minerals in the colony. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s article, which is illustrated by a geological sketch 
map founded on that of the Rev. W. B. Clarke, gives a brief account 
of the geology of the colony, which is professedly indebted to Mr. 
Clarke’s work, On the Sedimentary Formations of New South Wales.” 
The author sketches the distribution of the true Silurian rocks in the 
great Dividing range about the sources of the Murrambigee and 
Lachlan, pointing out how they become metamorphosed near Bathurst 
into gneiss, schists, and quartzite. The fossils are quoted from the 
writings of Professor de Koninck, of Liege. A few words introduce the 
fossil lists of the Devonian rocks, which e.\hibit measured sections of 
not less than ten thousand feet, and are seen in Mount Walker, Mount 
Lambie, and other localities. The Carboniferous rocks, which also 
rcawh a thickness of not less than ten thousand feet, occur on both 
sides of the great Dividing range, yielding fossils which are often 
identical in species with those found in the same beds in our own 
country. The other rocks, Permian, Ilawkesbury beds, Lower 
Cretaceous, and Tertiary rocks, are dismissed with ecjual brevity; and 
the page and a half devoted to Igneous rocks gives but a bare 
reference to the basalts and granites associated with the gold-fields. 
But the very brevity of the article, which only extends to twenty-five 

* “ Department of Mines, Sydney. Mineral Products of New South Wales.” 
By Harrie W<mx 1, (Jnder-Secretary for Mines. “Notes on the Geolouy of New 
South Wales." Hy C. S. Wilkinson, F.G.S., F.L.S., Geological Surveyor in 
Charge ; and Description of the Minerals of New i^outh Wales.” By Archibald 
Liversidge, F.R.S. Also, Catalogue of Works, Papers, Reports, and Maps on 
the Geology, Palieontoiogy, Miueralogy, &c. &c., of the Australian Continent 
and Taamapia.” Jty Robert Etheridge, juu., of the British Museum, and Robert 
liOgan Jack, E.HO.S., F.G.S., Government Geologist for Noitberu Queensland. 
Sydney : llioit^as Richards. Loudon : Trubner & Co. 1882. 
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pages in all, will probably arrest attention, where a more satisfying 
and elaborate work might have been neglected. 

The mineral produce of New South Wales is discussed by the 
Under- Secretary for Mines, in a letter to the Minister for Mines, and 
shows the total amount of mineral wealth which has been raised in the 
colony, and gives a good deal of information concerning the composi- 
tion of the coals of the colony in comparison with those of other 
countries. A brief account is given of the positions of the gold-fields, 
copper, tin, and iron mines, and* the produce of antimony, lead, zinc, 
and rarer metals. The Bingcra and Cudgegong districts are stated to 
have yielded at least ten thousand diamonds. The colony is to bo 
congratulated on the publication of reports of so much scientific interest 
and practical value. 

Mr. Proctor’s latest Star Atlas, entitled The Stars in their 
Seasons,”’' consists of twtdve maps, which give the aspects of the 
heavens at intervals of two hours, and also correspond to the 
twelve months of the year. The stars are represented upon a dark- 
blue ground, and arc of different sizes, which indicate the first five 
degrees of magnitude, which the atlas portrays ; all stars of these sizeft 
are here represented as seen in the British Islands, and on the marglu 
of every map is a table of days and hours when the aspect of the*, 
heavens corresponds to the map. There is a short introduction,, 
which gives directions for using the maps ; reference tables for alh 
hours to which the maps correspond, and a table of the names of all 
stars of the first three magnitudes in the several constellations. The 
Atlas is beautifully clear, and is an aid to astronomical study which 
should play some such part in general education as do geographical 
maps in contributing to a knowledge of the contours of the world. 

A somewhat novel form of book-making is introduced under the 
general title “Knowledge Library,”® in which Mr. Proctor has thought 
fit to reprint articles by himself and other writers which have been 
contributed to the weekly publication Knowledge, There can be 
no possible reason for the association of articles so dissimilar. In the 
volume entitled “ Leisure Headings,” Mr. Proctor contributes essays 
on the starlit heavens, the menacing comet, on Dr. J. W. Draper, on 
British and American English, on betting and mathematics, on fallacies,, 
on winning wagers. Mr. Clodd writes on the antiquity of man ini 
Western Europe, and the later Stone age in Europe. Mr. A. C. Kan- 
yard contributes papers on the comet seen during the eclipse, and Has; 
the Moon an Atmosphere 1 Of the remaining six articles, five are by 
Thomas Foster on illusions, nursery rhymes, “ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” and some other popular subjects. As a whole the book con- 
tains excellent light reading, and it cannot claim to be a scientific book 


^ “The Stars in their Seasona ; an Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the Stars, 

exhibiting, in twelve large Maps, the Appearance of tbe^Heavens at any Hour of 

the Night all the Year Bound.” By Richard A. Proctor. Reprinted from 
Knowledge, London : Wyman & Sons. 1883. 

^ ** Knowledge Library. Leisure Readings.” By Edward Clodd, Andrew 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, A. C. Kanyard, and Richard A. Proctor, With Illus- 
trations. London : Wyman & Soup. 
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in any sense, but gives information about matters scientific and other- 
wise, for which many readers having leisure will be thankful. 

Under the title Nature Studies/’^ a similar series of articles is re- 
printed in a second volume, to w'hich Mr. Grant Allen and Dr. Andrew 
Wilson are contributors, together with Messrs. Foster, Clodd, and Proc- 
tor. In this collection the articles have more of a natural history tone. 
Mr. Grant Allen’s papers, as usual, are bright and fresh. They discuss 
“Honey Ants,*’ “A Beetle’s View of Life,” “ Our Ancestors,” “A 
Winter Weed,” “Hyacinth Bulbs,” “Daffodils,” “ Buttercups,” and 
“ Grapes.” Mr. Andrew Wilson’s papers are more ambitious and less 
successful. Mr. Foster’s article, “ Birds with Teeth,” like some of Dr. 
Wilson’s papers, indicates imperfect acquaintance with the subject 
treated of, as though the demand for contributions had not allowed 
time for the author’s work to properly mature. Mr. Proctor’s eight 
articles are all interesting, but wc do not see why he should write on 
Mr. Darwin, having nothing new to say, and only a partial conception 
of the work which Mr. Darwin did in the wide field of natural history ; 
for though the notice might be suitable enough for Knowledye^ it is 
not worth reprinting. We believe tliis endeavour to revive the com- 
posite authorship oi‘ annuals to be unfortunate for both subjects and 
authors; and trust that when there is a real demand for popular 
WTiting of this kind, each writer may be able to offer his work on its 
merits. 

Many students will be likely to avail themselves of the practice of 
micro-photography if it can be arranged without any great difficulty ; for 
the advantage of having records of natural history observations always 
available for comparison is too great to be neglected. Dr. Cowley 
IMallcy comes to our aid with a little handbook** of a thoroughly 
practical character, which is designed to facilitate microscopic study 
witli a view to mounting specimens so tliat they may be photographed. 
The book is clear and likely to be practically useful ; but without 
actually following his directions, which wo have not done, it would be 
diilicult to express a positive opinion on tlie methods and processes 
recommended. 

No group of animals has so few friends, in this country at least, as 
the iSnakes,* and it certainly is evidence of more than ordinary enthu- 
siasm for natural history that Miss Hopley should liave undertaken to 
write a drawing-room book on the curiosities and wonders of serpent 
life. It is, perhaps, more remarkable that the book is thoroughly read- 
able and full of information, and is free from the technicality which 
is too often inseparable from zoological studies. But the author has 
availed herself of the advantages of the reptile house of the Zoological 


^ “ Nature Stiuliea.” V>y Grant Alien, Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, Edward 
Clodd, and Richard A. Proctor. London : Wyman & Sons. 

* Micro- Pholograpliy, including a Description of the Wet Collodion and 
Gelatino- Bromide Processes, together with the Best Methods of Mounting and 
Preparing ^'Ticroscopio Objects for Micro-Photogiaphy. *’ By A. Cowley Malley, 
B.A. IjoiMtiti : U. K. Ltt^ is. 1883. 

® ** Snakes ; Cc» bjsiiies and Wonders of Serpent Life.’* By Catherine C. ilopley. 
London : GiitBihoc i'airan. 18b2. 
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Gardens, and so has a good deal to say about the ways of life and 
habits of the animals which are described. This source of information, 
however, has been worked a little more freely than was necessary, for 
the remarks made by visitors to the reptile house and their conversa- 
tions with the keeper are matters of very different value from the 
description of Ophiophagus taking its prey, and many other similarly 
careful studies. As the] book, however, only claims to be a gossip 
about snakes, perhaps such matter is not altogether out of place. The 
volume extends to upwards of COO pages, and is divided into thirty 
chapters, wliich treat of all the more important and interesting aspects 
of snake lile, and of some of the myths and customs wliich have grown 
up around them. The book is one to be strongly recommended lor its 
conscient’ous endeavour to do the work well, and although the 
language is not always so sinijile or terse as might have been used, 
the writer lias attained a large degree of success. Tin', illustrations 
include many woodcuts which assist materially in the elucidation, and 
two coloured plates which give excellent representations of a lew 
species. The index is full and useful. 

Mr. TIartiug’s previous contributions to natural history have always 
been excellent zoological studies, and no reader cun have gone through 
his volumes without prolit ; but the scries of essays which are now 
gathered from various periodicjils are more interesting and better 
written, and communicate mere to the reader of a zoologist's idea of 
his work than anything which the author has previously offered us. 
The “Essays on Sport and Natural History^’ arc in many cases 
lessons in the art of becoming a naturalist, wliich lose nothing becauso 
tliey arc free from technicality, and deal -with the life, aspects, and 
liabits of animals, rather than wdtli their internal organization. Being 
to a large extent records of ])ersorial experiences, they take us face to 
face with animals under conditions of nature which are always stimu- 
lating, and no man knows better than Mr. Harting what to observe 
and record. This volume may, therefore, be regarded as one of tho 
most excellent of its kind that liaa ever appeared. Its interest is 
unllagging throughout, and we believe that it will not .only be 
welcomed by all lovers of the birds and beasts it describes, but will 
exercise a healthy irillucnce on younger naturalists, whose habits of 
observation need soino such friendly guide. The volume comprises 
thirty-cight articles, illustrated by some twenty-eight woodcuts. It 
commences with a lecture on forest animals, and ends with practical 
hints on preserving birds ; but between these extremes hawks and 
hawking, deer and deer-shooting, the old English bjack rat and the 
badger, share tho space with wild turkeys and truffles, British spiders 
and the spoonbill, wild camels and the great bustard, the humming of 
the snipe, and many records of natural history rambles in France and 
Holland. 

“ A^Manual of Exotic Ferns and Selaginella,” “ which describes more 

“Essays on Sport and Natural History.*' By James Edmund Harting. 
With Illustrations. London : Horace Cox. 1883. 

“ A Manual of Exotic Ferns and Selaginella, compri.sing Descriptions of over 
One Thousand Species and Varieties and upwards of Six Hundred Synonyms ; 
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than a thousand species and varieties, and only extends to 286 pages, 
is obviously a compact treatise ; but it is written for the grower of 
ferns rather than for the botanist, so that the descriptions more refer 
to characters which interest the horticulturist and distinguish hia 
plants one from another as to history, culture, and management, than 
comprise botanical descriptions. There is an introduction dealing with 
the construction of ferneries, propagation of ferns, soil and potting, 
tree ferns, filmy ferns, basket ferns, fern cases, and preserving and 
drying fronds. Great care appears to have been taken in the prepara- 
tion of the book. 

In July, 1882, we noticed McAlpine’s Botanical Atlas,’* then in 
course of publication. The first volume, dealing with Phanerogams 
is now completed, and comprises twenty-six excellently drawn and 
admirably coloured plates, with descriptive notes of the figures. We 
have little to add to the remarks already made, further than that the 
promise of the work has been well sustained, and it is certainly the 
best botanical atlas with which we are acquainted. The index to the- 
illustrations assists in the comparative study of flowers, fruits, leaves, 
and the various organs which arc represented. 

Professor Joly’s book, entitled ‘‘Man before Metals,”^® deals with 
questions which have been prominently before British readers the 
last twenty years. The writings of Lyell, Lubbock, and subsequently 
of Tylor and many others, have informed us in some detail concerning 
the antiquity of man and the growth of civilization. But when the 
admirable volumes of those writers are contrasted with the present 
exposition, we find a coiKhmaation of matter in the work helure us 
which may well help to difluso information where it would otherwise 
be inaccessible. The book consists of two j^arts, the first, entitled 
“ The Antiquity of the Human Pace,” includes chapters on prehistoric 
ages, work of Boucher do Perthes, bone caves, peat mosses and 
kitchen middens, burial-places, prehistoric man in America, man in 
the Tertiary epoch, and the great antiquity of man. The second 
part, “Primitive Civilization,” is divided into chapters entitled “primi- 
tive life, industry, agriculture, navigation, and commerce, tlie tine arts, 
language and writing, religion, and quaternary man.” The book is 
well illustrated with the usual figures, many of which have come to be 
classical in illustration of the subject, and vre can commend the 
volume as a brief but well-considered handbook which deals with 
matters of enduring interest. 

The manifest, one might say declared, purpose which Mr. Thomson 
has in view is the establishment of his claim to priority, at least of 

also Notes on their History, Culture, and Management.’* By E. Sandford. 
London : H. J. Infield. 

“The Botanical Atlas; a Guide to the Practical Study of Plants, containing 
Hepresentatives of the Leading Forms of Plant Life.** By D. McAIpine, F.G.S. 
Vol. 1., Phanetogarns. Edinburgh: W. &A. K. Julinston. 1883. 

» “Mnu before Metals." By N. Joly, Prolessor at the Faculty of Science of 
Toulouse. With 149 lUiiptnitions. London ; Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1882. 
International S ’^ntlfic Seiies. 
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statement, as to the nature o£ the disease Phthisis, more familiarly 
known to the public under the name of Consumption. A very careful 
study of the natural history of the disease and special consideration of 
those lung diseases, which on some points simulate true phthisis, led 
the author, so we are told, to the inference, that, in phthisis, we must 
have to deal with a specific disease — t.^., a disease sui generis and genesis. 
The view thus stated may not strike one as exactly novel ; but the 
term specific, as used by Mr. Thomson, was made to imply that the 
disease, special in its nature, did not originate de novo, but that for every 
case found an antecedent parent cfise either existed or had existed; in 
fact the term specific involved infection. Inference was carried yet 
further, and in a brochure, entitled the “ Ilisto-Ohemistry and 
Pathogeriy of Tuborclo,** published in 1876, the author arrived at tho 
conclusion that a minute organism w'as the proximate or immediate 
cause of the disease. 

The importance of such doctrine cannot be over estimated ; all now* 
arc agreed hereon, but the question touched the Australian Colonies 
more nearly, and in this ])articular instance Victoria specially. So long 
as the climatic origin of phthisis was the view entertained, the importa- 
tion of consumptives from the damp and cold climates of Northern 
Europe to the dry and warm atmosphere of Victoria was rational. If 
the patients still succumbed, at least it was with an easy conscience and 
with the sanction of science. The specific and infectious theory throw 
new light on the subject, and it was toward the establishment of this- 
that Mr. Thomson’s work was specially directed. It consisted — viz., ir> 
demonstrating from the mortality statistics of Victoria: — 

** 1. That, at given ages, phthisis is as ju'cvalent in IMelbournc and 
suburbs as in Kngland. 

2. That the disease is increasing. 

8. That the native youth enjoys no immunity, 

4. That, whenever the specific cause comes into operation, climate^ 
is impotent to control it.” 

These propositions we have quoted verbatim for the reason of their 
great importance. There arc fe\v Ijouseholils tliat liave not some, even- 
if it be but indirect, knowledge of the disease, and hence it is well 
they should be awaro that the Colonies in general, and Victoria in 
particular, are doubtfully the land of promise tvliich some would have* 
us believe. No doubt statistics are dangerous things, but wo can only 
say that Mr. Thomson appears to us to be honr-^t in his method, and 

that, the statistic-s quoted seem to be conclusive on the subject. 

We are inclined to think that Mr, Thomson outsteps the bounds of 
legitimate inference, when he socks to explain the mode of action of 
the minute organisms, and treats us to the chemistry of the subject ; 
also when he considers the reasons for the special pronencss to phthisis 
about the age of puberty. Apart from this, however, the work done- 
was surely good and merited, I^t us admit a more generous and intel- 


1 “The Germ Theory of PhthUis. Verified and lllustratod by the increase of 
Phthisis in Victoria.’* By William Thomson, F.H.C.S. Melbourne: Sands & 
McDougall. 1882. 
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ligent reception. The subject is of the greatest importance; the 
Colonics hare long since declined the importation of our convicts ; the 
minute organisms of tubercle (phthisis) she has hitherto welcomed 
warmly. The wisdom of this procedure, Mr. Thomson called in 
question, and the reasonableness of this questioning must now be 
apparenr to the host, even if it do not commend itself to the guest. 

Mrs. Leslie Stephen’s small book might very fitly be entitled ‘‘ Sick- 
Room Tact.”* Into the fifty- two pages of fairly largo type which consti- 
tute it, obviously, the details of nursing could not be compressed ; but, 
when these have been studied in other books, and prior to the putting 
of them into practice, Mrs. Stephen’s book might well be carefully 
read. When the letter has been acquired, wo still need the spirit for 
the gentle administration of services to tlie sick. Mrs. Stephen con- 
siders the relations between the sick and well to be far easier than 
between the well and well, and she just touches on the levelling power 
of sickness as akin to that of death. She enjoins, amongst other things, 
truth about small things, and points out that there is no limit to the 
sick-fancy, and that tlie answers, “Oh, it is nothing,” “ Don’t worry 
yourself,” &c., do not allay, but rather quicken the morbid imagina- 
tion, whilst the matter-of-fact disclosure of the small mishap is far 
more readily borne. Then comes the counsel : “ If trouble should 
come, and it is important that the invalid should be kept in ignorance, 
her watchers must make peace with their consciences as best they 
can ; and if questions arc asked they must ‘ lie JVoely.’ ” We may quote 
one other statement which shows that tlie authoress appreciates very 
truly; on p. 26 she says : — “ The mind moves slowly to expression in 
illness, and the feeling that the words are iinpaiitmtly waited for takes 
aw«iy the power to utter them.” These few quotations are but samples, 
as it Avere, but we may say tliat the tone of the book throughout is 
quiet, nurse-like, or sick-room-like, and that the all-essential fact of 
the meaning of the sick-room — viz., as a “place of rest,” is fully 
appreciated. 

Amongst the practical remarks Ave would criticize the injunction 
with respect to diphtheria, that the nurse must not await the doctor’s 
coming, but must look down the throat every hour, and remove the 
membrane, if it have formed ; we would say on this that she should 
wait the doctor’s orders. 

The closing remarks on death, and the rigid treatment we are wont 
to observe in the vestments of the dead are, we think, extremely nice 
in feeling, and call for earnest consideration. Wo must, in conclusion, 
state that the reading of the book Avas a real pleasure, and avc trust it 
may find its Avay into the hands not alone of tho professional, but 
also of the non-professional nurse. 

The Causation of Sleep® may avcU have been a subject for cogitation. 
This periodic passage from an active to a passive state, from movement 


s “ Notea from Sick-Kooms.’’ By Mrs. Leslie Stephen. Smith, Elder & Co. 
1883. 

s “The Cauaatioa of Sleep.*’ By James Cappie, M.D. Edinburgli : James 
Thin. 1882. 
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to stillneRS, may well have struck thinkers as one of the most mar- 
vellous of the wonders around us. Dr. Cappie, in a very well-written 
book, attempts the solution of the problem on physical grounds. The 
reasoning is consecutive and clear, but to us it appears faulty. 
Chapter 1. states the correlation of mind and brain,’* and does not 
call for objection. In Chapter II. the effect of surfkce pressure as 
evidenced by our pathological records, in particular of depressed frac- 
ture and hiumorrhage into the cranium, is testided to ; this, too, is 
undoubted. The peetdiarities of the cranial circulation are then 
described ; in particular, the vascularity and size of the vessels of the 

pia mater,” which everywhere and closely invests the surface of the 
brain; also the coinj)arative absence from the minute network of 
capillary vessels, everywhere traversing the substance of the brain, of 
vessels of larger size. We have here the mechanism required for the 
causation of sleep — the pressure-pioduciiig mechanism. Dr. Cappie 
rightly points out that ihe rigidity of the cranial walla demands a con- 
stant or unilbrni mass of Iluid Avithiu the cranium, and this, in the 
absence of variation in the amount of cerebro-spinal fluid, Avhich latter 
Dr. Cappie dispossesses of the regulatory function assigned to it by 
most, is ccjuivalent to a uniform mass of blood within the cranium. 
The Haw in the argument apjicars to us to come now; for how, admit- 
ting, as the author does, that the brain mass, permeated by iluid, 
practically is a fluid, and obeys the hydrostatic law of uniformity of 
pressure ; how, under these circumstances, a uniform mass of blood 
can, by any chang<! in its distribution, alter the pressure within the 
cranium, it is dillieult to conceive. 'IMie Haw, indeed, consists in 
imagining that, uniformity of blood-mass being granted, emptiness or 
fulness of any particular set of vessels can, ccbteris paribus^ have any 
significance in the sense uf pressure determination. That, during sleep, 
the vessels, and in particular the veins of the “ pia mater,” are full, 
whilst th(3 vessels of tlie subsUiiice of the brain, are relatively empty, 
is no doubt a fact; biit tJiat sleep Is, because of this surface-fulness, is 
another matter. One other point may be touched upon : Dr. Cappie 
revives the theory that the heart itself cannot be considered as prac- 
tically the sole lactor in the circulation; but that attractions and 
repulsions, liaving their seat in the tissue-elements themselves, are 
important elements in the general fact of the How of blood. Certainly, 
this ia opposed to present opinion, and it ia certain that it will remain 
SO till either the inadequacy of the heart-force be shown on mechanical 
grounds, or actual demonstration be made of this interstitial agency. 
We must, however, repeat that the book is well and clearly written, 
and may be read with advantage. 

In the summer of 1881, and again in the winter of the same year, Dr, 
Playfair published, on the above subject, in the Lancet, These papers, 
with some little additional matter, are now republished.* We sincerely 
hope the book may find its way into the hands of the general public — 
it cannot but be j^roductive of great good. If any one from among 


* “ The Systematic Treatment of Nerve Prostration and Hysteria/' By W S. 
Playfair, M.O., IMi.C.P. Smith, Elder & Co. 1833. 
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the infinily of diseases nvhich afflict the body illustrates the influence 
of mind on the organism, it is hysteria, of all others^ which does so. 
Some very excellent examples of extreme cases are here narrated, and 
narrated in language such as any one may understand, and such as, we 
fear, cannot fail to recall to the minds of many cases similar in nature, 
though probably less severe. We all know that the world revolves 
round each one of us, as round a centre of wider or narrower limita- 
tion ; but for the hysterical it centres most definitely in the particular 
ailment they may have selected, and the most extraordinary effects 
are the result of this fixed idea. Probably the dominant element in 
these extreme cases is nerve prostration ; and with this every function 
of the body is at low ebb. Assimilation may thus fall to a minimum,, 
and an extreme degree of emaciation result. The treatment for what, 
judging from the symptoms, might appear a most complex disease i& 
very simple. 

On page 73, we find the regulations detailed as : — 

1. The removal of the patient from unhealthy home influences, and 

the placing her at absolute rest. 

2. The production of muscular waste by prolonged movement and 

massage of the muscles by a trained shampooer. 

3. The supplying the waste so produced by regular and excessive 

feeding. 

This treatment, as Dr. Playfair tells us, is that of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, and that, in America, it has had extensive 
trial with the best possible results. Dr. Playfair’s success in the cases 
he cites is littio short of marvellous ; the book itself, however, must be 
turned to for these records. One may mention, however, that success 
demjinds rigid adhesion to the rules laid down, and that rule 1 is a 
sine qua non. The patient, for the time being, has to begin a new life, 
and no vestige of the surrounding influences, under which the morV^id 
habit has grown up, can be permitted. The essence of the other 
part of the treatment consists in, after a fashion, w'orking the organism 
for your patient, and not in calling ou the exhausted nervous system 
witli which you start for the requisite effort. Your patient must be 
passive in the hands of the operators. Exception has been taken to 
the method, it is not scientific — i.e., it is too simple ; but then there 
always hjive been those w'ho propose and those who object, and the 
ingenuity of the former scarcely surpasses that of the latter. 

Tlie days of absolute demarcation of vital from non-vital phenomena 

arc, doubtless, no longer present ; still, from the fact that our bodies 
are, within limits, self-reparative machines, the* suspicion lingers that, 
in the presence of the external world of force, the behaviour of these 
is not quite that of objects which wc characterize as non-vital. Yet 
handle us with insufficient care, shake us up with but just sufficient 
violence, and our bodies pay the cost in rents, in cracks and in general 
commotion. Mr. Page’s book* deals with this subject, and is a very 

* '* Injuries of the Spine and Spinal Cord.” By Herbert W. Page, M.A.« 
M.O., F.R.C.S, Churchill. 1883. 
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important contribution towards a clearer appreciation of much of the 
bodily disaster which, in p«*irticular, a railway accident may entail. 
Obvious mechanical lesion is not here considered, for concerning 
lacerations and fractures there can scarcely be dispute ; but we know 
that thrill, vibration, may destroy the structural integrity of any 
texture, and the question arises — May the delicate tissues of brain and 
spinal cord suffer such disintegration from the general jar or vibration 
to which the whole body is subjected in a railway collision ? Certainly 
the brain mass may suffer thus from direct blows on the cranium ; 
but as to the spinal cord ? *Mr. Page takes up this question, and, from 
a general review of the cases of recorded spinal-cord concussion, the 
result of direct injury inflicted on the spine, he concludes that the 
evidence of such damage to the cord, in the absence of dislocation or 
fracture of the spine with displacement, or of haemorrhage into tho 
spinal canal, is exceedingly scanty ; Dr. Bastian’s case being almost 
the only one which might not be and indeed was not better explained 
as the result of such complication. Chapter l. discusscs this part of the 
subject, and amongst other things points out how securely the spinal 
cord is lodged. The physics of this part discovers, as, indeed, does all 
structure, a beautiful forethought, and if it be objected that the brain, 
though an equally important organ, is less securely lodged, the answer 
must be that, though equally important, damage to it is less serious 
than to the spinal cord, for the very reason of the cord-like character 
of the latter, whereby damage at anyone point becomes almost equiva- 
lent to damage of every ])art below this point. 

We are led on, in subsequent chapters, to the consideration of the 
actual injuries which are sustained in the severe jar caused by the 
collision, and, with regard to the undoubted spinal pain and tender- 
ness which so often supervenes, it is pointed out that tho very natural 
popular inference that such means spinal-cord damage, is by no means 
warranted ; but that in such cases the very great probability exists of 
the spinal-cord and its mombranes being intact. The real explanation 
of the pain JVIr. Page holds to be the WTcnch or sprain which tho 
structures, ligamentous and muscular, have suffered in the accident. 
The intense and general nervous shock, which the excitement, suspense 
and terror, almost always present in a railway accident, must bring 
about, is next dwelt on. Herein the subject of emotional disturbance, 
with its multiple and manifold symptoms, finds its place, and, it being 
impossible to go into detail, we need but point to the phenomena of 

hysteria to make evident the influence of the mind on the body, and 
Avhat expectant attention " is capable of effecting. The subject ot 
malingering and the medico-legal aspects of the question occupy the 
end chapters. Mr. Page’s book is undoubtedly an important and a 
well-written work, and the pity is therefore the greater that tho 
subject has not throughout occupied the author’s attention, and that 
the tone of his attack on Mr. Erichsen, whose valuable work in the 
profession none can doubt, is not as considerate as it might be. “ Do 
thy spiriting gently,” is a kindly maxim, and it will he hard when the 
spirit of courtesy is so far gone that tho student fresh from one class 
shall trip up his teacher in another class, yet the possibility of such 
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mnst bo with the advance of knowledge. We shall trust the possibility 
may long retain its potential character. 

This, the Harveian Oration,* constitutes our annual Siste viator — ei 
reapice /*’ and it is a timely injunction. To pause and consider is well, 
more porticularly when, as now, the spirit of the times is one of rest- 
less activity. After all, the acquisition, the accumulation of new facts 
is doubtfully of value if we lack the necessary time to think them 
over. This constitutes the value of our annual retrospect, in which 
mentally we retrace the steps of a piece of inductive philosophy of the 
most brilliant kind. Bacon’s ‘‘ Novum Organum,” we are told, was 
published in 1G20, the results of Harvey’s researches in 1628, but it 
appears that these latter were promulgated as early as 1610, so that 
Harvey could scarcely have learnt to reason from Bacon. But, as wo 
ai’e reminded by Dr. Ogle, Macaulay and others have pointed out 
that the inductive method was before Bacon; man, indeed, could 
scarcely have laid claim else to the distinction ‘‘rational.’’ There is, 
however, all the difference in the world between unconscious instinc- 
tive reasoning and reasoning which is conscious and of premeditation, 
and the merit of having reduced the one form to the other would be 
rather that which belongs to Bacon. 

Whilst on the subject of Harvey the opportunity were ill lost of 
saying something on the vivisection question. Dr. Ogle accordingly 
docs so, and ho finds that, even on grounds theological, the practice is 
sanctioned. It is a pity this very important question has called forth 
so much party spirit, and it would be well if the outside non-medical 
world would remember that medical men are neither better nor worse 
than the rest of mankind, that some at least are desirous of acquiring 
knowledge with a view to making it of practical ap])lication, and lliat 
some at least hold most firmly the belief that the knowledge gained by 
vivisection is of the utmost value. 

To the original lecture a copious appendix is added. As to the 
oration itself, of course, where many have stood, it becomes difficult 
for individual footprints to stand out. Dr. Ogle has, however, ful- 
filled his mission well, and has caused us to look back, and with 
advantage. 

Mr. Burdett’ has attacked a very large question and on statistical 
grounds entirely. As the result of his inquiries, he pronounces in 
favour of small hospitals for the reception and treatment of surgical 
case.s. The author is, of course, aware of the great difficulty there is 
in the extraction of truth from statistics, and by far the safer plan 
appears to us the demonstration of the relation between a particular 
condition of the surrounding atmosphere and disease or health ; from 
such demonstration a correct inference is inoro ready. Mr. Lister, in 
a lecture published in the Lancet of some years back, stated as much, 
and, as a test of the value of his method, preferred rather to draw 
attention to what he termed a new fact in surgery, than to rely on 

• “The Harveian Oration for 1880.” John W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
1881. 

7 “ The Relative Mortality of Large and Small Hospitals.*’ By H. C. Burdett. 
J. & A. ChurihiU. 1882. 
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statistics. The demonstration of the relation between the condition of 
the atmosphere and the condition of wounds is the great discovery to 
which the antiseptic method lays claim. And, as Mr. Burdett very 
candidly admits, the question of the relative value of large and small 
hospitals has been thus practically shelved by Mr. Lister. It is true, 
the author again brings in statistics to prove this ; inasmuch, however, as 
these are in agreement with the experience of individual cases, we may 
accept them. The title of Mr. Burdett’s book, in the light of “ Anti- 
sept icism,” would accordingly now read thus: “The relative mortality 
in impure and in pure atmospheres,*’ or still otherwise expressed, “ in 
air germ-laden and germ-free^” 

The Refraction of the Eye® is a subject essentially technical and 
essentially practical, and as such it does not lend itself very readily to 
general criticism, stylo is clear, and the explanations arc given 

in language as simple as the case will admit. The optical properties 
of lenses admit of ready demonstration on paper, but are not easily 
carried in the head ; indeed, the knowledge is of the kind charac- 
teristic of the exact sciences — viz., such as concerns itself with results 
and witli the data for building up results, but docs not burden the 
memory with all the stages intermediate. Medical science may con- 
gratulate itself that it has so far advanced in this one department 
that a book such as this can be written ; and it may look forward to 
the time when the functions of the rest of the bodily structures will 
be given in formula!. Whether in these days it will be possible to 
kindle the enthusiasm of the uninitiated with descriptions of “ focal 
lengths,” and the moans necessary to correct “ short , “ long,'^ and 
“ irregular sight,” romaius to be seen, but the time has not yet come. 

AVe do not quite see the purpose of this Dictionary of Watering 
Places.® The preface tells us that it does not profess to meet the 
requirements of medical men, and this must be certainly true, for the 
information given is (piite inadequate to this end. But how is it to 
serve the general public ? The number of places catalogued is far too 
great to admit of anytliiiig like detailed description, if the book is 
to keep moderate compass. At the same time, the two to three-line 
descripti«is appended to a very great number of places cannot be 
adequate and cannot be interesting. It appears to us that a very 
useful book of the kind might be written for medical men ; but that 
for the general public either they will have to be referred to gazet- 
teers, or the book wall have to take on this type. There is one point 
on which we would wish to be informed, and that is — What has been 
the plan of selection of the names of doctors which we find given with 

certain of the places, for some appear destitute ? Under Brighton we 
find only three names given. This, of course, is absurd. And wo 
would suggest that, since a complete list would not be practicable, 
either the doctors should be left out or the plan of selection defined. 

^ “ The Refraction of the Eye: its Diagnosis and the Correction of its Errors-*'’ 
By A. Stanford Morton, M.B., F.R.C.S. Ed. London: H. K. Lewis, Gower 
Street. 1882. 

Bathing Places. Climatic Health Resorts.” B. Bradshaw & Co. 1882. 
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T here are few writers on history who have the peculiar power 
possessed by Mr. Fronde of showing in himself and exciting in 
others a human sympathy .and interest in the actors and thinkers of 
times vastly different to our own ; and, more remarkable still, this 
sympathy and appreciation is not confined to those who ranged thera- 
•Kelves on one side of a great question. This is a greater art — a greater 
nature rather, for it is not due solely to art — than merely showing the 
part taken by our predecessors in shaping the constitution of a country 
or evolving a social or ethicid system. And it more than compensates 
for a certain habit of inaccuracy in detail and carelessness in repre- 
senting the exact purport of original authorities, which is a sore offence 
to those writers who, whatever their oxccllencos, do not possess the 
qualities for which lie is distinguished. The new Volume of “ Short 
Studies’*^ opens with a long review of “ Materials for the History of 
Thomas u Becket,** the last work of the late Canon Robertson. We do 
not, however, intend to say anything about it here, but to direct 
attention to two other articles on subjects not so well known, but all 
the more worth reading on that account, and because, while Becketts 
life illustrates an almost extinct relation between the temporal and 
spiritual powers, these go deeper and touch upon the principles o£ 
liuman nature and human thought, which are the same in every age. 
When the old religions of Europe were wearing out in the second cen- 
tury of our era, the almost universal scepticism produced, in the minds 
of tliat large class of people who must have a definite supernatural 
belief, a tendency to extravagant credulity, just as now frecthought 
and spiritualism arc the results of a similar mental movement working 
ill minds of a different stamp. Apollonius of Tyana is a familiar 
exilmple, but Philostratus’s life of him is written by an enthusiastic 
believer, while in Lucian’s account of his successor, Alexander of Abono- 
tichus, we see a miracle- working projihet with the eyes of a cl ear-sighted 
truth-loving sceptic. Starting in life with personal beauty and some 
medical knowledge as liis stock-in-trade, with a stronger inclination 
for pleasure than for honest hard work, he began to earn his living by 
gambling and divination, and would even assist people in getting rid 
of inconvenient rivals by poison, if he was well paid for it. Being 
taken up and patronized by a wealthy lady, like some modern speci- 
mens of the same genus, he resolved to attempt a more ambitious 
career, and actually succeeded in convincing the inhabitants of his 
native town that he was the god iEsculapius, or rather, at first, that a 
tame snake, which he dressed up with a human mask, was the god and 
ho the prophet. The adventure of Paul aud Barnabas at Lystra shows 
how ready the people of Asia Minor were to accept claims of this kind. 
The belief of the Jews in a coming Messiah, which must have found 

1 tiliort Studies on Great Subjects.” By J. A. Froude, M.A. Fourth Series. 
Longmans, Green & Co. IbSS. 
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its way all over tlie Empire, no doubt disposed even the Pagans to 
expect some wonderful divine riiaiiilestation ; and persons of a religious 
turn of mind, who were shocked at philosophical scepticism and had not 
accepted Christianity, welcomed, without questioning, whatever tended 
to support the old beliefs. The details of the impostures; the brazen 
plates, reminding one of Joe Smith, the Mormon Apostle ; the birth of 
the god from a goose’s egg, and the management of the oracle, are 
all described at Icngtli. Two classes of men alone remained incredu- 
lous, and did what they could to oppose the fraud. These were the 
men of science and the Christians, united “ because each of them had 
hold of a side of a real truth, wdiile the respectable world was given 
over to shadows.” Christians might be intellectually credulous, but 
their higher views of life enabled them to detect a moral fraud, while 
the men of science, chiefly represented by the followers of Epicurus, 
understood soni(3thing of tlio laws of Nature and evidence, and saw 
through the jugglery of the sham miracles. The whole story throws 
a valuable light on a criticfil epoch of histoiy, and on mental tenden- 
cies and phases which are not cotHiued to that or an’y period. In 
another article in tlie same volume, the opposition and not the co-opera- 
tion between men of science and Christians in the early centuries of 
our era is displayed. Mr. Fronde has constructed from Origen’s reply 
to Celsus the main arguments of tlui latter’s book against Christianity. 
They are chieliy based on the absence of better proof for Christian 
than for Pagan miracles; on the fact that the ignorant and thti vicious, 
not the wise and virtuous, are toiichod by its doctrines; and on tlu^ 
want of public spirit wliich that religion produced. In fact Celsus 
takes much the same line as a tliinkingnian of thepresent day would take 
towards any new religion. From a moral and spiritual point of view, 
Origen had the best of the argument, but in intellectual force ho is 
far behind, Celsus speaks of all nations worshipping the Common 
Father of mankind, whatever name they use for their (jlod ; which 
Origen denies, on the ground that miracles wore worked by the pro- 
nunciation of the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but 
not so with ,tho names of other gods. But when he asserted the radical 
distinction between his religion and heathen mysteries and philosophies, 
that the one Iiad checked impurity and sin Avhich the others were 
powerless to touch, lie saw a truth to which Celsus with all his acute- 
ness was blind. 

There is also a series of letters on the Tractarian movement, an in- 
stance of the power which Mr. Froude possesses (to wliich we have 
already referred) of sympathizing even where he does not agree. 

Those of our readers who are votaries of the pliant rod will find, at 
the end of an article on “ Cheneys and the House of Russell,” an account 
of a wonderful d.ay’s fishing in the Chess; worthy to rank with tlie 
“ Chalk Stream Studies’* of the writer’s former friend and companion 
Charles Kingsley. 

!Mr. Geddie’s “historical and descriptive” book on Russia' is much 

^ “Tho Russian Fmpire. Historical and Descriptive." By John Cleddie, 
F.K.G S. Nelson & tfons. 1882. 
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more descriptive than historical. At least, the history is not given in 
any connected form, but interspersed in the accounts of the numerous 
provinces composing the great empire, which includes within 
its boundaries, without counting outlying provinces, no fewer than 
forty-seven non-Kussian races. How far the book is the result ol 
personal knowledge it is diilicult to say. As to the prisons, the writer 
adopts the rose-coloured picture of Mr. Lansdcll, the falsity of which 
has been so forcibly exposed by Prince Krapotkine in a recent article ; 
and the comparative comfort of Siberia, as contrasted with the prisons 
in Kussia, has been fancifully exalted into a positive condition of 
absolute laxity of control. The corni])t military bureaucracy which 
governs the country aj)pcars to bo beyond the reach of reform, and 
tlie hope of the future to rest in tlie peasantry, avIio, ignorant and 
superstitious as they still are, have learned the rudiments of self- 
government in the little village communities which form almost inde- 
pendent republics in the midst of this stronghold of centralization and 
autocracy. There is not much help for them from their clergy, oven 
in education 5 for, as bishoprics and other ecclesiastical dignities are 
confined tmtirely to the monastic order, tlie parish priests have no stimu- 
lus to improvement, and are little better than their flocks — perhaps 
even worse, in the matter of sobriety. 'Fho towns, according to Mr. 
G('d(lio, are tboronglily pc'rmeated with socialistic theories, csjiecially 
that negation of all religions l)»‘lief and denial of the individual 
right in property knoAv 11 as Nihilism;” V)Ut, Avliat the issue of the 
struggle Avill be, he docs not attempt to guess; ‘‘before it,” as a 
French writer has said, “ there rises an immense note of interroga- 
tion.” As to any collision between Russia and England in Asia, he 
lias no ibar, considering the contrast between the stability of the com- 
mercial and political st:itcs of the two countries. “ While the young 
Czar has just added to his ovorgrowm dominions several thousaml 
square miles of desert and several thousand head of Turcoman robbers, 
he dare not show himself outside the jialace grounds of Gatchina; a 
hostile meeting in Asia Avould bo a misfortune to Britain — it would 
probably be ruin to the Russian Empire.” 

“ The Wentworth Papers,” just brouglit out by Mr. Cartwright,''* 
the author of the “ Memoirs of Sir John Reresby,” consist of letters 
written to the third Earl of Strafford by his friends and family in 
London during the first half of the eighteenth century. Most of Jiis 
correspondents were connected Avith the Court, so that their letters 
afford copious materials for forming a picture of the public and 
private life of the upper classes. Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, the 
receiver of the letters, was grand-nepheAv to the first carl of Strafford, 
the friend of Laud. Here Mr. CartAvright corrects an error in Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s peerage, which Introduces another generation, making 
liim great-grand-nephew. Born in 1672, lie entered the army in 1688, 
and ten years later Avas colonel of Dragoons, lie took an active part 
in the campaign of 1702, but afterw'ards his life Avas almost entirely 

® “The Wentworth Papers (1705-1739).** Edited by J. J. Cartwright, M.A., 
of the Public K ' )rd Office. Wyman & Sons. 1«&3. 
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fcjpent in the diplomatic service, mostly in Berlin, when he grumbled 
occasionally at having no opportunity of distinguishing himself in the 
military profession, and at not getting an earldom as early as ho hoped. 
He quitted Berlin in 1711 to 'take the more important post at the 
Hague, and was one of the plenipotentiaries for negotiating the treaty 
of Utrecht. This Avas Ids last public service, for the accession of 
George 1. brought the Whigs into power, and Strafford was recalled. The 
rest of his life was spent mostly in Yorkshire, occasionally correspond- 
ing with the Pretender, lie appears to liave been a man of courage 
and resolution, with habits of business, rather than talents; and 
8wift says, Avholly illiterate.^’ This cannot be strictly true, for his 
brother Pc'ler Avrites to liini, Avhon Ambassador at Berlin, to refuse an 
appoiiitme it under him on the ground that he could neither write nor 
speak Latin, iiiiplyiiiL'; that it was a necessary accomplishment, Avliich 
his brother possessed. And now for a Avord or two about his eorro- 
spondents. First comes liis mother, a delightful old lady, devoted to 
her “ dearist anti best of children,” Avhose “ infenit afYectionato 
motlior” slie signs lier.sclf. She is particularly anxious about his 
marriage, sending him jiarticulurs about all the young ladies Avith 
fortunes in the inairimonial market, and even going so far as to com- 
luencc negotiations Avitliout coiisnlting him. Lady Tuftonhas a house 
to sell for t*5,0()0, and Lady WcntAvortli says, “ oik* or tAVoe may bo 
bated if you Avill take a daughter.’^ The money value of the ladi(*s is 
always put forward very strongly, and had its effect, fur Straffbnl 
linally married a lady Avith £(>(), 00b at least. Next to her affection for 
her son, Ijady Weiitwortlds ruling j^assioji Avas for animals — dogN, 2)riii- 
cipally, and monkeys. She hardly ever Avrites Avithoiit giving iicavs 
of her p'ts, and lior daughter-in-law cannot resist an occasional laugh 
at h(!r, in her Ictt.cns to her husband, especially Avhen ‘‘ Pearl ” is ill, 
and is brought to Ijady Strafford’s house “ every day in two little 
night gowiids made lilt for it, and its leggs Avas put into sieves, that I 
had a great deal to do to keep myself grave, for her affliction was too 
great for mo to laugh.” it must liave been a droll siglit to see a 
monkey, a parrot, and live dogs all shut up in a sedan-chair together, 
followed by Lady WoiitAvorth in anotlier. She is fond of her daughter 
Betty, too, hut not as mucli as of her son, for she is candid enough to 
say that “ she is iioAv handsome but Avill soon iiiyde ; she is not a 
lasting buity,” and that she *• Avants a little polishing to make her 
complete.” 

Another of the regular correspondents is Peter Wentworth, an idle, 
self-indulgent man, Avho held ornamental Court appointments, such as 
equerry, and was probably fit for nothingclse. He was given to drink, and 
takes great credit to himself for keeping sober at the Koyal table. He 
Avas probably fat. Ills letters are Court gossip, useful for facts, social 

and political, but Avitliout much insight. Lady Strafford is a clever, 
sensible Avoman, fond of her husband, occasionally coarse in expres- 
sion, but not in mind. She tells him gossip to amuse him, and looks 
after his interests in London. Then there is Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
political, with a soupgon of priggishness, and a few others. Any one 
can see that there are here the elements of a very amusing picture, 
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and now that the “ drum and trumpet” style of history has given 
place to social evolution,” readers can be entertained with gossip and 
scandal, and little details of everyday life, and please themselves with 
the thought that tliey are learning history at the same time. 

We must finish with one of the many good stories. This is from 
Lady Strafford’s letters : “ The town has made out a story of the 
Duchess of Shrewsbery and Lady Oxford. The Duchess of Shrews- 
bery told me of it. IShe says they will always make a story of her 
every year, but she likes this the best. They say she went to Lady 
Oxford, and she said, ‘ Madam, I and luy lord are so weary of talking 
politicks, what are you and your lord?* And Lady Oxford sighed and 
said, ‘ She knew no lord but the Lord Jehova;* and the Duchess made 
answer again, ‘ Oh, dear madam, who is that ? 1 believe it is won of 

the now titles, for I never lieard of him before.’ ” 

And here is another from Peter Wentworth’s pen : They tell a 
cornmical story of Lord Crommortney, who was ask’t by the Queen 
how the Scotch lords wou’d vote (on the Place Bill), he said they were 
all agreed, she ask’t how agreed in wdiat, he answered to take as much 
money as her Majesty was please to give them.” 

The selection of the passages printed from such a largo mass of 
correspondence has been managed Avith groat skill and judgment, so 
that the book is never dull, and the editor has exercised a Aviso modera - 
tion in his footnotes, which are just sulficiont to explain obscure allu- 
sions Avithout being obtrusively li-equent. 

The best fccaturcs in Mrs. Gardiner’s “Prcnch Kevolution,”* Avhich 
has just appeared in the “Epochs of Modern History” Scries, are the 
accurate description of the state ol’ French society during the monarehy, 
and the clearness Avith Avhich she discriminates between the aims and 
principles of the different parties and leaders Avho brouglit about the 
lievolution. No space is throAvn UAvay by giving personal details, 
Avhich can bo easily found in larger works, and the subject is treated 
throughout from a political point of vieAv. Tlic account of the com- 
position of the Assembly, in 1781), is j)articularly good, and so is the 
comparison of the policy of the Girondists and the JMuntagnards. The 
fairness Avith Avhich opposite views are represented claims the reader’s 
confidence at once in the writer’s conscientiousness and accuracy, and 
is nev'cr abused, Tlie use of the Avord elect as a synonym for choose 
Avas, till quite lately, confined to the sporting press (“ A. D., having 
Avon the tosSy elected to go in Jirst”), and sounds curiously out of 

place in a scholarly liistory, especially one Avrlttim by a lady. 

There have been a great many outlines of English History pub- 
lished^ — all more or less founded on Salmon’s “ Chronological 
Historian,” Avhich appeared early in the last century, and all with 
excellences of tlieir own. Toone’s, for instance, is especially valuable 


* “Tlie French Itevolution, 1789-1795,” liy 13. M. Gardiner. Longmans, 
Green & 

^ liaiulbook in Outline of the Political Itistory of Kr gland, to 1882.'* 
Chi'uiiologicaDy arrauged by A. 11. D. Adaud, M.A., and C. Kausome, M.A. 
Itivin^tons. 
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lor giving lists of the mayors of London and oilier officers, and for 
the number of domestic and social facts which are incorporated with 
those of more political importance The distinguishing feature of 
Messrs. Acland and Ihmsoine’s is that the outline of facts occupies 
only the righthand page, while the lefthaud page is reserved for notes 
of -foreign events, well-selected illustrative quotations, and pedigrees, 
with space for additional notes to be added by the owner. The last 
event noted is the battle of Tel-cl-Kebir. It would have been little 
more trouble — and a great help to students — if the exact dates— *>., 
the month and days of occurrences, had been more often inserted. 
One slip we have noticed in turning over the pages. Under the year 
1533, tiiere arc these entries: — “ A^or., Henry marries Anne Boleyn. 
Sept.j Princess Klizabctli is born.** The date of tlie marriage is 
uncertain — but if it was in November, it was in 1532, if in 1533, it 
was in January. The compilers insist rightly in the jircfacc, on the 
necessity of teaching tlie skeleton of English history first, and then 
filling it up by the study of special ])eriods. The opj^osite practice, is 
unfortunately too common, of teaching detached portions fully before 
the cutlim‘s have been mastered, and some teachers oven advocate the 
method of bogiriiiing with recent liistory and working backwards, a 
most irrational system and destructive of all sense of continuity in 
history, winch is a most important point to keep beibre the learn er*s 
mind. 

Another handy little book for students of English history has 
recently been publislied in America,® consisting of a list of the most 
useful historical works arranged under the periods of which they 
treat. The selection is judiciously made, but it would have been 
better to have included among them more of th(i original sources of 
history, such as the best editions of the cJironicles, and the calendars 
of btate papers, to which some of the space occupied by a catalogue 
of historical novels and poems might with advantage have been 
devoted. 

Professor Max Muller puts Lis finger on one of the worst results of 
competitive examinations when he says that, instead of exciting an 
aj)petite for work, they often produce a kind of intellectual nausea, 
which may last for life.^ As an antidote to this disastrous result, in 
the case of Indian Civil Servants, he attempts to show, in a course 
of seven lectures delivered at Cambridge, that the study of Sanskrit 
literature is full of huiiiiiii interests, full of lessons which even 

Greek could never teach ns,” strongly in the case of religion, the 

history of which can nowhere be better studied than in India. A 
common complaint about the Hindoo character is their want of truth- 
fulness. But the Vedas specially inculcate the practice of speaking 
the truth, and it is the virtue for which medisBval travellers in India 
especially praise the natives. The cruelties of the Mahommedan 

® The Reader’s Guide to English History.*’ By W. Fr. Allen, A.M. Bos- 
ton : Ginn, Heath & Co. 1^82. 

^ “India: W hat can it Teach us ?'* By F. Max Miiller.^K.M. Longmans, 
Oreen & Co. 1883. 
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conquerors, and the subsequent subjection to European nations, have 
certainly done much to destroy it. Fear, and not the devil, is the true 
father of lies. The view of life put forward in Sanscrit literature is 
not without its value now. It reminds us that this world is, after all, 
perhaps, not meant for a constant alternation of work and pleasure 
that is almost work ; that a little less work and a little less pleasure, 
with more thought and more rest, might make men happier or less 
unhappy than they are. ** A man seeking for eternal happiness might 
obtain it by a hundredth part of the sulFeriiigs which a foolish man 
endures in the pursuit of riches.” “ If I know that my own body is not 
mine, and yet that the whole earth is mine, and again that it is 
both mine and thine, no harm can happen then.” “ There is nothing 
higher than the attainment of the knowledge of the self.” 

The special phase of religion which tlic Vedas show us is what 
Mr. Max Miiller calls henotheistiCy an apt name, much wanted, to 
describe that point of view by Avhicli every god is considered 
supreme in turn and, therefore the creator, and which puzzled the 
western mind at first, only accustomed to Jewish monotheism and 
Greek polytheism. “ When wo see those two giant spectres of 
heaven and earth on the background of the Vedic religion, exerting 
their inlluence for a time, and then vanishing before tbe light of 
younger and more active gods, we learn a lesson 'which it is well to 
learn, and which we can hardly learn anywhere c*lsc — the lesson how 
gods vHn's made and unmade- -Yam the Beyond, or the Infinite, was 
named by difTcrent names in order to bring it near to the mind ot 
man, to make it for a time comprehensible, until, when name after 
name had proved of no avail, a iiamcl(*ss god Avas felt to answer best 
the cravings of the human heart.” Allusions to ancestor-worship also 
occur frequently in the Kigvetla and other Avritings, though Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has dciji(;d its existence among Indo-European and 
Semitic nations. 

Among the books for juvenile readers Avhich Ave have to notice, 
Alborg’s Gustavus Vasa” is tho neAvest” and most exciting in subject, 
especially to those Avho arc fascinated by horrors, of Avhich Cliristicrn 
1I.*.S reign will giA'^c them a feast. The execution of nearly a hundred 
noble victims in one day may be paralleled in other histories, but not 
the grim humour of the method by Avhicli the king made compensation 
to his subjects and relieved his own conscience ; that of burning alivo 
the Archbishop of Luridcii, Avho had assisted him in his crime. This 
king Cliristicrn shoAved a strange mixture of character. Brutally cruel 
and tyrannical as he Avas to the iij^per classes, he abolished serfdom, 
establislmd a system of education in the chief loAvns of his three king- 
doms, and did a good deal for the advancement of commerce, and in 
breaking doAvn feudalism. He may have had some slight sympathy with 
the “ new learning,” especially from its anti-clerical tone, but he can 

hardly have “ leaned most decidedly in favour of Calvin’s doctrines at 
least, not to any practical purpose ; for the “ Institutions” Averc published 


* ** Gustav us Vasa and his Stirring Times.** By Albert Alberg. \V. Swan 
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in 1535, and though Christiern did i\ot die till 1559, the last twenty- 
eight years of his life wore spent in prison. The story of G ustavus Vasa’s 
rebellion, the son of one of the victims of the “ Bloodbath” nt Stock- 
holm, is full of adventure. His life as a woodman in Dalecarlia with 
his trusty friend Liss Lars, whose respect and confidence lie gained by 
a bear fight ; his adventure in the cotbige with the spies, when the 
good wife averted suspicion by iingrily telling him to go off and thrash ; 
and his first and victorious battle at Brunbeck Kerry, remind one of our 
own Alfred’s troubles and final victory over enemies of the samo 
nation. There are other parallels with English history. As here, so 
in SwcdcMi, a new nobility rose on the confiscation of monastic pro- 
perty, and, like Henry Vlll., Gustavus Vasa secured a lion’s share for 
himself. vVnd, a smaller mutter, but worth noticing, Wolsey’s dying 
words a/e attributed to the infamous Goran Person. The stylo of 
writing is not pleasant, somewhat turgid, and not always good English, 
The illustrations arc very poor. Most urn taken from roiilly good 
drawings, but they are badly engraved and printed, black and smudgy. 
'J'he costumes and armour in some of the best, as works of art, arc 
nearly fifty years later than the time to which they refer. 

Tiio same puhlislujrs have also brought out lives of Savonarola, 
Wielif, and Luther, in similar bliidings,® as if forming part of a series. 
The last two are written by Mr. AV. Chapman. They are pleasant 
to read, but do not go wry deeply into matters. To say that “ it is 
not probable that AViclif, the mail who sought his models in the 
Gospel, would jjreaeli sedition and strife” docs not teacli us much 
about Ills political views. The author’s familiarity with the middle 
ages may be tested by his s])eakiijg of the mendicant and his 

fairness, by his praising AA'^ielif for never holding more tliaii one living, 
while for many yeiirs he. did not reside on the one which he ludd. It 
is the iicglcetiiig the cure of souls that mak(‘S the sin of plurality. It 
Avas hardly Avorth Avhile to insist on AVielifs trust in Christ wlieii 
summoned to a[)pear ])efore the Convocjitiori of 1377, Avhen lie had 
John of Gaunt and Lord llenry Percy at liis side to linlly his judges. 

The “Life of Jjuther” i.s of the same class, sliort and intere.stmg, 
and iiiirly accurate. Souu3 of the illustrations arc good ; but it is a 
pity tliat Luther’s older portraits are used for sceiu^s in his earlier life. 
In the frontispiece, the scene of his burning the papal bull, lie is 
represented stout and burly, quantum iimlatus ah illo Lutlun*, Avho 
looks at us out of the jiages of La uter bach’s “ Historia Aloiiastica,” 
gaunt and hollow-chcckcd, Avith a short beard, dressed as an Augiis- 
tinian hermit. 

The third book is a sketch of the life of Savonarola, dwidlincr 
chiefly upon those incidents Avhich are likely to interest the young, as 
the Children’s Carnival, llie Bonfire of Varieties, and the Ordtjal by 
Fire; but not omitting to inculcate the k&aous of self-denial and 
earnestness, which the KJorentinc preacher taught, as much by his life 
and death, as by liis sermons in the Duoino. 

® “The Life of John AViclif.” By \V. C'hapman. 

“The Life of Martin Luther.*^ By W. Chapman. 

“True to Himself.’* By Fras. E. Cooke. AV. Sw.an Sonnenschein & Co. 
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It is seldom, indeed, that a biography of a man ivho lived eight 
liundred years ago is written with such complete symp«athy and ap- 
preciation of a character alien to modern thought as Mr. Kule's life of 
Anselm.'*^ More than that, the intimate acquaintance with the details 
of monastic life^ and the exceptionally accurate knowledge of mediaeval 
Latin give the book a very high value to students of history, quite 
apart from its special subject. The notes are a perfect storehouse of 
hints of this kind, not, of course, all new, but all useful because oilen 
overlooked; as, for instance, the special use of Opns Dei and SetTitium 
Deif for what we now call Divine Service, not liie work of God in the 
wider sense ; and the proof that consuetndo had entirely lost the 
meaning of “custom” in the sense of use and wont, and could be applied 
to a newly imposed tax, as, indeed, the modern word custom could 
also. The knowledge that win^f7*and Jilia often mean godmother and 
godchild affords easy explanation of the relationship of Gundrada, 
countess of Surrej^, whose tomb is at JSouthover church in Lewes, to 
Matilda, the queen of William the Conqueror, and this is corroborated 
by the mention of a certain llichard Guet, whom Mr. Rule has found 
mentioned as her brother in tlic Bermondsey Cartulary in the llar- 
leian Library. This is a much more probable theory than that of Mr. 
Stapleton, adopted by Mr. Freeman, that Matilda was married before 
her union with the Conqueror, especudly as the impediment alleged to 
their marriage was only consanguinity due to their common descent 
from Duke Rollo. The position of an Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
early periods of English history is very well stated by Mr. Rule. At a 
time when there was no press and no parliament to re])roscnt what little 
public opinion there was, the authority of tlio Primate over tlio con- 
science of the Monarch was the only ofiiciul check against despotism 
known to the age, and, as it depended entirely upon personal character, 
it was not always worili much. But, in Anselm’s case, the “weak old 
ewe” was able to some extent to restrain “ the savage bull,” and Peter 
of Blois distinctly notes the immediate decline in national morality 
when the Archbishop left England. The training by which such 
saintly characters were produced was Jiard enough — Hogging and 
Latin grammar. The Hogging not done in passion, but syste- 
matically, by men who were themselves models of self-chastisement 
and self-control, and apparently it evoked in the jmpila love — not 
hatred — and a desire to emulate their masters’ virtues. The -wonder 
is that such discipline did not destroy at once the tenderness for wdiicli 
Anselm was specially noted. In most cases, no doubt, it produced 
that brutality and absence of human sympathy, of which so many 
signs are apparent in the annals of monastic life. 

The account of Anselm’s life at the Abbey of Le Bee, the name of 
which still remains at Tooting Beck, one of their estates in England, 
will be newer to most readers than bis career ns Archbishop, and may 
be taken as a typical account of the foundation and early life of a 
European monastery before tlio enthusiasm for asceticism had given 


“The l iTe and Times of St. Anselm.” By Martin Bule^ M.A. Two vols. 
Kogan Paul, Trench & Co. 1863. 
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to a desire to lead a quiet rural life, with no troubles, except the 
observance of a laxly interpreted rule. 

The union of artistic feeling with mechanical skill” was one of the 
chief causes of the success of the inventor of the steam hammer. His 
first lessons in mechanical accuracy were learnt from his grandfather, 
a builder whose houses must have been perfection, if every part 
was as carefully executed as the doors, “ wliich were so well hung that 
they were capable of being opened and closed by the slight puff of a 
hand-bellows.^* There are few such builders now. Even in Queen 
Anne’s time there were complaints of the inferiority of new houses in 
London, and perhaps modern methods of scamping work started in the 
south and trav.elled slow’ly northwards, llis artistic taste and skill in 
drawing was derived from his father, Alexander Nasmyth, the well- 
known portrait and water-colour painter, whose portrait of Burns is 
perhaps Jiis most popular work. He also had a strong taste for 
mechanical pursuits, and taught his son the use of the lathe as well as 
of the pencil. His painting his logs to represent striped stock- 
ings for a ball at Kanelagh, when his nether garments had met with 
an accident, is a test of skill worthy of a place with the feats of Apelles 
and Zeuxis. James Nasmyth’s advocacy of the universal teaching of 
drawing, to give “ the faculties of comparison by sight, or, what may 
commonly be called, correctness of eye,” should bo read by those 
who grumble at the expenditure on what they call ” artistic education” 
at our elementary schools. He gives one novel instance of its useful- 
ness, as enabling him to order dinner at a Swedish inn where there 
was no interpreter to bo had between guest and liost. The sketch 
which produced such a good result is reproduced in the book. Another 
most interesting facsimile is that of the page of his ‘‘scheme book’* 
on which he fir.st thought out his steam hammer. The accuracy of his 
thoughts IS strikingly shown in lliis sketch, which embodies not only 
the general structure, but even the detail.s which are now employed. 
Owing to a falling off in the iron trade, the invention was not carried 
out immediately, or even patented ; but the sketches were shown to 
visitors at the Bridgewater Works, and a short time afterwards Nasmyth 
was astonished to find, on a tour in France, a hammer constructed by 
two French engineers who had been in England and seen his sketches. 
It was in fair working order, but some details had not been rightly 
comprehended, which the inventor with his usual liberality, corrected. 
The slowness of the English Government in adopting new improve- 
cnents is proverbial. Even Russia gave orders for the steam hammer 
a twelvemonth before the English Admiralty would notice it. Nasmyth’s 
other invention, the steam pile-driver, was first used at the Hamoaze. 
It is an instance of his definition of engineering; “common-sense applied 
to the use of materials.” The two principles involved are, that the 
whole weight of the cylinder, hammerblock and guidebox are supported 
on the pile, and themselves act as drivers, and secondly that the em- 
ployment of a great mass and moderate velocity drives the pile without 

“James Nasmyth, Engineer.** An Autobiography. Edited by Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D. John Murray. 1883 . 
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injuring the head, as in the old system, by whicli the head was 
splintered and had constantly to be remade. At the hrst trial, it 
drove home a pile in four and a half minutes, while the old machine took 
twelve hours. In conducting his works, his principle was free trade in 
abilities. When the Trades Union threatened a strike because he 
employed men who had not served their seven years apprenticeship, he 
told them ‘‘ he preferred employing a man who had acquired the 
requisite mechanical skill in two years rather than another who was so 
stupid as to require seven years teaching,'’ and, when the strike was 
proclaimed, tilled up the vacant places with Scotchmen and con([uered 
the Union. In the tirst part of the book there are many interesting re- 
miniscences of old Kdinburgh, and some amusing Scotch incidents, and 
his account of his early life at Maudsley’s shows how a young engineer 
may get on if he has brains and willingness to work, and shows also 
why many do not succeed. On starting in London, his father gave 
him a very sensible and pithy piece of advice. “You will tind that 
though there arc many dirty roads in life, if you use your judgment, 
you may always be able to lind a clean crossing.’’ 

Eliza Keary*'-* reminds us of the Jiekenntmsse einer schunen J^eeJe, 
which Gdthe inserts in W'ilhelm Aleister’s Lehrjahre. Neither con- 
tains any incidents, or depicts striking surroiiiidings for the beautiful 
and fragrant soul whose life is recorded, but boili alike take us to tlie 
inner court of the Temple. 

Miss Keary, as the daughter of a Hull clergyman fifty years ago, a 
schoolgirl in Kensington, the daughter at lionie, the aunt in charge 
of motherless nephews, tlie fiuthorcss climbing her way up the ladder, 
now refreshed by an Egyptian tour, or a visit to Cannes, in later life 
managing a home for young servants, giving counsel and sympathy to 
all who sought it, docs not seem to present a figure more suitable for 
a memoir than any other gentle English lady presents, who possesses 
a charming buoyancy of temperament due to Irish d(‘scent. 

It is the psychological history of this beautiful mind that gives the 
book its value ; and this kind of history can rarely be related for lack 
of competent authority. It is only a lifelong love that could venture 
Upon such a record. Such a love existed between the sisters, and it 
is so deep that no word of mere praise suggests partiality. The 
memoir deserves mention as a model of compactness, easy style, and 
absence of anything like padding. Nothing is inserted but what serves 
to show the beauty of Miss Keary’s character, and its influence on 
those around her. There neither was, nor could be, anything to blamo 
in such a life as hers. If her imagination had been disciplined by 
something like ii consequent line of study, it would have served her as 

a novelist quite as well, If not better than It did, and immeasurably 
better so far as her practical life was concerned. Wo feel this as we 
read in what a world of dreams she lived. We also feel that she 
attributed all her own power of writing and human sympathy to the 
fact that her inner life had not been in any way interfered with. 

<« Memoir of Annie Keary.” By her Sister. London : Macmillan & Co. 

1883. 
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“Castle Daly” (1875) has always appeared to iis not only the 
ablest of her books, but unrivalled us a study of hlnglish and Irish 
character. While it was coming out in Macmillan's Magazine, she 
enjoyed hearing her friends discuss whether they were disposed to 
take the English or the Irish side; and she would defend each character 
in “ Castle Daly ” as genially as though that of a personal friend. 
The literary praise she seemed to value most was that which declared 
her the follower of Miss Austen and Mrs. Gaskell ; and it is this 
praise which, alike as to her literary and personal self, has always 
struck us as the truest and the best bestowed. 

A record of opiiii()ns and Ibolings about, and a study of, D. Rossetti’s 
Art in Poetry and Painting has been published by lyiacniillaii, and 
written by ^Mr. W. Sliarp.*^ Mr. Sharp writes as one having authority ; 
and if careful, and even profound, study implies authority, the author 
lias legitimately earned his right to sjieak. Every iiago bears m.arks 
of thought and apj)reciativo judgment; and any one desiring to 
become accpiainted with the subject, will do well to read, mark, h*arn 
and inwardly digest this book. In so doing, ho will have acquired, 
perhaps, more tlian the author intended; lu‘ will have learnt the aims 
and methods of l^roraiiliaelitism, Rossetti's methods and work in 
design and painting, the iiharacter of his prose writings, lyrical poems, 
ballads and sonnets; and he will have learnt something more than aU 
this. The veiy defence by which Rossetti’s friends endeavour to 
explain away much tluit is disliked in him only serves to open our 
eyes the more to tlie grav(i defects, be they aisthetic or moral, which 
mar his licauty. Ills marvellous power of expression, and his still 
more marvellous facilities in colour and technical treatment, are 
not accompanied by any acute sense of form, or perception of drawing 
— nor by such an idealism as could lind its counterpart in reality. 

The result is that his wotks— poems and paintings — are not only 
mystic, they are oRoii false. The drawing is often impossible and 
uncouth, the expressions of individuality in face or character weird, 
unreal and unwln)iesomo. The female faces that look out upon us 
fi*om liis canvas ropresoiit no idealization of a strong, beautiful or 
healthy lile. Mr. Sharp cannot understand that any one should dis- 
like the Venus Verticordia, or Lilith, except from miscomprehension, 
or Avide diverg('llc(^ in sympathy. There is another reason, they are 
untrue, they liave no counterpart ill Nature. Health and disease do 
not thus go hand in liaiul. ’J'hanks to the effect of the psychological 
law of association, health and beauty are indissolubly associated in the 
human mind ; for ns, mental and moral disease are not beautiful, 
except on canvass, and then only Avith a beauty that appeals to a few. 

Of the rest, some will feel repelled by some of these leering contortions, 

Avhile others Avill object to them on moral grounds. Mr. Sharp says 
of Venus Verticordia, that “she is the Lust of Elesh,” “a desire 
that is unsatiablo and remorseless ” — of Lilith, that she is “a pure 
animal” (meaning, probably, a mere animal) “ though gifted with im- 
mortal womanliness ” — how may these things be ? Again, “ she is a 


“Dante Cr. Rossetti.** By Wm. Sharp. Macmillan & Co. 
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bcautiiiil woman, luring to liersolf many souls in every generation/’ 
“ permeated with a spirit of insatiable desire, yet alien to love.” 

And yet, on page 205, the author says : “ How the dislike (to these 
two paintings) may mean objections on the score of morality, I am 
wholly at a loss to understand, except that 1 stipposc there are some 
people .... who would look upon the purity of the Venus of Milo as 
mere exemplification of ‘harlotry’ in stone.” 

After Mr. Sharp’s descriptions (pioted above of Venus Verticordia 
and Lilith, some people might look upon them as mere exemplifications 
of “ harlotry ” on canvass. 

From the series entitled “Foreign Classics for English Eeaders,”^* 
edited by Mrs. Olipliant, wo have the life of Jean Jacques Kousseaii, 
by Mr. tf. G. Graham. No doubt there existed abundant materials 
for such a work, but none the less great credit is due to Mr. Graham 
for the skill and tact with which he has employed them. The book 
is singularly free from prejudice or party spirit ; nothing extenuates, 
nor sets down aught in malice. And those who niay desire, without 
going to original sources, to form a just idea of the nature and extent 
of Itousseau's influence on modern thought, on botli sides of the 
Atlantic, will nowhere find the information they seek more impartially 
and concisely conveyed than in Mr. Graham’s Rousseau. 

A late messenger in the office of Inspector of Fisheries, and the 
author of a “ History of Strikes” and a “ History of Odd Fellowship,” 
has written his life as a beggar boy, and very amusing it is.'* His 
earliest recollections were tramping the country, principally Scotland 
and the Borders, with his mother and stepfather, a drunken soldier. 
The profession was carried to much greater height tliaii in England. 
Farmers* wives kept an “ awmous dish ” filled with meal for the passing 
tramps. Others, not so lavish, wore contented with giving a handful, 
“ a goupen fou,” and this meal was not eaten, but sold at tlio nearest 
town. The worst class of all were the “ handbarrow beggars,” 
miserable cripples who were deposited by their friends at a farmer’s 
door, where they had to be fed to keep them from starving, till a 
labourer coidd be spared to trundle them off to another house. Then 
every village had its idiot — ^but the Poor Law has happily provided for 
both classes, and the having to pay poor rates has diminished very 
sensibly the giving of alms, so that the profession of beggar is almost 
extinct. The Northumberland artisans were not without a taste for 
literature, when they could get it. Scott’s novels were read aloud at 
the Market Cross, at Bellingham, as they came out, by one working- 
man, a saddler, to his compaTiioiis ; but (and this is an instance of the 

general difference in the intelligence of town and country, of agricul- 
ture and trade, and of the connection between ignorance and bigotry), 
the reader was supposed to have imbibed radical opinions, and no 
farmers would employ him. This was, of course, before the abolition 
of the newspaper and paper duties, when there were not much 

Bousseau.” By Henry Grey Graham. Edinburgh and London : W. Black- 
wood Soofl. 1882 . 

” “ James Burn, the Beggar Boy. " An Autobiography. Hodder & Stoughton. 
1882 . 
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more than 200 papers published in the whole of England, instead of 
nearly 1,000, as now. In many country towns, Mr. Burn says, the 
law was successfully evaded, and there were places where people 
dropped their, pence into narrow apertures, and papers to the 
amount made their appearance, as if by magic.** In the farmhouses 
the plate-racks were ornamented with sets of pewter plates, bright and 
shining. These, like the silver plate in great houses, could be melted 
up and re-rnadc at slight expense, and so were practically everlasting. 
Lovers of furniture would like to find some remote place where 
antique carved oak presses with grotesque figures are still common 
articles of furniture, as they were on the Borders in the beginning 
of the century. Most of these were Dutch, and the writer suggests, 
with gieat probability, were imported after William III. became king. 
They are probably all now cut up to face modern sideboards. 

The memoirs arc interspersed with shrewd remarks about some of 
the noted peo])le whom ^Ir. Burn chanced to meet. This is what 
working man thouglit about Carlyle : “ It may seem strange, yet it is 
so, this son of an Ijcclef<*chan Cameronian mason, had Htrlo, if any, 
sympathy for the sous of toil ; but, to let the world know how virtuous 
he was, lie used the battering-ram of liis distorted phraseology against 
the small vices of his age.*’ There may bo a grain of spite in those 
W'ords, due to the fact that the writer got the worst of it in a fight 
with a boy at Ecclefcchan, whom lie believes to liave been the Chelsea 
philosopher himself. 

One of the friends of our boyliood, Maxwell’s “ Life of Wellington,”^* 
lias rea]>i)earc(l in a new and haiulsomo form, with pliotographs of 
many of the engravings from paintings by A. Cooper and other 
artists, which Avere in the earlier editions. Some alterations havo 
been made on points, concerning wJiicii fresh information has been 
discovered since Maxwell wrote, but the book is substantially the 
same. \ few rofereiiees to the Duke’s [julilislied despatches, and to 
such hooks as Dorsey Gardiiuir s History of AVaterloo,” would have 
materially increased its value; ’out sclioolboys, wlio will probably be 
its most frequent readers, Avill not miss tliat. 

This work is intended to supply the most complete material for a 
philosopliical history of Ilcrbart and his system.*' It consists not only 
of the whole of his collected works, but also of an account of those 
influences which were parauioiint in forming his opinions, and in 
influencing his methods. A chronological list of Avorks is added, 
which mentions, Iirstly,^dl his important scientific Avritings, consisting 
of esstiys, trealises, observatious, histories; sccondlj^ his published 
criticisms and studies of philosophical or pedagogic Avorks; and, 
thirdly, refers to llerbart's practical Avork in Pedagogy at tho Seminar 
in Ktinigsberg. Ilcrbart appears to have been a jirofouiid and con- 
scientious student, but was, perhaps, biassed very strongl}'' in one 
direction early in life, to the detriment of the iinpartialiLy of his 


“The Life of AVellington.” By W. 11. Maxwell. New Bicker. 
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judgment. An intuitive vision or dream gave to Fichte his system; 
] lerbart/s was excogitated after a long study of the systems of Rein- 
hold, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, and after a conscientious laborious 
study of mathematics and chemistry. • 

The admirers of ArUiur Hugh Clough^® have had to wait long for a 
biography of their favourite poet, but they must now feel more than 
compensated for the delay, by the effort which Mr. Waddington has 
made, in the volume now before us, to secure for liis hero an acknow- 
ledged position in the very front rank of poets of the present century. 
It is not given to many people to have a biographer so intimately 
acquainted with all the various influences surrounding their life, as 
Mr. Waddington appears to be with those through which Clough 
passed ; but wo cannot help wishing he liad given us more of Clough 
and less of Matthew Arnold, Keble, and others, from whom he largely 
quotes. We hear of Newman comj^osing “ Jjcad kindly light” iu an 
orange boat ; have quotations from the “Baptistery” of Isaac Williams; 
the author’s own views upon the doctrine of the “Apostolical Succcs- 
aion,” all of which are interesting no doubt, but hardly seem to bear 
upon the subject in hand. The comparisoji between Clough and 
Charles Kingsley is a happy one. A jniragraph from a letter of the 
former, showing the similarity of his views on Life with Kingsley, 
is worth (pioting : — 

“ Life is very like a railway. One gets into deep cuttings and long dark 
tunnels, when; one sees nothing, and hears twict; as much noise as usual, and 
one can’t read, and one shuts up the window and waits — and then it all comes 
clear again. Only in life it sometimes feels as if one had to dig the tunnel as 
one goes along, all new for oneself. Go straight on, however, and one’s sure 
to come out into a new country on the other side of the hills, sunny and bright.” 

Rough in verse and rough in prose — no writer he of “ Prose 
Idylls,” but with the same conviction of the great idea of life as their 
author. Mr. Waddington gives us a whole chapter on the “ Botliic 
of Tober iia Vuolich,” and in it mud) inten^sting matter on the vexed 

question of English hexameters, with, a comparison between the 

“Amours de Voyage” and Kingsley’s “Andromeda.” 

There is a story of an old Scotch lady, who complaining of an elderly 
spinster sister’s ilirtiitions, said, “ Oor Jean thinks a mon is just 
])airfcct salvation.” There appears to be a class — we fiincy they must 
be young men — who think actors “pairfect salvation,” and Mr. Wdlman’s 
little book^® suggests the idea that it was written for this class by one of 
themselves. According to the preface it is a qollection of brief notices 
of “ public men who have ascended to the highest rung on the ladder 
of fame.” It would be ungracious to say which of the gentlemen of 
whom Mr. Wilman writes in such unvarying strain of amiablo 
panegyric is not a very eminent contemporary, but we have doubts of 
the overwhelming debt of gratitude incurred by posterity in the case 

“ ArtlMir HughClougb.” A Monograph. By Samuel Waddington. London: 
George Bali & Sons. 

“Sketches of Living Celebrities.” By George Wilman, London; Griffith 
& Farran. 
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of no small percentage of those whom Mr. Wilman delightetli to 
honour. He has, liOAvever, displayed praiseworthy industry in com- 
piling a list of plays in which various actors have appeared, novels that 
a few living authors — and one, Mr. Trollope, no longer, alas! contem- 
porary — have written, and a fairly correct cjitalogue of the works of a 
few modern painters. Statesmen, poets, philosophers, musicians, and 
men of science, ap[)c*ar scarce — at least none come under Mr. Wilman’s 
notice. Perhaps when they have reached ** the highest rung of the 
ladder of fame” they may be worthy of a place beside our friends of 
the theatre and the Kditor of Judy, 

There are in the University of J^orpat thirteen volumes, containing 
thecorre-spoudenco of some of the Counts of Lagardie, in the sixteenth 
and sGvcntiientli centuries. The method of binding docs not say much 
for tlio carefulness of tlie librarian, for the seals have been destroyed, 
and the signatures cut olf. From this collection Johann Lossius has 
published a selcclioir'^ of the letters of Freiherr Pontus do Ijagardie, 
extending Jrom i\lardi, 1571, to August, 1589 ; and of Graf Jakob do 
Lagardie, from KUl to Kilo. Pontus of Lagardie was descended 
from a noble family of Languedoc, llis ])arents brought him up with 
tin* intoniion of placing liim in the Church, but his active and warlike 
tastes led him to adoj)t a soldicFs career. 

lie fought in Piedmont under Marshal Prissac, and in Scotland 
under D’Oyssel, in linVJ; he also served as an auxiliary in Denmark, and 
in Sweden under Eric XIV. Ho then joined John of Finland, in 
a successful rebellion against Eric, and was raised by John to various 
jjosts of honour. He was entrusted with dijdornatic relations with 
Poland, and with Spain in the Netherlands. 

In 1580 ho commenced a scries of military exploits which made him 
the hero of numerous Finnish traditions, handed down to the present 
<lay, and A\diicli made the Itussians offer up prayers for deliverance from 
the i)Ower of the devil and of Pontus of Lagardie. His son Jacob was 
captured by the Polos when lie was eighteen years of age. 

Ill 1009 lie was juude geuural of the army tlial Cluiilus IX. sent into 
Kiissia in aid of tlic Czar against his rebellious subjects. He led the 
wild mutinous crew that composed his army from victory to victory, 
and in 1(110 was hailed as the Deliverer of the Country, in Mogcow. 
In IGll and 1(512 he had reached such a powerful po.sition in Kussia 
by his repeated and daring victories, that he named and established a 
successor to the throne of Jtussia. His coiKpiosts, and his father’s, in 
Finland and the East, were secured to Sweden through the instrumen- 
tality by a treaty with Kussia. In 1630 he withdrew from the restless 
life of a soldier, and lived in princely retirement until his death. 

The documents from which these facts arc drawn offer a rich 
material to the historian of that period. 


20 djq XJrkunden der Grafcn de Lagardie, in der Universitiits bibliothek zu 
Dorpat.’* Herausgegeben von J. Lossiu-i. Dorpat. 
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"I^OTHING can be more daunting to a critic than to be confronted 
with work which it would be unjust to blame and misleading 
to praise. Measured by the conventional standard it merits ample 
praise. The appeal is to the conventional standard, and hence it 
happens for the most part that where the author is modest and the 
critic kindly the, work is greeted with universfil applause. But at the 
bar of the intellectual conscience, neither author nor critic would be 


prepared to swear, or even to adirm solemnly, that any new birth of 
ideas or images had taken place. Only the author hopes against hope 
that, by some divine accident, he has struck a note or two of celestial 
music, while the critic is altogether free from any illusion of the kind. 
If, on the other hand, the conventional standards were rejected, and 
the work judged on its own merits by critics who were, or were thought 
to be, infallible^ the downward motion of the universal thumb would 
not only interfere with a very pretty spectacular display, but would 
hinder possibly conquering heroes from entering the arena at all. 
And yet, to return whence we set out, it is misleading to render hearty 
praise, either by way of encouragement, or because the existence of a 
conventional standard tends to make real criticism impertinent and 
unjust. We have been prompted to these remarks by a careful and 
sympathetic study of a new volume of poems by Miss May Probyn, 
which bears the name of the opening piece, “ A Ballad of the Koad.’’^ 
Judged by any standard which it would bo lair to a]>ply, Miss Probyn s 
verses are excellent. They arc musical, they are interesting, there is 
the presence of a delicate fancy, and there is an evident ap}>reciation of 
dramatic incident. It is not every child of a curious and highly- 
wrought generation that can accomplish this, and the first duty of 
reader or critic must be the hearty acknowledgment of such grac(^ful 
and pleasurable versifying. But if we apply the standard, which no 
doubt Miss Probyn applies to herself, we are forced to admit, and we 
do so Avith reluctance, that tliese charming poems are not original com- 
positions at all. They are echoes, and the echoes of an echo. Miss 
Probyn has many sources of inspiration besides “ The Master,” Mr. 
Tennyson, to whom she dedicates wdth nil due modesty her “ ioolisli 
song.” She has been, to use an expressive Northemisni, “ smittlcd” 
Avith Mr. BroAVuing, and she has caught something of the manner of 

Miss Kossetti, and not a little of the spirit and style of Miss Ingelow. 

It is not for the instruction or admonition of Miss Probyn that avg 
have brought ourselves to indulge in this unplcasing candour. Doubt- 
less, she is as fully and as keenly aware of this Avant of originality, or 
rather of this compulsion to walk in familiar and enchanting paths, as 
any of her readers can be. But Ave take this opportunity of protesting 
against the universal application of the conventional standard, and in 


1 “ A IJallatl of tlio Road, and other Poems.” By May Probyn. London : 
W. Satchell Cc,, 10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 1883. 
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the case of so promising a young writer as Miss May Probyn, we are 
inclined to think that anything short of summum jus would be summa 
injuria. It is a pleasanter task to quote the following stanzas from the 
Ballad of Jane Shore — in our judgment by far the best poem in the 
book. Mistress Sliore, driven out by her husband, and captured by 
the king, has ded from the palace and taken refuge with her nurse. 
It is the nurse who speaks. (P. 22.) 

** But at the last came one alone. 

In simple knight’s array, 

That said, * Nor sceptre, dame, nor throne 
Can bring me peace this day.* 

“ Long time he strove, with threat and oath, 

Tiie threat nor oath did move, 

Till, sudden and soft, while we wrangled both, 

A footfall stole above. 

“ And, lo ! she stood on the little stair, 

Half-blinded and statue-still, 

As drawn by the sound of his voice she were 
Ever against her will. 

“ He turned about — cried on her name, 

What booted her tears and alarms ? 

As the moth reels into the eandle tiaine, 

JShe fled straight into his arms.” 

There is considerable skill in the composition of the ‘‘ Boy Butter- 
fly” and “ Buckie,” and they are likely to bo extremely popular; but 
jiathos of this kind, if it fails to move, is apt to irritate. We greatly 
prefer “ A.E.I.,” which, in spite of some affectation of style, has the 
note of reality. It testifies to the vanity of the attempt to live down 
a great sorrow. (P. 70.) 

“ Till, behold ! one day I awoke to fiiul 
That the whole of my life was left bchiud. 

That I walked alone in a world of air : 

A world, of all sound and speech bereft - 
The past may liold but a song of despair. 

But taKc it away, and there’s nothing left ! 

Ouly the silence everywhere.” 

Wc are surprised to have met with so many false rhymes in such 
melodious and careful verse — “Arms” and “ Psalms,” “ Ct>urt” and 
“ Wrought,” “ Pagoda” and “ Showed her,” “ Seller” and Umbrella.” 

It is difficult to say whether Mr. liossiter Johnson’s collection of verses 
“Idler and Poet,”^ justifies publication or not. It may afford a 
certain amount of pleasure to the reader, as it certainly must have 

done to the writer. The “Gate of Tears,” suggested by a party of 
children seeking in vain for the Straits of Babel Mandeb, a rare 
instance of the true meaning of the word, boing more poetical than the 
sound, suggests the usual reflections on the sorrow and uncertainty of 
life. The children cannot find the Gate of Tears on the map, but 
they all passed through it, and so did Washington, and so did Prosi- 

^ Idler and Poet.” By Rossiter Johnson. Bodton: Ja.jics Osgood & Co. 
London ; Triibner.* 1883. 
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dent Garfield, and so will ‘‘You and I.” The versification is easy 
and pleasant, the style agreeable, and the pathos, if somewhat facile, is 
neither forced nor unreal. “ Faith’s Surrender" is a somewhat 
ambitious attempt to review tilings generally from a cynical standpoint. 
We suspect that the author has visited Mount Etna in company with 
Empedocles and Mr. Arnold. • 

“ Betwixt old baulk and new beginning, 
llow courage quails ! 

’Twixt white intent and stain of sinning, 

How virtue fails ! 

And backward on her own path turning, 

Where Hazard’s lurid torch is burning, 

How reason pules !” 

Of course the thought is not very ]n-j>foiiiRl, but tliero is ability and 
sincerity in these stanzas. “ Laurenci*" and “ Evelyn” are probably 
records of the loss of infants. There is much to be said against 
doinostic verse, but in this instance sorrow lias quickened such poetic 
instinct as the writer possesses. The following lines from “Laurence” 
are touching and beautiful : — 

“A man in the world of hia cradle, a sage in his infantine lore. 

He was brave in the might ol' euduruiicc, was patient, — and who can be 
more ? 

He had learned to be shy of the stranger, to welcome his mother’s warm 
kiss, 

To trust in the arms of his fatlicr- -and who can ho wiser than this? 

The lifetime we thought lay hefons him, already was rounded and whole. 

In dainty completeness of body and wondrous ))crl'cciion of soul.” 

And again we quote with approbation a verse from “Evelyn.” (P. 58.) 
“ If I could know 

That houccrorth, in some pure eternal sphere, 

Tlie little life that grew so swiftly here 
Would still expand and grow. 

How should I strive against my wasting years. 

With toil from sun to sun, »and midnight tears. 

To build my soul up to the height of yours, 

And catch the light that lures. 

The iuspiiation that impels, 

The strength that dwells. 

Beyond tlio bounds of earthy cares and fears, 

Beyoud this bitter wo, — 

If 1 could only know !” 

There are some very terrible comic poems which ought never to 
liiive soon the light of clay, and there are .scattered throughout the 

volume some choice specimens of, may we say, “rresideht’s” English. 

Wo wonder liow Pracd would have “felt” if he had come across the 
first stanza of “ Motoinania.” (P. 93.) 

“ How mean it makes a fellow feel — 

’Tis cruel, I declare— 

To go to where the object is, 

And find it isn’t there, 

But lied to parts unknown, and *left 
No intimation where.” * 
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If Mr. Eossiter Johnson will steer clear of the Immensities, and 
suppress his sens(3 of humour, he may live to write verses concerning 
which there will bo no doubt as to the propriety of their publication. 

“ Tlic True and Eomantic Love Story of Colonel and Mrs. Hut- 
chinson,”^ by J. Antisoll Allen, purports to be a liramatic narrative 
teased upon, and supplementary to, the memoirs of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
the daughter oL' Sir Allen Apsley, governor of the Tower of London. 
It is the narrative of her courtship with Colonel Hutchinson. We 
cannot say that wc found this romantic love story dangerously excit- 
ing. The tone is no doubt excellent, and the sentiments unexception- 
able ; but if, as the author implies, it is a portrayal of real people aud 
true events, wo must console ourselves with the reflection that it 
“ happv nod a long Avhile ago.’' The priggishness and prosincss of the 
hero arc only to be equalled by the dulnoss ami ])ropricty ol‘ the hero- 
ine, Miss Apsloy, and of her sister, “ the younger Miss A])sh',y,” as 
she is iriv.'iriably called. Tlu^ originals may have been born in the seven- 
teenth century, but th(*se good folk flourished in Ciapluim at tin? begin- 
ning of this, ;ind the hero came a-wooing in cotton gloves, and with a 
pocket full of tracts. Uf course the piec<' is not without lofty sei'ti- 
ments, expressed iii wcll-choscn language, and to be quite just, an 
impression of goodness and purity is loft in the mind of the reader. 
We notice sevc'ral expressions wliich do not seem to belong to the 
actors and the age." The footboy says ‘‘ in the confusion of the tjent's 
attack.” “The rn/ptnip'<im8 oi' Rntxirc,^^ “Where conscience, ^ynr//- 
nethed by fear of (xod.” Twice, too, the metre demands that the 
penultimate of einpyrc;m should be made short. 

We will begin by admitting that we have tried to understand the 
meaning of a “Serpent Play,*’^ a divine pastonil, by 'J’iioinaa Cordon 
Hake, and liavc entirely failed. “ Whicli things .are an allegory," as 
wc are lain to conclude. Wc h.ave indeed been within the cloud, but 
we have brought back no mc.ssage to the peo])lo without. The plain 
truth is that tluj Jiuthor has not sufficiently realized his own meaning 
to be able to express it either plainly or by a figure, and he has so 
contrived, by eccentricity of thought and manner, to obscure the ideas 
he has realized himstilf, that he has failed to present them in any in- 
telligible shape to the most patient reader. We are, therefore, by no 
means ashamed of our lailuro to read the riddle, and are rather in- 
clined to cry t)ut against an author who, with abundant fancy and no 
mean capacity, presents for the bewilderment of the. meek- hear ted a 
clumsily constructed puzzle, of which he has mislaid the clue. Liter- 
ally we ask “ for a fish, ami he gives us a serpent.” The poem is not 

equally obscure throughout, as there are numerous passages which 

are quite plain and pretty. But they are like patches of landscape 
seen from the window of a railway carriage, which the white ateam- 
puflE will persist in hiding from the view. lu a word we protest against 


3 “The True and Romantic T/Ove Story of Colonel and Mrs. Hutchinson.’* A 
Drama in Verse. 15y J, Aiitlsell Alien. London : lilliot Stock, Paternoster Row. 

* “The Serpent Play.*’ A Divine Pastoral. J3y Thomas Gordon Hake. 
Ghatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1883. 
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an author, however clever he may be, who only displays the poetic 
faculty to abuse it. 

“TheConquest, and other Poems/'* byThomas Carlos Wilkinson, bears 
a somewhat misleading title. For the Conquest/’ an epic in six books, 
was wTitten in 1846 by Thomas Foreman Wilkinson, and it is only to 
the other poems that his son, the above-named, can point as his shax% 
of the volume. The Conquest/' written in the style and metre of 
Pope’s “ Iliad,” rises to the level of an old-fashioned prize poem, and is 
a sensible and creditable performance. It is the kind of poetry into 
which Mr. Silas Wegg might have dropped ” ns an afterpiece to 
the Decline and Fall of the Koman Empire.” Very possibly the 
author wrote it for his own amusement, and never meant to rush into 
print at all. But whatever effort is needed for composition of this 
kind is kept up from first to last, and if to our cars these measures 
are conventional and pedestrian, they are never peurile or unmeaning. 
Hero is a simile in the fearless old fashion, if we may borrow that oft- 
quoted saying. 

“ Thus, social Penguins, who, whore ocean roars. 

By nations build on Californian shores ; 

Kemote from hostile man securely breed, 

And new-hatched myriads to the ocean lead : 

The young birds screaming, splashing, lluttering, play, 

And dash exultant through the whitening spray.” 

Of the new wine, as supplied by Mr. T. C. Wilkinson, wo will only 
say th<at the old is better. 

“ C. Sonnets, by C. Authors,”® edited by Mr. ITenry J. Nicoli, 
belongs to the Dainty Little Volume” order so much in vogue in 
these days. We do not think that any intelioctual object is served by 
gathering together one hundred different sonnets from one hundred 
different authors. Lovers of the sonnet aro presumably above being 
caught by the title of a book, and we venture to assert that any one who 
can take delight in the first sonnet, by Sir T. AVyatt, or the hundreth, 
by Earl Kosslyn, w^ould resent the principle of selection as an unwortliy 
conceit. All that Mr. Isicoll includes in his eollection wc would have 
included, and wc thank him for having mad<3 popular many exquisite 
sonnets which are but little known, and are not easily attainable ; but 
ho should not have limited himself to one sonnet of Shakespeare or 
of Wordsworth, or Hartley Cohjridge, and if the number had 
reached 120 or 130 it would have been no great matter. The 
type is clear and delicate, but the bluish-tinted ribbed paper is a mis- 
take ill a dainty little volume. 

In this translation of Lessing’s “Nathan the Wise,”* JNIr. E.'K. Corbett 
has done good service to the many to whom the original is a sealed 


• “ The Conquest, and other Poems,” By Thomas Carlos Wilkinson. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. I S82. 

« “C. Sonnets, By C. Authors.” Edited by Henry J. Nicoli. Edinburgh: 
Macni VO '& Wallace. 1883. 

7 Lessing's “ >iatban the Wise,” Translated into English verse. By £. K. 
Aorbett. Ldudonr Kegan Paul, TreuchL& Co. 1883.* 
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book| but who arc capable of appreciating the great literary power 
and the lo*fty wisdom of this master in Israel, and to them “Nathan** 
will be little short of a revelation. He has prefaced his .translation 
witli an introduction which should be read for its own sake, and which 
will enable the thoughtful reader to grasp the spiritual meaning of 
tills wonderful drama. On the “Apologue of the Three Rings,** which 
Lessing borrowed from Boccaccio, Mr. Corbett dwells at, perhaps, 
unnecessary length. Parables seldom run on all fours. Their func- 
tion is to impress a new or diliicult idea by means of a well-known 
figure on which no thought need be spent. But when once the idea 
has been ajiprehended, it is idle to interrogate the figure. Or, in well- 
known words, hard to bettor, “ the flesh profitetli nothing.’* The point 
is that, as there woi*o three rings in the story, of which no one ring 
could be detected to be the right one, to tlie exclusion of the other 
two, so are there three religions, Islamism, Judaism, Christianity; and 
of these three none is before or after the other. As to whether the 
king lost the original ring, or if one of these three rings were the real 
one and the other two false, and how that applies to the three religions, 
it is vain to inquire. \Vc hold that Mr. Corbett successfully vindicates 
Lessing from tlio charge of an unworthy attack on Christianity, because 
the Jew and the iMohatninedan are represented by the noble characters 
of Nathan and Saladin, whereas the Chrisiian Kecha is petty and con- 
lemptildc, and the Patriarch blood tliirsty and treacherous. It is 
obvious that it was not Christianity, but the sectarian spirit iu Christ- 
ianity, against wl)ich the animus of the writer was directed, and that 
in a drama of which the scene is laid in the time of the Crusiides, tho 
spirit of toleration could be depicted with greater liistorical probability 
in the person o£ an er.lightened Jew or Infidel than in a soldier of tlie 
Cross. Moreover, tlie play was Avritteri for tlie rejiroof of a Christian 
public ; indeed, as 'we take it, it was for tlie purpose of inculcating a 
further moral that Lessing placed the three religions uu an equality. 
There is no reason Avhatever why one should not bo superior to all the 
rest, and, as a matter of fact, the three are not on tlie same level of 
spiritual insiglit or ethical profession. But there is every reason why 
the light of a religion should so shine as not to darken the Gentiles 
who lie outside it. And it must be remembered that, although tolera- 
tion is of the esisence of Christianity, it has but seldom commended itself 
to the apjjroval of Christians. It will be gathered from these remarks 
that the drama of “ Nathan tlie Wise” was written v/ith a purpose, 
and, as we surmise, Mr. Corbett lias translated it with a ])UTpose — the 
prOinOtiQU uf liberal ideas with regard to religion. From a literary 
point of view, llie work merits high praise. The style is easy and 
pleasant, and is free from tho oddity and sense of something wrong 
which are present in ordinary translations from modern languages. 
We regret that we have no space for extracts, which would need to be 
lengthy in order to convey any just idea of the play as a whole. 

Those who are familiar with the “ Indian Song of Songs,’* Mr. 
Edwin Arnold’s poetic version of Hindu Theology, and with the 
“ Light of Asia,” iu which he treats of the great theme of Buddhism, 
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will gladly welcome his latest work, “ Pearls of the Faith/'* in which 
he completed his design of the Oriental Trilogy. Mr, E. Arnold has 
hero presented us with a reflex of the thoughts and beliefs of the 
followers of Mahommed. With consummate skill and exquisite fancy 
he has strung together his poems on tlio ninety-nine names of Allali, 
typifying the rosaries of the pious Muslims, which contain ninety-nine 
beads, each bead signifying one of the holy names or attributes of the 
Almighty, Mr. Arnold’s deep sympathy with his subject, leads him 
to assert most emphatically that Islam cannot be thrust scornfully asijje, 
or rooted out. It must rather be conciliated, and share the task of 
educating the world with its sister religions. Nor will he allow that 
the dilForcnces between Christianity and Jslamism are as great as their 
similarities ; in proof of which we might adduce, did space permit, a 
hundred instances among the “Pearls.” True gems are they, such as 
“Jews might kiss and Iididels adore.” \Vc v/ill leave Mr. Arnold to 
the appreciation which scholars and general readcu-s will alike offer 
him. Witli high commendation we would notice the tasteful binding 
of green and gold, in which this fascinating volume is dressed. There 
is a pleasant novelty, too, in the green edges of the leaves, and an 
appropriate gracefulm^ss in the headings of tlic poems. Each “ name” 
is printed in the Arabic of tlio Koran in green Icllcrs. This is, indeed, 
a “ wcarintj of the (/reen/^ which is as liarmless as it is poetic. 

There can be no ciuestion that the prose version of the “ Odyssey,” 
by Messrs. Butcher and Lang, was the beginning of a new era in the 
art of translation. They succeeded in revealing to all but the few 
scholars who could read the original, something of that union of 
simplicity and art, which makes Homer immortal, 'riieir im^thod was 
to write in the style of early English prose, but to employ the laiiguageof 
the seventeenth century. Finished scholarship, poetical feeling and good 
taste, which is also good sense, made the attoin])t an undoubted .success. 
Now the “Iliad” of llomcr“ has been translated in like manner, by 
^lessrs. Lang, Leaf and jMyers. ^J’ho “ Iliad” is not so entertaining a 
story as the “ Odyssey,” and the silence of the versti is move audible. 
But, as before, scholarship and poetical feeling and taste liave com- 
bined to give the greate.st of all classics, if not to the million, to aa 
many as can receive it. Mr. Lang’s notes are full of interest and 
deserve especial study. Wo regret that his advice was not followed 
with regard to the substitution of “ c” and “ us” for “ k,” and “ os.” 
But great is Plulistinisiii et prevalet. AVe give brief specimens of 
the work of each author. The first is by Mr. Leaf, “ Iliad,” lIG-dof) : — 

" So saying, he gave her to his arms, and he gladly took his dear oliild ; and 
anon they set in order for the god the holy hecatomb about his wcll-biiildcd 
altar ; next- washed they their hands and took np the barley meal. Then 
Chryscs lifted up liia hands and prayed aloud for them : ‘Hearken to me, God 
of the Silver Bow, that standcst over Ghryse and holy Kilia, and rulest Tenedos 

® “Pearls of the Faith; or, Islam's Bosary.” By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.l. 

London : T.ubner & Co., Ludgate Uill. 1SS3. 

® “The Hind of Homer done into English Prose. “ By Andrew Lang, M.A., 
Walter Leaf, M.A and Ernest Myers, M.A. London : Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
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with might ; even as erst thou heardcst my prayer, and didst me lionour, and 
mightily alllicledst the people of the Danaans, even so now fuHil me tl)is my 
desire : remove thou from the Danaans forthwith the loathly pestilence.* ** 

The second, by Mr. Lang, is from ‘‘Iliad,” xi. 185-191: — 

Then sent he forth Iris of the Golden Wings, to bear his word : ‘ Up and 
go, swift Iris, and tell this word unto Hector : So long as he secs Agameunuon, 
shepherd of the host, raging amongst the foremost lighters, and ruining the 
ranks of men, so long let him hold back, and bid the rest of the host war with 
the foe in strong battle, lint when, or smitten witli the spear or wounded 
with arrow shot, Agamemnon Icapcth into iiis chariot, then will I give Hector 
strength to slay till he come even to the well-timbered ships, and the sun goctli 
down, and sacred darkness drawetli on/” 

And this, by ^Ir. Myers. “ llliid,” xvlii. .34.3-05/) : — 

“Thus spake noble Achilles, and bade his comrades set a great Iripod on th(5 
fire, that with all speed they might wash from Ihitroklop the bloody gore. So 
they sot a tripod of ablution on the l)nniing lire, and poured I herein water, and 
took w'ood and kindled it ])enea(li ; and the fire wrapped tin; belly of tlic tripod, 
and the water grew hot. And when the watei boiled in tin* bright bron/c, then 
'washed they him and anoinled willi (dive oil, and filled his wounds with fresh 
ointment, and laid him on a bier and covered him with solt cloth from h(*!id to 
foot, and tliereover a wliitc robe. 3'hen all jdglit, around Aeliilles licet of foot, 
the Myrmidons nnido lament and moan for Patroklos.” 

Wo would suggest to tlio uioiubers of tlu; dot and Tittle Soch'^ty, tlmt 
it would bo a. very prolitable exercise to note and classily the diJl'crejices 
of stylo of these tliree gontloMien. 

It is a far cry from Air. Lang and Jii.s confrhes to Mr. AVilliani 
Cleaver Wilkinson, wlio, in liis ])rei)aratory (»reek course in Knglisli,''^ 
supplies not so inucli a royal roml as a Republican tramwa}'^ 1o jVaim- 
ing. The aim of ibis work, and it is a very praiscwortliy one, is to 
enable parents who liave never got (ireek to t;iko an interest in and 
keep ahead of the. studies of their sons who arc getting it. Tlie 
greater part of tlie book ci/iisi.sts of a critical account of the first four 
booksof the‘‘Anabasi.s”ofX(mop]ioii, and of the “ Iliad’’ and “Odyssey’* 
of Horner. The jjiose narrativ(j is iiilerspersed with Icmgthv ipiota- 
t.ioiis from the surrcjitilious Rohn of our youth, and from Air. 
Worsley’s beautiful version of the ‘‘Odyssey.” On the wiiole. W(3 
believe that tlu; conscientious study of this book by luicdiu’ated readers 
would make for cultivation and rcriiicment. P>iit W(' deprocjite tlui 
patronizing style in Avliicli the author from the heights of his own 
splendid oriidilioii addres.sc.s the “ untutored minds” of his savage 
countrymen. There is a curious arrangement at the end for lluj 
student to enter the date of his beginning and finishing tin; book, and 
for recording his name and residence, and there are blank siiaces for 
abbreviated lives of eminent persons mentioned in the volume. Tliey 
are arranged alphabetically — Macaulay conies before Alalachi and 
Socrates after Smith (Dr. William). There is a Imd misprint on ])ago 
123. It was in the spring of n.c. 390, not 39, in which the remainder 


1® “ Preparatory Greek Cours-e in Engtisb.” By Willii.in Cleaver Wilkinson. 
(The After-School Series). London ; Tnibner. New York : Phillips & Co. 1833, 
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of the Ten Thousand Greeks were incorporated in the army of 
Tiiimbron. 

“ The Classics for the Million, by Mr. Henry Grey, is on somewhat 
similar lines. It is an attempt to give in brief compass a distinct idea 
of the nature and character of the writings of all the greater classics. 
The selected specimens of verse translation are taken from good 
sources. The style of the book, if a little dry, is grave and sensible ; 
and if “ the Million ” do not rush to the conclusion that, in studying 
Mr. Gray, they are getting to the root of the whole matter, they will 
reap both pleasure and profit from his pages. 

If it is impossible to make learning easy, something may be done to 
make it pleasant. “ Selections from Plato, by Mr. Jolm Purves, with 
a preface by the Master of Balliol College, display what has been 
finely called the resplendent face” of learning in its gentler and more 
enchanting aspect. The selections are, as might bo expected, made 
with great judgment. Mr. Purves gives an interesting history of the 
text, and the notes are clear and instructive. Asa school book it is 
first rate. But the charm is in the preface. Within the limits of a 
few pages Professor Jowett gives us some of the results of his life-long 
study of Plato. There is a vivid picture of Socrates ; there is an 
account of the Platonic ideas as they existed in the mind of Plato, and 
there is an explanation of their origin and meaning to us. We need 
not call the attention of our readers to the marvellous beauty of style 
which gives to the introduction to a school book the value of a work 
of art. Take this description of the Ideas : They might bo compared 
in a figure to lights or stars shining in some far-off heaven. They are 
not Ideas, but Impersonal Gods ordered by a Supreme Being or Idea 
of Good. They could liardJy bo seen in the atmo.spbere of light and 
beauty which surrounded them.” But to parody his own style, the 
Master of Balliol is a sort of poet, a sort of great poet, as we may 
undertake to say. 

We cannot presume to criticize in a few lines the “ Babrius”'® of Mr. 
W. G. Rutherford. The introduction, which is scholarly and laborious 
in the highest degree, contains dissertations on the metre and language 
of Babrius, on the history of the Greek fable, and on the history of 
the text. It may be road with interest by the ordinary classical 
scholar. If any should exclaim on ‘‘ this waste ” of erudition on so 
unpromising a theme, we may remind sucli an one that it is with the 
true scholar as it is with the true man of science : that nothing walks 
with aimless feet, not even earth-worms. Mr. Rutherford has the in- 
dignation of the true scholar for the Ulpianic inferiority of various 
other scholars and dissertators, ancient and modern. 

u « The Classics for Ihc ^Million.'* An Epitome in English of the Works of the 
Principal Greek and Latin Authors. By Henry Grey. London : Griffith & Farran, 
St. Paul's Churchyard. New York : Dutton & Co. 18S2. 

** Selections from Plato.” Clarendon Press Series. By John Purvis, M. A. ; 
and a Preface, by Rev. B. Jowett, Master of Balliol College. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 188?* 

** Babrius.” Edited by W. G union Rutherford, M.A. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1888 . 
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“ Virgil’s Biicolica, and Six Books of the iEneid,”'* with Vocabulary, 
by Mr. J. B. Greenougli, is an American school-book. It deserves 
favourable notice. The woodcuts, taken from ancient objects of art, 
are of high interest and merit. We do not think that the specific 
vocabulary to Virgil should be bound up with the text. To learn 
how to use a dictionary is the. first step towards becoming a student; 
and though specific vocfibularies are of service to scholars, they are 
harmful to the school-boy. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. continue their excellent Classical Series by 
the “ Medea of Euripides,”^* by Mr. A. W. Verrall (we notice with 
approval the addition of a grammatical Index); the last four books of 
the ** Odyssey,’* by Mr. S. (t. Hamilton ; the fourth book of the Odes 
of Horace,” by Mr. T. lO. Page. The notes are excellent in all these 
volumes. 

In giving publicity to “ Dr. Grinishawe’s Secret,’’^® Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne has not only paid a well-deserved tribute to the memory of his 
illustrious father, but has deserved the thanks of the whole reading 
public of England and Amc'riea. Wc cordially endorse all that ho says 
in his preface as to the value of the work ; it possesses in a marked 
degree, even in its unfinished state, all the qualities which gave to “ Tho 
Scarlet Letter,” and to “The House of the Seven Gables” their subtlcj 
and potent cliarm ; and we have no reason to doubt that if the author had 
lived to elaborate all that ho has sketched in, tlio finished picture would 
have been what Mr. Julian Hawthorne tells us he meant it to be, 
“ the crowning acliievement of his literary career.” Tho story consists 
of what may be called two acts : in the first the scene is laid in a small 
town in America, the time being towards the beginning of the present 
century, shortly after the termination of the war between England and 
America. In the second part the tale is taken up after a la2)se of some 
twenty years, and the scene is in England, i^artly in an old Hall, of 
which we have had, as it were, mystic glimpses during the earlier pages 
of the narrative, partly in a sort of stately almshouse, situated in a 
rural village in the neighbourhood, and founded hundreds of years 
before as an act of penitence and atonement by an ancestor of tho pre- 
sent proprietor of the Hall, to be a perpetual ref ugo for twelve indigent 
men of his name and race. The incompleteness of the work is much 
more apparent in the second part than in the first, and is shown in 
two ways. Firstly, in a certain dreamy haziness, a shadowy ness (if 
v/e may coin the word) w'hich, always a characteristic of Hawthorne’s 
writing, is not without its charm in his finished work, but here is 
intensified and exaggerated from the fact that many of the scenes and 
situations are merely outlined. Secondly, in numerous slight discre- 

14 “ VirgiPs Bucolica, and Six IBooks of the iEneid.” Edited by J. B. Greenougli. 
London : Triibner. Boston : Ginn & Co. 1882. 

^ “The Medea of Euripides.” By Mr, A. W. Verrall, M.A. “ Homor*a 
'Odyssey,” Books xxi. — xxiv. Edited by Sidney G. Hamilton, M.A. “Ode IV. 
of Horace.” By T. E. Page. London : Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

10 “ Br. Grimshawo’s Secret.” ABoniatico. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by Julian Hawthorne. London : Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1883. 
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pancies between the first part and the second, indicating projected 
modifications of the story which have not been carried out. Still, 
though it may more fitly be regarded as a preparatory study than as a 
finished W’ork of art, “ Dr. Griinshawe^ Secret*’ is charming reading ; it 
is characterized by a fineness of observation, a justness and delicacy 
of appreciation, together with a vividness and dramatic force in the 
presentment of characters and incidents, which entitle it to rank with 
the greatest productions of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Dr. Grimshawe, 
whose personality fills the first part of the narrative, is a creation 
which for force and originality is unsurpassed by anything which even 
the weird invention of its author hjis ever produced: lie is repulsive 
even to grucsomencss, yet strangely touching and pathetic. His 
accessories and surroundings are arranged with the perfection of art 
to produce and heighten this twofold and conflicting impression. On 
the one hand, liis house abutting on the crowded graveyard, his room 
hung with cobw<*bs like a drapery, his huge tropical spider, with body 
big as a door knob, vibratiiig over his head like an evil familiar spirit 
— at once the corifidant and the remembrancer of the long-cherished 
purpose of revenge for which he lives ; on the other hand, two inno- 
cent and happy children, making sunshine in the gloomy house, and 
finding in the adjoining graveyard the most serene and brightest of 
playgrounds. The “ grim Doctor,” as they call him, inspires them with 
neither terror nor aversion ; they love him, and appeal to him in all 
tlioir childish wants and troubles. Nor do they appeal in vain ; amid 
all the havoc wrought on him by some great wrong — amidst all 
his violence, his morosericss, his inteinpcraiicc — under all his degrada- 
tion, his strong and faithful heart yet lives, and, with a tenderness and 
wisdom of which ho seems incapable, lie su])plics to his inniiit charges 
the father and mother they liave never known, educates them, provides 
for them by bccpieatliiiig to them the remains of his fortune, and 
finally sacrifices to their welfare his elierished projects of revenge, of 
which ho had originally intended that one of them should be the chief 
instrument. With the, death of Dr. Grimshawe the first act or division 
of the story closes. The two parts are connected — or divided, it is 
hard to say Avhich — by a chajiler which dimly reveals, as in a magic 
mirror, the interior of the secret chamber in the old Hall in England, 
of which wo have already hoard vague and ominous rumours near the 
commencement of the story. TJie second part, which, though sketchy 
and evidently unfinished, is rich in beauties of various kinds, opens 
with the description of the soft genial radiance of an English morning 
in early summer ; it presents a rare combination of matter-of-fact 
observation and poetic vision, and is at once so real and so ideal, that 
we cannot forbear quoting it in extenso. (Page 117.) 

“It was early summer, or perhaps latter spring, and the most genial 
weather that cither spring or summer ever brought, possessing a character, 
indeed, as if both seasons laid dune their utmost to create an atmosphere and 
temperature most suitable for the enjoyment and exercise of life. To one 
accustom: d to a climate where there is seldom a medium between heat too 

fierce and cold too deadly, it was a new development in tlie nature of weather. 
SSo genial it war. so full of all comfortable influciiccs, and yet, somehow or 
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other, void of tlie torrid characteristic that inevitably burns in our full sun- 
bursts. The traveller tlioiij^Iit, in fact, that the sun was at less than its brightest 
glow ; for though it was bright — tliough the day seemed cloudless --though it 
appeared to be the clear, transparent morning that precedes an unshadowed 
noon, still there was a mild and softened character, not so perceptible when he 
directly sought to see il, but as if some veil were interposed between the earth 
and sun, absorbing all tlic passionate qualities out of tlic latter, and Iraviufj 
only the kindly ones. AVarrnlh was in abundance, and yet, nil througli it, anil 
strangely akin to it, there was a iialf-suspected coolness that gave the atmos- 
phere its most thrilling and delirious charm. It was good for human life, as 1 he 
traveller felt tliroughout all his being; good, likewise, for vegetable life, as 
w'as seen in the depth and riehness of verdure over the gently undulating laiul- 
scape, and the luxuriance of foliage wherever there was tree or shrub to put 
forth leaves.” 

A little further on (p. 120) the* skylark’s song is tlius described: 
‘‘A bird Hew out of the grassy held, and, still soaring aloft, uiade u 
cheery uielody tliat was like a spire of audible tlaiiie - rapturous inusie, 
as if tlio wJiolc soul and substance of the Aviuged creature Jiad been 
distilled into tl.is melody, as it vanished skyward.” JJoth the tliouglit 
and its ex]ires>ioii .m*!! ^‘Xiiuisitely ])oetie. Wc now enter upon the. 
most untiiiishc'l and fragiiientary ])ortioii of the work. There are, 
indeed, many liuished pictures of English life under A^arious aspects; 
certain scenes are vividly' and accurately depicted ; there arc some tino 
studios of cliaraeter, l»oth individual and national; but, the stoiy fades 
into “such stntfas dri'ams are made of.” As in dreams, people Jong 
]iartcd nu’et again, without (‘nK)tioii or even surprise; others Avho have 
met long ago, under reniarkal)]© circumstances, and Avho in real Jjfo 
must Jia\'c iiifaJlihly recogni:'-ed each other, live side !)}'■ side, find even 
talk over their past lives, Avilhout a Avord or sign of recognition. It 
must be confcisacd that tins but enhances the Aveii’d cliaraeter of tlio 
book. Someiiiries one has the letding of dreaming a ghostly dream 
ratlior tliaii of reailing a novel. Everything concurs to produce this 
etlcct. In the library ot tin* Hall we meet once more Avith the huge 
variog«atcd sjhdiu’, or his exact eountm-part, Avliich used to vibrate over 
Dr. Ciiimshawcf > head, and wroatln his room Avitli a. tap(?stry of cobweb ; 
Avc sec Avith OTir OAvn eyes tlic bloody footste])s, the eelioes of Avliieh 
have dimly resounded tluough tlic Avhole story'; and, finally, avc at 
length enter the “ secret chamber its mystery is disclosed, and the 
denouement is reached a dt'nonemcnt not Jess ghostly and dreamlike 
than tlic events Avhich lead up to it. 

“lliidder Grange”^’ by Mr. Frank 11. Stockton, is the Avhimsical 
record of some experiments in housekeeping by a young American 
couple. Tin; name Avas suggested by certain peculiarities in their first 
domicile, and is passed on, for old associations’ sake, to the permanent 
and delightful liome Avhich tliey afterAvards establish. Though Iho 
Avhole book is narrative, there is hardly any story properly so called, 
but the minutest incidents concerning the young couple themselves, 
their friends, their servants, and their live stock, are narrated witli 


“ Huddcr Grange.’* By Frank K. Stockton. Pocket Edition. One VOl. 
Edinburgh : David Douglas, Castle Street. 1883. 
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such genuine humour and gaiety that at the close of the volume the 
reader is sorry to take leave of the merry innocent party. 

Mr. Kobinson has lost none of the vigour and raciness of his style, 
though most of the stories in his latest work, “Women are Strange,”*" 
treat too much of low life to be quite pleasant reading. His notions 
about the stage, and actors in gener^, are quite behind the time. 
The stage is no longer the Bohemia it was considered to be fifty 
years ago, nor arc its votaries the disreputable and mysterious beings 
they were thought to be in the days when they v/ere described in 
Acts of Parliament as “ diverting vagabonds.” Nevertheless, out 
of wliatever materials Mr. Kobinson finds to his hand, he always 
^?ucc(?eds in making amusing stories, and in the present collection are 
several which will be found remarkably vivid and entertaining. 

We have nothing to say in favour of “ Tales of Modern Oxford.^”* 
The subject is trite, and there is little in the present Tales that has not 
been betUT told already. 

The critic satirized in the “Vicar of Wakefield” said of a picture, 
that it would have been better if the artist had taken more pains : 
in pursuance of the same method, we might say of “ Pair and 
Free”*® that it would have been a better novel if it had been 
better written. The plot is by no means bad ; the character of the 
heroine is originally conceived and well-sustained ; in fact, there is 
considerable merit in the delineation of most of the characters intro- 
duced, but the favourable impression thus created is continually 
marred by clumsy and a])parently unpractised writing. The limbs of 
the sentences are oddly and awkwardly transposed ; there is frequently 
4111 affectation of hypcr-corrcctriess, with occasional lapses into palpable, 
fiolocisins of diction, one of the most glaring being the substitution of 
“like” for “as” — P« ^55, vol. iii. ; and a systematic omission of 
the relatives “ whom,” “which,” “that,” carried so far as to be often 
a source of obscurity. Still the book has many good points about it, 
and w’e repeat, that if better written it would be a fairly good novel. 

The authoress of “ Scenes of Life in Cairo,”®* has evidently entire 
faith in her own opinions — a faith capable of removing mountains, if 
mountains were but capable of removal ! A project hardly less 
chimerical is the conversion to Christianity of the inhabitants of 
Kastern harems. But if the idea itself is chimerical, not less so are 
the advantages to be derived from it, if it could really be put in 
practice. Christianity has never borne good fruit on Oriental soil ; 
whereas Islainism has long ago proved its especial fitness to the genius 
of the races among which it so widely reigns *, their institutions, their 
manners, nay, their very organisms, have in time become moulded 


“ Women are Strange, and other Stories.” By F. W. Jtobinson, Author of 
“Grandmother's Money,” &c. Three vols. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly. 1883. 
** Talcs of Modoru Oxford.” By the Author of *' Lnye of Modern Osfordt*’ 

London : T. Fiplier Unwin. 1882. 

-*® “ Fnir and Free.*’ By the Author of “ A Modern Greek Heroine.” London : 
Smith, Llder & Co., Waterloo Place. 1882. 

** “ Scones from Life in Cairo.” By Mary L. Whateley. London ; Seeley, 
laikvQQ & Co., Pleet Stroct. 1883. 
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upon it ; and tp substitute for it an alien creed, which, though in itself 
purer and more elevated, is nevertheless subversive of everything they 
hold sacred, would probably be as mischievous as it is impracticable. 
Miss Wbateley herself admits tliat the harem she depicts is an ex- 
ceptional one ; and we must add, that the whole story thougli gracefully 
told is entirely unreal and Utopian. 

We are favoured with yet another novel from Mr. James Payn's 
inexhaustible pen. “ Kit : A Memory/’” does not add one loaf to the 
author’s laurels. The story is unpleasant — the actors are uninteresting— 
the incidents monotonous. The good young men arc singularly prosy, 
and talk in a didactic fashion, which to most young ladies would bo 
infinitely tedious. Mr. Payne can, and generally does, write good 
English, therefore he has less excuse for such a lapse as the following 
(vol. ii., p. 85 ) : “ He was not killed — but lay without sense or motion, 
and so would laj/ said the Doctor till life had fled.” It is not worth 
while to give any analysis of the story, still less to quote at length 
Mr. Payn's extraordinary ideas concerning our universities. They 
are altogether his own, and, we should say, unshared by any one else. 
The title of the book is not a happy inspiration. It is hardly desir- 
able to celebrate the “ memory” of a thief in whom there is not a 
single redeeming (piality, nor is it edi lying to choose a scoundrel for 
tlm jeune premier oi' a novel. In describing* the zither, Mr. Payn is 
mistaken in supposing it to bo a Spanish instrument. Its home is 
llavaria and tlie Tyrol, where from time irnnuMnorial it has been both 
manufactured and played, it is of very ancient origin, siip]>ost*d to 
be the Greek Cytliera (KiOnpa)^ whoso trembling vii)riitions and 
“subtle harmonies” were first heard on Mount Olympus. 

“ The Golden Shaft,”” by Mr. C. Gibbon, is a genuine work of art, 
fashioned out of materials which might seem meagre but for the skill 
with whicli they are manipulated. The actors are few in number, 
and have not the prestige of exalted rank, great wealth, or even 
exceptional personal attributes. The scene lies in tlio soutli-west of 
Scotland, in a small provincial town and the surrounding nt.*ig]il)our- 
hood. Though there is no lack of incident, there is little wliicli verges 
on the sensational. Ne.v^ertheless, the story, even from the iirst 
chapter, fixes the attention and enlists the sympathy of the n*fider, and 
the interest never ilags throughout the three volumes. Wherein the 
charm consists it is not difficult to say. Entire naturalness in the march 
of events, and in the dialogues, force and delicacy in the delineation of 
character, hilling descriptions of scenery and -atmospheric conditions, 
sound wholesome morality, and good unafiected writing — such is the 
bill of fare which Mr. 0. Gibbon offers his readers. 

No sucli unqualified praise can be awarded to ^Ir. H. W. Lucy’s 
“ Gideon Fleyce,” yet it is by no means a bad novel. There is sornetliing 
sparkling in the style, which is very attractive, at first c.sjjccially. Tim 

“ Kit : A Memory ” A Novel. By James Diyn. 

“ Tlic (Tokicn Shaft.” Py Cliarles Gibbon. Three vols. Cliatto & Wimhjs, 
riecadilly. 1882. 

*•** “ Gideon Fleyce.” A Novel. I5y Henry VV. Lucy, ' Three voL. Cliallo & 
Wiiidus, PiccaJiliy. 1883. 
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political talk, of which there is a good deal in the first volume, is smart 
and amusing. Tho picture of both electors and candidates for small 
boroughs, as exemplified in the case of “ Saxton,” is clever and humor- 
ous, and has a certain vraiseinhlance which makes one fear that it is 
painted from the' life. Very naturally depicted, too,, is the state lun- 
clicion — ostensibly social, but really political — given by the Liberal 
candidate to the Lord Lieutenant and the county magnates. Mr. Lucy 
has tho merit (far from general among novelists) of making all his per- 
sonages, whether statesmen, judges, county gentlemen, nouveaux riches^ 
or the tradesmen and “ long-shoremen ” of Saxton, speak and act as 
people of their several classes do speak and act in real life. Yet, with 
all these merits, the book cannot be pronounct‘d an entire success. 
Its weakness is that the accessories (or, as they are technically termed, 
“the padding”) arc better and more impurtnit than the story. No 
story can have much interest unless some at least of the actors in it can 
lay hold on the sympathy of the reader. Now there is not one man in 
“ Gideon- Fleyce” who can cominand our csteoni or admiration, or 
even win more than a lukewarm liking. The heroine, “ Nappir 
Tandy,” is, indeed, notwithstanding her untoward name, endowed with 
every perfection conceivable, but liow, with her j^aroutage and sur- 
roundings, she comes to l)e so gifted, must ever remain an insoluble 
problem. The latter part of the story contains good material — a 
luystorious murder, ami its instantaneous and ghastly ]>unishment ; a 
juilicial error, and its discovery and rcciitication at the last moment. 
Jlut all this gat»d material is far from being maih^ llie most of; it «)nly 
crujjs up occasionally through the suj)ei-iiiemiibcnt and excessive 
“ j)adding.’* lii conclusion, we Avould venture to suggest to tlie author 
that though it is not necessary to <mote, it is quite necessary that any 
quotations given should be correct. In “ Gideon Fleyeo,” we regret 
to say that misquotations arc the rule rather than the exception. 
To cite two among many. The line from Peter Lell, speaks of “a 
yellow'^ not “a simple primrose;” and Milton wrote: “nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles,” not “nods and tvinks'^ tfcc. AVhile 
on tho subject of verbal errors, wo ‘may add that “ reputably” and 
“reputedly” arc not convertible terms, and that “pour coinblor de 
bonheur,” should stand “ pour comble de bonheur.” 

On reading the title “ The Way Thither, one naturally asks 
“ Whither ?” but at the cud of the l')ook tho question is still un- 
answered ; nor is the “ way” one whit more clearly defined than the. goal. 

It certainly does not seem to be “ the straight and narrow way," nor yet 

“ the primrose way.” The author (or might we not say authoress ?) 
flounders helplessly between Catholicism and what she imagines to be 
Agnosticism, and which, if either, she recommends as “ the Avay 
thither,” it is impossible to determine. 

In “ Love Me for 13ver,”®* Mr. Buchanan has taken for his theme a 


3* Tho Way Thither.” A Story with several Morals. Two vols. Elliot Stock, 
62, Pat • noster How, E.C. 1882. 

“Love Mo for Ever.” A Homaacc. By Robert Buchanan. Ohatto & Windus, 
Piccadilly. 3 '* S3. 
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version of the old legend of “ The Flying Dutchman,” and has inter- 
woven with it a highly poetical and romantic little story. The con- 
stant and predominating influence of the weird old legend on the 
shaping and development of the events, and its fateful recurrence in 
the most highly-Avr ought and emotional situations, give to this short 
romance something of the character of a prose poem ; still more, 
perhaps, does it resemble one of those operas where an air, first heard 
in the overture, makes, as it Avere, a mysterious background for the 
Avhole Avork, and, in supreme moments, rings out again distinct and 
dominant. 

The (Icntle Savage/’"^ by Mr. E. King, is a clover, thoughtful 
novel, containing many iigav and striking situations and some original 
ty[»e3 of character. IMr. King is singularly felicitous in producing in 
Avoids both sights and sounds. The dcscri])tions, sometimes of natural 
scenery, sometimes of a nul^^ical sym])hoiiy, at others of a street in 
]5cnie, or again in Paris, are inast(n*ly, and give admirable effects of 
atmosphere and con/cur locnfe, Avithoiit over iiilerrii])ting or impeding 
the lloAv of the story. The Nihilist plot is treated Avith great dramatic 
poAver ; and tlu‘ lucid e\])ositiou of the philoso])hy of r>akounin Avill 
bo ncAV to most readers and interesting to all. 

Very jirotL}' and agreeable reading are iho “Essays” called “In 
the Country,”*^ by tlie Kev. M. (jr. "Watkins. They have already 
appeared in sundry magazines, and b(>eu didy appreciated. A keen 
observer and sincere lover of Nature, the anthor is equally }ia]>py in 
liis descriptions of the lanes of Devon and the Avilds of CornAvall, tlie 
S(;otcli mountains and the Avoids of Yorkshire; and Avith rnucli intcr- 
esliiig detail concerning the natural features of cacli district he has 
slvil Cully iiitervvoA'eii the fairy legends ami other folk lores ])OCuHar to 
it, thereby imparting to the book a fantastic glamour Avhich is an addi- 
tional ebann. 

It seems to us lliat Mr. Vermm Leo might safely have given to thf3 
Avorld “ The Prince of the Hundred Soups,”* ’ like auy other story book, 
Avitbout any explanation of its origin. If tlie critics had thcTcby 
been “ mystified,” ihey Avould never luiAx* knoAvii it, and could there- 
fore never have resented it ; for, excoj^t that the eharaeters bear tlie 
time-honoured names of “ Pantulone,” “Arlecchino,” “ IScarrainuccio,” 
^tc., they seem to ns to be no more like puppets than the heroes and 
heroines of a hundred other stories. Nevertheless, Ave rejoice that Mr. 
UnAviii did exact an explanatory preface ; for, to groAvn up readers, 
the story of “ Mangia Zucchero” (whether he really existed in the fleali 
or Avas himself one of the puppets lie delighted in) is the best part of 
the entertainment. Nor Avould Ave Avillingly have missed the pleasant 
gossip about “ The Italian Comedy of Masks,” and its influence on the 
Avritings of such authors as Madame Sand and Theophile Gauthier. 

5*7 The Gentle Savage.*' By Edward King, Onovol. London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1883. 

28 «in the Country.*’ Essays. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, ' M. A. W. 
SatchftU & Co., Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 1883. 

“ The Prince of the liundrod Soups.” By Vernon Lee. London ; T. Fisher 
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As to the story thus charmingly introduced, y/e think it lively and 
entertaining, and calculated to amuse children of older growth than 
the “ tM'o long-legged foals ** to whom it is dedicated. 

Myths of Ilellas,”*® translated by Frances Younghusband out of the 
German of Professor C. Witt, is a charming and instructive child's 
book — charming not only with the charm inherent in Greek myths, 
but because they are here so simply and gracefully narrated — and 
especially instructive at the present time, when, the press of varied 
subjects necessarily trenching on the time hitherto devoted to Greek, 
it becomes important ^o facilitate the study of the language by a 
previous familiarity with the principal topics on which its litera- 
ture turns. This opinion is ably set forth in Mr. A. Sidgwick's 

be conceded that, in arranging “ Tales from Ariosto”*' for 
children's reading, Mr. Ilollway-Calthrop had much to modify, but 
we think that occasionally he carries his modifications too far. Ac- 
cepting his plea that he writes for children, and must be judged by 
them, we believe that, from that very point of viciw, he has best suc- 
ceeded where he has most closely followed the original. No audience 
is so exacting in the matter of good faith and correctness in a narrator 
as an audience of children. They are, according to their lights, the 
most rigorous of realists ; hence the universal success of “ Robinson 
Crusoe” as a child's book. Now Mr. Calthrop occasionally shows his 
own face, and talks in his own voice, instead of the faces and voices of 
his personages, who thereby lose somewhat, as it were, of their solidity, 
and conse(iuontly, as it seems to us, of their charm for children. 
What do children care about Shelley’s place being reserved for him 
among the departed and beatified poets? or what interest have they 
in Astulf’s yearnings for a chop and porter at the Cock ? It is for his 
own amusement, not tliat of his child-readers, that Mr. Calthrop has 
introduced these anachronisms. With the excejjtion of this one Haw, 
we think “Stories from Ariosto” well calculated to amuse children, 
and wo are not ashamed to confess that they have amused us too. 

AVo have no intention of classing wi-th children’s books Miss Helen 
Zimmern’s English version of the “ Shah Nameh/’®" of Firdusi, but, 
from the family likeness which runs through all Aryan myths, the stories 
which form its subject-matter bear so close a resemblance to the 
“ Myths of Hellas,” and the “ Stories from Ariosto,” that the threi‘ 
books seem in a manner to belong to each other. Then, too, the 
painstakingly simple and old-fashioned diction wliich Miss Zinirnern 
has judged most suitable to her subject, and which she somewhat 
vaguely describes ns “The English of the age of Shakspeare and of 
the English Bible, gives to her translation a certain air of being 



80 <* Myths of Hellas ; or, Greek Tales.’* Translated into Enjilisli by Francos 
Younghusband, from tho German of rrofessor Witt. With a Preface, by Arthur 
Sidgwick, M.A. London; fjongmans, Green & Co. 1883. 

“Paladin and Saracen.” Stories from Ariosto. By H. C. Holhvay-Cdltlircp. 
lioiulori : Macmillan & Co. 1882. 

“Tiic Epic of Kings.” Stories rc-told from Firdusi. Bv Helen Zimmern. 
With a Prefatofv Poem, by E. W. Gosso. London : T. Fisher Cnwin. 1883. 
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written for children. To many readers, the introduction narrating 
the life of Firdusi, and the romantic incidents conuooted with the pro- 
duction of his great work, will not be the least interesting portion of 
the volume. The Rrefatory Poem, too, Ferdusi in Exile,” by Mr. E. 
W. Gosse, is gracefully written, and tells the sad tale of the great 
poet’s persecuted old ago with considerable power and pathos. For 
us, however, the main interest of the book lies in the adventures of 
Bustem, the son of Zal. Eustem may be rouglily described as the 
Persian Hercules, for, like Hercules, he is the ‘mythical embodiment of 
physical force ; but such a comparison gives but a faint and inade- 
quate idea of Firdusi’s hero, who, besides being the supreme type of 
personal strength and prowess, is not less that of patriotism and loyalty. 
He is, too, the typical leader, under whoso banner the forces of Iran 
are invincible ; the wise and faithful counsellor of successive Shahs, 
and their never-failing resource in defeat or misfortune. But, above 
all else, ho is the prei/x chevalier — the paladin : mounted on his steed 
Bakush, his life-long friend and companion, he says of himself, 

Bakush is my throne, my sword is my seal, and ray helmet is my 
crown.” Altogether, Bustem is one of the most admirable and sym- 
pathetic mythical creations wc have met with, and his later adventures 
and tragic end (at the ripe age of 300 and odd years !) are highly 
pathetic. 

One of the last of Paul Heyse’a works of fiction is now before us. 
and is called, from tlio name of its first story, /^Anvergossbaro Worte,”*'' 
The title story is in ILiyso’s best style. It opens with a graphic scene at 
a villa near Vicenza, wdiich lends itself well to the author’s doscriptivi* 
powers. The hero and heroine are somewhat unceremoniously introduced,* 
both to each other and to the reader. Victorine, a wealthy young 
lady, who possesses much landed property in Austria, sees an interest- 
ing young gentleman (Philip) asleep in the garden of the villa. She 
wakes him, saying that he is in danger of sunstroke in the position in 
wliich she saw him. After this, Philip becomes a tutor in her mother’s 
family, and the scene is transferred to Victorinc’s chateau. We 
cannot follow out the history of the young couple through all its com- 
plications ; suffice it to say that a few careless words lead to many 
troubles. The cud, wliicli is truly pathetic, is that they both die, 
unmarried to each otlier, or to anyone else ; and the words Oblivisci 
nequeo appear on the grave of each. The story, though a trifle too 
sentimental, is most cleverly worked out, while the delicate shades of 
colour which make lleyso’s novels so admirable, are, perhaps, better 
seen here than in any of his other works. Of the other stories we 
have not much to say. T'ho second, ** Dio Kalin,’* is somewhat imagin- 
ative. The author tells us of a certain old Avoman, and a favourite 
donkey which she credits with a soul. But beyond tbis fcD.t oi tho 
imagination there is little to recommend the story, except the 
admirable way in Avhich Paul Ileyse expresses himself. In all these 
novelettes the language is invariably simple, graceful, and not too 
lengthy. The style is, in fact, the author’s great attraction, when he. 

S3 “ Anvergesshavo WorteuTitl anderoNovcllon.’* Von Paul I Icy sc. Berlin : 18S.*}. 
[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXVJ.]— New Series, Vol. LXIll. No. 11. R R 
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has not exerted himself in any other direction as well. The remainder 
of the volume before us consists of two tales, which amply bear out 
the promise of the first. Das Gllick von' Kothenbnrg*’ is a story 
of WUrtzburg; and Getheiltes Hertz,” the last, will be by many 
thought to be the most interesting of the four. The collection is one 
which will fully maintain the author’s reputotion. 

Another instance may be given of the rebellion against long and 
dry romances which is taking the form of a demand for collectiona of 
more easily digested novelettes. One of these we have particularly 
marked out for mention. Presber’s “ Rheinische Novellen includes 
some stories of great merit. They are well written throughout, and 
not being of excessive length, they commend themselves kindly to 
those who are weary of heavier writings. Many a beautiful spot on 
the Rhine will bo recognized in these animated and often humorous 
tales. Perhaps the one which will please most is entitled “ Lampeler.” 
On the whole, we are not surprised to hear that some of the stories 
comprised in this volume have appeared before, though under the 
somewhat ludicrous name of “ Wolkenkukuksheim,” a title which 
would not go far to commend them to most readers. 

But the most important work wc have to mention is Die Frau 
Burgemcisterin,”*® by Georg Ebers. It forms an exception to Ebera* 
usual choice of Egyptian subjects. The scene is laid at Leyden, at the 
time of its famous siege by the Spaniards ; and the miseries of warfare 
form a vivid picture, in which the sentimental element of the story 
occupies a somewhat secondary position. The Burgomaster of Leyden 
is the principal personage in the novel ; he is represented as having 
recently married his second wife, at the opening of tho story, of 
which the plot is somewhat as follows : ’J'he young Burgemeisterin 
finds that her husband gives her a very small place in the household ; 
his family by his first wife is left in the care of his sister, while he 
himself is constantly occupied with the affairs of the community, which 
is then threatened by the fear of a Spanish invasion. In the midst of 
her discontent matters are complicated by the appearance of a former 
lover, Georg von Dornbiirg. Meanwhile, the city is invested by tho 
Catholic forces, and all the horrors of the siege are graphically pictured. 
Georg, who, ns a friend of the Burgomaster, is staying in the same 

house as the heroine, is, after a powerfully described scene, dismissed ; 
the Burgomaster himself, who, from being somewhat callous about his 
wife, suddenly becomes impressed with her fortitude and dignity, has 
much difficulty in preventing the town from being surrendered ; but 
the lady's courage enables him to maintain his attitude, in spite of the 
death and starvation around; and ivhen tho city is eventually relieved, 
the two are fully impressed with their mutual fitness for each other. 
On this foundation Ebers has written a story of great dignity and 
pathos ; and the character of the Burgemeisterin is very finely shown 
amid the trials of the siege and the difficulties of her domestic rela- 
tions. Of the minor characters, tho fencing-master is a singularly 

3^ “ Klieinischc Novcllon.” By If. Presber. Theodor Thomas. 1882. 

" “Dio Frau \ urgemeisterin.” By G. Kbers. Stuttgart: Deutscho Verlags- 
Anstalt. 1882. 
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faithful sketchi while the history of the musician ^Vilhelnl is very 
touchingly described. In this last novel of Ebcrs, though we miss the 
force which he showed in “ Homo Sum,” the author appears to great 
advantage as a depictcr of the lighter and more delicate shades of 
character. The Burgemeisterin herself is a fine type of human 
character. 

Any Avork by E. Werner (a lady, whoso real name is Elise Bursten- 
biiider) Avill readily command attention. Der Egoist”®® is not by any 
means the best she has written, but has the advantage of being very 
much more readable than most novels of the kind where the details of 
trade or business form a conspicuous element in the story. The sceno 
of the novel is in America ; the Egoist, a partner in a prosperous com- 
mercial house, is a man Avho has become entirely absorbed in his busi- 
ness ; his prosaic nature is only relieved by a fortunate clement of 
mystery that surrounds his early life, and this the plot of the novel is 
entirely occupied in clearing up. The author, however, shows con- 
siderable skill in developing tho character of this human machine into 
tliat of a sentimental de famllle. The share which his daughter 
has in this very satisfactory transformation is the most interesting 
portion of the volume. There seems to bo a political object in the 
novel Avhich is worth noticing. The Government officials of the 
German Empire have for some time past been making great exertions 
to stay the flow of emigration to the North American continent; and, 
unless we are mistaken, Emile Werner has written this Avork with a 
view to assisting their efforts. This is apparently tho object of tho 
graphic picture Avhich she draAvs of the false representations to which 
emigrants are exposed at the hands of interested agents; and tho 
moral is draAvn by the conversion of the Egoist, and his determination 
to abandon his somewhat doubtful practices. But Ave do not wish to 
detract from the author’s probably honest intentions of Avarning intend- 
ing settlers against the cupidity of emigration agents ; and we leave 
it to her readers to judge whether there is not a little of both objects 
in her mind. The Avork itself is beautifully got up, and both printer 
and publisher deserve to be congratulated on their efforts, 

Marlitt’s last novel” is quite up to the level of his previous works 
of fiction in picturesque effect. But it forms no exception to the 
rule in this author's writings, that one of the charactera ahaii bo a 
gentleman possessed of nearly every virtue, but of so rough an exterior 
that his merits are only discernible with difficulty. The conditions 
under which he appears are, it is true, somewhat varied in “Ampt- 
mann’s Magd,” but we have now become quite sufficiently acquainted 
with him. 

In “ Felicitas”®® Dahn has drawn a vivid picture of the decadence of 
the liomans, and of the barbarian irruption. The contrast between 
the life and vigour of the latter, and of the effeminate luxury and 
immorality of their opponents, is very clearly brought out. Through- 

3® “Der Egoist.’* Von E. Wernor. Stuttgart: W. Spemnnn. 1882, 

“ Amptmaiin’s Magd.** Roman von E. Marlitt. Second edition. 

Eelicitas.’* Historischc Romane aus der Yulkcrwanderung (a. 476 n. Cbr.), 
Felix Dahn. Leipzig. 1882. 
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out tho whole work^ however, the personal history of Felicitaa is 
made of quite secondary interest compared to the stirring events of 
the time. 

“ Aus dem Ghetto”** and ‘‘ Geschichten einer Gasse”*® form two out 
of a long series of eight volumes. The author, Leopold Kompert, 
intends this series to illustrate the life of the Jews at difiEerent periods 
of their history in modern times. This is done by means of many 
short stories, sufficiently interesting in themselves perhaps to those 
who wish to know more of the motives and traditional ideas of that 
venerable race, but not of such importance as a literary chronicle to 
require further notice. 

One of the chief reasons for Mr. Shandy’s admiration for tho 
curse of Ernulphus was, that it was so comprehensive that ho 
“ defied a man to swear out of it.” We are irresistibly reminded of 
this dictum, by Mrs. Henry Pott’s “ Bacon’s Promus, illustrated by 
passages from jShakspeare.”^ So all-embracing is the net in which the 
too ingenious authoress has ensnared the great dramatist, that we defy 
him to write out, of it I Whatever phrase or expression he used, it 
is (dther a quotation from the Bible, from a classical author, or from 
Erasmus. That he uses the word in quite a different sense and con- 
nection is a trifle ; the word is identified, and duly printed in italics, so 
ho is convicted of quoting — or, worse still, of never having existed : 
Shakspeare was but Sir Francis Bacon, writing under a faux nez. 
To prove this negative — to raze from the roll of English authors the 
greatest name which England can boast, perhaps the greatest which 
tho world has ever known — such is the task which Mrs. Henry Pott 
heavily and laboriously attempts in the ponderous volume before us. 
But out of evil comes good ; neither the name nor fame of Shakspeare 
is likely to be seriously endangered by the attacks of Mrs. Pott, and 
in the meantime she has brought to light some writings of Bacon’s 
never previously published. It is true that they have been rejected 
by previous editors, as not worth* publishing ; but still every word 
written by so great a man deserves to be known, and the “ Promus” 
contains, undoubtedly, many memorable and striking passages. The 
words, phrases, and proverbs, taken from various sources — especially 
from Erasmus, and of which an echo more or less distinct may be 
heard in Shakspeare, are also interesting, as showing tho dawning of 
certain ideas and locutions in English literature. Of the labour and 
research that have been expended in collecting this mass of parallel 
passage.^ — or passages supposed to be parallel — ^^ve desire to speak with 
all respect ; it is only tho mistaken, and, as it seems to us, wrong-headed 
purpose for which they have been collected, that we venture to 
ridicule. It has long ago been proved that Shakspeare took his plots 
from old Italian stories, from old English chronicles — ^in fact, from 
everywhere and anywhere. He of all men had a right to say : Je 

^ Aus dem Ghetto.” Ocschichtcn von Leopold Kompeit. Berlin. 1882. 

40 41 (Jf vrnhichton einer Gosse.” Novellen vou Leopold Kompert. Berlin. 1882. 

^ ‘*Thc Promufl of Formnlarics and Elegancies, W Francis Bacon, illustrated 
and elucidated l y itiSssagcs from Shakspeare.” Bj Mrs. Henry Fott. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1883. 
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prends mon bien oil je le trouve.** If now it should be proved that 
ho borrowed not only his plots, but even his diction and phraseology, 
it would still be true that the force which transmuted all these common- 
place and comparatively base materials into priceless gold, was the 
llamo of his own sublimo genius. 

Another attack on Shakspcare is Mr. Appleton Morgan’s pamphlet, 
“ Some Shakspearian Commentators.”** We cannot compliment Mr. 
Morgan either on the force of his arguments or the grace and amenity 
of his style. In fact, after wading through forty-four pages of angry 
vituperation, and imputation of unworthy motives, against all who are 
so unfortunate as to differ from him, wo are still unable to define tlie 
exact nature of his contention. He seems to see an analogy between 
his “ rummaging around ” (the words are his own) on the subject of 
‘‘ the Shakspeare myth,” and the great discoveries of Newton and of 
Galileo — so we cannot wonder that he is willing to “ go solitary and 
alone ” in the pursuit. But we do wonder that he should take pride 
in his entire want of acquaintance with the works of Johnson, Pope, 
Addison, and other great English classics of the last century. Why 
boast of having had an edition of Walter Scott “ on his shelves for 
seventeen years ” without reading it ? Surely, when a man wlio poses 
as a literary critic is conscious of so vast a hiatus in his knowledge of 
English literature, the less said about it the better. Mr. Morgan in 
one passage speaks of Shakspeare as “ the Stratford boy” — a pleasing 
phrase, awaking old memories of’ the “ Benicia Boy,” of pugilistic 
I’aine. Now, would not our author do well to vary his reading by a 
little “ rummaging around ” after the Twickenham boy, the Abbots- 
ford boy, &c. ? 

Though we confess to an antipathy for expurgated editions of great 
authors, yet we are willing to admit that Dr. Wordsworth’s “ Historical 
riays of Shakspeare may be as useful for reading aloud in families 
as, he tells us, ho has found them in his own. On other grounds, too, 
the edition is not without a special value. The copious annotations 
and marginal notes cannot fail to be of great use to young students of 
Shakspeare, though our own conviction is that he will best find 
Shakspeare’s meaning who laboriously reads and re-reatls the text from 
an un-annotated copy. He will thus see with his own eyes, instead of 
through the spectacles of a commentator. 

The English Dialect Society continues its valuable work of rescuing 
and preserving archaic words, names, and modes of speech, fast dis- 
appearing before London-trained schoolmasters. We have three of 
their publications to acknowlege — ^viz., a reprint of The Book ot 
Husbandry,”** ^sy Master Fitzherbert, with an introduction and notes 

” Home Shakspearian Commentators.” By Appleton Morgan. Cincinnati : 
llobert Clarke & Co, lx)ndon : Trttbner & Co. 1882. 

« “ ^hakspeare’s Historical Plays.” With revised Text, Introductions 
Glossarial, Critical and Historical. By Charles Wordsworth, D.O.H. Throe 
vols. Vol, I. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood. 1883. f 
44 “iho Book of Husbandry.’* By Master Fitzherbert. Beprinted from the 
edition of 1534. With Introductions, Notes, &c., by the Rev. Walter W, Skeat, 
M.A. (English Dialect Society.) Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat ; A Glossary of West Worcestershire 
Words,”" by Mrs. Chamberlain ; and “ A Glossary of Devonshire Plant 
Names,”" by the Rev. Hilderic Friend. " The Book of the Farm’* 
has an intrinsic interest, apart from its philological value as a specimen 
of old English. It is a curious record of the state of agricultural 
science in England 350 years ago. Here and there, especially in what 
relates to the management of beasts, and their treatment in diseases, 
amid much that is obsolete, we find methods which are still in use. 
Thus at page 56, in a passage which is, unfortunately, too long to 
quote. Master Fitzherbert speaks of a disease in sheep which he calls 
** the turne,** a name which indicates the nature of the disorder, 
sheep affected by it turning round and round as if giddy, ceasing to 
feed, and finally dying, unless the proper remedy be applied. “The 
turne,” he correctly states, is caused by “a bladder in the forehead, 
bytwene the brayne pan and the braynes,” which he directs to be cut 
out, giving minute instructions for the operation, A similar mode of 
curing this same malady is to this day practised by the shepherds of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, the only difference being that they 
burn (with an instrument specially fashioned for the purpose) the 
bone of the skull lying above the intruding “ bladder,” instead of cut- 
ting it. It is furtlier worthy of remark, in connection with dialect 
lore, that the disease here called “ the turne” is known in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland as " stoordy,” and that the same affection is named 
in the Wallon dialect of the South of Belgium stourdi the one 
appellation throws light upon the other, and both are evidently ancient 
congeners of the French “ dtourdi.” 

The latest additions to the elegant Parchment Library” are the 
sixth volume of “ Shakspeare,”" a volume of “ French Lyrics,”" selected 
by Mr, G. Saintsbury, and another containing “ Gay’s Fables,”" preceded 
by a memoir of the author by Mr. Austin Dobson. The French Lyrics” 
are, as might be expected, admirably chosen, and in his introductory 
essay on French lyrical poetry, from its commencement down to our own 
time, Mr. Saintsbury shows not only a profound knowledge of his sub- 
ject, but a true feeling for the beauties of BVench poetry — a qualifica- 
tion often lacking in English critics. In what degree French lyric poets 
are hampered by the iambic rhythm which the genius of the spoken 
language imposes, we do not pretend to determine, less, perhaps, than 
may seem possible to an Englishman ; but of the existence of that 
rhythm to which Mr. Saintsbury adverts, there can be no doubt. 
French, as spoken by Frenchmen, seems to bo composed of iambics, 

wliereas English (and alas I French, as spoken by Englishmen) is made 
- - m 

" “A Glossarj of West Worcestershire Words.” By Mrs. Chamberlain. 
(English Dialect Society.) London : Trubner & Co. 1882. 

A Glossary of Dovonshiro Plant Names.” By the Rev. Hilderic Friend. 
(English Dialect Society.) London : Triibner & Co. 1882. 

Sixth Vol. of ‘‘Shakspenre’s Works.” Parchment Library. London; 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Paternoster Square. 1883. 

“I'l-cnch Lyrics.” Selected by G. Saintsbury. London: Kcgnn Paul, 
Trench & Co., Paternoster Squhro. 1883. 

*9 “Gay’s Tables.” With Memoir, by Austin Dobson. London : Kegan Paul 
Trench & Co., Paternoster Square. 1883. 
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up of dactyls and trochees. The “ Fables by Mr. John Gay” certainly 
do not furnish forth quite so fascinating a volume as the ** French 
Lyrics,” still, as Mr. Austin Dobson justly remarks concerning them, 
** they have given pleasure to several generations of readers, old and 
young, and they have enriched the language with more than one 
indispensable quotation.” We should much like to see a volume of 
the ** Parchment Library” devoted to the incomparable fables of 
Lafontaine. 

Messrs. Wilson and McCormick have published a choice little edi- 
tion of Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd, by the late Sir 
Arthur Helps. It is printed on rough paper, in beautiful clear type, 
and bound in the grey and white boards that modern fashion has 
decreed to be the supreme expression of refined taste, but Avhich fifty 
years ago were the ordinary attire of cookery books, works on domestic 
medicine, &c. * 


50 “Thouj'hts 111 the Cloister and the Crowd.** Py Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B. 
Glasgow ; Wilson & M'Corniick. 1883. 
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TTV'DZ^.— During the last few weeks discussion on the subject of 
Mr, C, P. liber t’s Criminal Jurisdiction Bill has filled men’s 
minds, to the virtual exclusion of all other important Indian topics, in 
which, however, the past quarter has by no means been unfruitful. 
It needs no apology, therefore, to devote a short space towards the 
consideration of this measure, though matters are in an intermediate 
stage, and it is as yet difficult to foretell what the practical outcome of 
the situation may be. The question of the jurisdiction of native 
magistrates over Europeans was raised in January, 1882, by Mr. B. 
L. Gupta, a native member of the Bengal Civil Service, who appears 
to have felt somewhat keenly in his own case the disabilities under 
which he and others similarly situated laboured, and who took advan- 
tage of the fact that the revision of the Criminal Code was then under 
consideration, to urge upon Government the propriety of abolishing 
this class distinction, and giving to native magistrates and sessions 
judges outside of the Presidency towns the power of trying Euro- 
peans, Sir Ashley Eden, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, clearly 
saw the important significance of the proposed reform, and deferred 
submitting it for the consideration of Government, preferring that a 
momentous question of this nature should be argued as a substantive 
proposal, rather than as a point of detail in the general revision of 
a code. A few weeks later the papers were laid before the Govern- 
ment of India, who proceeded to ascertain the views of the local 
administrations on the proposed change. The full correspondence is 
now accessible to everybody, and it is certainly impossible to. deny 
that there is a very decided, though perhaps not (as contended by 
the Government of India) an overwhelming,” consensus of opinion 
among the provincial administrations in favour of the change. 
The arguments for the change may be brielly stated as follows : 
Native presidency magistrates have full powers to try Europeans, 
even in comparatively serious cases, but when, in the ordinary 
course of things, they happen to be removed into the interior, they 
cease to bo qualified to deal with even the most trivial cases affecting 
the liberty of Europeans, nltliough their own European subordinates 
may possess the power. The disability is undoubtedly an exceptional 
and anomalous feature. Onr general policy has been to admit the 
right of qualified natives to an equal share in the government of the 
country, though for obvious reasons comparatively few natives have 
been able to raise themselves to the required standard of the higher 
posts. The proposal to abolish this disability was discussed by the 
Legislative Council of the Government of India in 1872, and, although 
rejected by seven votes to five, the minority included the President, or 
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acting Governor-General, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir G. 
Campbell), the Commander- in- Chief (Lord Napier of Magdala), Sir R. 
Temple, and Mr. (now Sir B.) Ellis. On the other side tlie most con- 
spicuous names were Mr. (now Sir James) Stephen, Sir J. Strachey, 
and Sir H. Norman. But it is plainly traceable through the course of 
the debate which then took place, that the disqualification then impt>sed 
was felt to be a barrier, the removal of which was but a matter of time, 
and the extended admission of natives to the Civil Service of India — a 
measure passed during Lord Lytton’s tenure of the Viceroyalty — ought 
to have made it clear to all Anglo-Indians that so flagrant a discrepancy 
between the position of native and European members of the same 
covenanted Civil Service could not long endure. 

Such iiiay be said to be the princijial arguments in favour of Mr, 
Ilbert’s Bill. Against ittliere has arisen a very strong feeling, chiefly 
due no doubt to an irrepressible antagonism of race which the question 
at issue has brought into unpleasant prominence. The English 
residents in the Mofussil, feeling a sense of insecurity in their com- 
paratively isolated position, resent extremely the thought of being 
made amenable to native jurisdiction, even though it may be limited 
to that of natives who have risen to the position of district magistrates 
or sessions judges. Such instances as those of European railway 
guards, planters in secluded districts, and others arc cited as cases in 
which a false charge might bo readily trumped up on the sworn 
evidence of native witnesses, and in which it might be difficult to 
securf3 justice at the hands of a native magistrate. It is pointed out 
that the privilege of a governing race is no mere scntirnentfil right, 
and that a British subject is entitled to be judged per legale judicium 
parumt. Lastly, we are reminded that it is to British capital that 
India must look for its future development, and th.at to discourage its 
introduction by what may appear to be a weakening of onr judicial 
administration is a suicidal policy. 

On a calm review of the principal arguments, it is almost impossible 
to refrain from a suspicion that the practical effect and actual impor- 
tance of the present measure have been unduly exaggeratetl. Eor 
years to come its operation will be extremely limited in its scope, and 
will apply only to native civilians of long standing, whose ability and 
competence to exercise judicial powers have been thoroughly and 
satisfactorily tested. There is an obvious truth in the remark that it 
was a quasi-mockery to admit natives of India to the covenanted civil 
service, unless it was to be on equal terms with their European 
brethren. At the same there is a pretty general feeling that 

those members of the Civil Service who have been nominated in India, 
and who have not experienced the advantages of an English training, 
should not expect to share the new privilege. Even the warmest 
advocates of the new measure are nearly all agreed that it should be 
reserved for the pick of the competition men, and in their case only 
after full probation. 

While recognizing and even commending the force of these argu- 
ments, we cannot help deploring that the question has been raised at 
the present moment. The 'Government of India is engaged just now 
[Vol. CXIX. No. CCXXXVI.]— New Semes, Vol. LXIII. No. II. 8 S 
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in a gigantic and difficult task of organizing a plan, or rather plans, 
of local wsolf-govcrnnient, which shall differ according to the widely 
varying circumstances of each local administration, and yet shall be 
designed with the one object of educating the people of India in doing 
the work of government for themselves. This policy has not escaped 
criticism, and Indian opinion is much divided as to the feasibility and 
expediency of so extensive a reform. Our readers will not mistake 
our views of Lord Kipon’s policy of local government. We held, 
and still believe, that this new departure is a wise, provident, and 
statesmanlike endeavour to educate the natives up to the task of self- 
government, without which no nation can hope to achieve real 
progrcjss. But we cannot disguise from ourselves that many, whose 
authority is beyond dispute, have openly doubted the native capacity 
to undertake the responsibility of even such matters as education, 
sanitation, and other purely local conceims. It may be said, therelbre, 
that, with the inauguration of the new system, the native character 
would have been placed on its trial throughout India. It was surely 
ill-timed, therefore, to choose the present moment for thrusting on 
them a far more delicate and difficult jurisdiction, which could have 
been mooted with far less risk of opposition after that the district 
boards had been in operjition for some little time, and that a jealous 
and perhaps over-sensitive Anglo-Indian opinion had become accus- 
tomed to see here, there, and everywhere, natives of average capacity 
undertaking responsible administrative duties. 

However, the die has been cast, and the Government arc apparently 
resolved to persevere with their measure. But to ensure full discus- 
sion and consideration the Bill will be referred, during the ensuing 
months, to the local governments, and will not be proceeded further 
with until next cold season, by which time the matured views of the 
dependent administrations will have been collated and carefully 
weighed. Under these circumstances it is much to be hoped that 
the efforts of all those who are interested in the peace of India may 
be directed in the meantime towards healing the unhappy sore that 
has arisen, and that has been so recklessly aggravated by the journals 
of the day, British as well as native. Neither the Government of 
India, nor, be it remembered, can the British public, afford to despise 
the incautious utterances of the native press on this topic. Their 
arguments may be childish, and their language may be excitable com- 
pared to the usually more sober reasoning of our own journals ; but it 
is just because they form the only medium for gauging the public 
opinion of hundreds of millions of childish yet excitable people, tliat 
we are bound to listen to them. There can be little doubt that the 
Anglo-Indian opposition to the measure will .tone down, for the scope 
and importance of the change have been too palpably exaggerated for 
the present excitement to be long sustained. At the same time the 
Government will do well to do all they can to reassure the capitalists. 
English capital is the one thing which India needs to develop her 
resources, and everything Avhich tends to deter investors is much to be 
deprecated. The East India Company have, it is true, given place to 
a non-trading administration, but, whether owing to a survival of the 
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old jealousy of commercial intruders or to a quasi-caste prejudice, 
planters and merchants do not meet with that hearty encouragement 
from its official classes which the best interests of the country demand. 
For their sake it will be well worth while making some substiintial 
concession, say, in the form of an enlarged right of appeal for Euro- 
peans, which would doubtless tend to deprive the forthcoming Bill of 
much of its obnoxious character. 

The excitement raised by the foregoing measure has overshadowed 
the importance of the Indian Budget. Major Baring’s financial state- 
ment was published in the Gazette of India of the loth of March, and 
shows, in some respects, an improvement on the anticipations formed 
of the financial situation a twelvemonth previously, ’fhe surplus in 
the figures f»)i tlic financial year 1880-82, amounted to ;£2, 583,000, 
instead of £1,577,000, while tlic revised or regular estimates for 
1882-83, in spite of several discouraging incidents, such as a falling 
off in the opium revenue, duo to increased production of Chinese 
grown opium, and an increased charge for loss by cxc,hange, show a 
small surplus of £00,000. That this satisfactory result has been 
attained in the [)la(;<‘ of a deficit is chiefly attributable tf) good harvests 
and the generally pnjsperoiis condition of the country. A wise step 
has been tak(‘n in the reduction, by 18j per cent., of ibe railway 
freight charges for the conveyance of wheat from Northern India to 
Bombay, so as to encourage the Indian product to comjiete with that 
from America. Similar reductions arc anticipated on other lines. 
The falling off in the oiiium revenue, and the unsatisfactory reports 
on the poppy croiis, give ground for some uneasiness, but Alajor 
Baring trusts that the generally healthy condition of the revenue in 
other respects, especially in the item of salt, where the reduction of 
the duty has been attended with ha])py results, may compensate for 
any possible deficiencies in regard to opium. 

The death of .Sir Salar Jung, from rapid cholera at Haidarabad, on 
the 8th of February, has removed one of* the most conspicuous native 
administrators that have arisen during the British supremacy in India. 
Sprung of a noble lineage, and himself nephew to the Prime Minister 
of a former Nizam, he was undoubtedly favoured by fortune, but it was to 
his abilities that his rise was mainly due. At the early age of twenty- 
four we find him appointed Prime Minister to Nasir-ud-Dowlah, whose 
rule had brought the Haidarabad State to the verge of anarchy and 
bankruptcy. Every department had become disorganized, and the 
credit of the Slate was so bad that bankers refused loans. It was at 
such a juncture that Sir Salar Jung set himself to work with a will to 
effect a thorough reform. The departments of State were taken in hand 
and re-organized ; a trustworthy fiscal system, with salaried officers, 
was established in place of the farming system till then prevalent ; 
judicial officers were ajipointed ; the police force reformed j a Public 
Works Department, with English engineers in charge, was constituted, 
and large educational grants were made. The loyal attitude taken by 
Sir Salar Jung during the troublous times of the mutiny of 1857 was 
beyond all praise. The crisis in Haidarabad was indeed alarming, for 
there was open sympathy with the mutineers in Northern India, the 
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Kesidency was threatened, the green flag had been hoisted from a 
mosque, and thousands of armed fanatics were ripe for pillage and 
rebellion. The true heart, cool head, and steady hatid of Sir Salar 
Jung promptly repressed every outrage and saved the State, a service 
for wliich the British Government were not slow to show their grati- 
tude, for three years later the debt due by the Nizam, amounting to 
half a million sterling, was forgiven, and two of the ceded or perma- 
nently mortgaged districts were restored. The influence of Sir Salar 
Jung, as might be supposed, was enormously increased after these 
events, and he was at full liberty to continue the work of reform which 
had been interrupted by the mutiny. He was made a K.C.S.I in 18G7, 
and a G.C.S.I. in 1871, and during his visit to England in 1876 he 
received the freedom of the City of London and the degree of D.C.L. 
from the University of Oxford. In character Sir Salar Jung was singu- 
larly unprejudiced and straightforward; his tastes and mode of living 
were most simple and unostentatious, and those Europeans who were 
brought into contact with him were ever ready to testify to his charm 
of manner. It is a matter of much regret that he was brought into 
collision with the Government of India shortly after his return from 
England ; but though the facts are obscure and not generally known, 
there is ground for the conclusion that tact and consideration on the 
part of the Foreign Department of the Government of India might 
have averted even a temporary misunderstanding with an eminent 
public servant of such proved fidelity as Sir Salar Jung. His death 
at the present moment has compelled the Government to appoint a 
Council of Kcgency, who will continue to exercise plenary powers till 
the Nizam attains his majority. 

Troubles have been reported from Ali Kajpur, a petty native State, 
lying south-west of Indore. The country is wild and broken up with 
hills, and inhnbitated by Bhils, a nationality which has always been 
notorious for its restless and independent character, though Outram 
did much to tame them and convert the better disposed among them 
from lawless freebooters into good soldiers. One Chittoo appears to 
have put himself at the head of some 1,500 men, and having looted 
the town of Nanpur, to have threatened Rajpur itself. Troops were, 
however, promptly despatched from Mhow, Sirdarpur, and elsewhere, 
and Major Biddulph, the political agent, with a portion of the Malwa 
Bhil Corps, and a troop of the Central India Horse, attacked Chittoo’s 
position, and drove him towards the hills south of Rajpur. Following 
up the success, Biddulph again attacked them, and effectually dispersed 
what, with less vigorous treatment, might have developed into a 
serious uprising. 

[Owing to the sudden illness of the writer of our “ Critical Survey’’ 
of Colonid Affairs that part of our Review is unavoidably omitted this 
quarter . — Editors of the Westminster Review.] 
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